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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE SIXTH EDITION. 


IN preparing this edition for the press, encouraged by 
the very fayourable reception given to the former impres¬ 
sions of his work, the Author has carefully revised it 
thioughout; and has availed himself of numerous sug¬ 
gestions for simplifying and improving the arrangement of 
the several volumes which have been communicated since 
the publication of the last edition. By enlarging the pages, 
and abridging various parts which would admit of being 
condensed, as well as by transferring to the appendixes 
certain articles which had before been incorporated in the 
body of the work, the Author has been enabled to intro¬ 
duce a considerable quantity of new and important matter, 
without materially enlarging its size, or at all increasing 
its price. These various alterations and additions, he 
trusts, will be found to render his labours not unworthy of 
a continuance of that patronage, with which they have 
hitherto been honoured. 


London, May 1. 1828. 


LET THE SWEET SAVOUR OF JEHOVAH OUR GOD BE UPON US, 
AND THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DIRECT FOR US ; 

THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DO THOU DIRECT ! 


psax,, xc. 17 . bishop horsley’s version. 


IF I HAVE DONE WELL AND AS IS FITTING THE STORY, IT IS THAT 

WHICH I DESIRED ; BUT IF SLENDERLY AND MEANLY, IT IS THAT 
WHICH I COULD ATTAIN UNTO. 


2 MACCABEES XV. 38 , 


PREFACE 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 1 


The Author of the present work cannot offer a new 
edition to the Public, without expressing the grateful sense 
he entertains of the very favourable manner in which his 
volumes have been received. In addition to the extensive 
circulation which his work has obtained in the Universities 
and other Theological Seminaries in England, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it has been adopted as a text 
book in various Theological Seminaries in North America. 

Thus encouraged, the Author has sedulously availed 
himself of the suggestions which have been liberally com¬ 
municated to him for correcting his work, and improving 
its arrangement. By enlarging the pages, as well as em¬ 
ploying a small but clear and distinct type in several parts 
of the work, he has been enabled to introduce a large mass 
of new and important matter. 

The Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, once more offered 
to the Public, is designed as a comprehensive Manual of 
Sacred Literature, selected from the labours of the most 
eminent Biblical Critics, both British and Foreign. It 
originated in the Author’s own wants many years since, 
at an early period of life ; when he stood in need of a guide 
to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, which would not 
only furnish him with a general introduction to them, but 
would also enable him to solve apparent contradictions, 
and to study the Bible with that attention which its su¬ 
preme importance demands : for “ every sentence of the 

* This preface was first printed in the year 1821 ; it is now reprinted with the re¬ 
quisite alterations, to adapt it to the present improved arrangement of the following work* 
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Bible is from God, and every man is interested in the 
meaning of it.” 1 At this time the Author had no friend 
to assist his studies, — or remove his doubts, — nor any 
means of procuring critical works. At length a list of the 
more eminent Foreign Biblical Critics fell into his hands, 
and directed him to some of those sources of information 
which he was seeking; he then resolved to procure such 
of them as his limited means would permit, with the design, 
in the first instance, of satisfying his own mind on those 
topics which had perplexed him, and ultimately of laying 
before the Public the result of his inquiries, should no 
treatise appear that might supersede such a publication. 

The idea thus conceived has been steadily kept in view 
for more than twenty years 2 ; and although, during that 
interval, several valuable treatises have appeared on the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, to which he gladly acknow¬ 
ledges himself indebted for many important hints and 
illustrations; yet, since no one has been published in the 
English language, embracing all those important subjects, 
which the Author apprehends to be essential to the critical 
study of the Sacred Volume, he has been induced to pro¬ 
secute his investigations, the result of which he tenders for 
the assistance of others. 

The Four Volumes, of which the work now consists, will 
be found to comprise the following topics:_ 

Vol. I. contains a critical inquiry into the Genuine¬ 
ness, Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation and Inspir¬ 
ation of the Holy Scriptures j including, among other sub¬ 
jects, a copious investigation of the testimonies from profane 
authoi s to the leading facts recorded in the Scriptures, par¬ 
ticularly R new branch of evidence for their credibility, which 
is furnished by coins, medals, inscriptions, and antient 
structures. Phis is , illowed by a full view of the argu¬ 
ments afforded by miracles and prophecy, for the inspir- 


1 Bishop Horsley. 


2 Now nearly thirty years. [1S2S.] 
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ationof the Scriptures, and by a discussion of the internal 
evidence for their inspiration, furnished by the sublimity 
and excellence of the doctrines, and by the purity of the 
moral precepts, revealed in the Bible; — the harmony 
subsisting between every part; — the preservation of the 
Scriptures to the present time; — and their tendency to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by an historical review of the beneficial effects 
actually produced in every age and country by a cordial 
reception of the Bible ; together with a refutation of the 
very numerous objections which have been urged against 
the Scriptures in recent deistical publications. An Ap¬ 
pendix to this volume comprises a particular examination 
of the books commonly termed the Apocrypha, of the 
miracles of the ascension of Jesus Christ, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles, and of the difficulties 
attendant on the propagation of Christianity. These dis¬ 
cussions are followed by a table of the chief prophecies re¬ 
lative to the Messiah, both in the Old and New Testament, 
and by an examination of the genuineness of Josephus’s 
testimony concerning Jesus Christ. 

In the first edition of this work the Author had given 
a very brief outline of the evidences for the genuineness 
and inspiration of the Old Testament, and a more extend¬ 
ed view of the genuineness, credibility, and inspiration 
of the New Testament 5 and, being unwilling to augment, 
unnecessarily, the number of treatises extant on these 
subjects, he referred his readers to a few which are justly 
accounted the most valuable. In preparing the second 
edition for the- press, it was his intention to condense these 
remarks, and to subjoin a few additional considerations : 
but he was induced to deviate from this design by the 
extensive circulation of infidel works and tracts, whose 
avowed object .was, by the unblushing re-assertion of old 
and often-refuted objections, or by s; .-cions insinuations, 
to undermine and to subvert the religion of Jesus Christ 
— “ the pillar of society, the safeguard of nations, the 
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parent of social order, which alone has power to curb the 
fury of the passions, and secure to every one his rights ; 
to the laborious the reward of their industry, to the rich 
the enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the preserv¬ 
ation of their honours, and to princes the stability of 
their thrones.” Called upon by name from the press, to 
consider these objections to Divine Revelation, the author 
felt it his duty not to shrink from the task ; and as the an¬ 
tagonists of the Scriptures have in some degree varied the 
ground of their attacks, he indulges the hope that a tem¬ 
perate discussion of this subject, accommodated to the 
present times, may not be unacceptable to the biblical 
student, who may, perhaps, at some future time, be ex¬ 
posed to meet with the enemies of the Scriptures. To 
his own mind, indeed, the result of the laborious inquiries, 
in which he has thus been necessarily involved, has been 
highly satisfactory: — for, not having access to all the 
numerous and able defences of Christianity against the in¬ 
fidels of former ages, he has been obliged to consider every 
objection for himself; — and in every instance he has 
found that the numerous — he had almost said innumer¬ 
able — contradictions, alleged to exist in the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings, have disappeared before an attentive and candid 
examination. It may, perhaps, be thought that the gross 
and illiberal manner, in which some of the productions in 
question have been executed, renders them unworthy of 
notice; but nothing surely is unworthy of notice that is 
calculated to mislead the ignorant or the unwary; and 
though some of the objections raised by the modern op- 
posers of Divine Revelation are so coarse as to carry with 
them their own refutation, yet others are so concisely and 
speciously expressed, as to demand several pages, — the 
result of many days’ laborious research, in order to detect 
their sophistry and falsehood. 

When the Author began to prepare this first volume for 
the press, he had it in contemplation to publish it in a 
detached form, in order to furnish a ready and immediate 
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reply to the objections which at that time were almost 
daily issued from the press. In such a form it had even 
been announced to the Public : but as the objections con¬ 
tinued to be multiplied, the work imperceptibly accumu¬ 
lated in its progress; and when the first volume was 
completed, the Author was obliged reluctantly to abandon 
the idea of a distinct publication, on account of the addi¬ 
tional pecuniary loss which he would inevitably have 
incurred. He has only to express his ardent hope, that 
this part of his labours may, through the Divine Blessing, 
enable his readers to be ready always to give an answer 
to every man, that as teeth them a reason of the hojpe that 
is in them; and he most earnestly requests that they will 
examine and combine, with candour and attention, all the 
various evidences here adduced for the genuineness, au¬ 
thenticity, credibility, and divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures; and then solemnly and deliberately, as ra¬ 
tional and accountable beings, deduce that inference from 
the whole, for which they must hereafter answer at the 
tribunal of God. 

Volume II., in Two Parts, treats, first, on sacred cri¬ 
ticism; including an Historical and Critical Account of 
the Original Languages of Scripture, and of the Cognate 
or Kindred Dialects ; — an account of the Antient Ver¬ 
sions of the Scriptures ;—a critical notice (illustrated with 
numerous fac-similes) of the principal Manuscripts of the 
Old and New Testaments; and of the divisions and marks 
of distinction occurring in manuscripts and printed edi¬ 
tions of the Scriptures. These discussions are followed 
by dissertations, —Bn the Various Readings occurring in 
the Scriptures, with a Digest of the chief critical canons 
for weighing and applying them ; on the Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New, with New Tables of the 
Quotations at length ’, in Hebrew, Greek, and English, 

1 In the first edition, tables of References only were given to the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New: but as these quotations have been frequently made the sub¬ 
ject of cavil by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as all students have not the time to 
find out and compare several hundred references, the author has now given them at 
length, accompanied with the best critical remarks which ho could collect. 
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and a classification of them; showing, Jirst, their relative 
agreement with the Hebrew and with the Septuagint; and, 
secondly, whether they are prophecies cited as literally ful¬ 
filled ; prophecies typically or spiritually applied; prophe¬ 
cies cited in the way of illustration ; or simple allusions to 
the Old Testament;—and on Harmonies of the Scriptures ; 
including the different schemes of Harmonisers, and on the 
duration of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ. 

The Second Part of the Second Volume is appropriated 
to the interpretation of the Scriptures ; compre¬ 
hending an investigation of the Sense of Scripture, and of 
the Signification of Wordsthe subsidiary means for 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture ; viz. the Testimony 
of contemporary Writers, Antient Versions, Scholiasts and 
Glossographers, and the Testimony of Foreigners who have 
acquired a language ; the Context ; Subject-Matter ; 
Scope, Analogy of Languages; Analogy of Faith ; the 
Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings and also 
from the Greek Fathers, in the Interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures : Historical Circumstances; and Commentaries. 

These discussions are followed by the application of 
the preceding principles, for ascertaining the sense of 
Scripture, to the .special interpretation of the Sacred 
Writings, including the Interpretation of the Figurative 
Language of Scripture, comprehending the principles of 
Intel pretation of Tropes and Figures ; together with an 
examination of the Metonymies, Metaphors, Allegories, 
Parables, Proverbs, and other figurative modes of speech 
occurring™ the Bible;—the Interpretation of the Poetical 
Parts of Scripture; the Spiritual Interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, including the Interpretation of Types ; — the Inter¬ 
pretation of Prophecy, including general Rules for ascer¬ 
taining the Sense of the Prophetic Writings, Observations 
on the Accomplishment of Prophecy in general, and es¬ 
pecially of the Predictions relative to the Messiah ;_the 

Interpretation of the Doctrinal and Moral Parts of Scrip- 
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ture, and of the Promises and Threatenings therein con¬ 
tained ; — the Interpretation and Means of" Harmonising 
Passages of Scripture, which are alleged to be contradictory; 
—and the Inferential and Practical Reading of the Sacred 
Writings. 

The utmost brevity, consistent with perspicuity, has 
been studied in this portion of the work ; and, therefore, 
but few texts of Scripture, comparatively, have been illus¬ 
trated at great length. But especial care has been taken, 
by repeated collations, that the very numerous references 
which are introduced should be both pertinent and cor¬ 
rect ; so that those readers, who may be disposed to try 
them by the rules laid down, may be enabled to apply 
them with facility. 

A copious Appendix to this volume comprises (among 
other articles) bibliographical and critical notices, metho¬ 
dically arranged, of the principal editions of the Holy 
Scriptures, and Versions thereof; both antient and modern, 
including a history of the chief modern Versions; together 
with notices of the principal Philologers, Critics, and 
Commentators who have elucidated the Text, History, and 
Antiquities of the Bible. These bibliographical notices have 
been derived partly from the Author’s knowledge of their 
works, partly from the recorded opinions of eminent biblical 
critics, and partly from the best critical journals and other 
sources the preference being invariably given to those 
which are distinguished by the acknowledged talent and 
ability with which they are conducted. The facility of 
commercial intercourse with the Continent, and the sales 
by auction of several valuable divinity libraries, have also 
enabled the Author to procure many critical works that 
would otherwise have been inaccessible. 

In Volume III. will be found a sketch or summary of 
biblical geography and antiquities, in four parts:— 
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Paet I. includes an outline of the historical and 
physical geography of the Holy Land. 

Part II. treats on the political and military af¬ 
fairs of the Jews, and other nations incidentally men¬ 
tioned in the Scriptures. 

Part HI. discusses the sacred antiquities of the 
Jews, arranged under the heads of Sacred Places, Sacied 
Persons, Sacred Times and Seasons, and the Corruptions 
of Religion among the Jews, their Idolatry and various 
Sects, together with a description of their Moral and Re¬ 
ligious State in the time of Jesus Christ. 

Part IV. discusses the domestic antiquities, or the 

PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AMUSEMENTS, &C. of 

the Jews, and other nations incidentally mentioned or 
alluded to in the Holy Scriptures. 

An Appendix to this Third Volume contains (besides 
chronological and other tables, of money, weights, and 
measures,) a Biographical, Historical, and Geographi¬ 
cal Index of the most distinguished Persons, Nations, 
Countries, and Places mentioned in the Bible, especially 
in the New Testament; including an abstract of profane 
oriental history, from the time of Solomon to the captivity, 
illustrative of the history of the Hebrews as referred to in 
the prophetic writings, and presenting historical notices of 
the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and Persian empires. In 
this Index are incorporated References to the Principal 
Matters contained in the Third Volume; so as to render 
it, in fact, both a concise system and a dictionary of 

BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

In this Volume the Author has attempted only a sketch 
of Biblical Geography and Antiquities. To have written 
a complete treatise on this interesting subject, —. as he 
conceives such a treatise should be written,—would have 
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required a work nearly equal in extent to the present: 
but though he has been designedly brief in this part of his 
undertaking, he indulges the hope that few really essential 
points, connected with sacred antiquities, will appear to 
have been omitted. 

Volume IV. is appropriated to the Analysis of Scrip¬ 
ture. It contains copious Critical Prefaces to the re¬ 
spective Books, and Synopses of their several contents. In 
drawing up these synopses, the utmost attention has been 
given in order to present, as far as was practicable, at one 
glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects contained in 
each book of Scripture. In executing this part of his 
work, the Author has endeavoured to steer between the 
extreme prolixity of some analysts of the Bible, and the 
too great brevity of others: and he ventures to hope, that 
this portion of his labours will be found particularly useful 
in studying the doctrinal parts of the Scriptures. 

Throughout the work references have been made to 
such approved writers as have best illustrated particular 
subjects; and care has been taken to specify the particular 
editions of the authorities cited in the notes to the follow¬ 
ing pages. They are all referred to for the statements 
contained in the text; many of them furnish details which 
the limits of the present volumes would not admit; and 
some few give accounts and representations which the 
Author thought he had reason to reject. All these refer¬ 
ences, however, are introduced for the convenience of 
those readers, who may have inclination and opportunity 
for prosecuting more minute inquiries. 

Such are the plan and object of the work, once more 
submitted to the candour of the Public. The Author has 
prosecuted his labours under a deep sense of the responsi¬ 
bility attached to such an undertaking; and, though he 
dares not hope that he can altogether have avoided mis- 
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take, yet he can with truth declare that he has anxiously- 
endeavoured not to mislead any one. 

The author cannot conclude this preface, without ten¬ 
dering his grateful acknowledgments to the Right Re¬ 
verend the Lord Bishop of London, for his liberal offer 
of access to the Episcopal Library at Fulham ;—an offer, 
the value of which (though he had occasion to avail himself 
of it only to a limited extent) was greatly enhanced by the 
kindness and promptitude with which it was made. 
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CRITICAL TESTIMONIES 

In Favour of former Editions of this Work 


(C Of all the Works, which of late Years have been presented to^the Notice of the Bib¬ 
lical Student, tfiis is one of the most correct and useful. It is an Encyclopedia of 
Theological Knowledge. It is a complete Abridgment of many extensive Treatises of 
the most celebrated Divines, both of our own and Foreign Countries: and it entitles^its 
Author to the Gratitude and Approbation of every Lover of the Sacred Volume. — 
Classical Journal, September 1819. 


u This Work we bring forward with Confidence to the Notice of our Readers, as the 
very best Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures, in the whole Compass of 
English Literature. It has engaged the Attention of the Author for a considerable 
Number of Years, and is replete with Proofs of his Industry ; nor is this the only Quali¬ 
fication for the Undertaking which is displayed in the Execution of the Work : it 
exhibits a sound Judgment and considerable Ability. It is altogether an invaluable 
Work, and cannot fail of procuring for the Author the warm Commendation of every 
liberal Scholar. To the Biblical Student it may be safely recommended, as affording him 
more Assistance in the Pursuit of his proper Object, the Knowledge of the Scriptures, 
than any other Publication whatever, and as entitled to a Place in his Library, whether it 
be large or small, among the JBoo/cs which he will never regret having purchased. ” — Eclec¬ 
tic Review, January 1819. See also the Eclectic Review for January 1822. 


Without some Capacity and Taste for the Critical Study of the Scriptures, the Man 
of God must be poorly qualified for his Work; and the Faith of those whom he instructs 
will scarcely be made to stand on the Wisdom of God. Every Book, which is so ably 
adapted to assist in this Department of Ministerial Qualification, as this of Mr. Horne’s, 
ought to be received with the warmest Gratitude; and its Circulation should be promoted 

by all who wish well to the Cause of Christ. Asa Book of Reference, this Work 

is really invaluable. We know of no Book, which will so effectually aid the Researches 
of a Scholar. It contains, in every Department of which it treats, innumerable and most 
accurate References to those Works, which examine the Subject under Consideration more 
fully than the Bounds of his Undertaking permitted.” — London Christian Instructor, 
April 1819. 


66 It is saying much, yet, as far as our Knowledge of Biblical Works extends, not too 
much, to assert of these Volumes, that they constitute the most important Theological 
Publication of their Kind, which has appeared in this or any other Country for some 

Years. No well assorted Theological Library can be long without it ; and even 

those Students In Divinity, whose pecuniary Resources are too limited to admit of wanton 
Expenditure, would do well, on the Score of Economy, to include these Volumes in their 
Library.” — Christian Observer, November 1819. 


,f This Publication will be found extremely valuable by the Biblical Student.” —. 
Dr. Maltby’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 595. 

For other Testimonies, see the British Critic, June 1819; and January 1823; 
British Review, March 1822; Evangelical Magazine, October 1818; Christian 
Guardian, March 1827; Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, March 1827. 







INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE 

OF 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


ON THE GENUINENESS, AUTHENTICITY, INSPIRATION, ETC. 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER' I. 

ON THE POSSIBILITY, PROBABILITY, AND NECESSITY OF A DIVINE- 

REVELATION. 

I. Revelation defined, —II. Possibility of a Divine Revelation. — HI. Pro - 
b ability of such Revelation shewn I. From the Credit given , in all ages , 
to false 'Revelations i 2. From the fact, that the wisest philosophers of 
antiquity thought a Divine Revelation probable, and also expected one —. 
IY. Necessity of such Revelation proved, 1. From the inability of mere 
human reason to attain to any certain knowledge of the will of God / — 
2. From the utter want of authority, which attended the purest precepts of 
the antient philosophers ; 3. From the actual state of religion and morals 
among the modern Heathen nations. — V. Refutation of the objection, 
that Philosophy and Right Reason are sufficient to instruct men in their 
Duty* — VI, Possible means of affording a Divine Revelation . 

THAT there now is, and that for more than three thousand years 
there lias been, in the world, a separate people called the Jews, 
who are distinguished by peculiar customs, and profess a pe¬ 
culiar religion;—Further, that there now is,, and that for 
eighteen centuries there has existed, in the world, a religion called 
the Christian ; and that its professors, as well as the Jews, appeal 
to certain books, by them accounted sacred, as the basis on which 
their religion is founded: — These are facts which no one earn 
controvert. 

L The volume, to which Jews and Christians thus respectively 
appeal, is termed the btble, that is, the book, by way of eminence. 
It ’comprises,a great number of different narratives and composi¬ 
tions, written by several persons, at distant periods, in different lan¬ 
guages,? and on various subjects. Yet all of these, collectively, claim 
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to be a divine hevelation, that is, a discovery afforded by God to 
man of Himself or of His will, over and above what He has made 
known by the light of nature, or reason. 

The objects of our knowledge are of three kinds: —-Ihus, some 
things are discernible by the light of nature, without revelation; of 
this kind is the knowledge of God from the creation of the woild, 
« for his invisible things, even his eternal power and godhead, since 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.” Other things are of pure and simple revel¬ 
ation, which cannot be known by the light of nature: such is the 
doctrine of the salvation of the world by Jesus Christ. Utneis, 
•a<rain, are discoverable by the light of nature, but imperfectly, and 
therefore stand in need of a revelation to give them further proof 
and evidence; of this sort are a future state and eternal rewards and 
punishments. But of what degree soever the revelation may be, 
•whether partial or entire, whether a total discovery of some unknown 
truths, or only a fuller and clearer manifestation of them, it must 
be supernatural, and proceed from God. 

II. Possibility of a Divine Revelation. 

No one, who believes that there is a God, and that He is a Being 
of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can reasonably deny, that 
He can, if He thinks fit, make a .revelation of himself and of his 
will to men, in an extraordinary way, different from the discoveries 
made by men themselves, in the mere natural and ordinary use of 
-their own rational faculties and powers. For, if the power of God 
be almighty, it must extend to whatever does not imply a contradic¬ 
tion, which cannot be pretended in this case. We cannot distinctly 
explain the origin of our ideas, or the way in which they are excited 
-•or impressed upon the .human mind ; but we know that these ways 
■are very various. And can it be supposed that the author of our 
-being has it not in his power to communicate ideas to our minds, 
for informing and instructing us in those things, which we are deeply 
concerned to know ? Our inability clearly to explain the manner in 
which this is done, is no just objection against it . 1 

And as it cannot reasonably be denied that God can, if he sees 
fit, communicate his will to men in a way of extraordinary revela¬ 
tion, so he can do it in such a manner as to give those, to whom this 
revelation is originally and immediately made, a full and certain 
assurance that it is a true divine revelation. This is a natural con¬ 
sequence ; for, to suppose that God can communicate his will in a 
way of extraordinary revelation, and yet that he is not able to give 
a sufficient assurance to the person or persons to whom he thus 
reveals his will, is evidently absurd and contradictory. It is, in 
effect, to say, that lie can reveal his will, but has no way of making 


1 This has been acknowledged by a late distinguished antagonist of revelation; who 
observes, that “ an extraordinary action of God upon the human mind, which the word 
inspiration is now used to denote, is not more inconceivable than the ordinary action of 
mind on body, or body on mind ; 5 * and u that it is impertinent to deny the existence of 
any phenomenon, merely because we cannot account for it.” Lord Bdlingbroke’s Works, 
wol. ii. p. 468, 4to, edit. 
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men know that he does so; which is a most unreasonable limitation 
of the divine power and wisdom. He, who pretends to pronounce 
that this is impossible, is bound to pronounce where the impossibi¬ 
lity of it lies. If men can communicate their thoughts by speech or 
language in such a way, as that we may certainly know who it is. 
that speaks to us, it would be a strange thing to affirm that God, 
on supposition of his communicating his mind and will to any person 
or persons in a way of extraordinary revelation, has no way of 
causing his rational creatures to know that it is He, and no other, 
who makes this discovery to them. To admit the existence of a 
anc l deny him such a power, is a glaring contradiction . 1 

III. Since then it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is possible 
foi God to reveal his will to mankind, let us in the next place con¬ 
sider the probability of such a revelation. 

1. If any credit be due to the general sense of mankind in every 
age, we .shall scarcely find one that believed the existence of a God, 
who did not likewise believe that some kind of commerce and com¬ 
munication subsisted between God and man. This was the found¬ 
ation of all the religious rites and ceremonies, which every nation 
pretended to receive from their deities. Hence also the most cele- 
biated legislators of antiquity, — as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, 
Soloii,^ Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c. all thought it necessary to profess 
some intercourse with heaven, in order to give the greater sanction 
to their laws and institutions, notwithstanding many of them were 
armed with secular power. 2 And what gave birth and so muck im¬ 
portance to the oracles, divinations, and auguries, in antient times, 
was the conscious sense entertained by mankind of their own igna~ 
ranee , and of their need of a supernatural illumination ; as well as 
the persuasion, that their gods held a perpetual intercourse with 
men, and by various means gave them intelligence of future things*, 

% The probability of a divine revelation further appears from 
this circumstance, that some of the wisest philosophers, particularly 
Socrates and Plato, confessed that they stood in need of such a re¬ 
velation to instruct them in matters which were of the utmost conse¬ 
quence. With regard to the state of morals, they acknowledged 
that, as the state of the world then was, there were no human means 
°f reforming it. But they not only saw and acknowledged their great 
want of a divine revelation, to instruct them in their conduct towards 
God and towards man; they likewise expressed a strong hope or 
expectation, that God would, at some future time, make such a 


1 Iceland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vbl. i. pp. 13—15. 
(8vo. edit. Glasgow, 1819.) 

2 ^ acfc ^ remarkably confirmed by the celebrated heathen geographer Strabo, whose 
observation on the supposed intercourse between, mankind and the Deity is too striking to 
be omitted: “Whatever,” says he, “becomes of the real truth of these relations, this 
however is certain, that men mu believe and think them true .* and, for this reason, prophets 
were held in such honour, as to be thought worthy sometimes of royal dignity, as being 
persons who delivered precepts and admonitions from the gods, both while they lived, and 
also after their death. Such were Tiresias, Amphiaraus, Sec. & c. Such were Moses and 
his successors,” Strab. Geogr. lib, xvi. pp. 1084, 1085, ed. Oxon, 
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discovery as should dispel the cloud of darkness in which they were 

involved, 1 , . 7 

IV. From the preceding remarks and considerations, we are au¬ 
thorised to infer, that a divine revelation is not only probable, but 
also absolutely necessary. 

L In fact, without such revelation, the history of past ages lias 
shewn, that mere human reason cannot attain to any certain know¬ 
ledge of the will or law of God, of the true happiness of man, or of 
a future state. To a reflecting and observant mind, the harmony, 
beantvj and wisdom of all the varied works of creation are demon¬ 
strative evidence of a First Great Cause; and the continued, preserv¬ 
ation of all things in their order attests a divine and superintending 
Providence. But the. ultimate design of God in all his works can¬ 
not be perfectly known by the mere light of nature, and conse¬ 
quently our knowledge of his preceptive will or law is equally uncer¬ 
tain, so far as his works disclose it or philosophy has discovered it. 2 
Indeed, if we examine the writings of the most celebrated antient 
philosophers, we shall find that they were not only ignorant of many 
important points in religion which revelation has discovered to us, 
but also that endless differences and inconsistences prevailed among 
them in points of the greatest moment; while some of them taught 
doctrines which directly tend to promote vice and wickedness in the 
world; and the influence of all, in rectifying the notions and reform¬ 
ing the lives of mankind, was inconsiderable. A concise statement 
of facts will confirm and illustrate this observation; 

(1.) The ideas of the antients respecting the nature and worship 
of God were dark, confused, and imperfect. 

While some philosophers asserted the being of a God, others openly 
denied it: others, again, embraced, or pretended to embrace, the notion 
of a multiplicity of gods, celestial, aerial, terrestrial, and infernal; while 
others represented the Deity as a corporeal being united to matter by a 
necessary connexion, and subject to an immutable fate. As every coun¬ 
try had its peculiar deities, the philosophers (whatever might be their 
private sentiments) sanctioned and defended the religion of the state; 
and urged a conformity to it to be the duty of every citizen. They 


1 Plato, de Rep. lib. iv« Sc vi. and Aleibiad, ii. Dr. Samuel Clarke has exhibited these 
and other testimonies at length in his Discourse on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, proposition vi. (Boyle Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 130—135. folio edit.) 

* On this subject the reader may peruse, with equal pleasure and instruction, Dr. Ellis’s 
elaborate treatise on the ££ Knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not from Reason, 
or Nature,” published many years since at Dublin, and reprinted at London in 1811. 8vo, 
Dr. E. also threw the substance of this treatise into a single discourse, which may be 
substituted for the preceding by those who may not be able to command the requisite 
leisure for reading a large volume. The discourse in question is printed in the first volume 
°f the well-known and excellent collection of tracts intitled (S The Scholar armed against 
the Errors of the Time;” and is intitled £< An Enquiry, whence eometh Wisdom and 
Understanding to Man ?” It shews satisfactorily, that Religion and language entered the 
world by divine revelation, without the aid of which man had not been a rational or reli¬ 
gious creature ; that nothing can oblige the conscience but the revealed will of God ; and 
that such a thing as the law of nature never existed but in the human imagination. The 
same argument is also discussed in an able but anonymous tract (now of rare occurrence, 
and known to be written by the Rev. Dr. James Paton, a divine of the Scottish church), 
intitled ££ An Attempt to shew that the Knowledge of'God has, in all Ages, been derived 
from Revelation or Tradition, not from Nature.” Glasgow, 1773. 8vo. 
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“ diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers; devoutly fre¬ 
quented the temples of the gods ; and sometimes, condescending to act 
a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments of an 
atheist under the sacerdotal robes . 5 ' 1 It is true that insulated passages 
may be found in the writings of some of the philosophers, which apparently 
indicate the most exalted conceptions of the divine attributes and per¬ 
fections, These and similar passages are sometimes regarded with a 
Christian eye, and thence acquire a borrowed sanctity: but, in order to 
discover their real value, they must be brought to their own standard, 
and must be interpreted upon principles strictly pagan , in which case 
the context will be found, either to claim such perfections for the deified 
mortals and heroes of the popular theology, or to connect them with 
some of those physiological principles which were held by the different 
philosophical sects, and effectually subverted the great and fundamental 
doctrine of one supreme Creator . 1 2 The religion of the antient Persians 
is said to have been originally founded on their belief in one supreme 
God, who made and governs the world . 3 But a devotion founded on a 
principle so pure as this, if It survived the first ages after the flood, which 
cannot be proved, is known with certainty to have been early exchanged 
for the Sabian idolatry; the blind and superstitious worship of the host 
of heaven, of the sun, the planets, and the fire 4 , the water, the earth, 
and the winds. 

In consequence of these discordant sentiments, the grossest polytheism 
and idolatry prevailed among the antient heathen nations. They believed 
in the existence of many co-ordinate deities, and the number of inferior 
deities was infinite 5 ; they deified dead, and sometimes living, persons; 
the former often out of injudicious gratitude, the latter usually out of 
base and sordid flattery. According to the vulgar estimation, there were 
deities that presided over every distinct nation, every distinct city, every 
inconsiderable town, every grove, every river, every fountain. Athens 

1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the iioman Empire, vol. L p. 50. 

- Dr. Ireland, Paganism and Christianity compared, pp. 46, 47. Frank’s Essay on 
the Use and Necessity of Revelation, p. 44. u These ideas of the philosophers of Europe/ 11 
says Dr. Robertson, “ were precisely the same which the Brahmins had adopted in India, 
and according to which they regulated their conduct with respect to the great body of the 
people. Wherever the dominion of false religion is completely established, the body of 
the people gain nothing by the greatest improvements in knowledge. Their philosophers 
conceal from them, with the utmost solicitude, the truths which they have discovered, and 
labour to support that fabric of superstition which it was their duty to have overturned/* 
Historical Disquisition concerning Antient India, pp, 283, 284. 

•* Asiat, Researches, vol. it. p. 58. 

4 Lehnurs Advant. and Necessity of the Christ. Rev. vol. I. pp. 59. 79. 

Thus, the C/h ddcans had twelve principal deities, according to the number of months 
in the year; and Zoroaster, the great Persian reformer, taught the Medians and Persians 
that there were two spirits or beings subordinate to one supreme, eternal, and self-existent 
beings viz, Oromasdes, the angel of light and promoter of happiness and virtue, and Arx- 
manes, the angel of darkness and author of misery and vice. - Varro makes three sorts of 
heathen theology ; — (he fabulous, invented by the poets ; — the physical, or that of the phi¬ 
losophers ; and ciril or popular, which last was instituted in the several cities and countries. 
— The Greek theology was thus distinguished : — 1. God, who rules over all things ;— 
2. Tiie gods, who were supposed to govern above the moon ; — 3. The demons whose 
jurisdiction was in the air below it;-—and, 4. The heroes, or souls ol dead men, who 
were imagined to preside over terrestrial a Hairs, And, besides all these, the evil demons 
were worshipped, from fear of the mischief they might commit. These facts will account for 
the prodigious multitude of heathen deities, of which Hesiod computes thirty thousand to 
be hovering about the earth in the air, unless he is to he understood as meaning an indefi¬ 
nite number, —- Orpheus reckoned only three hundred and siMy-fwe; Varro enumerated 
three hundred Jupiters; although he himself, together with Cicero, Seneca, and some other 
eminent philosophers, were ashamed of the heathen deities, and believed that there is bu-* 
one God-. 
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was fall of statues dedicated to different deities. Imperial Rome, from 
political principles, adopted all the gods which were adored by the na¬ 
tions who had yielded to her victorious arras, and thought to eternise 
her empire by crowding them all into the capital. Temples and fanes 
were erected to all the passions , diseases, fears, and evils , to whiph man¬ 
kind are subject. Suited to the various characters of the divinities were 
the rites of their worship. Some were vindictive and sanguinary ; others 
were jealous, wrathful, or deceivers; and all of them were unchaste, 
adulterers, or incestuous. Not a few of them were monsters of the 
grossest vice and wickedness : and their rites were absurd, licentious, and 
cruel, and often consisted of mere unmixed crime, shameless dissipation, 
and debauchery. Prostitution, in ail its deformity,. was systematically 
annexed to various pagan temples, was often a principal source of their 
revenues, and was, in some countries, even compulsory upon the female 
population. Other impurities were solemnly practised by them in their 
temples, and in public, from the very thought of which our minds revolt. 
Besides the numbers of men, who were killed in the bloody sports and 
spectacles instituted in honour of their deities, human sacrifices were 
offered to propitiate them . 1 Boys were whipped on,the altar of Diana, 
sometimes till they died. How many lovely infants did the Carthaginians 
sacrifice to their implacable god Moloch! What numbers of human 
victims, in times of public danger, did they immolate, to appease the 
resentment of the offended deities! 

It has been said that the mysteries were designed to instruct the 
people in the principles of true religion and of true morality; and 
ingenious and learned men have laboured to represent them in this light, 
and also to shew how well calculated they are for this end. 4i They have 
said, that the errors of polytheism were detected and exposed, and the 
doctrines of the divine unity 2 and supreme government taught and ex- 

1 The chief oracles among the heathens appointed human sacrifices: as that at Delphi, 
that of Do dona, and that of Jupiter Saotes. It was a custom among the Phoenicians and 
Canaanites, in times of great calamity, for their kings to sacrifice one of their sons, whom, 
they loved best; and it was common both with them, as well as with the Moabites and 
Ammonites, to sacrifice their children. Further, the Egyptians, the Athenians and Lace¬ 
demonians, and, generally speaking, all the Greeks; — the Romans, Carthaginians, Ger¬ 
mans, Gauls, and Britons; >— in short, all the heathen nations throughout the world offered 
human sacrifices upon their altars j and this, not on certain emergencies and imminent 
dangers only, but constantly, and in some places every day. Upon extraordinary acci¬ 
dents, multitudes were sacrificed at once to their sanguinary deities. Thus, during the 
battle between the Sicilian army under Gelon and the Carthaginians under Amilcar, in 
Sicily, the latter remained in Ins camp, offering sacrifices to the deities of his country, and 
consuming upon one large pile the bodies of numerous victims. (Herod, lib. vii. c. 167.) 
■^WAen Agathocles was about to besiege Carthage, its inhabitants, seeing the extremity to 
whicR'tbey were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the anger of Saturn ; because, 
instead of offering up children of noble descent (who were usually sacrificed) there had 
been fraudulently substituted for them the children of slaves and foreigners. Two hun¬ 
dred children of the best families in Carthage were therefore immolated, to propitiate the 
offended divinity ; to whom upwards of three hundred citizens voluntarily sacrificed them¬ 
selves, from a sense of their guilt of this pretended crime. (Diod. Sic. lib, xx. c. 14.) 
On another occasion, the Carthaginians having obtained a victory, immolated the hand¬ 
somest of their captives, the flame of whose funeral pile was so great as to set their camp 
on fire. (Ib. lib. xx. c. 65.) Lactantius (Diviii, Instit. lib. i. c. 21 .) has recorded nu¬ 
merous similar horrid sacrifices of human victims. Besides the preceding authorities, the 
reader will find numerous additional testimonies, drawn from classic authors, in Dr. Har¬ 
wood’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 1 11 -H6.; Mr. Bryant’s Analysis 
of Antient Mythology, voUi. pp. 224. 266. 312.; and also in Dr. Leland’s Advantage 

aiid Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol, i. ch. 7 . pp. 134_ 157 . 

/ Dr * (Essays on the Institutions, &c. of Antient Greece, p]52.) is of opinion, 
after many eminent writers, that the doctrine of the unity of God was taught in the mys¬ 
teries. See also Bp. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, bookii, sect, 4 . But Dr. 
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plained in them ; that the initiated became bound by solemn engage¬ 
ments to reform their lives, and to devote themselves strictly to the 
practice and cultivation of purity and virtue; and that the celebration of 
the mysteries was extensive; and their influence great:,— ‘ initianturf 
says Cicero, e gent es or arum ultima * 9 

u It is true, that the priests of the mysteries were highly ostentatious 
of their own morality, and zealous in their professions to regenerate the 
people. But the means which they employed were neither suitable nor 
adequate to- that end; nor did they answer it. The mysteries, which, it 
has been pretended, were calculated to produce it, served only, in fact, to 
explain some of the subjects of mythology, and to promote the designs^ 
of human policy—to inspire heroism, and to secure civil subordination 
and obedience. In proof of this we may ask, if they contributed at all to 
change the people’s polytheistical opinions, or to improve their morals ? 
Did they not, in place of becoming better by them, degenerate daily? 
were they not oppressed more and more by superstition, and dissolved in 
vice? Did not some of the best and wisest philosophers disapprove of the 
mysteries ? —Alcibiades mocked the god's—Anaxagoras was expelled by 
the Athenians for the neglect of them. — Socrates certainly had no good 
opinion of the mysteries—he was not initiated into them; and circum¬ 
stances attending them have been suggested which ought to render their 
moral tendency more than suspicious. 

u They were celebrated in the silence and darkness of the night, with 
the utmost secrecy. They were frequently conducted under the patron¬ 
age of the most licentious and sensual deities. The most indecent 
objects were exhibited, and carried in procession. 4 It is a shame/ saitli 
the apostle, 4 even to speak of those things which were done of them in 
secret.’ At last they became so infamous, in respect both of morality 
and good order, that it was found necessary to prohibit them. 

“ It is hard to conceive how the mysteries could have any good effect 
on the morals of the people. It might excite the ambition of a few, to 
be told that the gods were nothing more than eminent men; but it was 
more likely to disgust the greater part of them, and to--- render them com¬ 
pletely unbelieving and irreligious. Besides, considering how few were 
initiated, the influence of the mysteries, even supposing them to have 
had a beneficial influence, must have been very small on the mass of the 
people. Farther, the initiated were prohibited, under a solemn oath, 
ever to reveal the mysteries. Whatever benefit, therefore* they might 
themselves derive from them, they could communicate none to others; 
nor could the impression, however strong during the initiation, be always 
retained with equal strength during life. On the whole, taking the 
account even of those who favour them, the mysteries neither diminished 
the influence of Polytheism nor promoted the belief of the divine unity; 
—they contributed rather to the increase of superstition, 'and to,the 
prevalence of licentiousness and vice. If they were designed, as has 
been affirmed, to shew that the public religion bad no foundation in truth 
— to hold it up to-, contempt—what* could have a worse effect on the 
mind of.the people? what more injurious to religious and moral prin¬ 
ciples and practice, than to exhibit the whole civil and ecclesiastical 


behind has long since examined the various proofs adduced in support of this sentiment; 
and has shewn that there is great reason to think that the notion of the Deity taught in the 
mysteries was not a right and just one; and even if it were so, that it would have been of 
little use, as it was communicated only to a few, and under the strictest seal of secrecy. 
Advant. and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, voh i. pp. 158—196. 
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.constitution as a trick and imposition—as reared ..by falsehood and main¬ 
tained by hypocrisy ? ” 1 '' 

But whatever motives may have induced the first inventors of mys¬ 
teries to introduce them, the fact is, that they neither did nor could cor¬ 
rect the polytheistic notions of the people, or correct their morals, and in 
the course of time they became greatly corrupted; consequently they 
could not but have a bad effect on the people, and tend to confirm them 
in their idolatrous practices. All men, indeed, under pain of displeasing 
the gods, frequented the temples and offered sacrifices; but the priests 
made it not their business to teach them virtue. So long as the people 
were punctual in their attendance on the religious ceremonies of their 
country, the priests assured them that the gods were propitious, and they 
looked no further. “ Lustrations and processions were much easier than 
a steady course of virtue; and an expiatory sacrifice, which atoned for 
the want of it, was much more convenient than a holy life.” Those who 
were diligent in the observance of the sacred customary rites, were con¬ 
sidered as having fulfilled the duties of religion; but no farther regard 
was had to their morals, than as the state was concerned. It cannot 
therefore excite surprise, that the polytheistic religion was every where 
preferred to virtue; and that a contrary course of thinking and acting 
proved fatal to the individual who professed it. 

(2.) They were ignorant of the true account of the creation of the 
world. 

The notion of a Creative Power, that could produce things out of 
nothing, was above the reach of their natural conceptions. Hence one 
sect of philosophers 2 held that the world was eternal; another 3 , that it 
was formed in its present admirable order by a fortuitous concourse of in¬ 
numerable atoms; and another 4 , that it was made by chance; while 
those who believed it to have had a beginning in time, knew not by what 
gradations, nor in what manner, the universe was raised into its present 
Beauty and order, 

(3.) They were also ignorant of the origin of evil, and the cause 
of the depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind. 

The more judicious heathens saw and lamented the universal tendency 
of men to commit wickedness ; but they were ignorant of its true source. 
They acknowledged, generally, that the chief good of man consisted in 
the practice of virtue; but they complained of an irregular sway in the 
wills of men, which rendered their precepts of little use: and they could 
not assign any reason why mankind, who have the noblest faculties of any 
beings upon earth, should yet generally pursue their destruction with as 
•much industry as the beasts avoid it. 

(4.) Equally ignorant were the heathens of any means, ordained 
and established by the Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be 
effected between God and man, and His mercy exercised, without 
the violation of His justice; and by which the pardon of sinners 
might not only be made consistent with the wisdom of His govern¬ 
ment, and the honour of His laws, but also the strongest assurances 
might be given them of pardon, and restoration to the divine favour. 

* * S n °k on ty a sub iect of the divine government, and therefore 

2n the Highest degree concerned to know the divine law, that he may obey 

I 3 *? n k eD,s Institutes of Theology, pp. 180, 181. Glasgow, 1822, 8vo, 

iae .Peripatetics, 3 Democritus and his followers. * The Epicureans. 
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Man has violated such precepts of KST ’ C f T our of GocL 
acknowledged either by reason or revelation 38 f ® dlscovered a . nd 
stance, as require him to be thankful to his Motor SUC j ? rece P ts .» * n_ 
kind to his fellow-men. These things mav ho'non s i n 5 ere ’ J u ? tj and 
to be parts of the law of God • because tW- b considered here as known 
ledge God, generally a ff ree than these , ! Me philosophers, who acknow- 
all men haveviolated the ? ’ P y i dut,es of man - But 
interest of alimenis therefor/^ V n 'it?™*'?™ tle f thing,. The first 
there be any, of^ reconcihation^ to f f a , kaowIed g e of the means, if 
racter and privileges of faithful snh'e t an ~ 1 ei ” sta * ei:nent in die cha- 
reinstated, men must be nardnne 1 d j S ' ke dlus reconciled and 
But of the mer^of Gol therf 5 pardon ' s an act of ™re mercy. 
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daring- that they thought those rites could avail little or nothin^ toward - 

E“ii h i„r^c Toted °“ d > b “ ,h » i 

(5.) They weie ignoiant, at least they taught nothino*. of divine 
grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue, tnd parsed 
verance m it 5 perse- 

equalled 0 ?! 3 ’ ough? to do^heSsetesf while ofifere 
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the dunition'of happinesT.”® ““ “ happi “ eSS » th ° U S h ^ey excel him in 

(6.) They had only dark and confused notions of the summum 
bonum or supreme felicity of man. 

On this topic, indeed, Cice ro informs us, that there was so great a dis- 

' £ 

< !^ 7 ^ 31 - (op - to ^ iiLp - 99 - * **»*) 

# Ibid. ep. 53. (tom. HI. p. 155.) « Ibid. op. 78. (tom. iii. p. 242 .) 
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sension among the philosophers; that it was almost impossible to enumer¬ 
ate their different sentiments. At the same time he states the opinions 
of more than twenty philosophers, all of which are equally extravagant 
and absurd. * Not to enter into unnecessary details, we may remai k that, 
while one sect 1 2 affirmed that virtue was the sole good, and its own 
reward, another 3 rejected that notion in the case of virtue in distress, 
and made the good things of this life a necessary ingredient of hap¬ 
piness; and a third 4 * set up pleasure, or at least indolence and freedom 
from pain, as the final good which men ought to propose to themselves : 
On these discordant opinions, Cicero very justly remarks, that they who 
do not agree in stating what is the chief end or good , must of course 
differ in the ’whole system of precepts for the conduct of life.'’* 

(7.) They had weak and imperfect notions of the immortality of 
the soul, which was absolutely denied by many philosophers as a 
vulgar error, while others represented it as altogether uncertain, and 
as having no solid foundation for its support. 

Concerning the nature of the human soul, various and most contra¬ 
dictory sentiments prevailed: its existence after death was denied by 
many of the Peripatetics, or followers of Aristotle, and this seems to 
have been that philosopher’s own opinion. On this important topic the 
Stoics had no settled or consistent scheme; the doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul was not a professed tenet of their school, nor was it 
ever reckoned among the avowed principles of the Stoic sect. And 
even among those philosophers who expressly taught this doctrine, 
considerable doubt and uncertainty appear to have prevailed. Thus 
Socrates, shortly before his death, tells his friends, “ I hope I am now 
going to good men, though this I would not take upon me peremptorily 
to assert; but, that I shall go to the gods, lords that are absolutely good, 
this, if I can affirm anything of this kind, I would certainly affirm. And 
for this reason I do not take it ill that I am to die, as otherwise I should 
do ; but I am in good hope that there is something remaining for those 
who are dead, and that it will then be much better for good than for 
bad men.” G The same philosopher afterwards expressed himself still 
more doubtfully, and said, that though he should be mistaken, he did at 
least gain thus much, that the expectation of it made him less uneasy 
while he lived, and his error would die with him; and he concludes in 
the following terms: “ I am going out of the world, and you are to 
continue in it; but which of us has the better part, is a secret to every 
one but God.” 7 

What has been said of Socrates may in a great measure be applied 
to Plato, the most eminent of his disciples; but they greatly weakened 
and obscured their doctrine relative to the immortality of the soul, by 
blending with it that of the transmigration of souls and other fictions, 
as well as by sometimes expressing themselves in a very wavering and 
uncertain manner concerning it. And it is remarkable that, though 
there were several sects of philosophers, who professed to derive their 
original from Socrates, scarcely any of them taught the immortality of 
the soul as the doctrine of their schools, except Plato and his disciples; 
and many of these treated it as absolutely uncertain. 


1 Aeeoiding to Varro, there were nearly three hundred opinions concerning the chief 

good. Augustin, de Civit. Dei. lib. xlx. c. 1. 

3 T en *P atetics - 4 The Epicureans. 


2 The Stoics. _ 

Cicero, Acad. Quest, lib. I. in fine. 


6 Hato, Phoadon. (op. tom. i. p. 143. ed. Bipont.) 

7 Apol. Socratis, in fine. (op. tom, i. p. 9€>.) 
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Cicero is justly considered as among the most eminent of those phi¬ 
losophers who argued for the immortality of the soul; yet he laboured 
under the same uncertainty that distressed their minds. Though he has 
treated the subject at considerable length, and has brought forward a 
variety of cogent arguments in behalf of this doctrine ; yet, after he has 
spoken of the several opinions concerning the nature and duration of the 
soul, he says, “ Which of these is true, God alone knows; and which is 
most, probable, a very great question.” 1 And he introduces one com¬ 
plaining, that, while he was reading the arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, he thought himself convinced: but, as soon as he laid aside the 
book and began to reason with himself, his conviction was gone. All 
which gave Seneca just occasion to say, that “ Immortality, however 
desirable, was rather promised than proved by those great men.” 2 While 
the followers of these great philosophers were thus perplexed with doubts, 
others of the heathen entertained the most gloomy notions, — imagining 
either that they should be removed from one body to another and be 
perpetual wanderers, or contemplating the grave as their eternal habit¬ 
ation and sadly complaining that the sun and stars could set again, but 
that man, when his day was set, must lie down in darkness, and sleep 
a perpetual sleep. 4 

(8.) If the philosophers were thus uncertain concerning the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, their ideas were equally confused respecting 
the certainty of the eternal rewards and punishments of a future 
state, and of the resurrection of the body. 

For, though the poets had prettily fancied, and have pourtrayed in 
beautiful and glowing verse, the joys of elysium, or a place and state of 
bliss, and the miseries of tartarus, or hell; and though the antient phi¬ 
losophers and legislators were sensible of the importance to society and 
also of the necessity of the doctrine of future punishments, yet they 
generally discarded them as vain and superstitious terrors; and rejected 
the very idea of the resurrection of the body as a childish and senseless 
fable. 5 Hence, in progress of time they were disregarded and ridiculed 


s Cicero, Tusc. Quajst. lib. L 2 Seneca, Ep. 102. See also Ep. 117. 

s It is called Domvs Aeterna in many inscriptions. Grater, p. dcclx. 5. dccxc. 5. 
dccccxiii. 6. &c. 

4 Soles occidere et redire possunt: 

Nobis, quura semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. Catullus, V. 

At at, Tat /.laAa^at p.€V mnv icara ndirov aXoovlai, 

H ra X^ cc P a creA ava, ro r evdaXes ovXov avriQov, 

'Vfepov ad faovh, /cat ety eros aXXo <pvovh‘ 

A.u/xes S’ ot [xeyaXoi /cat uaplepoi 77 <ro<poL avdpzs, 

*Ow 7 rore <wpco7a SravoopLsv, amicoot ey %Bovi tcoiXa, 

E vdo/xes eu juaXa fjLcacpOv arepfiva rriypslov vttvop. 

Alas! the tender herbs, and flow’ry tribes, 

Though crush’d by winter’s unrelenting hand, 

Revive and i*ise when vernal zephyrs call. 

But we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 

Bloom, flourish, fade, and fall, — and then succeeds 
A long, long, silent, dark, oblivious sleep ; 

A sleep, which no propitious Bow’r dispels, 

Nor changing seasons, nor revolving years. 

Moschus, Epitaph, Bum. 

Jortin’s Discourses concerning the Christian Religion, p, 293. 

5 Omnibus a supremo die eadem, quae ante primum : nee magis h morte sensus ullus 

aut corpori, aut animee, quam ante natalem.--...... Puerilium ista deliramentorum, 

avidaeque nun quam desinere mortalitatis commenta sunt. Similis et de asservandis cor- 
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even among the vulgar, who consequently had no notion whatever con¬ 
cerning the resurrection of the body. Their poets, it is true, made fre¬ 
quent mention of the ghosts of departed men appearing m a visible form, 
and retaining their former shape in the shades below; yet by these 
representations (if they mean any thing) they mean no more, than that 
the soul, after this life, passes into another state, and is then invested 
with a body composed of light aerial particles, altogether different from 
those of which it had previously been composed; but that the gross 
matter, which they saw laid in the grave and turn to corruption, 01 which 
had been reduce4 to ashes on the funeral pile, and had been scattered 
in the air, should ever be again collected together, raised from the dead, 
and revivified; — of this the most speculative philosophers never enter¬ 
tained the slightest conception. 

This uncertainty concerning those great and fundamental truths was 
attended with fatal effects, both in principle and practice. In principle , 
it naturally led mankind to call in question the providence, justice, and 
croodness of God, when they observed the prosperity of the wicked, and 
the calamities of the righteous, without being sure that either of them 
should suffer or be rewarded in another state; or else to doubt whether 
there really was any essential difference between Virtue and Vice, and 
whether it‘did not wholly depend upon the institution of men. In prac¬ 
tice, hope and fear are the two things which chiefly govern mankind, 
and influence them in their actions ; and they must, of course, govern 
and influence more or less, in proportion to the certainty there is, that 
the things feared and hoped for are real, and the rewards and punishments 
assuredly to be expected. And as the corrupt inclinations of human 
nature will overcome any fear, the foundation of which is but doubtful; 
so these, being let loose and freed from the apprehension of a future 
account, will of course carry men into all manner of wickedness. Nor is 
it sufficient to say, that they are under the restraint of human laws; 
since it is certain, that very great degrees of wickedness may be both 
harboured in the heart, and carried into execution, notwithstanding the 
utmost that human authority can do to prevent it. 1 

% From the ignorance and uncertainty, which (we have seen) pre¬ 
vailed among some of the greatest teachers of antiquity, concerning 
those fundamental truths, which are the great barriers of virtue and 
religion, it is evident that the heathens had no perfect scheme of 
moral rules for piety and good manners. Thus, with the exception 
of two or three philosophers, they never inculcated the duty of lov¬ 
ing our enemies and of forgiving injuries i but, on the contrary, they 
accounted revenge to be not only lawful, but commendable. Pride 
and the love of popular applause (the subduing of which is the first 
principle of true virtue) were esteemed the best and greatest in¬ 
centives to virtue and noble actions; suicide was regarded as the 
strongest mark of heroism: and the perpetrators of it, instead of 
being branded with infamy, were commended and celebrated as men 
of noble minds. But the interior acts of the soul, — the adultery of 
the eye and the murder of the heart, — were little regarded. On 

poribus Irommum ac reviviscendi promissa Democrito vanitas Plin. Nat. Hist. 

lib.viL c. 55. 

Neque enira assentior iis, qui hsec nuper disserere cocperant, cum corporibus simul 
aniraos interire, atque omnia raorte deleri. Cicero, de Amicitia. c. 3 . 

1 Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, Letter ii. (vol, iv. p. 105. of Bp; Randolph's Enchi¬ 
ridion Tbeologicum, Oxford, 1792.) 
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the contrary, the philosophers countenanced, both by arguments 
and example, the most flagitious practices. Thus theft, as is well 
known, was permitted in Egypt and in Sparta 1 .: Plato 2 taught the 
expedience and lawfulness of exposing children in particula? cases, 
and Anstotle, also, of abortion. The exposure of infants, and the 
putting to death of children who were weak or imperfect in form 
was allowed at Sparta by Lycurgus 4 : at Athens, the great seat and 
nuisery of philosophers, the women were treated and disposed of as 
slaves , and it was enacted that “ infants, which appeared to be 
maimed,_ should either be killed or exposed 6 and* that “ the Athe¬ 
nians might lawfully invade and enslave any people, who, in their 
opinion, were fit to be made slaves. ” 7 The infamous traffic in 
human blood was permitted to its utmost extent; and, on certain 
occasions, the owners of slaves had full permission to kill them. 
Among the Romans, masters had an absolute power over their 
slaves, whom they might scourge or put to death at pleasure 8 ; and 
this right was exercised with such cruelty, especially in the corrupt 
ages of the republic, that laws were made, at different times, in 
order to restrain it. Death was the common punishment; but, for 
certain , crimes, s aves were branded in the forehead, and some¬ 
times were compelled to carry a piece of wood (called fwca) round 
their necks wherever they went. When punished capitally, thev 
were commonly crucified. 0 By the Roman laws, a slave could 
not bear testimony without undergoing the rack: and if the master 
of a family were slain in his own house, all his domestic slaves were 


* i* Plutarch, in Lycurgo. 

srar 1 11a “™ 1 *• 

l ] A ib ; viL e * 17 * 4 Terent. Hecyra. 

lu republican Athens, man was every thino*. and vvomnn nothinrr u w 
literally the serf, of the family inheritancef wlmrf JSS “Ls 
money; (boy were made, with other property, a subject of testamema™t— fDe- 
mobth. 1. Chat, contra Apbobum. Id. contra Stephan urn, Orat. 1.) and whatever delLht* 
ie.r S lupm,ght convey to an Athenian lady, freedom of person or inclination wls not aS 
1 Mn S l0 or wedded she became, by the mere acquisition of property at the 
meicy of the nearest male relation in succession; she could be brought from he Jnlfcl? 
tude of the gyneaxmm, to become an unwilling bride, or she could be tom fmm *iJ *7 
of her wedded auction, to form new ties with perhaps the most disagreeable of mankmd 
And if, under any of these circumstances, nature became more powerful than virtue life 
wfis the penalty paid for the transgression.*’ (Quarterly Review, voh xxix n S 2n ' 

5 /Wot Polit lib. vii. c. 17. > Aristot Polit. uitc.ll' ' ° 

I he celebrated censor, Cato, was a bad master to his unfortunate slaves whom Im 
nevei ailed to correct with leathern thongs, if they were remiss in their attendance at any 
entertainments winch he gave to his friends, or had suffered any thing to lie spoiled 4 l/e 

wct[mri!!l7 nS - t0 rmSC TT lS am ° ng ih T f and t0 kce P tk<im at variance, ever pus- 
peumg and fearing some bad consequence from their unanimity; and when any of them 

were guilty of a capital crime, he gave them a formal trial, and in the present^ of their 

Put tbCm t0 dCath ’ 1>ll5tardl - b (W, tom. H. ppf^Ed! 

9 Juvenal. Sat vi. 219 , 220 . 
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liable to be put to death, though their innocence was ever so mani¬ 
fest 1 For the relief of the poor and destitute, especially of slaves, 
no provision whatever was made. By the Romans, who kept them 
in oTeat numbers, they were most inhumanly neglected, then masteis 
turned them out of doors when sick, and sent them to an island in 
the river Tiber, where they left them to be cured by the fabled god 
JMapius, who had a temple there. Some masters indeed were 
so cruel'that they killed them when they were sick; but this bai- 
barity was checked by the Emperor Claudius, who decieed that 
those who put their slaves to death, should be punished as mui- 
derers: and also that such sick slaves as were turned out by their 
‘ aster , should have their liberty if they recovered 2 Customary 
swearing was commended, if not by the precepts, yet by the example 
of the best moralists among the heathen philosopheis, paiticulaily 
Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and the emperor Julian, m whose works 
numerous oaths by Jupiter, Hercules, the Sun, and othei deities, 
are very frequent. The gratification of the sensual appetites, and 
of the most unnatural lusts, was openly taught and allowed. Aris¬ 
tippus maintained, that it was lawful for a wise man to steal, commit 
adultery, and sacrilege, when opportunity offered : for that none ot 
these actions were naturally evil, setting aside the vulgar opinion, 
which was introduced by silly and illiterate people ; and that a wise 
man might publicly gratify his libidinous propensities. 

Corresponding with such principles was the moral conduct of the 
antients, — the most distinguished philosophers and heroes not ex¬ 
cepted, whose lives are recorded by Plutarch in a manner the most 
favourable to their reputation. Many of them, it is true, entertained 
a hi Hi sense of honour, and possessed a large portion of patriotism. 
Buttfiese were not morality, if by that term we are to understand 
such dispositions of the mind as are right, fit, and amiable. Theii 
sense of honour was not of that kind which made them scoin to do 
evil; but, like the false honour of modem duellists, consisted merely 
in a’dread of disgrace. Hence many of them not only pleaded for 
self-murder (as Cicero, Seneca 4 , and others), but carried about with 
them the means of destruction, of which they made use rather than 
fall into the hands of their adversaries, as Demosthenes, Cato, 
Brutus, Cassius, and others did. And their patriotism, generally 
speaking, operated not merely in the preservation of their country,_ 
but in endeavours to extend and aggrandise it at the expense of 
other nations: it was a patriotism inconsistent with justice and good 


1 Digest, lib. xxix. Tit. v. lib. 35. Tit. xi. (cited in Jortin’s Discourses concerning the 

Christian Religion, p. 147.) Tacitus informs us, that when Pedanius Secundus. prefect 
of the city of Rome, was assassinated by a slave, all the slaves in his family (four hundred 
ia number) were put to death. Annal. lib. xiv. c. 42—44. vol. ii. pp. 140—142. edit. 
Bipont. See also Pliny, Epist. lib. viii. ep. 14. 

8 Suetonius in Claudio, c. 25. 3 Diogenes Laert. lib. ii. c. 8. § 4. 

4 Seneca pleads for suicide in the following terms: — “ If thy mind be melancholy, and 
In misery, thou mayest put a period to this wretched condition. Wherever thou lookest, 
there is an end to it. See that precipice; there thou mayest have liberty. Secst thou that 
sea that river, that well ? Liberty is at the bottom of it. That little tree ? Freedom hangs 
upon it. Thy own neck, thy own throat, may be a refuge to thee from such servitude j 
vea, every vein of thy body,’* De Ira, lib. in. c. 15, 
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will to mankind. Truth was but of small account among many, 
even of the best heathens; for they taught that, on many occasions, 
a lie was to be preferred to the truth itself! 1 To which we may 
add, that the unlimited gratification of their sensual appetites, and 
the commission of unnatural crimes, was common even amono* the 
most distinguished teachers of philosophy, and was practised even by 
Socrates himself, “ whose morals” (a living opposer of revelation 
has the effrontery to assert) « exceed any thing in the Bible, for they 
were free from vice! ” — The most notorious vices,” says Quine- 
tilian, speaking of the philosophers of his time, iC are screened under 
that name; and they do not labour to maintain the character of 
philosophers by virtue and study, but conceal the most vicious lives 
under an austere look and singularity of dress.” 2 

There were indeed some few philosophers, who cherished better 
principles, and inculcated, comparatively, purer tenets; but their 
instructions were very defective, and they were never able to reform 
the world, or to keep any number of men in the practice of virtue. 
Their precepts were delivered to their own immediate pupils, and 
not to the lower orders of people, who constitute the great mass of 
society. Concerning these, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no 
trouble, but seem to have considered them as little better than 
beasts. Further, the ethical systems of the philosophers were too 
refined for the common people; their discourses on subjects of 
morality being rather nice and subtle disputations than useful in¬ 
structions ; and even those things, of which the philosophers were 
not only certain themselves, but which they were also able to prove 
and explain to others with sufficient clearness and plainness, (such 
as are the most obvious and necessary duties of life), they had not 
sufficient authority to enforce in practice. The truths, which they 
proved by speculative reason, wanted some still more sensible 
authority to support them, and render them of more force and 
efficacy in practice; and the precepts which they delivered, how¬ 
ever reasonable and fit to be obeyed, were destitute of weight, and 


1 £>1** Whitby has collected many maxims of the most eminent heathen sages, in cor¬ 
roboration of the fact above stated. The following examples are taken from his note on 
Eph. iv. 25. 

Kpeirrov $e eXecrfrca if/evoos rj akrj&es icaicov* — jt lie is better than a hurtful truth. 
Menander. 

To yap ayafrov upeirrov e<rt rys aX^eias. — Good is better than truth. Prod us. 

Evfra yap n Set icai $€vdos Xeyeofrai, Xeye<rfra>. — When telling a lie will be profitable,M 
it be told- — Darius, in Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 62. 

He may lie , who knows how to do it, er Seorri itcupw, in a suitable time. Plato apud 
Stobteum, Serna. 12. 

There is nothing decorous in truth but when it is profitable ; Yea, sometimes mi ^evtios 
tavecrev avfrpavovs mi t’ aXy&cs — Truth is hurtful, and lying is profitable to men * 

Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 3. p. 29. 

To countenance this practice, Dr. Whitby remarks that both Plato (de Rep. lib. 
p. 607. and lib. iii. p. 611.) and the Stoics (Stobseus de Stoieis, tom, i. lib. ii. tit. iv. § 4. 
and Eclogae, p. 183.), seem to have framed a Jesuitical distinction between lying in 
words, and with an assent to an untruth , which they called lying in the soul The first 
they allowed to an enemy in prospect of advantage, andfior many other dispensations hi this 
life. That is, their wise man may tell a lie, craftily and for gain : but he must dq\ em¬ 
brace a falsehood through ignorance, or assent to an untruth. 

2 Quinctilian, Inst, Orat. Procem. 
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were only the precepts of men 1 . They could press their precepts 
only by temporal motives. They could not invigorate the patience, 
excite the industry, stimulate the hopes, or touch the consciences or 
their hearers, by displaying the awful prospects of eternity. And 
if .wot*), even arguments, founded upon the sublime views or a 
future state, are often found insufficient to recommend religion and 
morality, what hopes could they have of raising the attention of the 

multitude ? t . . 7 

Hence the wisest instructions of the philosophers were unable 
to effect any remarkable change in the minds and lives of any con¬ 
siderable number of men; or to make them ^willing to lay down 
their lives for the sake of virtue, as the disciples and followei s of 
Christ are known to have done. In speculation, indeed, it may 
perhaps seem possible, that the precepts of the philosophers might 
at least be sufficient to reform men’s lives for the future ; but, in 
experience and practice, it has appeared impossible for philosophy 
to reform mankind effectually, without the assistance of some higher 
principle. In fact, the philosophers never did or could effect any 
remarkable change in the minds and lives of men, such as ^ the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles undeniably did produce. The 
wisest and most sensible of the philosophers themselves have not 
been backward to complain, that they found the understandings of 
men so dark and beclouded, their wills so biassed and inclined to 
evil, their passions so outrageous and rebellious against reason, that 
they considered the rules and laws of right reason as very difficult 
to be practised, and they entertained very little hope of ever being 
able to persuade the world to submit to them. In short, they con¬ 
fessed, that human nature was strangely corrupted; and they .ac¬ 
knowledged this corruption to be a disease, of the true . cause of 
which they were ignorant, and for which they could not find out a 
sufficient remedy: so that the great duties of religion were laid 
down by them as matters of speculation and dispute, rather than as 
rules of action ; and they were not so ...much urged upon the hearts 
and lives of men, as proposed to their admiration. In short, the 
heathen philosophy was every way defective and erroneous : arid, if 
there were any thing really commendable in it, it was owing to traces 
and scattered portions of the revelations contained in the Scriptures, 
with which the philosophers had become acquainted through various 
channels. 

Further, if, from the principles and practices that obtained in 
private life, we ascend to those which influenced the governments 
of the antient heathen nations, we shall find that the national spirit,, 
which, was cherished by their different states, was every where off an 
exceptionable character. Thus, “ the eastern sovereigns aimed, with 
unbounded ambition, at the establishment and extension of despotic 
power; ruling, excepting in a few instances, with capricious tyranny 

1 Quid ergo ? nihilne illi [philosophi] simile praecipiunt? Imo permulta et ad verum 
frequentur accedunt. Sed nihil ponderis habent ilia prajeepta; quia sunt lmmana, et 
auctoritate raajori, id est, divini ilia carent. Nemo igitur credit; quia tain se hominem 
putat esse qui audit, quam est ille qui prsecipifc, Lactantii Institutienes, lib. iii. c.27. 
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and licentious indulgence, while their prostrate subjects were degraded 
and trampled clown like the mire in the streets, and rendered base, 
superstitious, and vile in manners and conduct. The Grecian states 
cherished a love of freedom, and a generous ardour for noble ac¬ 
tions ; but they rarely manifested a respect for justice in their con¬ 
tests with other nations, and little regard to the rights of humanity; 
while, in the internal regulations of their governments,-they seldom 
adhered to the principles of moderation and equity. Their dis¬ 
tinguished men excited jealousy and commotions by ambition ; and 
the° general classes of the community exhibited a spirit of base 
ingratitude towards their benefactors,, an ungenerous suspicion of 
their most virtuous rulers, and a hatred of all who were raised to 
distinction by pre-eminent qualities. They calumniated those who 
were most entitled to praise, and banished men whose talents did 
honour to the periods in which they lived, and who have trans¬ 
mitted the feme of their several countries.to distant times, persecut¬ 
ing to expulsion and death those whose justice and wisdom have 
excited the admiration of all succeeding ages. Ihe Homans pro¬ 
fessed to oppose tyranny, and to spare those subjected to their 
power; but their object was universal dominion. I hey displayed 
the virtues of a stern and military people in rising to eminence, and 
particularly a noble patriotism and devotion to the public intei est y 
but their lusts engendered unceasing wars, and their internal state 
was disturbed and agitated with contests for an agrarian equality 
which never could exist, and with tumults of factious men clamour¬ 
ing for freedom, while they promoted sedition, and aimed at 
exorbitant power. Dissension and civil wars at length subjected 
them to imperial authority, which soon degenerated mto the de¬ 
spotism of men, raised by military caprice to a short-lived and pre¬ 
carious power, or brought forward by the .chance of revolutionst> 
while the empire was shaken by internal enemies, ,or sunk in its 
decline, into feebleness and decay. The laws of nations were not 
established upon any foundation commensurate with the importance 
of their objects; they were ill defined and little respected.. ^ ar, 
particularly in its earliest periods, was little better than pillage and 
piracy. 1 A respect for heralds and ambassadors-, and for the 
claims of tlie vanquished, was often violated.” 3 

3. Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present age, we 
learn from the unanimous testimony of voyagers and travellers, as 
well as from those who have resided for any considerable timeamong 
them, that they are immersed in the grossest ignorance and idolatry, 
and that their religious doctrine and practices are equally corrupt. 

' Thus, iu Tartary, the Philippine islands, and among the savage 
nations of Africa, the objects of. worship are the sun, moon, and.suus, 
the four elements, and serpents ; atlonqum, the seveinl qu< 
the earth; in Guinea, birds,fishes, a nd even mountains , and almost 

1 Ilomer and Thucydides, lib. L and Justin, llb.lv. c. 3. I 

s Bp! Gray on the Connection between the Sacred Writings and the Literature of Jewish, 
and Heathen Authors, &C. Vol, L j>p. 217, 2IS, 220, 
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every where, evil spirits. Together with idolatrous worship, sorcery, 
divination, and magic almost universally prevail. Among their re¬ 
ligious tenets, we may notice that, in Tartary, they believe in two 
(rods, one of heaven, the other of the earth; in Japan, they hold that 
there are two sorts of gods, and that demons are to be feared ; in 
Formosa, that several gods preside over the several quarters oi the 
earth, one of whom is paramount above the rest, attaining his su¬ 
premacy by passing through a multitude of bodies; the laitais anc 
American Indians believe in the transmigration of human souls into 
the bodies of beasts, and (as many African tribes also believe) that 
the souls of men after death require meat, drink, and other accom¬ 
modations of this life. Corresponding with such principles, are the 
moral conduct of these, and indeed of almost all pagan nations. 
Polygamy, divorce at the caprice of the husband, and infanticide, 
are nearly universal. Among many of the African tribes, as well as 
in America, cannibalism prevails; and almost everywhere, human 
lives are sacrificed at the caprice of a tyrannical sovereign. Many 
of these nations are yet in the deepest barbarism; but if we advert 
to the actual state of Hindostan and of China, which countries have 
been 'highly- .celebrated for their progress in the useful arts, we shall 
find that they are equally ignorant of the true object of worship, and 
equally immoral in private life. 

The religion of the Hindoos, like that of the antient Persians, is 
affirmed to have originally recognised but one supreme God. 2 But 
whatever may be found in the Vedas, or books by them accounted 
sacred, implying the unity of God, is completely disfigured and lost 
in the multitude of deities or idols associated with him; and in the 


endless superstitions into which the Hindoo worship has degenerated, 
from the earliest periods of authentic history. In Hindostan, indeed, 
the polytheism is of the grossest kind, not fewer than three hundred 
and thirty milliom of deities claiming the adoration of their wor¬ 
shippers: —rites the most impure, — penances the most toilsome,— 
almost innumerable modes of self-torture, as various and extra¬ 
ordinary in kind as a distorted fancy can suggest, and as ..exquisite 
in degree as human nature can sustain, — the burning or burying 
of widows, infanticide, the immersion of the sick or dying in the 
Ganges, and self-devotement to destruction by the idol Juggernaut, 
are among the horrid practices that flow from the system of idolatry 
established among them, and which are exceeded in folly or ferocity 
by none to which paganism has given birth. The manifest effects 
of this system are, an immersion into the grossest moral darkness, 
and a universal corruption of manners. . The Hindoo is taught that 
the image which he beholds is really God, and the heaviest judg¬ 
ments are denounced against him, if he dare to suspect that it is 


i;$ee Millar’s History of the Propagation of Christianity, vol.ii. ch.vii. pp. 197—337. 

~ See Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 172. where the same thing is asserted of the faith 
■of the Arabs and Tartars. See also Sir John Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 147. where 
the Hindoos are said to have degenerated from a worship, originally pure, into idolatry; 
though it is, at the same time, admitted in a note, (e that the most antient Hindoos, though 
4 thej adored God, worshipped the sun and elements, ” 
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nothing more than the elements of which it is composed. 1 In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, the idols are real deities; 
they occupy the place of God, and receive that homage, fear, ser¬ 
vice, and honour which the Almighty Creator so justly claims. 
The -government of God is subverted, together with all the moral 
effects arising from the knowledge of his perfections and his claims, 
upon his rational creatures. There are, it is true, eastern maxims 
of morality, which perhaps are not inferior to the purest doctrines of 
the Greeks and Romans; and it will not be denied by those who 
have examined them, that they have many points of-resemblance 
even to Christian morality. 2 Rut, in consequence of the total want 
of authority (common to them with all other heathen nations), either 
to enforce what is pure in their morality or to emancipate the people 
from the most inveterate and detestable usages, the Hindoos present 
to us all the same inherent defects which characterise the morality 
of the antient western heathens. Institutions, of a most malignant 
nature, exist among them, by which the superior and privileged 
orders are enabled to keep the people in perpetual ignorance and, 
slavery ; and to exclude them for ever from the comforts, the duties,, 
and even the society of their fellows. Hence the universal charac¬ 
teristics of the Hindoos are, habitual disregard of truth, pride, 
tyranny, theft, falsehood, deceit, conjugal infidelity^ filial disobe¬ 
dience, ingratitude (the Hindoos have no word expressive of thanks), 
a litigious spirit, perjury 3 , treachery, covetousness, gaming, servility, 
hatred, revenge 4 , cruelty, private murder, the destruction of ille¬ 
gitimate children, particularly by procuring abortion (not fewer than 
ten thousand children are computed to be thus murdered in the single 
province of Bengal every month), and want of tenderness and com-, 
passion to the poor, the sick, and the dying. 5 

The religious and moral state of China, though less degraded 
than that of the Hindoos, is deplorable, notwithstanding its boasted 
superiority in arts and sciences, and in the wisdom of its institutions. 
Religion, as a system of divine worship, as piety towards God, and 
as holding forth future rewards and punishments, can hardly be said, 
to exist among the Chinese. They have no sabbatical institution,, 


l Asiat, Researches, vol.viii, pp.297, 298. 

a See Asiat. Researches, vohiv. pp,ICC),!67. 

3 <c False witnesses may be obtained in every place* on the slightest notice, and for a. 

mere trifle. Their price varies in different zillahs: in some sixteen may be had for a rupee* 
in others ten ; but four annas each is what no true son of the trade was ever known to 
refuse in the interior; and at this rate any number may be collected, to testify to facts they 
never witnessed.** Essays relative to the Habits, &c. of the Hindoos, pp.316, 317. 
London, 1823. 8vo. ; ^ 

4 Where other revenge for a supposed injury is not in their power, they are known to 
destroy themselves, expressly in order that the guilt of their death may rest upon their 
enemies; and in the hope, that, in the process of the metempsychosis (to which they give 
implicit credit), they may have more speedy opportunity of wreaking their full vengeance 
on the offender. This custom is called Dhurna. See Asiatic Researches, vol.iv. p. 337., 

^ See Ward's History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, 4 vols. 8vo. where 
the facts above noticed are fully detailed. See also Hr. Buchanan s Christian Researchea 
in Asia, and especially Mr. Charles Grant’s u Observations on the State of Society among 
the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals, and, on the means 
of improving it," in vol. x. of the Reports of the House of Commons (1812—1813 ) Tit*. 
East India Company, Fourth Part. 
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no congregational worship, no external forms of devotion, petition, 
or thanksgiving to the Supreme Being: the emperor, and he alone, 
— being high priest, and the only individual who stands between 
heaven and the people, having the same relation to the former that 
the latter are supposed to bear to him, — performs the sacred duties 
according to the antient ritual, and at certain fixed periods, but the 
people have no concern with them. All ranks, trom^ the emperor 
downwards, are full of absurd superstitions, and worship a multitude 
of imaginary deities. ;Most,of the forms of mythology, which make 
any figure in the page of history, now exist in China. The Chinese 
have gods celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous — gods. of the 
hills, of the valleys, of the woods, of the districts, of the families^ of 
the shop, and of the kitchen! — gods, that are supposed to preside 
over the thunder, the rain, the fire; over the grain, over diseases, 
births, and deaths; their idols are silver and gold, wood and stone, 
and clay, carved or molten. Altars are erected on the high hills, in 
the groves, and: under the green trees; and idols are set up at the 
corners of the streets, on the sides of the highways, on the banks of 
canals, in boats and in ships. Astrology, divination, geomancy, and 
necromancy every where prevail: charms and spells every one pos¬ 
sesses. The absurd notion of the transmigration of souls into other 
bodies is universal ; and other articles of faith prevail among them, 
as various as the modes of worship ; in all which the people appear 
to be rather actuated by the dread of evil in this life, than by the fear 
of punishment in another. The duties which they perform are more 
with a view to appease an angry deity, and avert impending calami¬ 
ties, than from any hope of obtaining a positive good. They rather 
consult or inquire of their gods what may happen, than petition 
them to grant it, for a Chinese can scarcely be said to pray. He is 
grateful when the event proves favourable to hisiwishes, petulant and 
peevish with his gods when it is adverse. Though some individual 
instances of integrity have occurred in the intercourse of the Chinese 
with Europeans, yet their general character is. that of fraud, lying, and 
hypocrisy, polygamy universally prevails, as also the cruel practice 
of exposing infants to perish, not fewer than nine thousand of whom 
are computed to be annually destroyed at Pekin, and the same 
number in the rest of the empire. 1 

Nor is the case materially different with the Mohammedans. 
Though their religion includes the acknowledgment of one living 
and true God ; yet, rejecting the Messiah, and attaching themselves 
to a sanguinary and lascivious impostor, it.produces no good effect 
upon their morals, but leaves them .under the dominion of barbarity 
and voluptuousness. These and similar .instances of corruption in 
worship, doctrine, and practice, which have prevailed and still exist 
in the heathen world, fully prove the utter insufficiency of natural 
reason to be a guide in religion ; and also shew into what monstrous 
opinions and practices whole nations may be led, where that is, their 

1 Supplement "to the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, vol. iii. part i, article China. Barrow’s 
Travels in China, pp. 418—487. Milne’s Retrospect of the Protestant Mission to China, 
pp. 29,30. 1 "A 
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guide, without any help from revelation. Nor will it diminish the 
force of this argument, to say that these instances of corruption are 
owing to an undue use of their reason, or that the measure of reason, 
possessed by the heathen nations, is low and imperfect; since they 
are sufficiently skilful in whatever concerns their political or personal 
interests, in the arts of annoying their neighbours, and defending 
themselves against incursions, in forming alliances for their defence, 
and conducting the ordinary affairs of life according to the manners 
and customs of their several countries. Nor are the absurdities in 
religion, which are found among the modern heathen nations, greater 
than those which (we have already seen l ) existed among the polished 
nations of antiquity before the publication of the Gospel: which are 
a joint proof that no age or country, whether rude or civilised, in¬ 
structed or uninstructed, infected or uninfected with plenty or luxury, 
is or can be secured by mere natural reason against falling into the 
grossest errors and corruptions in religion ; and, consequently, that 
ail mankind stand in need of a divine revelation to make known to 
them the will of God, and the duties and obligations which they owe 
to their Creator. 

V. Notwithstanding these important /#<:/<?, and regardless of the 
confessions of the most distinguished antient philosophers of their 
need of a revelation, it is objected by many in our own times, that 
there is no necessity for one; that the book of nature is the only 
book to be studied ; and that philosophy and right reason are suf¬ 
ficient to instruct and to preserve men in their duty. 

Answer 1 . It is an undeniable fact, that the doctrines of Christi¬ 
anity (without considering at present what evidence and authority 
they possess) have had a more powerful influence upon, men, than 
all the reasonings of the philosophers: and though modern opposers 
of Revelation ascribe the ignorance and corruption of the heathen, 
not to the insufficiency of the light of reason, but to their non¬ 
improvement of that light; yet, if this were true, it would not prove 
that there is no need of a revelation, because it is certain that the 
philosophers wanted some higher assistance than that of reason. 

Answer 2. With regard to the pretences of modem deists, it is 
to be observed that almost all men, where the Scriptures have been 
unknown, have in every age been gross idolaters; the few excep¬ 
tions that have existed, being in general a kind of atheistical philo¬ 
sophers. Deists, properly so called, are chiefly found in Christian 
countries, in the later ages, since Christianity has extensively prevailed 
over idolatryand'in the countries where gross pagan idolatry could 


1 See pp. d— St. supra. 

“ The name ol' lJekls, as applied'to-those who'are no friends to revealed religion, is 
said to have been first assumed, about the middle of the sixteenth century, by some gentle¬ 
men in France and Italy, who were willing to cover their opposition to the Christian 
revelation by a more honourable name than that of Atheists. The earliest author, who 
mentions them, is Vire.t, a divine of great eminence among the first reformers; who, in 
the epistle dedicatory prefixed to the first tome of his £( Instruction C/irelienne,” (which was 
published in I JUd), speaks of some persons at that time who called themselves by a new 
name, that of Deists. These, he tells us, professed to believe a God, but shewed no regard 
to Jesus Christ, and considered the doctrine of the apostles and evangelists as fables and 
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110 longer be practised with credit and security. In these circum¬ 
stances, deists acquire, as it were at second-hand, their ghramenng 
Ikht from the book to which they oppose it; and it is a tact that 
almost al the things, which have been said wisely and truly by 

them, ARE MANIFESTLY BORROWED FROM THAT REVELATION WHICH 
THEY REFUSE TO EMBRACE, AND WITHOUT WHICH THEY iNlLVlLJX 
COULD HATE BEEN ABLE TO HAVE DELIVERED SUCH TRUTHS. NoWy 

indeed, that our whole duty is clearly revealed, we not only see its 
agreement with reason, but are also enabled to deduce its obligation 
from reason: but, if we had been destitute of all revealed religion, 
at would have been a work of extreme difficulty to have discovei ed 
our duty in all points. What ground indeed have the modern con¬ 
temners of revelation to imagine, that, if they had lived without the 
light of the Gospel, they would have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, 
and Cicero? How are they certain that they would have made such 
a right use of their reason, as to have discovered truth ? If their lot 
had been among the vulgar, are they sure that they would not have 
been idolaters ? If they had joined themselves to the philosophers, 
what sect would they have followed? Or, if they had set up^ for 
themselves, how are they certain that they would have been skilful 
enough to have deduced the several branches of their duty, or to 
have applied them to the several cases of life, by argumentation and 
force of reason ? It is one thing to perceive that the rules of life, 
which are laid before us, are agreeable to reason, and another thing 
to find out those rules by the mere light of reason. We see that 
many, who profess to govern themselves by the written rules of re¬ 
vealed religion, are nevertheless ignorant of their duty; and how can 
any man be sure that he should have made such a good use of his 
■reason, as to have perfectly understood his duty without help? We 
see that many of those,—who profess firmly to believe in that great 
and everlasting happiness which Christ has promised to obedience, 
and that great and eternal misery which he has threatened against 
disobedience, — are yet hurried away by their lusts and passions to 
transgress the conditions of that covenant to which these promises 
and tnreatenings are annexed; and how can any man be sure, that 
he should be able to overcome these temptations, if these motives 


dreams. He adds that they laughed at ail religion; notwithstanding they conformed 
themselves, externally, to the religion of those with whom they were obliged to live, or 
whom they were desirous of pleasing, or whom they feared. Some of them, he observes, 
professed to believe the immortality of the soul; others were of the Epicurean opinion in, 
this point, as well as about the providence of God with respect to mankind, as if he did 
not concern himself in the government of human affairs. He adds, that many among 
them set 'up for learning and philosophy, and were considered as persons of an acute and 
subtile genius; and that, not content to perish alone in their error, they took pains to 
spread the poison, and to infect and corrupt others by their impious discourses, and their 
bad examples. Bayle’s Dictionary, article Viret, cited in Dr. Leland’s View of the 
Deistical Writers, vol. i. p. 2, 

m Modern infidelity, though it may assume the title of Deism, is in fact little better than, 
disguised atheism. A man seldom retains for any length of time his first deistical opinions ; 
his errors gradually multiply, till he sinks to the last gradation of impiety. The testimony 
of an infidel writer substantiates this point. «« Deism,” says he, <{ is but the first step of 
reason out of superstition. No person remains a Deist, but through want of reflection, 
tirniditv, passion, or obstinacy.” — Brittan’s Modern Infidelity pourtrayed, p, 9. 
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were less known, or less powerfully enforced? But, suppose that he 
could by strength of reason demonstrate all these things to himself 
with the utmost possible clearness and distinctness, yet all men ate 
not equally capable of being philosophers, though all men are obliged 
to be equally religious. At least, thus much is certain, that the re¬ 
wards and punishments of another world cannot be so powerfully 
enforced, in order to influence the lives of men, by a demonstration 
of their reality from abstract reasoning, as by one who assures them, 
by sufficient credentials, that he has actually been in that other state. 

Answer 3. Besides, the contradictory and discordant speculations 
of the modern opposers of revelation, who boast that reason is their 
God (even if they had not long since been fully answered), are so 
great and so glaring, and the pi'ecepts delivered by them for a rule 
of life, are so utterly subversive of every principle of morality, as to- 
demonstrate the absolute necessity of a divine revelation now (sup¬ 
posing one had never been given), in order to lead men to the wor¬ 
ship and knowledge of the true God, and also to impart to them the 
knowledge of their duties to him, and towards one another. A brief 
statement of the recorded opinions of the principal opposers of re¬ 
velation in modern times, will prove and justify this remark. 

1, Concerning religion , the worship of God , and the expectations of 
mankind respecting a future state ; — 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury (who wrote in the former part of 
the seventeenth century, and was the first, as he was the greatest 
and best of the modern deistical philosophers), has laid down the 
following positions, viz. that Christianity is the best religion ,* — that 
his own universal religion of nature agrees wholly with Christianity, 
and contributes to its establishment; — that all revealed religion 
(meaning Christianity) is absolutely uncertain, aiffi of little or no 
use; — that there is one supreme God, who is chiefly to be wor¬ 
shipped;— that piety and virtue are the principal part of his wor¬ 
ship ; -— that we must repent of our sins, and, if we do so, God will 
pardon them ; — that there are rewards for good men, and punish¬ 
ments for wicked men in. a future state; that these piinciples of 
his universal religion are clearly known to all men, and that they 
were principally unknown to the Gentiles (who comprised almost 
all men). Yet, notwithstanding his declaration in favour of Chris¬ 
tianity, he accuses all pretences to revelation of folly^ and unreason¬ 
ableness, and contemptuously rejects its capital doctrines. 

Mr. Hobbes, who was partly contemporary with Lord Herbert, 
affirms that the Scriptures are the voice of God, and yet that they 
have no authority but what they derive from the prince or the ciyil 
power;-—he acknowledges that inspiration is a supernatural gift, 
and the immediate hand of God, and yet the pretence s *8 n 

of madness; — that a subject may hold firmly the faith of Christ in 
bis heart, and yet may lawfully deny him before the magistrate,,..and' 
that in such a case it is not he that denies Christ before men, but his 
governor and the laws of his countrythat God exists, and yet mat 
.that which is not matter is nothing; that honour, worship, prayer, 
"and praise are clue to God, and yet that all religion is ridiculous, , 
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Mr. Blount, who lived dining the latter part of the 'seventeenth 
century, maintained that there is an infinite and eternal God, the 
creator of all things, and yet he insinuates that the world was eternal; 
—that the worship we owe to God consists in prayer to Him, and in 
praise of Him, and yet he objects,to prayer as a duty; that we.are 
to expect rewards and punishments hereafter, according to our actions 
in this life, which includes the immortality of the soul, and yet that 
the soul of man is probably material (and of course mortal). 

The Earl of Shaftesbury lived during the close of the seven¬ 
teenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. He affirms 
that nothing can be more fatal to virtue than the weak and uncertain 
belief of future rewards and punishments; and that this belief takes 
away all motives to virtue; — that the hope of rewards and the fear 
of punishments make virtue mercenary; that it is disingenuous and 
servile to be influenced by rewards; and that the hope of rewards 
cannot consist with virtue; and yet that the hope of rewards is so 
far from being derogatory to virtue, that it is a proof we love virtue; 
— that however mercenary the hope of rewards and the fear of 
punishments may be accounted, it is in many instances a great ad¬ 
vantage, security, and support of virtue; that all obligation to be 
virtuous arises from the advantages (that is, the rewards) of virtue, 
and from the disadvantages (that is, the punishments) of vice;*—that 
those are to be censured who represent the Gospel as a fraud; that 
he hopes the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot (to which Lord 
Shaftesbury had written an elegant preface) will induce the enemies 
of Christianity to like it better, and make Christians prize it the 
more; and that he hopes Christians will be secured against the 
temper of the irreconcileable enemies of the faith of the Gospel; and 
yet he represents salvation as a ridiculous thing; and insinuates that 
Christ was influenced and directed by deep designs of ambition, and 
cherished a savage zeal and persecuting spirit; and that the Scrip¬ 
tures were a mere artful invention, to secure a profitable monopoly 
(that is, of sinister advantages to the inventors); — that man is bom 
to religion, piety, and adoration, as well as to honour and friend¬ 
ship; — that virtue is not complete without piety; — yet he labours 
to make virtue wholly independent of piety; — that ail the warrant 
for the authority of religious symbols (that is, the institutions of 
Christianity) is the authority of the magistrate;—that the magistrate 
is the sole judge of religious truth, and of revelation;—that miracles 
are ridiculous; and that, if true, they would be no proof of the truth 
of revelation ; — that ridicule is the test of truth; and yet, that ridi¬ 
cule itself must be brought to the test of reason; — that the Chris¬ 
tian religion ought to be received when, established by the magistrate; 
yet he grossly ridicules it where it was thus established ; — that 
religion and virtue appear to be so nearly connected, that they are 
presumed to be inseparable companions; and yet that.atheists often 
conduct themselves so well, as to seem to force us to confess them 
virtuous ; that he, who denies a God, sets up an opinion against 
the very well-being of society; and yet that atheism has no direct 
natmal tendency to take away a just sense of right and wrong. 
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Mr. Collins also wrote in the early part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and published a variety of objections against revelation. He 
affirms that man is a mere machine; —• that the soul is material and 
mortal; — that Christ and his apostles built on the predictions of 

fortune-tellers and divines; — that the prophets were mere fortune¬ 
tellers, and discoverers of lost goods; — that Christianity stands 
wholly on a false foundation; yet he speaks respectfully of Chris¬ 
tianity; and also of the Epicureans, whom he at the same time con¬ 
siders as atheists. 

Contemporary with Collins was Mr. Woolston; who, in his Dis¬ 
courses on the Miracles of our Saviour, under the pretence of vin¬ 
dicating the allegorical sense of Scripture, endeavours absolutely to 
destroy the truth of the facts recorded in the Gospels. This writer 
asserts, that he is the farthest of any man from being engaged in the 
cause of infidelity;—that infidelity has no place in his heart;—that 
he writes for the honour of Jesus and in defence of Christianity ; — 
and that his design in writing is to advance the Messiahship and 
truth of the holy Jesus; a to whom,” he says, “ be glory for ever, 
Amen and yet, that the Gospels are full of incredibilities, impos¬ 
sibilities, and absurdities; — that they resemble Gulliverian tales of 
persons and things, which out of romance never had a being;—that 
the miracles, recorded in the Gospels, taken literally, will not abide 
the test of reason and common sense, but must be rejected, and the 
authority of Jesus along with them; and at the same time, he casts 
the most scurrilous reflections on Christ. 

With the two preceding writers Dus. Tindal and Morgan were 
contemporary. The former declares that Christianity, stripped of 
the additions, which mistake, policy, and circumstances, have made 
to it, is a most holy religion; and yet, that the Scriptures are ob¬ 
scure, and fit only to perplex men, and that the two great parts of 
them are contradictory ; — that all the doctrines of Christianity 
plainly speak themselves to be the will of an infinitely wise and holy 
God : and yet, that the precepts of Christianity are loose, undeter¬ 
mined, incapable of being understood by mankind at large, give 
wrong and unworthy apprehensions of God, and are generally false 
and pernicious; — that natural religion is so plain to all, even the 
most ignorant men, that God could not make it plainer, even if he 
were to convey, miraculously, the very same ideas to all men; and 
yet, that almost all mankind have had very unworthy notions of 
God, and very wrong apprehensions of natural religion ; —that the 
principles of natural religion are so clear, that men cannot possibly 
mistake them ; and yet, that almost all men have grossly mistaken 
them, and imbibed a superstition worse than atheism. Dr. Morgan 
asserts that God may communicate his will by immediate inspiration, 
and yet that it can never be proved that he has thus communicated 
his will, and that we are not to receive any thing on the authority of 
revelation* 

Nearly at the same time were published numerous tracts by Mr. 
Chubb, in some of which he assumed the garb of Christianity, 
though it .fe' not difficult to perceive that his true intention was : to 
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betray it. He declares that he hopes to share with his friends in 
the favour of God, in that peaceful and happy stale which God has 
prepared for the virtuous and faithful, in some other future world; 
and yet, that God does not interpose in the affairs of tins world at 
all, and has nothing to do with the good or evil done by men heie, 
—that praver may be useful, as a positive institution, by introducing 
proper thoughts, affections, and actions; and yet he ^timates hat 
It must be displeasing to God, and directly improper;-that a state 
of rewards and punishments hereafter is one of the truths w ine 1 aie 
of the highest concern to men; and yet, that the arguments foi the 
immortality of the soul are wholly unsatisfactory: and that the soul 
is probably matter; — that men are accountable to God for all then 
conduct, and will certainly be judged and dealt with according to 
the truth and reality of their respective cases ; and yet, that men 
will not be judged for their impiety or ingratitude to God, nor ior 
their injustice and unkindness to each other; but only for voluntary 
injuries to the public; and that even this is unnecessary and useless; 

_that God may kindly reveal to the world., when greatly vitiated 

by error and ignorance, truths necessary to be known, and precepts 
necessary to be obeyed; and yet, that such a revelation would be, 
of course, uncertain and useless; — that Christ’s .mission at least 
in his view, probably divine; and yet, that Christ, in his opinion, 
was of no higher character than the founder of the Christian sect 
(that is, another Sadoc, Cerinthus, or Herbert) that Christ was 
sent into the world to acquaint mankind with the revelation of the 
will of God; and yet, that his birth and resurrection were ridiculous 
and incredible; and that his institutions and precepts were less 
excellent than those of other teachers and ^lawgivers; — that the 
New Testament, particularly the writings of the apostles, contain 
excellent cautions and instructions for*our right conduct; and that 
the New Testament yields much clearer light than any other tra¬ 
ditionary ■-revelation ; and yet that the New Testament has contri¬ 
buted to the perplexity and confusion oi mankind, and exhibits 
doctrines heretical, dishonourable to God, and injurious to men; 
and that the apostles were impostors ; and'that the Gospels and Ads 
of the Apostles resemble Jewish fables and popish legends rather 
than accounts of factsthat as, on the Christian scheme, Christ 
will be the judge of the quick and the dead, lie Inis not on this 
account (that is, admitting this to be true) any disagreeable appre¬ 
hension on account of what he has written; and yet he ridicules the 
' birth and resurrection of Christ, represents his instructions as in¬ 
ferior to those of the heathen philosophers and lawgivers, asserts his 
doctrines to be dishonourable to God and injurious to mankind, mid 
allows him not to be sinless, but merely not a gross sinner, lie 
further declares, that the resurrection of Christ, if true, proves not 
the immortality of the soul; — that the belief of a future state is of 
no advantage to society ; — that all religions are alike; — that it is 
of no consequence .what religion a man embraces; and he allows not 
any room for dependence on God’s providence, trust in him, and 
resignation to his will, as parts of duty, or religion. 
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Lord Bolingbroke declares that power and wisdom are the only 
attributes of God, which can be discovered by mankind; and yet, 
that he is as far from denying the justice as the power of God; that 
his goodness is manifest; at the same time he ascribes every other 
perfection to God, as well as wisdom and power, and says, this is 
rational; — that the wisdom of God is merely a natural attribute, 
and in no sense moral; and yet, that the wisdom of God operates 
in choosing what is fittest to be done (of course, it is a moral attri¬ 
bute, involving perfect moral rectitude, as well as perfect knowledge); 
— that God is gracious and beneficent; — that whatever God has 
done is just and good; — that such moral perfections are in God as 
Christians ascribe to him ; yet he censures divines for ascribing these 
perfections to God; -— that we learn from our own power and 
wisdom, the power and wisdom of God; and yet, that it is profane 
to ascribe the excellencies of our nature to God, although without 
limit or imperfection. He undertakes to defend the righteousness 
of God against divines; and yet asserts that holiness and righteous¬ 
ness in God are like nothing in men ; that they cannot be conceived 
of by men, nor argued about with any certainty; and that to talk of 
imitating God in his moral attributes is blasphemy; —* that God 
made all things; and yet, that he did not determine the existence 
of particular men (of course lie did not determine the existence of 
any man, all men being particular men); ■— that he will not pre¬ 
sume to deny, that there have been particular providences ; and yet 
that there is no foundation for the belief of any such providences, 
and that it is absurd and profane to assert or believe them ; — that 
God is just, and that justice requires that rewards or punishments 
be measured to particular cases, according to their circumstances, 
in proportion to the merit or demerit of every individual, and yet, 
that God does not so measure out rewards or punishments; and 
that, if he did, he would subvert human affairs ; that he concerns 
not himself with the affairs of men at all ; or, if he does, that he 
regards only collective bodies of men, not individuals; that he 
punishes none, except through the magistrate; and that there will 
be no state of future reward's or punishments; — that divines are 
deserving of censure for saying that God made man to be happy; 
and yet he asserts that God made man to be happy here, and that 
the end of the human state is happiness;— that the religion of na¬ 
ture is clear and obvious to all mankind ; and yet that it lias been 
unknown to the greatest part of mankind ; —that we know material 
substance, and are assured of it; and yet, that we know nothing of 
either matter or spirit ;— that there is, undeniably, something in our 
constitution, beyond the known properties of matter; and yet, that 
the soul is material and mortal; and that to say the soul is imma¬ 
terial, is the same thing as to say that two and two are five ; — that 
self-love is the great law of our nature; and yet, that universalbe¬ 
nevolence is the great law of our nature;—that Christianity is a..re- 
publication of the religion of nature, and a benevolent, system; that 
its morals are pure; ami that he is determined to seek for genuine 
Christianity with the simplicity of spirit with which Christ himself 
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taught it in the gospel; and yet a great part of his works, particu¬ 
larly of his philosophical works, was written for no other end but to 
destroy Christianity. He also declares, that there is no conscience 
in man, except artificially,—that it is more natural to believe many 

gods than to believe one. . , , -n 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century flourished David 
Hume, whose acuteness of observation, and elegant style, have 
secured for his writings an extensive circulation. He asserts that 
there is no perceptible connection between cause and effect; — that 
the belief of such connection is merely a matter of custom ; that 
experience can shew us no such connection; — that we cannot with 
any reason conclude that, because an effect has taken place once. 
It will take place again; — that it is uncertain and useless to argue 
from the course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause; — that we 
cannot,- from any analogy of nature, argue the existence of an intel¬ 
ligent cause of all things ; — that there is no reason to believe that 
the universe proceeded from a cause ;—that there are no solid argu¬ 
ments- to prove the existence of a God ;—that experience can furnish, 
no argument concerning matters of fact, is in this case useless, and 
can g?ve rise to no inference or conclusion; and that there is no re¬ 
lation between cause and effect;- and yet, that experience is our only 
cruide in matters of fact, and the existence of objects; that it is 
universally allowed, that nothing exists without a cause ; that eveiy 
effect is so precisely determined, that no other effect could, in such 
circumstances, have possibly resulted from the operation of Its cause; 
_that the relation of cause is absolutely necessary to the propaga¬ 
tion of our species, and the regulation of our conduct ; that volun¬ 
tary actions are necessary, and determined by a fixed connection 
between cause and effect;—that motives are causes operating neces¬ 
sarily on the will; — that man is a mere machine (that is, an object 
operated on necessarily by external causes); —' that there is no con¬ 
tingency (that is, nothing happening without a settled cause) in the 
universe; and that matter and motion maybe regarded as the cause 
of thought (that is, the soul Is a material cause, and thought its 
e |f ec t); — that God discovers to us only faint traces of his character; 
and that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe to him any 
perfection which is not discovered to the full in’his works (and of 
course, that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe any per¬ 
fection to God); — that it is unreasonable to believe God to be wise 
and good ; — that what we believe to be a perfection in God may be 
a defect (that is, holiness, justice, wisdom, goodness, mercy, and 
truth, may be defects in God); consequently, injustice, folly, malice, 
and falsehood may be excellencies in his character; — that no re¬ 
ward or punishment can be rationally expected beyond what is al¬ 
ready known by experience and observation. 

While Hume and Bolingbroke were propagating these sentiments 
in England, Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, Frederick II. King of 
Prussia, and other distinguished writers, had confederated for the 
avowed purpose of annihilating the Christian religion. Their writ¬ 
ings are too numerous to admit of extracts; but it is in the posthu- 
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mous works of the King of Prussia, that we see a faithful delineation 
of the real tenets and opinions of the most celebrated philosophers 
of the continent, of the founders and legislators of the great empire 
of infidelity, with the philosophic monarch himself at their head. 
Every secret of their hearts is there laid open in their familiar and con¬ 
fidential correspondence with each other; and there we see that they 
were pretended deists, but real atheists; that, although the name of 
a Supreme Being was sometimes mentioned, yet it was seldoiri men¬ 
tioned but with ridicule and contempt: and that they never con¬ 
ceived him to be any thing more than the intelligent principle that 
animates all nature, the source of life and motion, the sensorium of 
the universe; but in other respects totally unconnected with this 
earth and its inhabitants. <fi In consequence of this doctrine these 
philosophers rejected all idea of a providence and a moral governor 
of the world. They ascribed every effect to fate or fortune, to ne¬ 
cessity or chance; they denied the existence of a soul distinct from 
the body; they conceived man to be nothing more than an organised 
lump of matter, a mere machine, an ingenious piece of clock-work, 
which, when the wheels refuse to act, stands still, and loses all power 
and motion for ever. They acknowledged nothing beyond the grave, 
no resurrection, no future existence, no future retribution; they con¬ 
sidered death as an eternal sleep, as the total extinction of our being; 
and they stigmatised all opinions different from these with the names 
of superstition, bigotry, priestcraft, fanaticism, and idolatry ,” 1 

Such are the various, contradictory, and impious tenets promul¬ 
gated by the most eminent champions of what is called deism 2 
(and which have been repeated in different ways by the opposers of 
revelation in our age), concerning religion, the worship of God, and 
the expectations of mankind respecting a future state. We shall 
only add, that though the infidels of the present day profess to be 
the disciples of nature, and to receive her unerring instructions, yet 
they differ from each other with an almost endless variety. Having 
gradually receded from true Christianity to false, — some are un¬ 
believers in the nature, — some in the providence, — and others even 
in the existence of a God; but all of them are unanimous in reject¬ 
ing the divine testimony, and in renouncing the God of the Bible. 
Let us now take a brief view, 

2. Of their precejpis concerning morals. 

Loan Herbert declared that men are not hastily, or on small 
grounds, to be condemned, who are led to sin by bodily constitution; 
-— that the indulgence of lust and of anger is no more to be blamed 
than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, or the drowsiness produced 

by lethargy. 

Mr. Hobbes asserted that the civil or municipal law is the only 
foundation of right and wrong; that where there is no civil law, 


1 Bp. Portcus’s Charge in 1794. (Tracts, pp. 266, 267.) 

Ur. Dwight’s Nature, i ftc. of Infidel Philosophy, pp.20—42. Most of the preceding 
statements of the opposers of revelation, as well as of those which follow concerning morals, 
are selected from Dr. Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, where their identical expres¬ 
sions are given, and their fallacies are exposed with great depth of argument and learning. 
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every man’s judgment is the only standard of right and wrong; 
that the sovereign is not bound by any obligation of truth or justice, 
and can do no wrong to his subjects; — that every man has a light 
to all things, and may lawfully get them if he can . 

Lord Bolingsroke resolved all morality into self-love as its 
principle, and taught that ambition, the lust of power, sensuality, 
and avarice, may be lawfully gratified, if they can be ^gratified; 

__that the sole foundation of modesty is vanity, or a wish to shew 

ourselves superior to mere animals ; that man lives only in the pre¬ 
sent world, and is only a superior animal; — that the chief end of 
man is to gratify the appetites and inclinations of the flesh ; —that 
modesty is inspired by mere prejudice; and that polygamy is a pait 
of the law or religion of nature. He also intimates that adulteiy is 
no violation of the law of nature; and that there is no wrong, except 

in the highest lewdness. . . . i • 

Me. Hume (the immorality of whose principles is displayed in 

his Private Correspondence recently published 3 ) maintained that self- 
denial, self-mortification, and humility are not virtues, but are use¬ 
less, and mischievous; — that they stupify the understanding, sour 
the temper, and harden the heart; — that pride, self-valuation, 
ingenuity, eloquence, quickness of thought, easiness of expiession, 
ddicacv of taste, strength of body, and cleanliness, are virtues; and, 
consequently, that to want honesty, to want understanding, and to 
want strength of body, are equally the subjects of moral disappro¬ 
bation ;_that adultery must be practised, if men would obtain all die 

advantages of life;—that, if generally practised, it would in time 
cease to be scandalous ; and that if practised secretly and frequently, 
it would by degrees come to be thought no crime at all ! ! ! 

Both Voltaire and Helvetius advocated the unlimited grati¬ 
fication of the sensual appetites, and the latter held that it is not 
agreeable to policy to regard gallantly (that is, unlawful intercourse 
with married women) as a vice in a moral sense; and that, if men 
will call it a vice, it must be acknowledged that there are vices which 
are useful in certain ages and countries ! In other words, that in 
those countries such vices are virtues. 1 2 3 Rousseau also had recourse 
to feelings as his standard of morality. 66 1 have only to consult 
myself, 55 said he, “ concerning what I do. All that I feel to be 
riffht, is right. Whatever I feel to be wrong, is wrong. All the 
morality of our actions lies in the judgment we ourselves form of 
them. 55 3 And just before the French revolution broke out, it is a 
known fact that- the idea of moral obligation was exploded among 
the infidel clubs that existed in every part of France^ 

Such is the morality taught by some of those who in the last cen¬ 
tury claimed to be received as the masters of reason. It were no 
difficult task to add to their precepts many similar ones from the 
opponents of revelation in our own times; but as they only re-assert 

1 See the u Correspondence of David Hume with several distinguished Persons.” 
London, 1820, 4to. 

2 Helvetius, De l’Esprit, tom. i. disc. 2. ch. 15. p. 176. etseq* 

3 Emilius, tom. i. pp. 166—*168. 
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the atheistical and immoral tenets of their predecessors with in¬ 
creased malignity and grossness, we shall spare the reader the pain 
of perusing passages that cannot but shock the mind of every one 
who cherishes the least regard for decency or social order. Let us 
advert, however, for a moment, to the effects produced by these 
principles on an entire people^ and also on individuals . 

The only instance in which the avowed rejectors of revelation 
have possessed the supreme power and government of a country, 
and have attempted to dispose of human happiness according to 
their own doctrines and wishes, is that of France during the greater 
part of the revolution, which, it is now well known, was effected by 
the abettors of infidelity. The great majority of the nation had 
become infidels. The name and profession of Christianity was 
renounced by the legislature: and the abolition of the Christian 
sera was proclaimed. Death was declared by an act of the repub¬ 
lican government to be an eternal sleep. The existence of the 
Deity, and the immortality of the soul, were formally disavowed by 
the National Convention: and the doctrine of the resurrection from 
the dead was declared to have been only preached by superstition 
for the torment of the living. All the religions in the world were 
proclaimed to be the daughters of ignorance and pride; and it was 
decreed to be the duty of the convention to assume the honourable 
office of disseminating atheism (which was blasphemously affirmed 
to be truth) over all the world. As a part of this duty, the con¬ 
vention, further decreed, that its express renunciation of all religious 
worship should, like its invitations to rebellion, be translated into 
all foreign languages ; and it was asserted and received in the con¬ 
vention,” that the adversaries of religion had deserved well of their 
country ! Correspondent with these professions and declarations 

were the effects actually produced. Bubble worship was utterly 
abolished. The churches were converted into c temples of reason/ 
in which atheistical and licentious homilies were substituted for the 
proscribed service; and an absurd and ludicrous imitation of the 
pagan mythology was exhibited under the title of the 5 religion of 
reason." In the principal church of every town a tutelary goddess 
was installed with a ceremony equally pedantic, frivolous, and pro¬ 
lane ; and the females, selected to personify this new divinity were 
mostly prostitutes, who received the adorations of the attendant 
municipal officers, and of the multitudes, whom fear, or force, or 
motives of gain, had collected together on the occasion. Contempt 
for religion or decency became the test of attachment to the govern¬ 
ment; and the gross infraction of any moral or social duty was 
deemed a proof of civism, and a victory over prejudice. All distinc¬ 
tions of right and wrong were confounded. The grossest debauchery 
triumphed. The reign of atheism and of reason was the reign of terror. 

« Then proscription followed upon proscription; tragedy followed 
after tragedy, in almost breathless succession, on the theatre of France. 
Almost the whole nation was converted into a horde of assassins. 
Democracy and atheism, hand in hand, desolated the country, and 
converted it into one vast field of rapine and of blood/ Irx one part of 
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France, the course of a river (the Loire) was impeded by the drowned 
bodies of the ministers of religion, several hundreds of whom were de¬ 
stroyed in its waters; children were sentenced to death for the faith 
and loyalty of their parents; and they, whose infancy had sheltered 
them from the fire of the soldiery, were bayoneted as they clung about 
the knees of their destroyers. The moral and social ties were un¬ 
loosed, or rather tom asunder. For a man to accuse his own father 
was declared to be an act of civism, worthy of a true republican ; 
and to neglect it, was pronounced a crime that should be punished 
with death. Accordingly, women denounced their husbands, and 
mothers their sons, as bad citizens and traitors; while many women, 

_.not of the dress of the common people nor of infamous reputation, 

but respectable in character and appearance, — seized with savage 
ferocity between their teeth the mangled limbs of their murdered 
countrymen. u France during this period was a theatre of crimes, 
which, after all preceding perpetrations, have excited in the mind 
of every spectator amazement and horror. The miseries, suffered 
by that single nation, have changed all the histories of the preceding 
sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and have been enhanced and 
multiplied without a precedent, without a number, and without a 
name. The kingdom appeared to be changed into one great prison; 
the inhabitants converted into felons; and the common doom of man 
commuted for the violence of the sword and bayonet, the sucking 
boat and the guillotine. To contemplative men it seemed for a 
season as if the knell of the whole nation was tolled, and the world 
summoned to its execution and its funeral. Within the short time 
of ten years, not less than three millions of human beings are sup¬ 
posed to have perished,- in that single country, by the influence of 
atheism. Were the world to adopt and be governed by the doctrines 
of revolutionary France, what crimes would not mankind perpetrate ? 
What agonies would they not suffer ?” 1 Yet republican France is 
held up in the present day as an example worthy to be followed in 
this country ! 

With regard to the influence of deism on individuals, we may 
remark that the effects which it produces are perfectly in unison 
with the principles which its advocates have maintained. In order 
to accomplish their designs, there is no baseness in hypocrisy to 
which they have not submitted. Almost all of them have worn a 
mask of friendship, that they might stab Christianity to the heart; 
— they have professed a reverence for it, while they were aiming to 
destroy it. Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Woolston, 
Tindal, Chubb, and Lord Bolingbroke, were all guilty of the vile 
hypocrisy of lying, while they were employed in no other design 
than to destroy it. Collins, though he had no belief in Christianity, 
yet qualified himself for civil office by partaking of the Lord's 
Supper ; and Shaftesbury and others were guilty of the same base 


i The details, on-which the above representation is founded, may be seen at length in 
the Abbd Barm el’s Memoirs of Jacobinism ; Gifford’s Residence in France, during the 
years 1792—1795, vol. ii, and Adolphus’s History of France, vol, ii. Dwight’s System 

of Theology, yoI. i. p. 52, ' . 
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hypocrisy. a Such faithless professions, such gross violations of 
truth in Christians, would have been proclaimed to the* universe by 
these very writers as infamous desertions of principle ^ and decency.. 
Is' it, less infamous in themselves ? All hypocrisy is detestable; 
but none is so detestable as that which' is coolly written with full 
premeditation, by a man of talents, assuming the character of ^ 
moral and religious instructor, a minister, a prophet of the truth of 
the infinite God. Truth is a virtue perfectly defined, mathematic¬ 
ally clear, and completely understood by all men of common sense.. 
There can be no haltings between uttering truth and falsehood, no 
doubts, no mistakes; as between piety and enthusiasm, frugality 
and parsimony, generosity and profusion. Transgression, therefore* 
is- always a known, definitive,, deliberate villany. In the sudden 
moment of strong temptation, in the hour of unguarded attack, in 
the flutter and trepidation of unexpected alarm, the best man may, 
perhaps, be surprised into any sin; but he, who can, coolly, of 
steady design, and with no unusual impulse, ^utter falsehood* and 
vent hypocrisy, is not far from finished depravity. 

« The morals of Rochester and Wharton need no- comment. 
Woolston was a gross blasphemer. Blount solicited hk sister-in- 
law to* marry him, and, being refused, shot himself, Tindal was 
originally, a protestant, then turned papist, then protestant again,, 
merely to suit the times, and was at the same time infamous for vice 
in general, and the total want of principle., He is said, to^ have died 
with this prayer in his mouth: 6 If there is a God, I desire that lie 
may have mercy on me/ Hobbes wrote his Leviathan to serve the 
cause of Charles I., but finding him fail of success, he turned it 
to the defence of Cromwell, and made a merit of this fact to the 
usurper; as Hobbes himself tmblushingly declared to Lord Clarendon. 
Morgan had no regard to truth; as is evident from his numerous 
falsifications of Scripture, as well as from the vile hypocrisy of pro¬ 
fessing, himself a Christian in those very writings in which he labours 
to destroy Christianity. Voltaire, in a letter now remaining, re¬ 
quested his friend D’Alembert to tell for him a direct and palpable 
lie, by denying that he was the author of the Philosophical Dictio¬ 
nary. D’Alembert in his answer informed him, that he had. told 
the lie* Voltaire has indeed expressed his own moral character 
perfectly in the following words: 6 Monsieur Abbe, I must be read, 
no matter whether I am believed or not/ 1 2 ” He also solemnly pro¬ 
fessed to believe the Catholic religion, although at the same time he 
doubted the existence of a God, and at the very moment in which 
he was plotting the destruction of Christianity, and introducing tne 
awful watch-word of his party a Ecrasez VInfame — at that very 
moment, with bended knee and uplifted eye, he adored.the cross of 
Christ, ; and received the host in the communion of the church of 
Rome. This man was also a shameless adulterer, who, with his 
abandoned , mistress, violated the confidence of his visitors, by open- 


1 Dwight on Infidelity,.pp. 47, 48. 

2 Crush the wretch/ — meaning Jesus Christ., 
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inc- their letters 1 ; and his total want of all principle, moral or 
religious,—his impudent audacity, — his filthy sensuality, his pei - 
secuting envy,—his base adulation,—his unwearied treachery,— 
his tyranny, — his cruelty, — his profligacy, and his hypocrisy, will 

render him for ever the scorn , as Ins unbounded powers will the 

wonder, of mankind. t 

The dishonesty, perjury, and gross profligacy of Rousseau, who 
alternately professed and abjured the Roman Catholic and Iiotest.- 
ant religion, without believing either, and who died m the very act 
of uttering a notorious falsehood to his Creator, as well as ot 1 aine 
and other advocates of infidelity,—are too notorious to render it 

necessary to pollute these pages with the detail of them. . 

VI. Since then the history and actual condition ot mankind, m 
all ages, concur to, shew that a divine revelation is not only possible 
and probable, but also absolutely necessary to recover them out ot 
their universal, corruption and degeneracy, and to make known to 
them the proper object of their belief and worship, as well as then 
present duties and future expectations; it remains that we consider 
THE POSSIBLE MEANS OF COMMUNICATING SUCH REVELATION TO THE 


/WORLD.' 

There appear to be only two methods by which an extraordinary 
discovery of the will of God may be made to man; viz. 1. An 
immediate revelation, by inspiration or otherwise, to each individual 
separately; or else, 2. A commission, accompanied with indisputable 
credentials, bestowed on some to convince others that they were 
actually delegated by God, in order to instruct them in those things 
which lie has revealed- 

But it cannot seem requisite that the Almighty should imme¬ 
diately inspire, or make a direct revelation to, every particular per¬ 
son in the. world: for either he must so powerfully influence the 
minds and affections of men, as to take away their choice and free¬ 
dom of acting (which would be to offer violence to human nature); 
or else men would, for the most part, have continued in their evil 
courses and' practices, and have, denied God in their lives-; though 
their understandings were ever so clearly and fully convinced of his 
will and commandments, as well as of his eternal power and godhead. 
But even if God were willing to vouchsafe some immediate revela¬ 
tion of himself to vicious and immoral persons, how can we be 
assured that they -would be converted ? Would they not rather 
find out some pretence to persuade themselves, that it was no real 
revelation, but the effect of natural agents, or of melancholy and a 
disturbed imagination ? They might, perhaps, be terrified for the 
present; but there is every reason to apprehend, from" the known 
infirmity and depravity of mankind, that such persons would soon 
stifle their terrors with their accustomed arguments for atheism and 
infidelity. ; 

Independently, however, of the inefficacy of immediate revelation 


1 See the publication intituled Vie Privee dc Voltaire ct de Madame du Chatelek, Paris, 

1820 , 870 , 
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to every man in particular, the supposing it to be thus made, would 
fill the world with continual impostures and delusions; for, if every 
one had a revelation to himself, every one might pretend to others 
what he pleased; and one man might be deluded by the pretence of 
a revelation made to another, against an express revelation made to 
himself. And this, we may conclude, would often happen from 
what we experience every day: for if men can be perverted by the 
arts and insinuations of others, against their own reason and judg¬ 
ment, they might as well be prevailed upon to act against a revelation 
made to them ; though revelations should be things as common and 
familiar among men as reason itself is. Immediate revelations, 
therefore, to every particular individual, would have been needless 
and superfluous; they would have been unsuitable to the majesty 
and honour of God ; they would have been ineffectual to the ends 
for which they were designed; and would have afforded occasion for 
■many more pretences to impostures than there are now in the world. 

: The only other way by which the divine will can be revealed to 
mankind, is that which the Scriptures affirm to have actually been 
employed ; viz. the qualifying of certain persons to declare that wnl 
to others, by infallible signs and evidences that they are authorised 
and commissioned by God. What those evidences are, will be 
discussed in a subsequent page. It is however but reasonable to 
suppose, that divine revelations should be committed to writing, in 
order that they might be preserved for the benefit of mankind, and 
delivered down genuine and uncorrupted to posterity: for, 

1. Oral Tradition is so uncertain and so insecure a guide, that it 
a revelation claiming to be divine be not transmitted by writing, it 
cannot possibly be preserved in its purity, or serve mankind as a 
certain rule of faith and of life. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe, that writing is a more 
secure method of conveyance than tradition, being neither so liable to 
involuntary mistakes, through weakness of memory or understanding, 
nor so subject to voluntary falsifications, suppressions, or additions, either 
out of malice or design. “It is also a method of conveyance more 
natural and human. It is nothing extraordinary for a book to be trans¬ 
mitted pure and entire from generation to generation: but a traditionary 
doctrine, especially if it be of any considerable length, cannot really be 
preserved without a miracle, without the occasional interposition of 
Almighty God to renew the memory of it at particular intervals, or his 
continual assistance and inspiration to keep it always a ^ v ® °e- 

It is likewise a method of conveyance more co “P^® a "^/toeether - 
senting itself to all at once, and to all alike, to be compared togetner, 
whereas a traditionarv doctrine must be communicated by little and 
little and without doubt communicated differently at different times by 
different persons? 1 It is, moreover, a method of conveyance more general 
aittercm pcrsoi s , r h further than his words; and 

ii? ™ »e';d x,m, ff i. °< ?» k “’ 

Sey .Sd publi.1. thtog. to 1»™ * writ ten or printed m , hoot 

Works, vol. vi. pp. 233. et seq. London, 1820. 8vo. 
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<2, -Further-, experience shows that writing is a method of convey¬ 
ance more lasting than tradition. 

It is an old and trite observation, that a word heard perishes, but 
a 'letter written remains . 1 Jesus Christ is said to have per orme many 
other miracles, and to have done many other memorable things, besides 
those which have been committed to writing 2 3 ; but, observe, how much 
more faithful record is than mere report; the few, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, which were written, are preserved and credited, while the many, 
which were not recorded in writing, have long since been utterly lost and 
forgotten. “ Every thing, of any consequence, we desire to have m 
writing. By this, laws are promulgated ; by this, arts and sciences are 
propagated"; by this, titles and estates are secured. And what do we 
know of antient 'history, but the little that cometh down to us m books 
and writings? Tradition passeth away like the morning cloud; but 
books may live as long as the sun and moon endureth. ^ 

3. To the preceding arguments for the usefulness and expediency 
of written revelation, arising from the uncertainty of oral tradition, 
and the greater security and advantages of writing, we may add, that 
it is certaxrily more fair and open, more free from suspicion of any 
fraud or contrivance, to have a religion preserved in writing, there 
to be read and examined by all, than to have it left only with a few, 
to be by them communicated in discourse to others; as no two per¬ 
sons express the same thing exactly in the same manner, nor even 
the same person at different times. 

The heathen philosophers had their exoteric and esoteric doctrines, as 
they distinguished them; that is, some which they generally delivered, and 
others which they communicated only to a few select auditors : but the 
first propagators of Christianity, knowing no such distinctions, delivered 
the 'whole doctrine which they professed to have received from God. 
The heathen priests had their mysteries, which were to be concealed 
from the profane vulgar; but Christianity can never be made too public. 
Most other religions also are committed to writing for the use of their 
particular professors; and it would be a prejudice to the Christian 
religion if it did .not enjoy the same advantage. “ The Jews had what 
.they called an oral law, as well as a written one; and the one as well as 
.the other they asserted to have been given by God on Mount Sinai — the 
.oral to serve as a comment or explanation of the written law. But, in 
process of time, these traditions multiplied so fast, that the Jews found it 
necessary to keep their traditions no longer as traditions, but committed 
„them to writing; and they .are now preserved in the books called the 
Talmuds. So fallible is tradition, so much more secure is writing, even 
jn the opinion of the greatest traditio.nists; and if the doctrines of re¬ 
ligion must, one time or other, be written, it is better surely to have them 
written by inspired authors at first, than by others afterwards/’ 

4. Lastly, the importance of the matter, the variety of the sub¬ 
jects, and the design of the institutions, contained in those books, 
which Jews and Christians account to be sacred, are additional 
reasons why they should be committed to writing. “ The matter is 
of no less importance than the whole will of God and the salvation 


1 Vox audita perit, littera scripta manefc. 

2 John, xx. 30. xxi. 25. 

3 Bp. Newtotfs Works, vol.iv. p. 24. 
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of mankind, our duty here and our happiness hereafter; and if any 
thing deserves to be written,, do not these things [deserve to be: 
recorded] in the most lasting characters? The subjects likewise; 
are very various, histories of times past and prophecies of things to* 
come, orations and epistles, sublime points of faith and plain rules, 
of practice, hymns and prayers and thanksgivings, all too excellent 
to be forgotten, but too many all to be remembered. The law was 
for a single nation ; but the Gospel is for the whole world. For a 
single nation it was requisite that their laws should be written, or to 
what can they appeal, and by what can they regulate their practice ? 
And if it was necessary for the law to be written, it was certainly much 
more necessary for the Gospel, which was designed to be both of perpe¬ 
tual and universal obligation, a religion for all ages and for all nations.” 1 - 


The necessity of a divine revelation having been proved, and the. 
probability that such a revelation would be given to mankind having 
been shewn, it remains that we examine the pretensions of the Old 
and New Testaments to be that revelation. Among the numerous 
attacks which have been made on the truth of Christianity, one of 
the most formidable is that which is directed against the authenticity 
of the scriptures. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of rules 
and opinions from a series of books, which were not written by the 
authors to whom we ascribe them; and that the volume to which 
we give the title of divine, and which is the basis of our faith and 
manners, is a forgery of later ages. It is therefore of importance 
to ascertain, first, the genuineness, authenticity, and incorruptness 
of the several books contained in the Bible, considered simply as 
compositions ; the credibility of their respective authors will next be 
investigated ; and their claims to be received as divinely inspired* 
will then be examined. In discussing these momentous topics, it 
would perhaps be the shorter way, to prove first the genuineness* 
authenticity, incorruptness, and inspiration of the New Testament 2 : 
for, if its claims to be received as a divinely inspired book be ad¬ 
mitted, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the divine inspir¬ 
ation, &c. of the Old Testament; because the writers of the New 
Testament incessantly appeal to it, and make ample quotations from 
it. As, however* the modern impugners of revelation have directed 
their arguments chiefly against the Old Testament, in order that, 
by impeaching its credibility, they may with greater probability of 
success undermine and invalidate the dispensation revealed in the 
New Testament, we shall commence with the Old Testament; be¬ 
cause if that be true, (the dispensation it contains being introductory 
to that contained in the New Testament,) the latter, being founded 
on and perfective of the former, must of necessity be true also. By 
adopting this arrangement, it is possible that some few arguments 


i Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. iv. p. 28. 

* This is the method pursued by Bishop Marsh, in his Course of Lectures- on the Se¬ 
veral Branches of Divinity. Part, VII. Lectures xxxi. — xxxvii, Cambridge, 182S r 8va«. 
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may be repeated; but the importance of the subjects discussed will 
(it is hoped) be deemed a satisfactory apology for such unavoidable 
repetitions. 1 


CHAPTER IL 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION L 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. Great importance of the question, 'whether the Boohs contained in the Old 
Testament are genuine or spurious .— Genuineness and authenticity de¬ 
fined. — IL Genuineness of the Canon of the Old Testament* —1. Extern 
nal Proofs of the Genuineness of the Old Testament . — (1.) The Manner 
in which these Books have been transmitted to us. (2.) The Paucity of 
Books extant when they were written. ($.) The Testimony of the Jews. 
(4.) A particular Tribe was set apart to preserve these writings . (5.) Quo¬ 
tations of them by antient Jews. (6.) The evidence of antient Versions. 
2. Internal Evidence. — (1.) Language, style , and manner of writing* 
— (2.) Circumstantiality of the Narratives contained in the Old Testa¬ 
ment* — III. Proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of the Penta¬ 
teuch in particular* -—1. From the language in which it is written *— 
2. From the nature of the Mosaic law .—3. From the united historical 
testimony of Jews and Gentiles . — 4. From the contents of the Penta¬ 
teuch. — IV. Objections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch considered 
and refuted. 


l If the books, contained in the Old Testament, were not written 
by those authors to whom they are ascribed, or about that time to 
which they are assigned, but were written by authors who lived at 
a much later period,—that is, if they were supposititious or spumous, 
the history which is related in them would by no means be worthy 
of the great credit that is given to it; the design, which pervades 
these books, would have been an imposition upon a later age, and 
the accomplishment of that design in the New Testament would be 
altogether an extraordinary and singular occurrence; the miracles, 
therein recorded to have been antiently performed, would have been 
the invention of a later age, or natural events would have been me- 


. 1 Besides the authorities above cited, the author has been largely Indebted for the mate¬ 
rials of this. Chapter to the Collection of Boyle Lectures in 3 vols. folio, (London, 1739)« 
particularly to the Lectures of Bishops Williams and Leng, and of Dr. Samuel Clarke; 
to Dr. Leland s “ Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation shewn from the 
State of Religion m the Antient Heathen World,” 3d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. (Glasgow 
■ Londori » l819 J 5 and to the same author’s masterly “ View of the Dcislical Writers ” 
Ihe reader,.who may not be able to consult these valuable works, will find a well-written 
‘ ^imperative View of Natural and Revealed Religion,” in the second volume of « Chris¬ 
tian Essays,” by the Rev. S. C. Wilks. London, 1817. 8vo. 
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tamorphosed into miracles; the prophecies, asserted to be contained 
in those books, would have been invented after the historical facts 
which are narrated in them; and, lastly, Jesus Christ and his 
apostles would have approved and recommended the works of im¬ 
postors. Hence it is evident of what great importance the 
question is, whether these books are Genuine, that is, whether they 
were written by the persons whose names they bear, and, (especially it 
the author be unknown) about that time which is assigned to them, or 
at which they profess to have been written; and also, whether they 
are Authentic; that is, whether they relate matters of fact as they 
really happened, and in consequence possess authority. For, a book 
may be genuine that is not authentic; a book may be authentic that 
is not genuine; and many are both genuine and authentic, which 
are not inspired. The first epistle ot Clement Bishop of Rome is 
o-enuine, having been written by the author whose name it bears; 
but it possesses no authority on which we can found any doctrines. 

“ The history of Sir Charles Grandison is genuine, being indeed 
written by Richardson, the author whose name it bears; but it is 
not authentic, being a mere effort of that ingenious wnter s invention 
in the production of fictions. Again, the Account of Lord Anson s 
Voyages is an authentic book, the information being supplied by 
Lord Anson himself to the author; but it is not genuine, for the 
real author was Beniamin Robins, the mathematician, and not Wal¬ 
ters, whose name is appended to it. Hayley’s Memoirs of the Life 
of Cowper are both genuine and authentic: they were written by 
Mr. Hayley, and the information they contain was deduced from 
the best authority.’’ 1 But the poems, which bear the name of 
Rowley, are neither genuine nor authentic, not having been wntten 
by him, nor by any one who lived in the fifteenth century, but being 
wholly the productions of the unhappy youth Chatterton, who lived 

three hundred years afterwards. 

II. Genuineness of the Canon of the Old Testament, v 

“ The word, Canon, signifies not only a catalogue or list, but 
also a law or rule. Those books are held canonical, which weie 
admitted by Jews and Christians, as a rule of faith and manners. 

In what age and by what author any book is written is a question 
of fact, that can only be answered by historical testimonies. These 
historical testimonies are; 

1. Unexceptionable witnesses, who possessed both the means 
of knowing, and who were also willing to communicate the tenth, 


2. Certain marks which may be discerned in the subject-matte^ 
diction, genius, and style of the books, and which show that they 
were written by the authors to whom they are ascribed, oi about the 

age to which they are referred. , 

The former are termed external arguments, and the lattei, m 


Tpr. Gregory’s Letters on tire Evidences, &c. of the Christian Religion, vol. i. 

p. 84. 2d edit. u 

1 Rankeu’s Institutes of Theology, p. l«i>- 
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termh and as these two species of testimony are universally admitted 
to be sufficient for proving the genuineness of the writings of Thu¬ 
cydides, Plutarch, or Livy, or of any other antient profane authors, 
no further ‘testimony ought to be required for the solution of our 
question. 

1 , External Proofs of the Genuineness of the Canon of the Old 
* Testament . 

(1.) As those who were coeval with any Hebrew writer, and tran¬ 
scribed any book which they received from his hands, and also de¬ 
livered the same to others to be transcribed, knew by whom and at 
what time such book was written; and as these, having a certain 
knowledge of the author and of the age in which he lived, delivered 
such book to their immediate descendants, and these again to their 
posterity, and so from one generation to another through all suc¬ 
ceeding ages, —all these persons jointly testify that such book is the 
genuine production of the author whose name it bears, and ot the 
age in which he lived. 

(2.) The books, thus transmitted from one generation to another, 
(especially in that very remote age when the first books of the Old 
Testament were written), could not but remain, both more easily, 
as well as more certainly, uncorrupted, and be propagated with 
fidelity, because at that time there were but few books, and also 
because the tradition relative to their origin was most easily recol¬ 
lected. And .as this tradition (which was not communicated in the 
schools to their pupils by learned men, whose various conjectures 
sometimes obscure truth, but in private houses by fathers to their 
children 1 ) was approved, many of the authors therefore did not 
subscribe to their works, either their names, or the age in which 
they lived; but, where any of them did annex their names to their 
writings, nothing further was requisite than faithfully to transcribe 
such notification, — a task which could be performed with the ut¬ 
most facility. 

(8.) In fact there was no motive to induce the Hebrews to corrupt 
this very simple tradition : on the contrary, as these books were held 
in the highest reverence and estimation by much the greater part of 
that people, they had the most powerful motives for transmitting 
the origin of these documents truly to their posterity. If, indeed, 
the Hebrew nation had been disposed to betray the trust confided 
to them, a motive would not have been wanting to them for pro¬ 
pagating falsehoods respecting their books, because these contain 
such repeated, — we may almost add — such incessant, reproofs 
and censures of them, as an unteachabie, inflexible, and headstrong 
people, as place their character in an unfavourable point of view. 
But, ^ notwithstanding, if that people testify that these books are 
genuine, they become- witnesses against themselves, and consequently 
their testimony is unexceptionable. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe that the character 


1 -Compare Dent, xxxii. 7, 8. and Psal. lxxviii. 3—7. 
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of the Jews is a strong proof that they have not forged the Old Tes¬ 
tament Were a person brought before a court of justice on a sus¬ 
picion of forgery, and yet no presumptive or positive evidence of his 
guilt could be produced, it would be allowed by all that he ought 
to be acquitted. But, if the forgery alleged were inconsistent with 
the character of the accused ; if it tended to expose to disgrace his 
general principles and conduct; or, if we were assured that he con¬ 
sidered forgery as an impious and abominable crime, it would require 
very strong testimony to establish his guilt. This case corresponds 
exactly with the situation of the Jews. If a Jew had forged any 
book of the Old Testament, he must have been impelled to so bold 
and dangerous an enterprise by some very powerful motive. It 
could not be national pride, for there is scarcely one of these books 
which does not severely censure the national manners. It could 
not be the love of fame, for that passion would have taught him 
to flatter and extol the national character; and the punishment, 
if detected, would have been infamy and death. _ The love of wealth 
could not produce such a forgery, for no wealth was to be gained 
by it. 1 

(4.) The true knowledge of the origin of these books could not 
be easily corrupted or lost, because a particular tribe among the He¬ 
brews was set apart from the rest, and consecrated, among other 
things, for the express purpose of 'watching over the preservation of 
these historical documents; and further, there were never wanting 
men, belonging to the other tribes, both at that time and also during 
the Babylonian captivity, — (for instance, those who in more antient 
times were the governors of the Hebrew republic, and were called, 
first, judges, and afterwards prophets,) — by whom these books were 
held in the highest reverence, because they were themselves descend¬ 
ed froin that very age, and from these very authors. Although the 
names of some of these authors, and also the age in which they lived, 
are lost in oblivion, yet as the Jews confess their ignorance, such 
confession is an evidence that they would not have testified it, if 
they had not received it as certain from their ancestors. In the 
meantime, the age at least of these anonymous books has not so 
entirely been neglected, but that we have the clearest evidence that 
not one of them'was written later than the fifth century before the 
Christian sera. 

(5.) The Old Testament, according to our Bibles, comprises 
thirty-nine books, viz. the Pentateuch or five books of Moses, called 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, the books 
of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1&2 Samuel, 1 & 2 Kings, 1 & 2 Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah,. Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of Solomon, the Prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with his La¬ 
mentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea,,: Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariab, and 
MalachL But, among the antient Jews, they formed only twenty - 


1 Ency. Brit. vol. mu p> 107, art. Scripture, 3d edit. 
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two books \ according to the letters of their alphabets which were 
twenty-two in number; reckoning Judges and Ruths Ezra and Ne- 
hemiahj Jeremiah and his Lamentations, and the twelve minor^ Pro¬ 
phets, (so called from the comparative brevity of their compositions,) 
respectively as one book. It is not necessary here to enter into a 
minute inquiry concerning the authors of these books 1 2 : but we may 
state generally, that the Pentateuch consists of the writings of Moses, 
collected by Samuel, with a very few additions; that the books of 
Joshua and Judges, together with that of Ruth and the first part of 
the book of Samuel, were collected by the same prophet; that the 
latter part of the first book of Samuel, and the whole of the second 
book, were written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, probably 
Nathan and Gad; that the books of Kings and Chronicles are ex¬ 
tracts from the records of succeeding prophets concerning their own 
times, and also from the public genealogical tables made by Ezra ; 
that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are collections of similar 
records, some written by Ezra and Nehemiah, and some by their 
predecessors; that the book of Esther was written by some eminent 
Jew, who lived in or near the times of the transactions therein 
recorded, most probably by Ezra, though some think Mordecai to 
have been its author; the book of Job, by a Jew, most probably 
Moses; the Psalms, by David, Asaph, and other pious persons; the 
books of Proverbs, the Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, by Solomon; and 
the prophetical books, by the prophets whose names they bear. 

(6.) Let us now consider the evidence of testimony for the authen¬ 
ticity of the books of the Old Testament. As the Jews were a more 
ancient people than the Greeks or Romans, and were for many ages 
totally unconnected with them, it is not to be expected that we 
should derive much evidence from the historians of those nations; 
it is to the Jews principally that we must look for information. The 
uniform belief, indeed, of ail Christians, from the very commencement 
of Christianity to the present time, has considered the books above 
enumerated to have constituted the whole of the Old Testament: 
and the catalogues of them, which were formed by the author of the 
synopsis attributed to Athanasius 3 , by Epiphanius 4 , and Jerome* r> , 
(towards the close of the fourth century,) by Grigen 6 7 , (in the middle 
of the third century,) and Melito Bishop of Sardis(towards the 
close of the second century,) all agree with the above enumeration* 
To these we may add the testimonies of the Greek translators of the 
Old Testament, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, who lived 
towards the dose of the second century, and that of the Peschito or 


1 Josephus contr. Apion. lib. i. § 8. Origen’s Philocalia, cited in Eusebius’s Hist. 
Eccl. lib. vi. c. 25. 

* This subject is discussed infra, Vol. IV. in the critical prefaces to each book. 

3 Athanasii Opera, tom. ii. pp. 2 26 —204. Dr. Earthier has given the most material 
extracts from this synopsis, respecting the canon of Scripture, Works, 8vo, vol. iv. 
jp'p. 290, 291.; 4to. vol.ii. p. 404. 

4 Hoeres. xxix. Op. tom. i. p. 122, et seq, 

' 5 In his Prologus Galeatus and EphL ad Paulinwnu 

c Op. tom. ii. p. 529,, and in Eusebius, Hist, Eccl. lib. vi, c. 25, 

7 A pud Eus'eMum, Hist. Eccl. lib. vf. c. 20, 
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old Syriac version, executed very early in the second, if not at the 
close of the first century of the Christian aera. Here the Jewish 
testimonies join us. Not to enter into any minute details concerning 
the several Targums or Chaldee paraphrases 1 on various parts of the 
Old Testament, which were compiled between the third and ninth 
centuries of the Christian sera, nor the Jerusalem and Babylonish 
Talmuds or Commentaries upon the Misna or Traditions of the 
Jews: — Philo, an Egyptian Jew 2 , (who lived in the first century 
of the Christian sera) quoted as having canonical authority, no other 
books than those which are contained in the Hebrew Bible, and 
which alone were acknowledged by the Jews of Palestine, 

Philo, it is true, in none of his writings, gives an express notice of 
the canon of the Old Testament; but in very numerous scattered 
passages he has indicated his own opinion, and probably also the 
opinion of his contemporaries concerning the merit and importance of 
each of the books which formed part of that canon, M. Hornemann 3 , 
who carefully read and examined all Philo’s works, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining his opinion on the canon of the Old Testament, 
divides the books of the Old Testament, according to Philo’s expres¬ 
sions, into three classes, viz. 1. Books cited with the express remark 
that they are divine ; in this class are found the Pentateuch, the book 
of Joshua, the first book of Samuel, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, 
Zeehariah, the Psalms, and the Proverbs. 2. Books cited without any 
notice, of their indue origin: this class contains the book of Judges, 
Job, the first book of Kings, and several detached Psalms. 3. Books 
not mentioned by Philo , viz. Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, the two books 
of Chronicles, Daniel, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon. 

To the books, to which Philo expressly ascribes a divine origin, 
we must probably add the second book of Samuel and the two books 
of .Kings, these three books forming only one with the first book of 
Samuel, which Philo calls divine. Of the twelve minor prophets, 
he cites only two as inspired: and it is certain that the twelve formed 
only one book. As he never quotes the apocryphal books, we may 
therefore place all the books of the Old Testament, which he ex¬ 
pressly quotes, into one class, viz. that of the books which he ac¬ 
counted sacred; and this class, according to the preceding observ¬ 
ations, is composed of" the five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, 
1&2 Samuel, I&2 Kings, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the twelve minor 


1 'I'ho Targums here alluded to are those called the Jerusalem Targum, and the Tar- 
gum of the Pseudo- Jonathan, on the Pentateuch ; that on the Cetubim, or Holy writings 
(comprising the hooks of Psalms, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the 
Song of Solomon, Uuth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther), the Targum on the 
JMegilloth (comprising the live last-mentioned books), three on the book of Esther, and 
one* on the hooks of Chronicles. See an account of these Targums, infra, Yol. II. Parti. 
Chap. II. Sect. I. 

u Do Vita Musis, lib. ii. The passage of Philo here referred to, and also the other 
testimonies above cited, are given at full length (with somt"'...additional evidences from 
Christian writers) by Sehmidias, in his elaborate nistom Anti qua et Vimlicatlo Canon is 
Saeri Veteris et Novi Testament!, pp. Hvo. IJpsim, 1775. 

a C. |«\ Hornemaim, Observation's ad Illustrationem Doetrinoide Canone Yeteris Tes¬ 
tament! ex Phi lone. Haunia*, 177M, hvo. 
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prophets, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. The other books may 
have formed part of the canon of the Egyptian Jews. Ruth was an 
appendix to the book of Judges ; Nehemiah to the second part of 
Ezra; and the Lamentations of Jeremiah might be joined to his 
prophecies. Rut the silence of Philo concerning any book, proves 
nothing against its canonical authority, if it be not contradicted or 
overturned by other positive proofs. 1 

We now proceed to a testimony, which, though concise, is more 
important than any of the preceding, the testimony of Josephus, 
who was himself a Jewish priest, and also contemporary with the 
apostles. 2 Following the enumeration above accounted for, he says, 
in his treatise against Apion 3 , £C We have not thousands of books, 
discordant, and contradicting each other; but we have only twenty- 
two, which comprehend the history of all former ages, and are justly 
regarded as divine. Five of them proceed from Moses; they include 
as well the Laws, as an account of the creation of man, extending to 
the-time of his (Moses’s) death. This period comprehends nearly 
three thousand years. From the death of Moses to that of Arta- 
xerxes, w r ho was king of Persia after Xerxes, the Prophets , who suc¬ 
ceeded Moses, committed to writing, in thirteen books, what was 
done in .their days. The remaining four books contain Plymns to 
God (the Psalms) and instructions of life for man.” 4 

The threefold division of the Old Testament into the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, mentioned by Josephus, was expressly 
recognised before his time by Jesus Christ, as well as by the sub¬ 
sequent writers of the New Testament. 5 We have therefore sufficient 
evidence that the Old Testament existed at that time; and if it be 
only allowed that Jesus Christ was a person of a virtuous and irre¬ 
proachable character, it must be acknowledged that we draw a fair 
conclusion, when we assert that the Scriptures were not corrupted 
in his time: for, when he accused the Pharisees of making the law 
of no effect by their traditions, and when he enjoined his hearers to 
search the Scriptures, he could not have failed to mention the cor¬ 
ruptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any had existed in that age. 
About fifty years before the time of Christ were written the Targums 

1 Melanges de Religion, &c. tom. ix. p. 188—191. Nismes, 1824. 8vo. 

2 Of these Talmuds, as well as of the writings and character of Josephus, a particular 
account will be found infra, Vol. II. Part. I. Chap. V. § II, III. “ Josephus was bom 
about the year 87 of the Christian aura ; and therefore, though much younger than the 
apostles, must still have been contemporary with many of them, especially ivith St. Paul, 
St Peter, and St. John.’' — Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches of England 
and Rome, p. 107. 

3 Bib. i. § 8. tom. ii. p. 441* ed. ITavercamp. 

4 Oii the canon of Jewish Scripture according to the testimonies of Philo and Jose¬ 
phus, see further, Bp. Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, Part vii. Lectures xxxiil. and xxxiv. 
pp. 17—50. 

5 Among very many passages that might be adduced, see Matt. xi. 13. and xxil. 40. 
Luke, xvi. 16* xx# 42. xxiv, 25. 44. Acts,i, 20. iii. 22. vii. $5 —37. xxvi, 22. and xxviii. 
23. Rom. x. 5. 2 Cor. iii. 7—15. 2 Tim. iii. 14 —17. Heb. vii. 14. and x. 28. An in¬ 
spection of the chapter on the Quotations from the Old Testament in the New (see Vol. II. 
Part I. Chap.VII.) will furnish abundant proofs that the Jewish canon, in the time of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, contained the same books which now constitute our Old 
Testament. 
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of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the 
Prophets (according to the Jewish classification of the books of the 
Old Testament); which are evidence of the genuineness of those 
books at that time. 

We have, however, unquestionable testimony of the genuineness 
of the Old Testament, in the fact, that its canon was fixed some cen¬ 
turies before the birth of Jesus Christ. Jesus the son of Sirach, 
author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, makes evident references to the 
prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and mentions these pro¬ 
phets by name; he speaks also of the twelve minor prophets. It like¬ 
wise appears from the prologue to that book, that the law and the 
prophets, and other antient books, were extant at the same period. 
The book of Ecclesiasticus, according to the best chronologers, was 
written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a. m. 3772, that is, two 
hundred and thirty-two years before the Christian sera, and was 
translated by the grandson of Jesus into Greek, for the use of the 
Alexandrian Jews. The prologue was added by the translator, but 
this circumstance does not diminish the evidence for the antiquity of 
the Old Testament: for he informs us, that the Law and the Pro¬ 
phets, and the other books of their fathers, were studied by his grand¬ 
father ; a sufficient proof that they were extant in his time. 

(6.) Fifty years, indeed, before the age of the author of Ecclesi¬ 
asticus, or two hundred and eighty-two years before the Christian sera, 
the Greek version of the Old Testament, usually called the Septuagint, 
was executed at Alexandria, the books of which are the same as in 
our Bibles ; whence it is evident that we still have those identical 
books, which the most antient Jews attested to be genuine,—-a benefit 
this which has not happened to any antient profane books whatever. 
Indeed, as no authentic books of a more antient date, except those 
of the Old Testament, are extant, it is impossible to ascend higher 
in search of testimony. The evidence, indeed, which we have ad¬ 
duced, is not merely that of the more modem Jews: —it is also that of 
the most antient, as is manifest from this circumstance, that the latter 
of these books always recognise others as known to be more antient, 
and almost every where cite them by name: whence it is evident 
that those antient authors long since received testimony from their 
ancestors, that those more antient books were the genuine works of 
the authors whose names they bear. 

2 . Strong — we may add indisputable—as this external evidence 
of the genuineness of the Old Testament unquestionably is, the In¬ 
ternal Evidence arising from the consideration of the language, 
style, maimer of writing, and also from the circumstantiality of the 
narratives contained in the Books of the Old Testament, is an 
equally decisive and incontestable argument for their genuineness, 
and also to show that they were not and could not be invented by 
one impostor, or by several contemporary impostors, or by several 
successive impostors. 

(1.) The Language , Style, and Manner of Writing , used in the 
hooks of the Old Testament, are internal arguments of their genuine¬ 
ness# and prove not only that they must have been written by different 
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persons, hut also enable us with precision to ascertain a time, at or 
before which they must have been composed . 1 

The Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament was written, being 
the language of an antient people, that had little intercourse with their 
neighbours, and whose neighbours also spoke a language which had 
great affinity with their own, would not change so rapidly as modern lan¬ 
guages have done, since nations have been variously intermingled, and 
since arts, sciences, and commerce have been so greatly extended. Yet, 
since no language continues stationary, there must necessarily be some 
changes in the period of time 2 that elapsed between Moses and Mala- 
chi. 3 If, therefore, on. comparing the different parts of the Hebrew 
Bible, the character and style of the language are found to differ (which 
critical Hebrew scholars have proved to be the case), we have strong in¬ 
ternal criteria that the different books of the Old Testament were com¬ 
posed at different and distant periods ; and consequently a considerable 
argument may thence be deduced in favour of their genuineness. Fur¬ 
ther, the books of the Old Testament have too considerable a diversity 
of style to be the work either of one Jew (for a Jew he must have been 
on account of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. If, 
therefore, they be all forgeries, there must have been a succession of im¬ 
postors in different ages, who have concurred to impose upon posterity, 
which is inconceivable. To suppose part to be forged, and part to be 
genuine, is very harsh; neither would this supposition, if admitted, 
be satisfactory. 

Again, the Hebrew language ceased to be spoken as a living language 
soon after the Babylonish captivity; but it would be difficult or impos¬ 
sible to forge any thing in it, after it was become a dead language. All 
the books of the Old Testament must, therefore, be nearly as antient as 
the Babylonish captivity; and since they could not all be written in the 
same age, some must be considerably more antient, which would bring us 
back again to a succession of conspiring impostors. Lastly, the simpli¬ 
city of style and unaffected manner of writing, which pervade all the 
books of the Old Testament (with the exception of such parts as are 
poetical and prophetical), are a very strong evidence of their genuineness, 
even exclusively of the suitableness of this circumstance to the times of 
the supposed authors. Not one of these criteria is applicable to the 
books which in some editions are attached to the Old Testament under 
the title of the Apocrypha : for they never were extant in Hebrew, 
neither are they quoted in the New Testament, or by the Jewish writers, 
Philo and Josephus; on the contrary, they contain many things which are 
fabulous, false, and contradictory to the canonical Scriptures. 4 


1 F °r view of the internal evidence of the genuineness of the Old Testament, the 
author is chiefly indebted to the observations of the profound and ingenious philosopher 
David Hartley (on Man, vol. ii. pp. 97—104.), and of the learned and accurate professor 

Jahn (Introductio in Libros Sacros Veteris Foederis, pp. 18_28.) 

. \ The departure of the Israelites from Egypt, under the direction of Moses, took place 
in the year of the world 2513, or before Christ 1491. Malachi delivered his predictions 
under Nehemiah s second government of Judea, between the years 436 and 420 before 
the^ Christian sera. The interval of time, therefore, that elapsed between them is between 
1071 and 1055 years; or, if we reckon from the death of Moses (a. m. 2555) b. c, 1451 
it is from 1015 to 1031 years. v * 

T, S . t“ ° fthe J arious Ganges in the Hebrew language is given, infra, Vol. II. 

Parti. Chap.I. Sect.I. J 

* The arguments against the genuineness of the Apocryphal books, which are here ne- 

thiVVolume 0 No T^ectT’ ^ ^ f0lWd di3CUSSed at len S th iifra, in the Appendix to 
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(2.) The very great number of Particular Circumstances of Time, 
Place, Persons, $c. mentioned in the books of the Old Testament, 
is another argument both of their genuineness and authenticity. 

A statement of the principal heads, under which these particular 
circumstances may be classed, will enable the reader fully to appre¬ 
hend the force of this internal evidence. 

There are, then, mentioned in the book of Genesis, the rivers of Para¬ 
dise, the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, the deluge with its 
circumstances, the place where the ark rested, the building of the tower 
of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the dispersion of mankind, or the 
division of the earth amongst the posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
the generations of the post-diluvian patriarchs, with the gradual shorten¬ 
ing of human life after the flood, the sojournings of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with many particulars of the state of Canaan and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries in their times, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
state of the land of Edom, both before and after Esau’s time, and the 
descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the state of Egypt before Moses’s 
time. —In fine, we have in this book the infancy and youth of the 
human race, together with the gradual and successive progress of 
civilisation and society, delineated with singular minuteness and accu¬ 
racy. 

In the book of Exodus are recorded the plagues of Egypt, the institu¬ 
tion of the passover, the passage through the Red Sea, with the destruc¬ 
tion of Pharaoh and his host there, the miracle of manna; the victory 
over the Amalekites, the solemn delivery of the law from mount Sinai, 
many particular laws both moral and ceremonial, the worship of the 
"■olden calf, and a very minute description of the tabernacle, priests_ 
garments, ark, &c. —In Leviticus we have a collection of ceremonial 
laws with all their particularities, and an account of the deaths of Madab 
ami Abihu. — The book of Numbers contains the first and second num¬ 
berings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the peculiar offices of 
the tfiree several families of the Levites, many ceremonial laws, the 
iourneyings and encampments of the people in the wilderness during 
"forty years, with the relation of some remarkable events which happened 
in this period ; as the searching of the land, the rebellion of ICorah, the 
victories over Arad, Silion, and Og, with tlve division of the kingdoms of 
the two last among the Gadites, Reubcmtes, and Mana.ssites, the history 
of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midiamtes; all of which 
« re described with the several particularities of time,, place, and peisons. 
L_ The book of Deuteronomy contains a recapitulation of many tilings 
comprised in the three last books, with a second delivery of the law, 
chiefly the moral one, by Moses, upon the borders of Canaan, just 

b ° In' tile book of Joshua, we have the passage over Jordan, the conquest 

of the land of Canaan in detail, and the division of it among the tribes, 

including a minute geographical description. - The book of Judges 
recites a*great variety of public transactions, with the private origin of 
some In all, the names of times, places, and persons, both among the 
Israelites, and the neighbouring nations, are noted with particularity and 

simplicity _In the book of Ruth is a very particular account of the 

genealogy of David, with several incidental circumstances.— The books 
of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemtah, contain the transac¬ 
tions of the kings before the captivity, and governors afterwards, all 
delivered in the same circumstantial manner. And here the particular 
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account of the regulations, sacred and civil, established by David, and of 
the building of the temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the 
beginning of the first book of Chronicles, and the lists of the persons who 
returned, sealed, &c. after the captivity, in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, deserve especial notice, in the light in which we are now consider¬ 
ing things. — The book of Esther contains a like account of a very 
remarkable event, with the institution of a festival in memory of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many historical facts in an incidental 
way; and this, with the books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canti¬ 
cles, allude to the manners and customs of antient times in various ways. 
In the Prophecies there are some historical relations; and in the other 
parts the indirect mention of facts, times, places, and persons, is inter¬ 
woven with the predictions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may observe, First , that, in fact, 
we do not ever find that forged or false accounts of things superabound 
thus in particularities. There is always some truth where there are con¬ 
siderable particularities related, and they always seem to bear some pro¬ 
portion to one another. Thus there is a great want of the particulars of 
time, place, and persons in Manetho’s account of the Egyptian dynas¬ 
ties, Ctesias’s of the Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chro- 
nologers have given of the antient kingdoms of Greece ; and, agreeably 
thereto, these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth: whereas Thucydides’s history of the Peloponnesian war, and 
Caesar’s of the war in Gaul, in both which the particulars of time, place, 
and persons are mentioned, are universally esteemed true, to a great de¬ 
gree of exactness. — Secondly, a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, 
would be careful not to mention so great a number of particulars, since 
this would be to put into his reader’s hands criteria whereby to detect 
him. Thus we may see one reason of the fact mentioned in the last pa¬ 
ragraph, and which in confirming that fact, confirms the proposition 
here to be proved. — Thirdly, a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, could 
scarcely furnish such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive how 
faithful records kept from time to time by persons concerned in the 
transactions should contain such lists; nay it is natural to expect them 
in this case, from that local memory which takes strong possession of the 
fancy in those who have been present at transactions; but it would be a 
work of the highest invention and greatest stretch of genius to raise from 
nothing such numberless particularities, as are almost every where to be 
met with in the Scriptures. — Fourthly, if we could suppose the persons 
who forged the books of the Old and New Testaments to have furnished 
their readers with the great variety of particulars above mentioned, not¬ 
withstanding the two reasons here alleged against it, we cannot however 
conceive but that the persons of those times when the books were pub¬ 
lished, must by the help of these criteria have detected and exposed the 
forgeries or falsehoods. For these criteria are so attested by allowed 
facts, as at this time, and in this remote corner of the world, to establish 
the truth and genuineness of the Scriptures, as may appear even from 
this chapter, and much more from the writings of commentators, sacred 
critics, and such other learned men as have given the historical evidences 
for revealed religion in detail; and, by parity of reason, they would 
suffice even now to detect the fraud, were there any; whence we may 
conclude, fortiori, that they must have enabled the persons who were 
upon the spot, when the books were published, to do this; and the im¬ 
portance of many of the particulars recorded, as well as of many of the 
precepts, observances, and renunciations enjoined, would furnish them 
with abundant motives for this purpose. 
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TTnon the whole, therefore, we conclude, that the very great 
number of particulars of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in the 
Old Testament, is a proof of its genuineness and truth, even inde¬ 
pendently of the consideration of the agreement of these particulars 
with history, both natural and civil, and with one another; which 
agreement will be discussed in the following chapter as a confirm- 
‘ *?. c t i . credibility of the writers of the Old Testament. 
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to style, but also In regard to character and cultivation of language ; if 
one discovers the golden, another the silver, a third a brazen, a fourth 
the Iron age, we have strong internal marks of their having been com¬ 
posed at different and distant periods* No classical scholar, independ¬ 
ently of the Grecian history, would believe that the poems ascribed to 
Homer were written in the age of Demosthenes, the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes in the time of Origen, or the commentaries of Origen m the clays 
of Lascaris and Ckrysoloras. For the very same reason it is certain that 
the five books, winch are ascribed to Moses, were not written m the 
time of David, the Psalms of David in the age of Isaiah, nor the prophe¬ 
cies of Isaiah in the time of MalachL But it appears from what has 
been said above, in regard to the extinction of the Hebrew language, 
that the book of Malachi could not have been written much later than 
the Babylonish captivity ; before that period, therefore, were written the 
prophecies of Isaiah, still earlier the Psalms of David, and much earlier 
than these the books which are ascribed to Moses, There is no pre¬ 
sumption, therefore, whatsoever, a priori, that Moses was not the author 
or compiler of the Pentateuch.” 1 And the ignorance of the assertion, 
which has lately been made — that the Hebrew language is a compound 
of the Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee languages, and a distortion of each or 
them with other provincial dialects and languages that were spoken by 
adjoining nations, by whom the Jews had at various times been subdued 
and led captive, — is only surpassed by its falsehood and its absurdity, 

2, But further, the four last hooks of Moses contain ce a system oj 
ceremonial and, moral laws, which, unless we reject the authority of all 
history, were observed by the Israelites from the time of their departure 
out of Egypt till their dispersion at the taking of Jerusalem. 

« These Laws therefore are as antient as the conquest of Palestine. It 
Is also an undeniable historical fact, that the Jews in every age believed 
that their ancestors had received them from the hand of Moses, and that 
these laws were the basis of their political and religious institutions, as 
long as they continued to be a people.” 2 Things of private* concern 
may easily be counterfeited, but not the laws and constitution of a 
whole country. It would, indeed, have been impossible to forge the 
civil and religious code of the Jews without detection; for their civil and 
religious polity are so blended and interwoven together, that the one 
cannot-be separated from the other. They must, therefore, have been 
established at the same time, and derived from the same originaland 
both together evince the impossibility of any forgery more than either 
of them could singly. The religion and government of a people cannot 
be new modelled. Further, many of the institutions, contained in the 
ceremonial and moral laws given to the Jews by Moses, were so burthen- 
some, and some of them (humanly speaking) were so hazardous, or rather 
so certainly ruinous to any nation not secured by an extraordinary pro¬ 
vidence correspondent to them — especially those relating to the sab¬ 
batical year, the resort of all the males to Jerusalem annually at the three 
great festivals, and the prohibition of cavalry — that forged books, con¬ 
taining such precepts, would have been rejected with the utmost abhor¬ 
rence. As the whole Jewish people were made the depositories and 
keepers of their laws, it is impossible to conceive that any nation, with 
such motives to reject, and such opportunities of detecting, the forgery 
of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, should 

1 Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 6, 7. 

2 Ibid. p. 7, 
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vet receive them and submit to the heavy yoke imposed by the laws con¬ 
tained in them. That they should often throw it off m part, and fora 
time and rebel against the divine authority of their law, though suffi¬ 
ciently evidenced, is easily to be accounted for, from what we see and 
feel in ourselves and others every day: but that they should return and 
repent and submit to it, unless it were really delivered by Moses, and 
had the sanction of divine authority, is utterly incredible. We are 
therefore reduced to this dilemma, to acknowledge either that these laws 
were actually delivered by Moses, or that a whole nation during fifteen 
hundred years groaned under the weight of an imposture, without once 
detecting or even suspecting the fraud. The Athenians believed that the 
system of laws by which they were governed, was composed by Solon , 
and the Spartans attributed their code to Lycurgus, without ever being 
suspected P of a mistake in their belief. Why then should it be doubted, 
that the rules prescribed in the Pentateuch were given by Moses . To 
deny it, is to assert that an effect may exist without a cause, or that a 
„ re at and important revolution may take place without an agent. We 
Sk™ therefore .n orient little .Sort of 

that the subdance of the Pentateuch proceeded from Moses , and that 

the very words were written by him, though not so mathematically de¬ 
monstrable as the former, is at least a moral certainty. The Jews whose 
evidence alone can decide in the present instance, have believed it. 10 m 
the earliest to the present age: no other person ever aspired to be 
thought the author, and we may venture to affirm, that no other person 
could have been tlm author. For it is wholly incredible, that the Jews 
though weak and superstitious, would have received in a later age, a set 
of wdtings as the genuine work of Moses, if no history and no tradition 
had preserved the remembrance of his having been the author. 

3 . The united Historical Testimony of Jews and Gentiles 
attests the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuci. 

AUho A the spirit of antient simplicity, which breathes through¬ 
out these books, renders it improbable that they were fabricated in 
n later n<re • vet, when we add to this the universal consent of those 
kenLTh’o wL mo.t concerned, »d best able, to aseem.n the 
point in question, »c h.ve »n additional testtmon, m foeour of the 
genuineness and authenticity ol the Pentateuch. 
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book of tlie Old Testament implies the previous existence of the Penta¬ 
teuch : in many of them it is expressly mentioned, allusion is made to it 
in some, and it is quoted in others. These contain a series of externa! 
evidence in its favour, which is hardly to be confuted; and when the 
several links of this argument are put together, they will form a chain, 
which it would require more than ordinary abilities to break. In the 
first place, no one will deny that the Pentateuch existed in the time of 
Christ, and his apostles, for they not only mention it, but quote it. 1 2 
< This we admit,’ reply the advocates for the hypothesis which it is our 
object to confute, e but you cannot therefore conclude that Moses was 
the author, for there is reason to believe that it was composed by Ezra.’ 
Now, unfortunately for men of this persuasion, Ezra himself is evidence 
against them; for, instead of assuming to himself the honour which they 
so liberally confer on him, he expressly ascribes the book of the law to 
Moses ; 4 and they set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in 
their courses, for the service of God, which is in Jerusalem, as it is writ¬ 
ten in the book of. Moses.’ 2 Further, the Pentateuch existed before the 
time of Ezra, for it is expressly mentioned during the captivity in Baby¬ 
lon by Daniel (ix. 11— 13;) b. c. 537 or 538. Long before that event, it 
was extant in the time of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 15.) b. c. 624*, and was 
then of such acknowledged authority, that the perusal of it occasioned 
an immediate reformation of the religious usages, which had not been 
observed according to the 6i word of the Lord, to do after all that is 
written in this book.” (2 Chron, xxxiv. 21.) It was extant in the time 
of Hoshea, king of Israel, b. c. 678, since a captive Israelitish priest was 
sent back from Babylon (2 Kings xvii. 27.) to instruct the new co¬ 
lonists of Samaria in the religion which it teaches. By these Samaritans 
the book of the law was received as genuine, and was preserved and 
handed down to their posterity 3 , as it also was by the Jews, as the basis 
of the civil and religious institutions of both nations. 4 It was extant in 
the time of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, b. c. 912, (2 Chron. xvii. 9.) who 
employed public instructors for its promulgation. And, since the Pen¬ 
tateuch was received as the book of the law both by the ten tribes, and 
also by the two tribes, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that they 
each received it, before they became divided into two kingdoms : for if 
it had been forged in a later age among the Jews, the perpetual enmity 
that subsisted between them .and the Israelites, would have utterly pre¬ 
vented it from being adopted, by the Samaritans; and had it been a 
spurious production of the Samaritans, it would never have been received 
by the Jews. “ There remains, therefore, only one resource to those 
who contend that Moses was not the author, namely, that it was written 
in the period which elapsed between the age of Joshua and that of Solo- 


25. xxiv. 44. John vii. 19. viii. 5. 


1 Matt. v. 27. Mark x. 3. xii. 26. Luke x. 

Acts xxviii. 23. I Cor. ix. 9. 2 Cor. iii. 15. 
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mon. But the whole Jewish history, from the time of their settlement m 
Canaan, to the building of the temple at Jerusalem, presupposes that the 
book of he law was written by Moses.” The whole ot the temple ser¬ 
vice and worship was regulated by Solomon, b. c. 004, accordmg to the 
law contained in the Pentateuch : as the tabernacle service and worship 
had previously been by David, B. c. 1042. Could Solomon indeed have 
persuaded his*subjects ? that, for more than five hundred years, the woi- 
Ship and polity prescribed by the Pentateuch had been 'digwudy ob¬ 
served by their ancestors, if it had not been observed? Could he have 
imposed ^pon them concerning the antiquity ot the sabbath, of circum- 
dsiomand of their three great festivals ? In fact, it is morally impossible 
tint any forgery could have been executed by or in the time of Solomon. 

Moreover?'that^the Pentateuch was extant in the time of David is evi¬ 
dent from the very numerous allusions made in his psalms to its contents , 
but it codd not have been drawn up by him, since the law contained m 
the Pentateuch forbids many practices of winch David wasi guilty.^Samuel 
hvho iudged Israel about the years b.c. 1100—1060 or 1061) could n ^ 
have acquired the knowledge of Egypt which the Pentateuch implies ; 
and in the book of Joshua, (which, though reduced to its present form 
in later times, was undoubtedly composed, in respect to its «seritial P arts, 
at a very early period,) frequent references may be found to the Book of 
the Law “ For instance, Joshua is commanded io_ do according to all 
M the Law of Moses commanded; and it is enjo.neiupon him, tha 
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inti tied Samuel, or finally, in the history of the first Jewish kings. Such 
a bold and unfounded assertion as this, could only have been made, 
either through wilful ignorance, or with a design to mislead the unthink¬ 
ing multitude. 

Decisive as the preceding chain of evidence is, that the Penta¬ 
teuch is the undoubted work of Moses, a question has of late years 
been agitated, whence did he derive the materials for the'history 
contained in the book of Genesis which commenced so many ages 
before he was born ? To this inquiry, the following very satisfac¬ 
tory answers may be given : 

There are only three ways in which these important records could 
have been preserved and brought down to the time of Moses, viz. 
writing, tradition, and divine revelation. In the antediluvian world, 
when the life of man was so protracted, there was, comparatively, 
little need for writing. Tradition answered every purpose to which 
writing in any kind of characters could be subservient; and the ne¬ 
cessity of erecting monuments to perpetuate public events could 
scarcely have suggested itself; as, during those times, there could 
be little danger apprehended of any important fact becoming obso¬ 
lete, its history having to pass through very few hands, and all these 
friends and relatives in the most proper sense of the terms: for they 
lived in an insulated state, tinder a patriarchal government. Thus 
it was easy for Moses to be satisfied of the truth of all he relates in 
the book of Genesis, as the accounts came to him through the me¬ 
dium of very few persons. From Adam to Noah there was but one 
man necessary to the correct transmission of the history of this 
period of 1656 years. Adam died in the year of the world 930, 
and Lamech the father of Noah was born in the year 874; so that 
Adam and Lamech were contemporaries for fifty-six years. Me¬ 
thuselah, the grandfather of Noah, was born in the year of the 
world 687, and died in the year 1656, so that he lived to see both 
Adam and Lamech (from whom doubtless he acquired the know¬ 
ledge of this history), and was likewise contemporary with Noah for 
six hundred years. ^ In like manner, Shem connected Noah and 
Abraham, having lived to converse with both; as Isaac did with 
Abraham and Joseph, from whom these things might be easily con¬ 
veyed to Moses by Amram, who was contemporary with Joseph. 
Supposing, then, all the curious facts recorded in the book of Ge¬ 
nesis to have had no other authority than the tradition already re¬ 
ferred to, they would stand upon a foundation of credibility superior 
to any that the most reputable of the antient Greek and Latin his¬ 
torians can boast. 

Another solution of the question, as to the source whence Moses 
obtained the materials for his history, has been offered of late years 
by many eminent critics; who are of opinion that Moses consulted 
monuments or records of former ages, which had descended from 
me iamihes of the patriarchs, and were in existence at the time he 
wrote. I his opinion was first announced by Vitringa \ and was 


1 Observations Sacra?, cap. iv, 
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adopted by Calmet 1 ; who, from the genealogical details, the cir¬ 
cumstantiality of the relations, the specific numbers of years assigned 
to the patriarchs, as well as the dates of the facts recorded, con-' 
eludes that Moses could not have learned the particulars related by 
him with such minute exactness, but from written documents or 
memoirs. Of this description, he thinks, was the book of Jasher or 
of the Upright, which is cited in Josh.x. 13. and 2 Sam. 1 . 18.; and 
he attributes the difference in names and genealogies, observable 
in various parts of scripture, to the number of copies whence these 
numerations were made. Calmet further considers the notice or a 
battle fought during the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, which 
occurs in 1 Chron.vii. 20—22., as derived from the same source. 
The hypothesis of Vitringa and Calmet has been adopted m this 
country by the learned editor of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible ; 
who, regarding the current opinion of the late invention of writing 
as a vulgar error, thinks it probable that the posterity of Shem, and 
perhaps also of Japheth, kept regular records of all the remarkable 
events that occurred, as well as memoirs of all those members of 
their several families who were distinguished for virtue and know¬ 
ledge ; and that there is no reason to suppose that similar recoids 
were not kept, in some families at least before the flood. Dr. Gleig 
further conceives that the art of writing was communicated, among 
others, to Noah and his sons by their antediluvian ancestors, and 
that it has never since been wholly lost; and that, if this were the 
case, there probably were in the family of Abraham books of Jaslier, or 
annals commencing from the beginning of the world; and if so, Moses 
might have found in them an account of the events which constitute 

the subject of the book of Genesis. . . , w . 3 

On the continent this hypothesis was adopted by M. Astruc , 
who fancied that he discovered traces of twelve different antient do¬ 
cuments, from which the earlier chapters of Exodus, as well as the 
entire book of Genesis, are compiled. These, however, were re¬ 
duced bv Eichhorn 4 to two in number, which he affirms may be 
distinguished by the appellations of Elohim and Jehovah given to 
the Ahnighty. The hypothesis of Eichliorn is adopted by Rosen- 
miiller 5 , (from whom it was borrowed by the late Dr. Geddes ,) 
and is partially acceded to by Jahn. To this hypothesis there is 
but one objection, and we apprehend that it is a fatal one; namely, 
the total silence of Moses as to any documents consulted by him. 
He has, it is true, referred in Numbers xxi. 14. to the Book of 
the Wars of the Lordbut if he had copied from any previously 
existing memoirs into the book of Genesis, is it likely that such an 
historian, every page of whose writings is stamped with every pos- 

1 Commontaire Litlerale, tom. i. parti, p. xiii. 

-the Old Testament,) partii. J41C. 

* 5 2 Kosenmuller, Scholia in Vet. Test. tom. i. PP- 1795. ^ edition. 

6 In his translation of the Bible, vol. i. and his critical remarks. 
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sible mark of authenticity and integrity,, would have omited to 
specify the sources whence he derived his history ?. Should, the 
reader, however, be disposed to adopt the hypothesis of Vitringa 
and Calmet without the refinements of Eichhorn and his followers, 
this will not in the smallest degree detract from the genuineness or 
the book of Genesis. It was undoubtedly composed by Moses, 
and it has been received as his by his countrymen in all ages. -But 
it is not necessary to suppose that he received by inspiration an 
account of facts, which he might easily have obtained. by natural 
means. All that is necessary to believe is, that the Spirit or God 
directed him in the choice of the facts recorded in his work; enablet 
him to represent them without partiality ; and preserved him iiom 
being led into mistakes by any inaccuracy that might have found its 
way into the annals which he consulted. “ If this be admitted, it 
is of no .consequence whether Moses compiled the book of Genesis 
from annals preserved in the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
or wrote the whole of it by immediate inspiration : for, on either 
supposition, it is a narrative of divine authority, and contains an au¬ 
thentic account of facts, which constitute the foundation of the Jewish 
and Christian religions; or, to use more accurate language, the one 
great but progressive scheme of revealed religion.” 1 

[ih] Gentile Testimony . — In addition to the native testimony of 
the Jews, which has been already stated, respecting the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch, we have the undisputed testimony 
of the most distinguished writers of pagan antiquity • which will 
have the greater weight, as they were generally prejudiced against 
the whole nation of the Jews. 

Thus, Manetho, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Justin the abbreviate? of Trogus, and Juvenal, besides many 
other antient writers, all testify that Moses was the leader of the Jews and 
the founder of their laws . 2 The Egyptians, as Josephus asserts, esteemed 
him to be a wonderful and divine man: and were willing to have him 
thought a priest of their own, which certainly was a proof of their high 
opinion of him, though mixed with other fabulous relations . 3 The great 
critic, Longinus, extolling those who represent the Deity as he really is, 
pure, great, and unmixed 4 , testifies that thus did the legislator of the 
Jews; who (says he) was no ordinary man, and, as he conceived, so be 
spoke worthily of the power of God. Numenius, the Pythagorean phi¬ 
losopher, of Apamea in Syria, called Moses a man most powerful in 
prayer to God, and said, 44 What is Plato but Moses speaking in the 
Attic dialect ?” 5 which sentiment, whether just or not, is yet a proof of 
this philosopher’s high opinion of Moses. 

Further, Porphyry, one of the most acute and learned enemies of Chris¬ 
tianity, admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and acknowledged 


i Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse, vol. i. p. xxi. 

a Bishop Newton has collected all the leading testimonies above noticed, concerning 
Moses, ut length, in his Dissertation on Moses and his Writings. Works, vol. i. pp. 32. 
—40. 8vo edition. Du Voisin, F Autorite des Livres de Moyse, pp. 53—56. 

s Josephus contra Apion. lib. i. § 31. 

4 Longinus de Sublimitate, § 9. p. 50. ed. 2da. Pearce. 

5 Numenius apud Clem, Alexandr. Stromata, lib. § 22. p. 41. edit. Potter. Euse¬ 
bius, Prsep. Evang. lib, ix. § 6 et 8. 
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that Moses was prior to the Phoenician historian Sanchoniathon, who lived 
before the Trojan war. Pie even contended for the truth of Sanchoni- 
athon’s account of the Jews, from its coincidence with the Mosaic history* 
Nor was the genuineness of the Pentateuch denied by any of the nu¬ 
merous writers against the Gospel during the first four centuries of the 
Christian sera, although the fathers constantly appealed to the history and 
prophecies of the Old Testament in support of the divine origin of the 
doctrines which they taught. The power of historical truth compelled 
the emperor Julian, whose favour to the Jews appears to have proceeded 
solely from his hostility to the Christians, to acknowledge that persons 
instructed by the Spirit of God once lived among the Israelites ; and to 
confess that the books which bore the name of Moses were genuine,,and 
that the facts they contained were worthy of credit. Even Mohammed 
maintained the inspiration of Moses, and revered the sanctity of the Jewish 
laws. Manetho, Berosus, and many others, give accounts confirming and 
according with the Mosaic history. The Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman authors, concur in relating the tradition respecting the cre¬ 
ation, the fall of man, the deluge, and the dispersion of mankind 1 : and 
the lately acquired knowledge of the Sanscrit language, by opening the 
treasures of the eastern world, has confirmed all these traditions as con¬ 
curring with the narrative in the sacred history . 2 Yet, notwithstanding 
all these testimonies to the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and conse¬ 
quently to the character of Mooses, his very existence has been denied, 
and the account of him pronounced to be perfectly mythological^ 

« To the preceding demonstration perhaps the following objection will 
be made: ‘ Wc will admit the force of your arguments, and grant that 
Moses actually wrote a work called the Book of the Law : but how can 
we be certain that it was the very work which is now current under his 
name? And unless you can show this to be at least probable, your whole 
evidence is of no value/ To illustrate the force or weakness of this ob¬ 
jection, let us apply it to some antient Greek author, and see whether a 
classical scholar would allow it to be of weight. 6 It is true that the Greek 
writers speak of Homer as an antient and celebrated poet; it is true also 
that they have quoted from the works, which they ascribe to him, various 
passages that we find at present in the Iliad and Odyssey■: yet still there 
is a possibility that the poems which were written by Homer, and those 
which we call the Iliad and Odyssey, were totally distinct productions/ 
Now an advocate for Greek literature would reply to this objection, not 
with a serious answer, but with a smile of contempt; and he would think 
it beneath his dignity to silence an opponent who appeared to be^deaf to 
the clearest conviction. But still more may be said in defence of Moses 
than in defence of Homer; for the writings of the latter were not deposited 
in any temple, or sacred archive, in order to secure them from the devast¬ 
ations of time, whereas the copy of the book of the law, as written by^ 
Moses, was intrusted to the priests and the elders, preseived in the aik of 
the covenant, and read to the people every seventh year . 3 * Sufficient care 


1 The topics here briefly glanced at, are considered more fully, infra, Chapter III. 

^The Discourses of Sir William Jones, delivered to the Asiatic. Society at Calcutta, 
and printed in the three first volumes of their Researches, the Indian Antiquities, and 
History of India, by Mr. Maurice, may be referred to, as containing incontestible evidence 
of the antiquity and genuineness of the Mosaic records. Mr. Carwithen has very ably 
condensed all the information to be derived from these voluminous works, in his Hampton 
Lectures for the year 1809, particularly in the first five discourses. . 

3 And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of Levi, which 

bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of Israel. And Moses 
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therefore was taken, not only for the preservation of the original record, 
but that no spurious production should be substituted in its stead. And 

original composition of Moses, appears fiom For as these a^ree 

Ovppk SeDtuamnt, and of the Samaritan Pentateuch, to as these a B ree 
with the Hebrew, except in some trifling variations , to wliici e vel T "' v 
k exoosed bv length of time, it is absolutely certain that the five books, 
•which we now ascribe to Moses, are one and the same work with that 
which was translated into Greek in the time of the Ptoiomics. anck w 
is of still ereater importance, with that which existed m the time o b 
lomon 2 S And as the Jews could have had no motive whatsoever, during 
the neriod which elapsed between the age of Joshua and that of Solomon, 
for substituting a spurious production instead of the original as written by 
Moses and even had they been inclined to attempt the imposture, would 
fave b^en prevented by the care which had been taken by their lawgiver 
pr»«.t PeoMeucl, is the .dsnt.c.l work .hot 

was delivered by Moses.” , 

4. But, besides the external evidence which has been produced in fa¬ 
vour of the books in question, equally convincing arguments may be drawn 
from their CONTENTS. 

The very mode of writing, in the four last books, discovers an author 
contemporary with the events which he relates ; every description, both 
Sous an] political, is a proof that the writer was present at each 
respective scene; and the legislative and historical parts aieso mtuvvovei 
with each other, that neither of them could have been written by a man 
who lived in a later age. For instance, the frequent genealogies, which 
occur in the Pentateuch, form a strong proof that it was composed by 
a writer of a very early date, and from original materials. The gene¬ 
alogies 3 of the Jewish tribes were not mere arbitrary lists of names, in 
which the writer might insert as many fictitious ones as he pleased, re¬ 
taining only some few more conspicuous names of existing families, to 
preserve an appearance of their being founded in reality: but they were 
l complete enumeration of all the original stocks, from some one of which 
every family in the Jewish nation derived its.ongin, and in which no name 
was to be inserted, whose descendants or heirs did not exist in possession 
of the property, which the original family had possessed at the brat divi¬ 
sion of the promised land. The distribution of property by tribes and 
families proves, that some such catalogues of families as we find m the Pen- 
tateuch must have existed at the very first division of the country ; these 
must have been carefully preserved, because the property of every family 
was unalienable, since, if sold, it was to return to the original family at 
each year of jubilee. The genealogies of the Pentateuch, if they differed 


commanded them, saying, At the end of every seven years, in the solemnity of the years 
of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before the Lord 

lliv God, in the place which he shall choose, thou shalt read tins law before all Israel hi 
their hearing. And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing the words 
of this law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses commanded the Levites winch 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, lake this book of the Lw, find put it 
in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God. Deut. xxxi, J 11. -4 Jn 
There is a passage to the same purpose in Josephus ; Ayhovrat Sia rtav avaimixevcav w <rq* 
tepea ypapLfjLarcov. Josephi Antiquitat. lib, v. c. i. § 17. tom. i. p^ 185. ed. Hudson. 

1 See the collation of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, m the sixth volume of 
the London Polyglott, p, 19, of the Animadverskmes Samariticce. 

2 See Waltoni Prolegom, xk §11. ... 

3 Vide Numb, cli. i. ii. &iii. and especially ch. xxvh and xxxiv. 
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from tbis known and authentic register, would have been immediately 

rejected, and with them, the whole work. They therefore impart to the 
entire history all the authenticity of such a public register ; for surely it 
is not in the*slightest degree probable, that the Pentateuch should ever 
have been received as the original record of the settlement and division 
of Judea, if so important a part of it as the register of the genealogies 
had been known to exist long before its publication, and to have been 
merely copied into it from pre-existing documents. 

“ Again, we may make a similar observation on the geographical enu¬ 
merations of places in the Pentateuch 1 ; the accounts constantly given, 
of their deriving their names from particular events and particular per¬ 
sons; and on the details of marches and encampments which occur, first 
in the progress of the direct narrative, when only some few stations distin¬ 
guished by remarkable facts are noticed, and afterwards at its close, where 
a regular list is given of all the stations of the Jewish camp. All this 
looks like reality ; whenever the Pentateuch was published, it would have 
been immediately rejected, except the account it gives of the origin of 
these names, and of the series of these marches, had been known to be 
true by the Jews in general; for the book states, that many of these names 
were adopted in consequence of these events, from the very time they took 
place; and it also states, that the entire nation was engaged in these 
marches. Now, the memory of such circumstances as these cannot long 
exist without writing. If the Pentateuch was not what it pretends to be, 
the original detail of these circumstances, it could not have been received; 
for, if it was published long after the events, and there was no pre-existing 
document of these details, which it delivers as things well known, how 
could it be received as true? If it was copied from a known pre-existing 
document, how could it be received as being itself the original ? Besides, 
it is natural for the spectator of events to connect every circumstance 
with the place where it happened. An inventor of fiction would not ven¬ 
ture upon this, as it would facilitate the detection of his falsehood; a 
compiler long subsequent would not trouble himself with it, except in 
some remarkable cases. ..The very natural and artless manner. in which all 
circumstances of this nature are introduced in the Pentateuch, increases 
the probability of its being the work of an eye-witness, who could intro¬ 
duce them with ease, while to any body else it would be extremely difficult 
and therefore unnatural; since it would render his work much more la¬ 
borious, without making it more instructive. 

“ All these things bespeak a writer present at the transactions, deeply 
interested in them, recording each object as it was suggested to his mind 
by facts, conscious lie had such authority with the persons to whom he 
,wrote, as to be secure of their attention, and utterly indifferent as to style 
or ornament, and those various arts which are employed to fix attention 
and engage regardwhich an artful forger would probably have em¬ 
ployed, and a compiler of even a true history would not have judged be¬ 
neath his attention .” 12 

The frequent repetitions, too, which occur in the Pentateuch, and the 
neglect of order in delivering the precepts, are strong proofs that it has 
come down to us precisely as it was written by Moses, at various times, 
and upon different occasions, during the long abode of the Israelites in 
the wilderness. Had the Pentateuch been re-written by any later hand, 
there would in all probability have been air appearance of greater exact- 


J Vide Exod. xiv. ‘2. xv. 27. xvii. 7. And compare Numbers, eh, xx, xxL and xxxiii, 
xxxiv. xxxv,; also Dent, i. u.iii. 

" Dr. Graves’s Lectures on Pentateuch, voh i. pp, SO — 53, 
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ness ; its contents would,have been digested into better order, and would 
not have abounded with so many repetitions. 

« For example, the law respecting the passover is introduced in Exodus xii. 1—28. ; 
resumed in Exodus xii. 43—51. ; again in chapter xiii.; and once more, with supple¬ 
ments, in Numbers ix. 1—14. Would a compiler, after the exile, have scattered these 
notices of the passover, in so many different places ? Surely not; he would naturally 
have embodied all the traditions concerning it, in one chapter. But now every thing 
wears the exact appearance of having been recorded in the order, in which it happened. 
New exigences occasioned new ordinances : and these are recorded, as they were made, 
pro re nata. 

« In like manner, the code of the priests not having been finished at once in the book of 
Leviticus, the subject is resumed, and completed at various times, and on various occasions, 
as is recorded in the subsequent books of the Pentateuch. So, the subject of sin and 
trespass-offerings is again and again resumed, until the whole arrangements are completed. 
Would not a later compiler have embodied these subjects respectively together ? 

« Besides repeated instances of the kind just alluded to, cases occur in which statutes 
made at one time are repealed or modified at another ; as, in Exod. xxi. 2—7. compared 
with Deut. xv. 12—17.; Numb. iv. 24—33. compared with Numb. vii. 1—9. ; Numb, 
xv. 3. compared with Numb. viii. 24.; Levit. xvii. 3, 4. compared with Dent xi. 15. ; 
Exod. xxii. 25. compared with Deut. xxiii. 19. ; Exod. xxii. 16, 17. compared with 
Deut. xxii, 29. ; and other like instances. How’' could a compiler, at the time of the 
captivity, know any thing of the original laws in those cases, which had gone into desue¬ 
tude from the time of Moses?” 1 

All these examples prove that the Pentateuch was (as it purports to be,) 
written by Moses at different times, and in many different parcels at first, 
which were afterwards united. To these considerations, we may add, 
that no other person besides Moses himself could write the Pentateuch : 
because, on comparing together the different books of which it is com¬ 
posed, there is an exact agreement in the different parts of die narrative, 
as well with each other as with the different situations in which Moses, its 
supposed author, is placed. And this agreement discovers itself in coin- 
cidences so minute , so latent , so indirect , and so evidently undesigned , that 
nothing could have produced them but reality and truth, influencing the 
mind and directing the pen of the legislator, a 

“ The account which is given in the book of Exodus of the conduct of 
Pharaoh towards the children of Israel is such, as might be expected from 
a writer, who was not only acquainted with the country at large, but had 
frequent access to the court of its sovereign; and the minute geographical 
description of the passage through Arabia is such, as could have been 
.given only by a man like Moses, who had .spent forty years in.the land of 
Midian. The language itself is a. proof of its high; antiquity, which appears 
partly from the great simplicity of the style, and partly from the use of 
archaisms, or antiquated expressions, which in the days even of David 
and Solomon were obsolete . 3 But the strongest argument that can be 
produced to show that the Pentateuch was written by a man born and 
educated in Egypt, is the use of Egyptian words 4 , which never were nor 
ever could have been used by a native of Palestine ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the very same thing which Moses had expressed by a 
word that is pure Egyptian, Isaiah, as might be expected from his birth 
.and" education, has expressed by a word that is purely Hebrew/^ 

i North American Review, New Series, vol. xxii. p. 288. 

* 2 These coincidences are illustrated at a considerable length, and in a most masterly 
manner, by Dr. Graves in his third and fourth lectures (on the Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. O’9 
.—121.) to which we must refer the reader, as the argument would be impaired by 
abridgment. 

s For instance, Ale, and lya, puer, which are used in both genders by no other 
writer than Moses. See Gen. xxiv. 14.16’. 28. 55. 57. xxxviii. 21. 25. 

^ For instance imst* (perhaps written originally and the •> lengthened into i by 
mistake) written by the lxx ax* or Gen. xii. 2. and rOfi, written by the lxx Mr} 
or Mis. See La Croze Lexicon Egypt iacum, art. AXI and ©HBL 

The same thing which Moses expresses by (Con, xii, 2.) Isaiah (six. 7.) ex- 
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IV. We here close the positive evidence for the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch: it only remains therefore that we notice the Objections 
to it, which have been deduced from marks of a supposed posterior 
date , and also from marks of supposed posterior interpolation , and 
which have so often been urged with the insidious design of weaken¬ 
ing the authority of the Mosaic writings. 

[ L] With respect to the alleged marks of posterior date , it is a 
singular fact, that the objections which have been founded on them, 
are derived — not from the original Hebrew, but from modern 
translations ; they are in themselves so trifling, that, were it not for 
the imposing manner in which they are announced by those who im¬ 
pugn the Scriptures,, they would be utterly unworthy of notice. The 
following are the principal passages alluded to: 

Objection L — From the occurrence of the word Gentiles in the 
English version of Gen. x. 5., of Israel, in Gen. xxxiv. 7., and of 
Palestine , in Exod. xv. 14., it has been affirmed, that those two books 
were not written till after the Israelites were established in Jeru¬ 
salem, nor indeed till after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity. 

Answer _If, however, the objector had referred to the original pas¬ 

sages, he would have seen, that there was no ground for these assertions. 
For, in the first place, the Hebrew word (Gouim), in Gen. x. 5. most 
frequently means nations in general, and so it is rendered several times in 
this chapter, besides many other passages in various books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the style of which proves that they were written before the capti¬ 
vity ; and this word was not understood of the heathen, that is, of those 
who had not the knowledge and worship of the true God, until of ter the 
captivity* 1 Secondly, the proper rendering of Gen. xxxiv. 7. is, wrought 
folly against Israel, that is, against Jacob, who was also called Israel. 
See Gen. xxxih 28* xxxv. 10. and xlvih $L The preposition ^ (Beth) 
means against as well as in, and so it is rendered in Numb. xxi. 7. fl'he 
name of Israel did not become a patronymic of his descendants until more 
than two hundred years afterwards. Compare Exod. iv. 22. Thirdly, 
the name of Palestine is of comparatively modern date, being first used 
by the heathen geographers; and is given by almost all translators of the 
book of Genesis, to indicate more clearly the country intended, namely, 
that of the Philistines. The Hebrew word in Exod.xv. 14. is 
(PuLeSHeTH), which the Greek writers softened into and the 

Latin writers into Palceslma, whence our Palestine. 

Obj. 2. — Deut'.L 1. contains a clear evidence that Moses could 
not be the author of that book. 

Answer.*— The objection was first made by Spinoza, and from him it 
has been copied without acknowledgment by the modem opposers of the 


presses by nvw> tor the lxx have translated both of these words by ax*. — The Authenti¬ 
city of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 11—14. See also Jahn, Introd. ad Lect. 
Vet. Feed. pp. 204—209. 

Will it be credited, that, after the body of evidence above adduced (the greater part of 
which has been published in the English, German, or Latin languages for nearly one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years), the late M. Volney should assert that the book of Genesis is not a 
national monument of the Jews, but a Chaldean monument, retouched and arranged by 
the high priest Hilkiah (who lived only 827 years after Moses), so as to produce a pre¬ 
meditated effect, both political and religious! S! 

t Vorslius, de Ilebraismis Novi Testamcnti, p. 44. 8vo. Lipsise, 1778. 
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Scriptures : but it is founded on a mistranslation, and does not apply to 
our authorised English version. According to these objectors, the> verso 
runs thus : These be the words which Moses spake unto all Israel be\ond 
Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain over against the 
Paran and Tophel and Laban and Hazeroih and Dizahab. Aind as Moses 
never went ova- Jordan, they say it is evident that the writer of the book 
of Deuteronomy lived on the west side of that river, andl consequently 
could not be Moses. The Hebrew word “Qjn ( BehBeR), howevu, 
completely ambiguous, signifying sometimes beyond, and s:omeitimes on 
this side* or, more properly, at or on the passage of Joidan. fmis 
Joshua xii. 1. the words, translated on the other side Jordan, towards the 
risino- of the sun, and ver. 7- on this side Jordan on the west., are both ex¬ 
pressed 7 by the same Hebrew word. In our authorised English vers on, 
the first verse of Deuteronomy runs thus thus : 1 hese be the words which 
Moses spake unto all Israel on this side Jordan, in the wilderness, fc . 
This version is agreeable to the construction which the original requires, 
and which is sanctioned by the Syriac translation, executed a the close oj 
the first, or in the beginning of the second century of the Christian am : 
the objection above stated, therefore, docs not apply to our authonsed 
English translation. The Soptuagint and Vulgate Latin versions, as well 
as that of Dr. Geddcs, and several of the versions m the continental lan- 
guages, arc all erroneous. 

Til,] With regard to the alleged marks of posterior interpolation , 
it must be acknowledged, that there are some such passages, but a 
fm insertions can never prove the whole to be spurious. ^ We have 
indeed abundant reason still to receive the rest as genuine; for no 
one ever denied the Iliad or Odyssey to be the works oi Horner, be¬ 
cause some antient critics and grammarians have. asserted that a jew 
verses are interpolations. The interpolations m the 1 entatcuch, 
however, are much fewer and less considerable than they aic gene¬ 
rally imagined to be; and all the objections which have been founded 
upon them (it is observed by the learned prelate to whom tins section 
is so deeply indebted) may be comprised under one general head — 
namely, 66 expressions and jmsages found in Jhe Pentateuch which 
could not ham been written bp Moses, 7 * A brief notice oi some of the 
passages objected to, will show how little reason there is for such 
objections, 

Objection 1. In Deut.xxxiv. the death of Moses is described; 
god therefore that chapter could not have been written by him. 

Answer.'— Dcut. xxxiib has evident marks of being the close of the 
Book, as finished by Moses; and the thirty-fourth chapter was added, 
either by Joshua or some other sacred writer, as a supplement to the 
whole* Or, it may formerly have been the commencement of the book 
of Joshua, and in process of time removed thence, and joined to Bern 
• teronomy by way of supplement* 

Obj. 2. There are names of cities mentioned hi the Pentateuch^ 
which names were not given to those cities till after the death of. 
Moses. For instance, a city which was originally called J-aish, but 
changed Its name to that of Dan, after the Israelites had conquered 
Palestine, (Judg.-xvili. 22.) is yet denominated Dan in the book of 
(Jenesis* (xiv. 1 4.) The book Itself, therefore, it is said, must have 
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been written after the Israelites had taken possession of the Holy 
Land* 

Answer. — But is it not possible that Moses originally wrote Laisli, 
and that, after the name of the city had been changed, transcribers, for 
the sake of perspicuity, substituted the new for the old name? This 
might so easily have happened that the solution is hardly to be disputed, 
in a ease where the positive arguments in favour of the word in question 
are so very decisive. 1 

Obj. 3. The tower of Edar, mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 21. 9 was 

the name of a Tower over one of the gates of Jerusalem; and there¬ 
fore the author of the Book of Genesis must at least have been con¬ 
temporary with Saul and David. 

Answer. ■—This objection involves a manifest absurdity, for if the 
writer of this passage had meant the tower of Edar in Jerusalem, he 
would have made Israel spread his tent beyond a tower that probably 
did not exist till many hundred years after his death. The tower of 
Edar signifies, literally the tower of the docks; and as this name was 
undoubtedly given to many towers, or places of retreat for .shepherds, 
in the open country of Palestine, which in the days of the patriarchs was 
covered with flocks, it is unnecessary to suppose that it meant in par- 
ticular a tower of Jerusalem. 

Oiu. 4*. In Excel. xvi. 35, 36. we read thus:— And the children 
of .Israel did vat manna forty years 9 until they came into a land inha¬ 
bited ; they did eat manna 9 until they came into the borders of the land 
of Canaan. Noxv an outer is the tenth part of an ephah . This could 
not have been written by Moses, as the Jews did not reach the 
borders of Caiman, or cease to eat manna, until after his death ; nor 
would Moses speak thus of an omer, the measure by which all the 
people gathered the manna, an omer for every man . It is the lan¬ 
guage of one speaking when this measure was out of use, and an 
ephah more generally known. 

Answer, — This passage, as Dr. Graves has forcibly observed, is evi¬ 
dently inserted by a later hand. It forms a complete parenthesis, en¬ 
tirely unconnected with the narrative, which, having given a full account 
of the miraculous provision of manna, closes it with the order to Aaron 
to lay tin an omer full of manna ; in the ark , as a memorial to be kept for 
their ere. nerat ions. This was evidently the last circumstance relating to 
tills mutter which it was necessary for Moses to mention; and he ac¬ 
cordingly then resumes the regular account of the journey mgs of the 
people. Some later writer was very naturally led to insert the additional 
circumstance of the time during which this miraculous provision w#$ 
continued, and probably added an explanatory note, to ascertain the 
capacity of an omer, which was the quantity of food provided for each 
individual by God, To ascertain it, therefore, must have been a matter 
of curiosity* 

In like manner, Numb. xxi. 3. was evidently added after the days of 
Joshua; it is parenthetical, and is not necessary to complete the narrative 

of Moses, 

Onj, 5* The third verse of the twelfth chapter of the book of 

1 An example of the same kind is “ lid iron,” {(Jen. xni, 1H.) which before the con- 
<juo«t of Pat<Mimi was called Kirjath-Arba, as appears from Josh* xlv, 15* This example 
may he explained iu the same manner as the preceding. 
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Numbers - (Nm the man Moses was very meek above all the men 
U the face of the earth) - - 

Moses coukl not be the author of it j and that no ^Jowem 

irreat his egotism, could have written such an asseitio 

S e, „ , . r tlii'? obiection had been acquainted with 

Answer. — If the assertor of this objection^ n^ ^ sec J d . han(1 from 

the original of this passage, ins < ,; nn7 Jhfor° ; t was first broached by 

,.„ e of those who coped '• ,£ S™il«ed. not only 

hio,,) he would h.»e k. own thta th ?»•»»« The 

ToirS '‘this. “;«i » derived from nlS. (*»"■) 

| n t g d e P Nmv the°m a n n Moses°was^^reise^ more*than any man 
?HAD B M“n) of that land. And why was lie so ? Because of le 

H2 i" , J f - on0 fm'n in tho care and government or the 

inserted by some one who revered his memory : or, 1 he wiotc l In - 
self, he wis justified by the occasion, which required him to icpcl a 
and envious aspersion of bis character. 

Obt 6 The most formidable Objection, however, that has been 
urged' 1 against the Pentateuch, is tha* which is drawn from the two 
following passages, the one in the book ot Genes* (xxxyi. 31.), be 
other in the book of Deuteronomy (in. 1*.): these ait /At ki t^, 
that reigned over the land of Edom, before thekb Kmo 

OVER THE CHILDREN of Israel. And again, Ja ;, fho w j M l 
nasseh, took all the country of Argob unto the coasts of Gtshmi, a d 
Maachathi, and called them after his own name, Bus, ta-W Ih-ja ’ 
UNTO this DAY. Now it is certain that the last clause in each >1 
these examples could not have been written by Moses..: foi the one 
implies a writer who lived after the establishment ot monarchy in 
Israel, the other a writer who lived at least some ages alter the set¬ 
tlement of the Jews in Palatine. 2 

Answer— If these clauses were not written b f 
Pentateuch, but inserted by some transcriber, m a later age, they atlee 

not the authenticity of the work itself. Anl } wbo ® ve '.‘Xda Ssm 'hi 
amines the contents of these two passages, will h a that U;™ Ubt k rhp 
question arc not only unnecessary, but even a burden ‘he stnBt. * ■ ' 
clause of the second example m particular could no possibly. 
ceeded from the author of the rest ot the verse yvlio w etl.c Mmcsan 
any other person, would hardly have written, He called them alter 


king over the children of Israel," might have been written by Moses, but 
knot, instead of untying it. 
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Ills own name unto this day.” The author of the Pentateuch wrote, 
£C He called them after his own name,some centuries after the death 
of the author, the clause “ unto this day” was probably added in the 
margin, to denote that the district still retained the name which was 
given it by Jair, and this marginal reading was in subsequent transcripts 
obtruded on the text. Whoever doubts the truth of this assertion, needs 
only to have recourse to the manuscripts of the Greek Testament, and 
he will find that the spurious additions in the texts of some manuscripts 
are actually written in the margin of others.” 1 

So far, however, Is the insertion of such notes from impeaching the 
antiquity and genuineness of the original narrative, that, on the contrary, 
it rather confirms them. For, if this were a compilation long subsequent 
to the events it records, such additions would not have been plainly dis¬ 
tinguishable, as they now are, from the main "substance'of the original: 
since the entire history would have been composed with the same ideas 
and 1 views ;as these ,additions were; and such explanatory insertions 
would not have been made, if length of time had not rendered them 
necessary. 2 ' 

We have therefore every possible evidence, that “ the genuine 
text of the Pentateuch proceeded from the hands of Moses ; and the 
various charges that have been brought against it amount to nothing 
more than this, that it has not descended to the present age without 
some few alterations; a circumstance at which we ought not to be 
surprised, when we reflect on the many thousands of transcripts that 
have been made from it in the course of three thousand years.” 3 
The authority of the Pentateuch being thus established, that of the 
other books of the Old Testament follows of course: for so great is 
their mutual and immediate dependence upon each other, that if one 
be taken away,, the authority of the other must necessarily fall. 


SECTION II. 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I, General title of the New Testament. — II. Account of its Canon.— 
III. Genuineness of the books of the New Testament . — IV. Their au¬ 
thenticity proved, 1. From the impossibility of forgery; % From 
external or historical evidence, afforded by antient Jewish, Hea- 


1 To mention only two examples. The common reading of l Cor. xvi. 2. is jutav 
(ra€£ara)Vj but the Codex Betavianus 3. has ryv KupiaKijv in the margin, and in one of the 
manuscripts used by Beza, this marginal addition has been obtruded on the text. See 
his note to this passage. Another instance is I John in 27. where the genuine reading 
is xptcr/xa, but Wetstein quotes two manuscripts in which wvevpM, is written in the margin, 
and this marginal reading has found its way not only into the Codex Covelli 2. but into 
the Coptic and Ethiopia versions. 

a Dr. Graves’s Lectures, vol, i. p. 346. 

Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 15. 18. 
The texts above considered, which were excepted against by Spinoza, Le Clerc (who sub¬ 
sequently wrote a Dissertation to refute his former objections), the late Dr. Geddes, and 
some op posers of revelation since his decease, are considered, discussed, and satisfactorily 
explained at great length by Huet, Dem. Evang. prop. iv. cap. 14. (tom. i. pp. 254—264.), 
and by Dr. Graves in the appendix to his Lectures on the four last Books of the Penta¬ 
teuch, vol. i. pp. 332—861, See also Carpzov. Introd. ad Libros Biblicos Vet. Test, 
pp. 88—41. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libros Canonicus Vet. et Nov. Test. pp. 16, 17, 
Ueligionis Naturalis et Bevelataj Principia, tom. ii. pp, 3—51. 

VOL. I. p 
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then, and Christian testimonies in 

Versions (2.) Thelan- 

evidence, famished by (1*M 7/0 \ qh ie circumstan- 

delivered , luifA the history . o/^Aose to ” es ' . . 

I. That an extraordinary person, pj” ted and au- 

in Judaea in the Augustan age, is a fact beto W Alexan der, 
thenticated, than that there hvec su ^ recorded by V a- 

and Julius Caesar; foi altho e « of th e ir conquests and empires 

rious antient writers, yet the men < PprseDolis and Ecbatana 

toe for the most part penshed. B*,lm >o ““ ^ bee „ 

are ao more; and tmrellers h»™ f ?| in „’eh, that “ exceeding 

able to ascertain, the pecise sit^ ‘ \ j-j ow f ew ves tiges of 

great city of three days journey. ( ‘ ^ j n As j a Minor 

•Alexander’s victorious arms are at. present to^be *en n 
and India ! And equally few are the ^andingmemonals^^ 
and Britain, to evince that theie was. ‘ P sQ defective are 

aaSESE^ssss 

ia=iiS||s-=l33 

Lord’s supper. These 

ordinances they profess to derive ® tbey aC know~ 

composed after the ascension of Jesus Chr , fi rst ureachers 

ledge to be divine, and to have been written by the hist pieac 

° f 5s dltho^ave claimed to be the founders of any particular sect 
or religion have left some written records of then ms 1 u es^ 
naturaf supposition, that the first preachers of ^ ^Tes'which'it 
should have left some writings containing i 1 P . - t 
requires to be believed, and the moral precepts vvluc ® n h O 
be performed. For although they were at firs 
oral publication of the actions and doctrines of their^ maste , 
they must have been apprehensive lest the purity of that— 
dition should be altered after their decease by false teacheis, !! y 
those changes which are ordinarily effected in the 
whatever is transmitted orally. Besides they would ^ yc to n swu 
those who consulted them; they would have to furnish Clm -i, 
who lived at a distance, with lessons and instructions. H>us it 


Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 1—& 
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became necessary that they should leave something in writing: and 

dU ? Ve anj W1 ' kitl 8' s ’ tlle y mLlst b e the same which 
( been preserved to our time: for it is incredible that all their 
writings should have been lost, and succeeded by supposititious 
pieces, and that the whole of the Christian faith should have for its 

ChriJi .° n r ) y ° r t ?ed ° r s P urious writings. Further, that the first 
^imstians did receive some Written, as well as some oral instruction, 

chm?fil feU1 T°i ed by tle unammous testimony of all the Christian 
fi «!i ’ h f h ’ } n ever y a S e sin ce their establishment, have pro- 

he onn°,r a ‘7 7 TCne f at< ; certain books as the productions of 
t e apostles, and as being the foundation of their faith! Now every 

disciilhn! nffhl koo ^ 1 ollce ™ i "g the belief, worship, manners, and 
tents of tlm l | f 1St n c 1 on ' es l )onds exactly with the con- 

■md which C 'ii7°tn S °f tbe d estament, which are now extant, 

I he collection of these books or writings is generally known by 

Nr«77 “ ° f ^ K ^ INI f A1A0 ™> the New Covenant, or 
N Iestament; a title, which, though neither given by divine 
coinman d , nor applied to these writings by the apostles, was'adopted 
- V ye \y ear ^ a S e \ Although the precise time of Its introduction 
is not known, yet it is justified by several passages in the Scrip¬ 
tures-, and is, m particular, warranted by Saint Paul, who calls the 
doctrines, precepts, and promises of the Gospel dispensation Kcavn 
f.. w ’ the Few Covenant, in opposition to those of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which he terms TlaXcaa AtaS m , the Old Covenant. 3 
i ms appellation, in process of time, was by a metonymy transferred 
r flection ot apostolical and evangelical writings. The title, 

, co \V° V 7 ant ’” t!lCi1 ’ si 8 nifies the book which contains the terms 
ol the New Covenant, upon which God is pleased to offer salvation 
to mankind through the mediation of Jesus Christ. But according 
to the meaning of the primitive church, which bestowed this title, it 
IS not altogether improperly rendered New Testament s as beam 
Uni , hi winch the Christian's inheritance is sealed to him as a soS 
mid heir ol God, and m which the death of Christ as a testator is 
related jii. large, and applied to our benefit. As this title implies 
that m the Gospel unspeakable gifts are given or bequeathed to us, 
ank‘( edent to all conditions required of us, the title of Testament 

may he retained, although that of Covenant would be more correct 

and proper, 1 


(r'll.i l ,‘J“.‘I V" ’•’? Nt ' W U ‘ stamcnt < 1>- I- Bishop Marsh, in a 
. iii'ik. It pxjhnblo that tins title, was used so early as the second century, because the 

‘l,, ' TT' H * ,lu,t *■'"*' ‘’yB.e tail in Christians before the expiration 

5 4 1 nnod, A', appears from 'I crtulhan. Advcrsus Marcionum, Jib. Iv. c. I, But 
iiM instance vdach tin* term mtvq foa^cr} actually occurs in the sense of writ- 

» Xrf ' h ln ihl ^ Apxw, lib. iv. c. I. (Op. tom, u 

uschnohs, vol, u p. tjjj, Sec also lioHcmmilier’s Scholia in N. T. tom. i 
Vi inm, h iVl ( (Vinca in Libros Novi Testament!, np. 1—8. ; Leusden’s 

idologiis ilchuro Grweus, p, i, ; and PHtii fritrod. in Nov. Test pp. 

* Malt itsvi. t.H. (iiil. Hi. 17. fieb. viii, 8. ix. 15—110. 

1 2 C?m # » HI, ft M, 

the learned professor Jubloiihld has an elegant dissertation on the word AIA0H&H t 
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II. The writings, thus collectively termed the New Testament, 
■consist of twenty-seven books, composed on various occasions, and 
at different times and places, by eight different authors, all ot whom 
were contemporary with Jesus Christ, viz. the Four Gospels, w nci 
bear the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the Acts ot the 
Apostles, the Fourteen Epistles which bear the name ot Raul, and 
which are addressed to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe¬ 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, to ITiinothy, litus, 
Philemon, and to the Hebrews, the Seven Catholic Epistles (as 
they are called) of James, Peter, 1, 2, and 3 John, and Jude, and 
the Book of the Revelation, which likewise bears the name ot John. 
These writings contain the history of Jesus Christ, the first propa¬ 
gation of his religion, together with the principles of Christianity, 
and various precepts or rules of life. The Gospels were written at 
various periods, and published for very different classes ot believers; 
while the Epistles were addressed, as occasion required, to those 
various Christian communities, which, by the successful labours of 
the Apostles, 1 had been spread over the greatest .part of the the® 
-known world,' and also to a few. private individuals. 

Different churches received different books according -to their 
■situation and circumstances. Their canons were gradually enlarged; 
and at no very great distance of time from the age of the apostles, 
with a view to secure to future ages a divine and perpetual standard 
of faith and practice, these writings were collected together into oim 
•volume under the title of the u New Testament,” or the cc Canon of 
the New Testament.” Neither the names of the persons that were 
concerned in making this collection, nor the exact time when it was 
undertaken, can at present be ascertained with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty : nor is it at all necessary that we should be precisely informed 
concerning either of these particulars. It is sufficient for us to know 
that the principal parts of the New Testament were collected before 
the death .■•■■of the Apostle John, .or at least not long alter that event 1 
Modern advocates of infidelity, with their accustomed disregard 
..of truth, have asserted that the Scriptures of the New lestament 

which, he contends, ought to be translated Testament, 1 . From the usage oi the Greek 
language; 2. From the nature of the design and will of God, which is called AXA0HKH ; 
3 . From various passages of the New Testament, which evidently admit ot no other 
signification; 4 . From the notion of inheritance or heirship, under which the Scriptuse 
frequently designates the same thing ; and, 5. From the consent ot antiquity. Jablonskii 
Opuscula, tom. ii. pp. 393—423. Lug. Bat. 180<1. 

t Of all the various opinions that have been maintained concerning the person who 
first collected the canon of the New Testament, the most general seems to be, that the 
several books were originally collected by St. John ; — an opinion for which the testimony 
of Eusebius (Hist. Ecch lib. iii. c. 24.) is very confidently quoted as an indisputable, 
authority. But it is to be observed, says Moshehn, that, allowing even the highest 
degree of weight to Eusebius’s authority, nothing further can be collected from his 
words, than that St. John approved of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and 
added his own to them by way of supplement;. Concerning any of the other books oi 
the New Testament, Eusebius is totally silent. Mosheim’s Commentaries, translated 
by Mr. Vidal, vol. i. p. 151. Stosch, in his learned Commentatio Crjtica de Librorum 
Nov. Test. Canonc, (pp. 103. ct scq. 8vo. Frankfort, 1755,) has given the opinions.of 
Ens, Lampe, Friekius, Dodwell, Vitringa, and Du pin. lie adopts the last, which in 
substance corresponds with that above given, and defends it at considerable length* 
.Ibid, pp, 113. el seq. 
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were never accounted canonical until the meeting of the council o£ 
Laodicea, A. D. 364. The simple fact is, that the canons of this. 
council are the earliest extant, which give a formal catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that the bishops who were present at Laodicea did not mean 
to settle the canon, but simply to mention those books which were 
to be publicly read. 1 Another reason why the canonical books 
were not mentioned before the council of Laodicea, is presented in 
the persecutions, to which the professors of Christianity were con¬ 
stantly exposed, and in the want of a national establishment of 
Christianity for several centuries, which prevented any general 
councils of Christians for the purpose of settling their canon of 
Scripture. 2 But, though the number of the books thus received as 
sacred and canonical was not in the first instance determined by the 
authority of councils, we are not left in uncertainty concerning their 
genuineness and authenticity, for which we have' infinitely more 
decisive and satisfactory evidence than we have for the productions 
of any antient classic authors, concerning whose genuineness and 
authenticity no doubt was ever entertained. 

III. We receive the books of the New Testament, as the genuine 
works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, James, Peter, and 
Jude, for the same reason that we receive the writings of Xenophon, 
of Polybius, of Caesar, Tacitus, and Quintus Curtius ; namely, be¬ 
cause we have the uninterrupted testimony of ages to their genuine¬ 
ness, and we have no reason to suspect imposition. This argument, 
Michael is remarks, is much stronger when applied to the books of 
the New Testament than when applied to any other writings; for 
they were addressed to large societies in widely distant parts of the 
world, in whose presence they were often read, and were acknow¬ 
ledged by them to be the writings of the apostles. Whereas:;, the 
most eminent profane writings, that are still extant, were addressed 
only to individuals, or to no persons at all: and we have no 
authority to affirm that they w T ere read in public; on the contrary, 
we know that a liberal education was uncommon, books were scarce, 
and the knowledge of them was confined to a few individuals in 
every nation. 

The New Testament was read over three quarters of the world, 
while profane writers were limited to one nation or to one country. 
An uninterrupted succession of writers, from the apostolic ages to 
the present time (many of whom were men of distinguished learning 
and acuteness), either quote the sacred writings, or : make allusions 
to them : and these quotations and allusions, as will be shown in a 
subsequent page, are made not only by friends, but also by enemies. 
This cannot be asserted of-the best classic authors : and as transla-r 
tions of the New Testament were, made in the second century, which 
in the course of one or two centuries more were greatly multiplied, 


1 Lard jut’s Works, vol. lii. p. 448. 4to. edit. 

Bp. Tomlme’s Elements of Christian Theology, vol, k p. 270. Jones on the Canon* 
vol, i. p. 41. Oxford, 17So, 
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it became absolutely impossible to forge new writings, or to corrupt 
the sacred text, unless we suppose that men of different nations, 
sentiments, and languages, and often exceedingly hostile to each 
other, should all agree in one forgery. This argument is so stiong, 
that, if we deny the authenticity of the New Testament, we may with 
a thousand times greater propriety reject all the other writings in the 
world 5 —we may even throw aside human testimony . 1 But as this 
subject is of the greatest importance (for the arguments that prove 
the authenticity of the New Testament also prove the truth of the 
Christian religion), we shall consider it more at length ; and having 
first shown that the books, which compose the canon of the New 
Testament, are not spurious, we shall briefly consider the positive 
evidence for their authenticity, 

A genuine book, as already remarked, is one written by the per¬ 
son whose name it bears as its author: the opposite to genuine is 
spurious , supposititious, or, as some critics term it, pseudepigraphial 9 
that which is clandestinely put in the place of another. The rea¬ 
sons which may induce a critic to suspect a work to be spurious, 
are stated by Michaelis to be the following; 

1 . When doubts have been entertained from its first appearance 
in the world, whether it proceeded from the author to whom it is 
ascribed; — 2. When the immediate friends of the pretended author, 
who were able to decide upon the subject, have denied it to be his 
production; — 3 . When a long series of years has elapsed after his 
death, in which the book was unknown, and in which it must un¬ 
avoidably have been mentioned and quoted, had it really existed; — 
4 . When the style is different from that of his other writings, or, 
in case no other remain, different from that which might reasonably 
be expected; — 5 . When events are recorded which happened later 
than the time of the pretended author; — 6 . When opinions are 
advanced which contradict those lie is known to maintain in his other 
writings. Though this latter argument alone leads to no positive 
conclusion, since every man is liable to change his opinion, or, 
through forgetfulness, to vary in the circumstances of the same re¬ 
lation, of which Josephus, in his Antiquities and War of the Jews, 
affords a striking example. 

Now, of all these various grounds for denying a work to be ge¬ 
nuine, not one can be applied with justice to the New Testament. 
For, in the Jirst place, it cannot be shown that any one doubted of its 
authenticity in the period in which it first appeared; — Secondly*, no 
antient accounts are on record, whence we may conclude it to be spu¬ 
rious ; — Thirdly , no considerable period of time elapsed after the 
death of the apostles, in which the New Testament was unknown ; 
but, on the contrary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, 
and the accounts of it in the second century are still more numerous; 
—• Fourthly 9 no argument can be brought in its disfavour from the 
nature of the style, it being exactly such as might be expected from 
the" apostles, not Attic,. but Jewish Greek;— Fifthly , no facts are 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xvii. p. 135. Sd edit. 
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ecordcd, winch happened after their death Easily, no doctrines 
are maintained, which contradict the known tenets of the authors 
since, besides the New Testament, no writings of the apostles are in 
existence. But, to the honour of the New Testament be it spoken 

dJS aU1S 1 ( U !' 1 ler0lLS C T tra l lic ; tions t0 tlie tenets and doctrines of 
the fathers of the second and third centuries,- whose morality is dif¬ 
ferent fioin that of _ the Gospel, which recommends fortitude and 
submission to unavoidable evils, but not that enthusiastic ardour for 
inaitjidom, for which those centuries are distinguished: the New 
•testament also alludes to ceremonies, which in the following ames 
were disused or unknown: all which circumstances infalliby de- 
monstrate that it is not a production of either of those centuries. 1 

l \ . from the preceding considerations it is evident, that there is 
not the smallest reason to doubt that these books are as certainly 
genuine, as the most indisputable works of the Greeks and Romans. 

, 1 * at tlle genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament 

<o not rest on merely negative proof, we have evidence the most 
direct and positive which can be desired, and this evidence may be 
arranged under the following heads; namely, 1. r l\z Impossibility 
( !l " J<», ri'fy, arising from the nature of the thing itself; — 2. Exler- 
, ’i, f" /vca/ E ? idencc , arising from the antient Christian, Jewish, 
and Heathen testimonies in its favour, and also from the antient 
\li mous o the New I estament, which were made into various lan- 
ut die very first ages of the church, and which versions are 
.still extant;—and, 3. Internal Evidence , arising from the character 
ol the writers of the New Testament, from its language and style, 
Imm the circumstantiality of the narrative, and from the undesigned 
coincidences o the accounts delivered in the New Testament with 
11 in history ol those tunes. 

1 ;.f / " , ' AI, ’ < . ,h : SIK,, .'V rY OF A 1'OiuiERy, arising from lie nature of 
the Hung itself, is ividenf. J 

It is impossible to establish forged writings as authentic in any 
place, where there are persons strongly inclined anti well qualified 
to detect the fraud. - 1 

N'mv the Jews were the most violent enemies of Christianity: they 
jnit ns founder to death ; they persecuted Ins disciples with implacable 

lury ; and they wert^ anxious to stifle the new religion in its birth. If 
the writings oi the New Testament had been forged, would not the Jews 
haw detected the imposture ? Is there a single instance on record, 
wheie a Jew individuals have imposed’ a history upon the world against 
! h( * testimony of a whole nation ? Would the inhabitants of Palestine 
, vv the gospels, if they hud ‘not had sufficient evidence that 

Jgmis ( linst really appeared among them, and performed the miracles 
a-cubed to him? Or would the churches at Home or at Corinth have 

5 MiebaDkh. futioducthm, voh j. pp. 25—:30. 

. “ -to mention no other instances) the attempt unsuccessfully made a few yearn 

‘mo-hv Mr, Ireland, junior, in Ids celebrated Nhukspcarinn Manuscripts, the fabrication 
of \\hi eh u.v, detected by tin late Mr. Malone, hi his masterly “ Inquiry into the Autheiv 
Unly ih the miscellaneous Papers and le^al Inslruments pulilislied December 2d. 1705, 
ami atirihuted lo ShaUpearr, Queen KUzabclh, and Henry Karl of Southampton,’" 
JKomhm, I7%\ 
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acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as the genuine works of 
Saint Paul, if he had never preached among them ? Or, supposing any 
impostor to have attempted the invention and distribution of. writings 
under his name, or the names of the other apostles, is it possible that 
they could have been received without contradiction in all the Christian 
communities of the three several quarters of the globe ? We might as 
well attempt to prove that the history of the reformation is the invention 
of historians, and that no revolution happened in Great Britain during 
the seventeenth century, or in France during the eighteenth century, 
and the first fifteen years of the nineteenth century. 1 Indeed, from the 
•marks of integrity, simplicity, and fidelity, which every where pervade 
the writings of the apostles, we may be certain that they would not have 
attempted a forgery,: and, if they had made the attempt in the apostolic 
age, when the things are said to have happened, every person must have 
been sensible of the forgery. As the volume, called the New Testament, 
consists of several pieces which are ascribed to eight persons, we cannot 
suppose it to have been an imposture ; for if they had written in concert, 
they would not differ (as in a subsequent page we shall see that they do) 
in slight matters; and if one man wrote the whole, there would not be 
such a diversity, as we see in the style of the different pieces. If the 
apostles were all honest, they were incapable of a forgery ; and if they 
were all knaves, they were unlikely to labour to render men virtuous. 
If some of them were honest, and the rest cheats, the latter could not 
Iiave deceived the former, in respect to matters of fact; nor is it probable 
that impostors would have attempted a forgery which would have ex¬ 
posed them to many inconveniences. Had parts of the Scripture been 
fabricated in the second or third century by obscure persons, their for¬ 
geries would have been rejected by the intelligent and respectable : and 
if pious and learned men had forged certain passages, their frauds, how¬ 
ever well intended, would have been discovered by the captious and 
insignificant, who are ever prone to criticise their superiors in virtue or 
abilities. If the teachers of Christianit}', in one kingdom, forged certain 
passages of Scripture, the copies in the hands of laymen would discover 
such forgery: nor would it have been possible to obtain credit for such 
.,a forgery in other nations, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having 
understood Greek and Hebrew, their gospels, which were written in the 
former language, .contain many Hebrew idioms and words. Hence we 
may be certain that the gospels were not forged by those early Christian 
writers, or fathers (as they are called), who were strangers to Hebrew, 
since in such case they would not abound with Hebrew words; nor by 
Justin Martyr, Origen, or Epiphanius, since the style of the Greek writ¬ 
ings of these fathers differs from that of the gospels. Lastly, as the 
New Testament is not calculated to advance the private interest of priests 
or rulers, it could not be forged‘by the clergy or by princes: and as its 
teachers suffered in propagating it, and as it was not the established re¬ 
ligion of any nation for three hundred years, it is perfectly absurd to 
suppose it the offspring of priestcraft, or mere political contrivance. For 
three hundred years after Christ, no man had any thing to dread from 
exposing a forgery in the books of the New Testament • because, during 
that time, the Christians had not the power of punishing informers. 2 It 


1 Michaelis, vol, i. p. 33. Eney, Brit. vol. xvii. p. 135. 

2 ' Hr. Ryan’s Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, pp. 150,151. 8vo, Dublin, 
1/95. The argument above, briefly stated, is urged at length with much force and 
accuracy by Abbadityjn liis Traitd.de la Veritd de la Religion Chretionne, torn. ii. pp,39 
s—45* Amsterdam, 1719. 
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was tli ere fore morally impossible, from the very nature of the thing, that 
those books could be forged. 

Satisfactory as the preceding argument for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament, arising from the impossibility of 
a forgery, unquestionably is, 

2. The direct and positive testimony arising from the external 
or historical evibence is by no means inferior in decisiveness or 
importance . This evidence is furnished by the testimony of antient 
writers, wdio have quoted or alluded to the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament, and also by antient versions of the New Testament, in va¬ 
rious languages, which are still extant. The hooks of the New 
Testament are quoted, or alluded to by a series of Christian writers^ as 
well as by adversaries of the Christian faiths who may be traced bade 
in regular succession from the present time to the apostolic aged 

This sort of evidence, Dr. Paley has remarked, u is of .all, others 
the most unquestionable, the least liable to .any practices of fraud, 
and is not diminished by the lapse of ages . ; Bishop Burnet, in the 
History of his own Times, inserts various extracts from Lord Cla¬ 
rendon's History. One such insertion is a proof that Lord Claren¬ 
don’s History was extant at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, 
that it had been read by Bishop Burnet, that it was received by 
Bishop Burnet as the work of Lord Clarendon, and also regarded 
by him as an authentic account of the transactions which it relates; 
and it will he a proof of these points a thousand years hence, or as 
long as the books exist.” 2 This simple instance may serve to point 
out to a reader, who is little accustomed to such researches, the 
nature and value of the argument. 

In examining the quotations from the New Testament, which are 
to be found in the waitings of the first ecclesiastical writers, .the 
learned Professor Hug ij has laid down the following principles, the 
consideration of which will be sufficient to solve nearly all the ob¬ 
jections which have- been made against their citations. 

L The antient Christian writers cite the Old Testament with 
greater exactness than the New Testament; because the funner, 
being less generally known), required positive quotations, rather than 
vague allusions, and perhaps also evinced more erudition in the 
person who appealed to its testimony. 

2. In passages taken from the Historical Writers of the Old or 
New Testament, we seldom meet with the identical words of the 
author cited: but this does not prevent allusions to : circumstances, 
or to the sense, in very many instances, from rendering...evident both 
the origin of the passage and the design of the author. 

1 In {Ik* Sir:,! edition of" this work, the historical evidence lor the genuineness and au¬ 
thenticity of the New Testament, was exhibited chratwlagicaJhj lrom the Apostolic age 
down to the fourth century ; but as the chronological series of that evidence has been 
cavilled at by the opponents of Christianity) it is now traced backwards from the fourth 
century to the Apostolic age, lor the weighty and satisfactory reasons (which do not ad¬ 
mit. of abridgment) assigned by Dishop Marsh, hx his ££ Course of Lectures on Divinity,** 
part, v. pp. 11-It*. 

v Daley's Evidences, vol. i, p. 17:1. 

• l Oellerier, Kssai d’uue Introduction Orhhjue ;m Nouveau Testament, pp. 17*—10.; 
where the irtnarhs above given are tratc.kited from Ihof. ting’s (German) Introduction 
to the wt?tings of the New Tcstuuu of» 
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3. Quotations from the didactic writings of the Old Testament 

are generally very exact, and accompanied with the name of the 
author quoted. In this case his name is, indeed, generally necessary. 

4. In like manner, when quotations are made from the epistles of 
the New Testament, the name of the author cited is generally given, 
especially when the passage is not literally stated, 

5. The fathers often amplify sentences of Scripture, to which they 
allude : in which case they disregard the 'words, in order to develope 
the ideas of the sacred writers. 

6. When Irenasus, and the fathers who followed him, relate the 
actions or discourses of Jesus Christ, they almost always appeal to 
Him, and not to the evangelist whom they copy. The Lord hath 
said it — The Lord hath done it — are their expressions, even in 
those instances, where the conformity of their writings with our co¬ 
pies of the original authors is not sufficiently striking to exclude all 
uncertainty respecting the source whence they drew the facts or 
sayings related by them. (This remark is particularly worthy of 
attention, because, of all the antient fathers, Irenseus 1 is he who has 
rendered the strongest and most express testimony to the authenti¬ 
city of our four gospels, and who has consequently drawn from them 
the facts and discourses which he has related in his writings.) 

7. Lastly, it must on no account be forgotten, that the quotations 
of the fathers are not to be compared with our printed editions, or 
our textus receptus, but with the text of their church, and of the age 
in which they lived ,* which text was sometimes purer, though most 
frequently less correct than ours, and always exhibits diversities, in 
themselves indeed of little importance, but which nevertheless would 
be sufficient sometimes to conceal the phrase cited from readers who 
should not remember that circumstance. 

For the reason above stated, we commence the series of testimonies 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, which 
are furnished by the quotations of antient Christian writers, with the 
fathers ofth e fourth century; because from that century downwards, 
the works of Christian Writers are so full of references to the 
New Testament, that it becomes unnecessary to adduce their testi¬ 
monies, especially as they would only prove that the books of Scrip¬ 
ture never lost their character or authority with the Christian church. 
The witnesses to the genuineness of the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, in this century, are very numerous; but, as it would extend 
this chapter to too great a length, were we to detail them all, it may 
suffice to remark, that we have not fewer than ten distinct catalogues 
of these books. Sir agree exactly with our present canon; namely, 
the lists of Athanasius (a. b. 315) 2 3 , Epiphanius (a. d. 370)% Jerome 

1 The Testimony of Irenams is given in pp. 80, 81. infra . 

* test ^ony of Athanasius will be found at full length in Dr. Lardner’s Credibility 
of the Gospel History, part u. Works, vol iv. pp. 280—294. of the 8vo. edition of 1789 
or vol. n. pp. 388—406. of the 4to. edition. The testimonies, adduced in Lardner, may 
likewise be seen on a smaller scale in Professor Loss’s Valuable work on a The Au 
thenticily, u ncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament,” translated 
by Mr. Kingdom, Svo. London, 1804; and especially in C. F. Schmidius’s “ Historia 
Antiqua et Vmdicatio Canonis Sacri Veteris Novique Testament!.” Svo. Lipsioe, 177 & 

3 Lardner, Svo. vob iv. pp. 811—319.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 416—420. 
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(a. d. 392) *, Rufinus (a.d.390.) 2 , Augustine 3 , Bishop of Hippo in 
Africa (a. d. 394), and of the forty-four bishops assembled in the 
third council of Carthage (at which Augustine was present, a. d. 
397). 4 Of the other four catalogues, those of Cyril Bishop of Je¬ 
rusalem (a. d. 340) 5 , °f the bishops at the council of Laodicea 
(a. d. 364) 6 , and of Gregory of Nazianzum, Bishop of Constantinople 
(a. d. 375) 7 , are the same with our canon, excepting that the Reve¬ 
lation is omitted; and Philaster or Philastrius 8 , Bishop,of Brixia or 
Brescia (a. d. 380), in his list, omits the epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the Revelation, though he acknowledges both these books in other 
parts of his works. 

Of these various catalogues, that of Jerome is the most remark¬ 
able. He was born about the middle of the fourth century, and was 
ordained presbyter by Paulinos, at Antioch, in the year 378, about 
which time he is placed by Bp. Marsh, Dr. Cave, and others, 
though Dr. Lardner (whose date we have followed) places him 
about the year 392, when he wrote his celebrated book of illustrious 
men. C£ It is well known that Jerome was the most learned of the 
Latin fathers; and he was peculiarly qualified, not only by his pro¬ 
found erudition, but by his extensive researches, his various travels, 
and his long residence in Palestine, to investigate the authenticity of 
the several books, which compose the New Testament. Of these 
books he has given a catalogue in his epistle to Paullnus, on the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. 9 He begins his catalogue (which is 
nearly at the close of the epistle) with the four evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the Apostles he mentions as 
another work of St. Luke, whose praise is in the Gospel. He says 
that St. Paul wrote epistles to seven churches; these seven churches 
are such as wb find in the titles of the Epistles of St Paul contained 
in our present copies of the New Testament. Of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews he observes, that most persons (namely, in the Latin 
church) did not consider it as an epistle of St. Paul: but we shall 
presently see that his own opinion was different. He further states, 
that St. Paul wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The seven 
catholic epistles he ascribes to James, Peter, John, and Jude, and 
expressly says that they were apostles. And he concludes his cata¬ 
logue with the remark, that the Revelation of John has. as many 
mysteries as words. This catalogue accords with the books which 
we receive at presenexception of the epistle to thte 
Hebrews. The rejection of this epistle is a fact, which Jerome has 
' not attempted to conceal; and therefore, as he confidently speaks 

1 Lardner, 8vo. vol. v. pp. 1—74.; 4to. vol, ii. pp. 531—572. 

2 Ibid. 8vo, vol. v. pp. 75—78. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 572—574. 

3 Ibid. Svo. vol. v. pp. 81—123. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 576—599. 

, 4 Ibid. Svo. vol. v. pp. 79, 80.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 574, 575. 

Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 299—303.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 409—411. 

6 Canon 59. The canons of this council were, not long afterwards, received into the 
body of the canons of the universal church. Lardner, Svo. vol.iv. pp. 308—311. j 4to. 
vol. ii. pp. 414—416. 

7 Lardner, Svo. vol. iv. pp. 406—411.; 4to. voi.ii, pp. 469—472. 

3 Ibid. Svo. vol. iv. pp. 499—501.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 522, 523. 

9 Tom. iv. part2> coh 568. ed. Martianay. 
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of all the other books of the New Testament, his testimony is so 
modi the more in their favour. As we are now concerned with a 
statement of facts, it would be foreign to our present purpose to in¬ 
quire into the causes, which induced the Latin church to reject the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But whatever those causes may have been, 
they did not warrant the rejection of it, in the estimation of Jerome 
himself. For in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, or, as it is 
frequently called, his Treatise of Illustrious Men, and in the article 
t relating to St. Paul, Jerome expressly asserts that St. Paul wrote 

‘ the epistle to the Hebrews. And in his Epistle to Dardanus 1 , 

> alluding to the then prevailing custom in the Latin church to reject 

' the Epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, 6 but we receive itand he 

•- assigns this powerful reason, which it is necessary to give in his own 
words, s nequaquani hujus temporis consuetudinem> sed vetcnm 
scrip tor urn auctoritatem sequentes.’ -—To his catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament may be added his revision of the Latin ver¬ 
sion, which revision contained the same books as we have at present.”'- 2 
In this revision Jerome was employed by Damasus, then Bishop of 
Rome, to collate many antient Greek copies of the New Testament, 
and by them to correct the Latin version then in use, wherever they 
appeared to disagree materially with the true original. This task, he 
tells us, he performed with great care in the four Gospels, about the 
year 384; and he made the same use of the Greek copies in his 
commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Titus, and Philemon, and most probably also in his commentaries on 
the other parts of the New Testament. 

The next distinguished writer anterior to Jerome was Eusebius, 
Bishop of Caesarea, who flourished in the year 315, — a man of ex¬ 
traordinary learning, diligence, and judgment, and singularly studious 
in the Scriptures. He received the books of the New Testament 
nearly as we have them, and in his various writings has produced 
quotations from all, or nearly all of them. His chief work is his 
Ecclesiastical History, in which he records the history of Chris¬ 
tianity from its commencement to his own time;' and having dili¬ 
gently read the works of Christian antiquity, for the express purpose 
of ascertaining what writings had been received as the genuine 
productions of the apostles and evangelists, in the third, fourth, and 
twenty-fourth chapters of his third book, he has particularly treated 
on the various books of the New Testament; and in the twenty-fifth 
chapter lie has delivered, not his own private opinion, but the opinion, 
of the churchy £xx\Y}<7ia<rTtxY} 7ragado<rtC) the sum of what he had found 
iu the writings of the primitive Christians. As the result of his 
enquiries, he reduces the books of the New Testament into the three 
following classes ; viz. 

I. 0/xoAoyoup=you Tgcupca (#va)goXoy}j J u£var or aXqQsig am amKoi^oi) 
that is, writings which were universally received as the genuine works 
of the persons whose names the}' bear. In this class Eusebius 
reckons, 1. The four Gospels ; 2. The Acts of the Apostles ; 3. The 

1 Tom. ii. col. G08. 

* Bp. Marsh’s Course of Lectures on the several Brandies of Divinity, party, pp. 20—22. 
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Epistles of Paul; 4 The first Epistle to John ; 5. The first Epistle 
of Peter. The Revelation of John might also perhaps be placed in 
this class, because some think its authenticity incontrovertible, yet the 
majority leave the matter undetermined. 

II. AvTiksyopsvcu YqcKpai) that is, writings on whose authenticity 
the antients were not unanimous , According to Eusebius, even these 
have the majority of voices among the antients in their favour. He 
expressly calls them yvoogipcov bpecog roig vrokkoig (writings acknow¬ 
ledged by most to be genuine), and naga ?rA stfoig rm 
yiyvcjocxopsvag (received by the majority). A few doubted of their 
authenticity; and therefore Eusebius ranks them under the class of 
contested books. In this class he enumerates, of the writings of the 
New Testament, J. The Epistle of James; 2. The Epistle of Jude ; 
3. The second Epistle of Peter ; 4. The second and third Epistles of 
John. The Revelation of John, he adds, is also by some placed in 
this class. 1 

III. No$«* Tgu<pai 9 that is, writings confessedly spurious. . Among 
these he enumerates the acts of Paul; the Shepherd of Hernias; 
the Revelation of Peter; the Epistle of Barnabas; the Doctrines of 
the Apostles; and the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Besides these, Eusebius mentions certain books which may con¬ 
stitute a fourth class (for the twenty-fifth chapter of the third book 
of his Ecclesiastical History is not remarkably perspicuous); viz. 

IV. Atowol kcu h(xcrs§Yj (absurd and impious); that is, writings 
which had been universally rejected as evidently spurious . In this 
class he includes the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, and of Matthias ; 
the Acts of Andrew, of John, and of other apostles. These writings, 
says lie, contain evident errors, are written in a style entirely dif¬ 
ferent from that of the apostles, and have not been thought worthy 
of being mentioned by any one of the antients.* 2 

A few years before the time of Eusebius, or about the year 300, 
Arnobius, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa 3 , and Lactax- 
tius his pupil 4 , composed, among other works, elaborate vindi¬ 
cations of the Christian religion, which prove their acquaintance 
with the writings of the New Testament, although they did not cite 
them by name, because they addressed their works to the Gentiles. 
Lactantius indeed assigns this very reason for his reserve; notwith¬ 
standing winch, Dr. Lardner remarks, sC he seems to show that the 
Christians of that time were so habituated to the language of Scrip¬ 
ture, that it was not easy for them to avoid the use'of It,^ whenever 
they discoursed upon things of a religious nature.” 

During the next preceding forty years, the imperfect remains of 
numerous writers 5 are still extant, in which they either cite the 

i For, in early times, some believed tlmt this work was not composed by John the 
Apostle, but by a* presbyter of the same name, or by some other person. 

e JUardner, Hvo. vol. iv. pp. COO—275. ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 355—395. 

Ibid. Hvo. vol. iv. pp. 1—34.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 244—557. 

4 Ibid. Hvo. vol. iv. pp. 24—87.; 4to. vol. Ii. pp. 257—292. 

.•> As NovaUis, Rome, a. n. 251.; Dionysius, Rome, a. d. 259.; Commodian, a.». 270; 
Anatolius, Laodieea, a. i>. 270; Theognostus, a. i>. 282; Methodius, Lyeia, a. i>. 290; 
and Phileas Bishop of Tbmuis in Egypt, a. m 29G. Aceeounts of these writers, and 
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Historical Scriptures of the New Testament, or speak of them in 
terms of profound respect; but the testimony of Vtctorinus Bishop 
of Pettaw In Germany Is particularly worthy of notice, on account of 
the remoteness of his situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, 
who were Africans. Victorious wrote commentaries on different 
books of the Old Testament, an exposition of some passages of 
Matthew’s Gospel, a commentary on the Apocalypse, and various 
controversial treatises against the heretics of his day; in which we 
have valuable and most explicit testimonies to almost every book of 
the New Testament 1 

Of all the fathers who flourished in the third century , the most 
learned and laborious unquestionably was Origen, who was born 
in Egypt a. d. 184 or 185, and died about the year 258. It is said 
of him, that he did not so much recommend Christianity by what 
he preached or wrote, as by the general tenor of his life. So great, 
indeed, was the estimation in which lie was held, even among the 
heathen philosophers, that they dedicated their writings to him, and 
submitted them to his revisal/ 2 Of the critical labours of Origen 
upon the Scriptures, we have spoken at considerable length in a 
subsequent part of this Work 3 ; but, besides these (which in them- 
'selves form a decisive testimony to the authenticity of the Scriptures), 
he wrote a three-fold exposition of all the books of the Scripture, 
viz. scholia or short notes, tomes or extensive commentaries, in 
which he employed all his learning, critical, sacred, and profane, and 
a variety of homilies and tracts for the people. Although a small 
portion only of his works has come clown to us, yet in them he uni¬ 
formly bears testimony to the authenticity of the New Testament, as 
we now have it; and he is the first writer who has given us a perfect 
catalogue of those books which Christians unanimously (or at least 
the greater part of them) have considered as the genuine and divinely 
Inspired writings of the apostles, 4 

Gregory Bishop of .Neo-Caesarea r >, and Dionysius Bishop of 
Alexandria 6 , were pupils of Origen; so that their testimonies to the 
New Testament,..which'■ are very numerous, are in ; fact but repeti¬ 
tions of his. In the writings of Cyprian Bishop of Carthage, who 
flourished a few years after Origen,' and suffered martyrdom a.d. 258, 
we have most copious quotations from almost all the books of the 
New Testament. 7 

Further, during the first thirty years of the third century, there 
are extant fragments of several writers, in all of which there is some 
reference to the books of the New Testament. Thus Caius, sur- 


extr&cts from their testimonies to the New Testament, are collected and given at length 
by Dr. Lard nor, (Works, vol. ill. 8vo. or vol. ii, 4to.) 

1 Lard nor, 8vo. vol. Hi. pp. 28 G-—803.; 4 to, vol. ii. pp, 88——OS. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Keel. lib, vi. c. 19. 

3 See Vol. II. Part I. Chap, II. Sect, II, § I. 4. vtfiru 

4 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 442—544,; 4to. vol. i. pp. 519—575* 

5 Ibid. 8vo. vol. hi. pp. 25—57.; 4to. vol. i, pp. 591—608. 

6 Ibid. 8vo. voL hi. pp. 57—132. ; 4to. vol. i. pp, 609—650, , 

7 Ibid. Svo. vol. iii. pp. 133—183. j 4to. vol. ii, pp. 8—30. * 
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named Romanus, who was a presbyter of the church of Rome 1 * 3 , quotes 
all the epistles of Saint Paul as his genuine productions, except the 
Egistle t.Q the Hebrews, which he has omitted to enumerate among 
the rest Hippolytus Portuensis also has several references to 
most of the books of the New Testament 2 Ammonius composed a 
Harmony ofthe Pour Gospels y , and Julius Africanus endeavoured 
to remove the apparent contradictions in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ as delivered by the evangelists Matthew and Luke. 4 

From the third century we now ascend to the second , in which 
flourished Tertullian, a presbyter of the church of Carthage, who 
was born in the year 160 and died about the year 220. He became 
a Montanist about the year 200; and Christian writers have com¬ 
monly distinguished between what he wrote before that period, and 
what he published afterwards. His testimony, however, to the au¬ 
thority of the canonical Scriptures, both before and after he embraced 
the tenets of Montanos, is. exactly the same* He uniformly recog¬ 
nises the four Gospels, as written by the evangelists to whom we 
ascribe them; distinguishing Matthew and John as apostles, and 
Mark and Luke as apostolical men; and asserting the authority of 
their writings as inspired books, acknowledged by the Christian 
church from their original date. His works are filled with quota¬ 
tions by name, and with long extracts from all the writings of the 
New Testament, except the Epistle of James, the second Epistle of 
Peter, and the second and third Epistles of John. But if an author 
does not profess to give a complete catalogue of the books of the 
New Testament, his mere silence in regard to any book is no argu¬ 
ment against it Dr. Lardner has observed, that the quotations from 
the small volume of the New Testament, by Tertullian, are both 
longer and more numerous than the quotations are from ...nil the 
works of Cicero, in writers of all characters, for several ages. Further, 
Tertullian has expressly affirmed that, when he wrote, the Christian 
Scriptures were open to the inspection of all the world, both Chris¬ 
tians and heathens, without exception. And it also appears, that in 
his time there was already a Latin version of some part of the New 
Testament, if not ofthe whole of it: for, at least in one instance, he 
appeals from the language of such version to the authority of the au¬ 
thentic copies in Greek. 5 

Contemporary with Tertullian was Clement of Alexandria, who 
gives an account of the order in which the,four Gospels were written, 
and quotes, almost all the books, of the New Testament, so often.by 
name, and so amply, that to extract, his citations would fill a large 
portion of this volume. As he was the preceptor of Origen, and 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eed. lib. vx. c. 20. Lardner, 8vo. vol.ii. pp. 372—379.; 4 to. vol.i. 
pp. 481—*484. 

e L;irdnor, Hvo. vol. ii. pp. 397—413, ; 4to. vol. L pp. 495—503. 

3 Ibid, Hvo, vol.ii. pp. 413—430.; 4 to. vol. i. pp. 503—513. 

4 Eusebius, Hist EccL lib. i. c. 7. Lardner, 8vo. vol.ii. pp. 431—441.; 4to. vol .I 


pp. 513—518. 

h Sdatmis plane non sic esse in Gr<eco authentico . Tertullian de Monog. c. 11. Lara. 
ner, Hvo. vol. ii. pp. $£50—287.; 4 to, vol. i. pp. 416—436, Sir H. M. Well wood’s Dis¬ 
courses on tlio Evidences of the Jewish and Christian Revelation, pp. 230—232* 
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travelled in quest of authentic information, and did not give his as¬ 
sent to the Scriptures until he had accurately examined them, Ins 
testimony to their authenticity possesses the greater weight. 1 

Theophilus Bishop-of Antioch, a. d. 181, in his three books to 
Autolycus, could only mention the Scriptures occasionally, from the 
particular object he had in view: but he has evident allusions to the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, the Epistle to the Romans, and the 
first Epistle to Timothy. 2 

Athenagqras, a philosopher and a native of Athens, who flou¬ 
rished about the year 180, is the most polished and elegant authoi 
of Christian antiquity. In his Apology for the Christians, presented 
to the emperor Marcus Antoninus, and in his Treatise on the Ke-^ 
surrection of the Dead, he lias indisputably quoted the Gospels of 
Matthew and John, the Epistles to the Romans, and the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians. a 

Prior to these writers was Iren;eus, who succeeded the martyr 
Pothinus, in the bishopric of Lyons about the year 170, or perhaps 
a few years later. His testimony to the genuineness and authenticity 
of the New Testament is the more important and valuable, because 
he was a disciple of Poly carp, who was a disciple of St. John, and 
had also conversed with many others who had been instructed by the 
apostles and immediate disciples of Jesus Christ. 1 hough he wrote 
many works, his five books against heresies are all that remain t in 
these he has shown himself to be well acquainted with heathen au¬ 
thors, and the absurd and intricate notions of the heretics, as well as 
with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. r l hough lie has 
no where given us a professed catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament, we learn from his treatise that he received as authentic 
and canonical Scriptures, and ascribed to the persons whose names 
they bear, the four Gospels (the authors of which he describes, and 
the occasions on which they were written), the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Romans, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, the first and second Epistles to the 
Thcssalonians, the two Epistles to Timothy, the Epistle to ,Titus (all 
which" Epistles he has repeatedly ascribed to ,Paul), the two Epistles 
of Peter, and the first and second Epistles of John-. Irenmus has 
alluded to the Epistle to the Hebrews, but he is silent concerning the 
question, whether that Epistle was written by Paul. We are not, 
however, as Bishop Marsh has well observed, to attach to his silence 
more importance than it deserves. 66 Iremeus, though born a Greek, 
? was-transplanted to the Latin church, which then rejected the Epistle 
) to the Hebrews. If therefore lie had quoted it as authority in con- 
+ trover si al waitings, he would have afforded his adversaries this ready 
answer, that he produced as authority what was not allowed by his 
own church. And, since he has no where asserted, that Saint Paul 
•was not the author of that Epistle, his mere silence argues rather the 
custom of the Latin church (as it is termed by Jerome), than the 

s ' 1 Lardner, fivo.vol. ii. pp. SO (I—243. ; 4 to. vol. i. pp. 11912-41!?. 

~ Ibid. 8vo» vol, ii. pp. 190—-202,; 4to. vol. i. pp. 383-—889, 

Ibid, 8vo. vol. ii, pp. 180—187.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 377—381, 
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opinion of Irenaous himself” 1 He has quoted the Epistle of James 
once, and to the book ot Revelation his testimony is clear and posi¬ 
tive : he has not only cited it very often, but has expressly ascribed 
it to the apostle John, and lias distinctly spoken of the exact and an- 
tienfc copies of this book, as being confirmed by the agreeing testi¬ 
mony of those who had personally conversed*with John himself. 

In short, vre have the testimony of Irenseus, in one form or other, 
to every one of the books of the New Testament, except the Epistle 
of I hiiemon, the third Epistle of John, and the Epistle of Jude; 
which, as they contain no point of doctrine, could not afford any 
matter for quotations in the particular controversies in which Irenoens 
was engaged, whose writings (it must be recollected) were wholly 
controversial. 

Considering the age in which lie lived, and Ins access to the ori¬ 
ginal sources of in format ion, the testimony of Irenmus to the genuine¬ 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament, gives to such of his 
writings as are extant a perpetual interest and value in the Christian 
church ; for his cc quotations are so numerous, and many of them 
aie so long, as to afford undoubted evidence that the books of the 
New lestament, which were known to the disciples of Polycarp, are 
the same books which have descended to the present age.” In ad¬ 
dition to the preceding remarks it may be stated, that Irenoens men¬ 
tions “ the Code of the New Testament as well as the Oldf and calls 
the one as well as the oilier, “ the Oracles of God, and Writings 
dictated by his Word and Spirit” - 

^ About the year 170, Raring the reign of Marcus Antoninus, the 
Christiansen Gaul suffered a terrible persecution, particularly at 
Vienne and Lyons, whence they sent an .-affecting narrative to their 
brethren in Asia. In this epistle, of which Eusebius has preserved 
the greater part, there.-are .exact references, to the Gospels of Luke 
ami John, the Acts of the. Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Philipplans, 1 Timothy, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Reve¬ 
lation of St. John. 4 In this persecution, Polhinus, Bishop of Lyons, 
the predecessor of Irenoens, was put to death. 

At this time also flourished Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in Lydia, 
whonq some writers have conjectured (but without any authority 
from Christian antiquity) to be the angel of the church of Sardis, to 
whom the epistle is directed in Rev. iii« I—6. He appears to have 
been a voluminous writer, as the titles of thirteen treatises of his have 
been transmitted to us, though none of them have reached our times, 
except a few fragments preserved by Eusebius and Jerome. He 
travelled into the East, to ascertain the Jewish canon, and left a 
catalogue of the books of the Old Testament From the language 
cited from him with regard to the Old Testament, as distinguished 
from the New, there is reason to conclude that there was then extant 

1 Bp. Marsh’s Locnmis, pailv. p. A 1 . 

g Ibid, party. p.dlJ. Bardner, 8vo. vol. it. pp. 153—180.; 4to. vol. i. pp. Sflii—377. 
"Wellwood's Discourses, p. 227. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Keel. lib. v. c. 1—■ 4, Gardner, 8vo, vol. ii. pp. 148—158. ; 4to. 

Vol. i, pp. 300 —862. 
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a volume ox* collection of books, called the New Testament , contain¬ 
ing the writings of apostles and apostolical men. One of Melito’s 
treatises was a commentary on the Revelation of Saint John. 1 

Hegisippus, who was a converted Jew, was born in the beginning 
of the second century, and, according to the Alexandrian Chronicle, 
died in the reign of the emperor Commodus. He relates that, in his 
journey from Palestine to Rome, he conversed with many bishops, 
all of whom held one and the same doctrine; and that £C in every city 
the same doctrine was taught, which the law and the prophets, and 
the Lord teacheth in which passage, by £ the Lord? lie must mean 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, which he considered as con¬ 
taining the very doctrine taught and preached by Jesus Christ 2 
Tati an flourished about the year 172; he was converted from 
heathenism to Christianity by reading the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and by reflecting on the corruptions and absurdities ofgentihsm. 
After the death of Justin Martyr, whose follower or pupil he is suit! 
to have been, Tatian adopted various absurd and heretical tenets, 
which are detailed by ecclesiastical historians. Pie composed a I Lr- 
mony of the Gospels, called AIA TES^APRN, of the four; in which 
he is charged with making alterations and omissions in such passages 
of; the.Gospels as opposed his heretical tenets. The fragments of 
this harmony, which have been preserved by Clement of Alexandria, 
who wrote against Tatian, prove that it was compiled from the same 
gospels which we now have, and recognise as canonical/ 3 The. iden¬ 
tity of the Gospels harmonised by the latter with our Gospels is 
further proved by the fact, that a Greek manuscript of the Gospels 
in the British Museum (Codex Harleianus 5647), contains a scho¬ 
lium, the object of which is to support a various reading by tlm 
authority of Tatian. 4 Eusebius’s account of Tatian’s I lannony, 
further proves that in the earliest times there were four Gospels, 
and only four, which were in esteem with the Christians. His ora¬ 


tion or discourse against the Gentiles, which is said to have been 
the most useful of all his writings, contains several quotations from, 
and allusions to, the Gospels. 5 

Justin, surnamed the Martyr, from his having sealed with his 
blood his confession of the truth of the Christian religion, was one 
of the most learned fathers of the second century. He was bom at 
Sicliem or Flavia Neapolis, a city of Samaria in Palestine, about the 
year 89. He was converted to Christianity, a. n. 133, flourished 

1 Larduer, Svo. vol.ii. pp. MG—-MS.; 

2 Ibid. Svo. vol. ii. pp. 141 —1454to. vol. i. pp. $$$ — 353 . 

3 Clement* Alexandria. Stromata, lib. iii. e, 12, IS. Ephroin the Syrian wrote a 
Commentary on Tatian’s work, which was known to the writers of the Syrian church ; 
one of whom, Dionysius Barsalibaeus tells us from this commentary, that the diutesMirmi 
of Tatian was a harmony composed of our four Gospels. Theodore!, Bishop of Cyrus in 
Syria m the fourth century, mentions the alterations and excisions made by Tatian ; and 
adds that he saw the work which in other respects was correct, generally used by the 
orthodox themselves, from whom he collected and took away two hundred conies, in order 
to substitute for them others which had not been altered. Theodoret. Ila.-ret. Fab. 1 i 
c. 20. cited in Cellerier’s Introduction au Mouv. Test, p, 28. 

4 Celldrier, In trod, au Nouv, Test. p. 23. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 29. Lardner, Svo. vol. ii. pp, 135— mo * 4 ta, 

vol 1 . pp. 353—335. * 
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chiefly from the year 140 and afterwards, and suffered martyrdom 
in 164 or 167. He wrote several pieces, of which only his two 
apologies for the Christians, one addressed to the emperor Titus 
Antoninus Pius, and the other to the emperor Marcus Antoninus and 
the senate and people of Pome (this last is not entire), and his Dia- 
ogue with Irypho the Jew, have been preserved . 1 From this dia- 
p'ff before hls conversion, Justin had carefully stu- 

mufth f f ’ K Py h ^[ e - n ’- and Plat ° nic S J Stems Of philosophy; 
a d that he embraced Christianity at last, as the only safe and use! 

ful philosophy. The sincerity, learning, and antiquity of Justin, 
therefore, constitute him a witness of the highest importance. He has 
numerous quotations from, as well as allusions to, the four Gospels, 
which he uniformly represents as containing the genuine and authen- 
tic accounts of Jesus Christ and of his doctrine. He terms diem, 

“ Memoirs °f the Apostles,” “ Christ’s 
M -l 1 . Memon ' s °f ¥? Apostles and their Companions, who have 
wiitten the history of all things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ;” 
by which he evidently means the Gospels of Matthew and John, of 
Mai L and Luke. lumber, m his first apology he tells us, that the 
memoirs of the apostles and the writings of the prophets were read 
and expounded m the Christian assemblies for public worship: 
vvhence it is evident that the Gospels were at that time well known in 
the world, and not designedly concealed from any one. The writing 
of Justin also contain express references to, or quotations from, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Romans, the first Epistle to 
die Corinthians, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, and Colossians, the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
Lpistle of leter, and the book of Revelation, which he expressly 
says was written by “ John one of the apostles of Christ” 2 1 * 

Anterior to Justin, was Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Asia, 
whose public life is placed between the years 110 and 116. He was 
wel acquainted with Polycarp and John the presbyter or elder, both 
of them apostolical men, if not with the apostle John himself; conse¬ 
quently he had access to the best sources of information. He bears 
express testimony to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, which he 
ascribes to those evangelists^ lie has also quoted the first Epistle of 
Petei and the first Epistle of John, and alludes to the Acts of the 
Apostles, as well as to the book of Revelation* 

We have now traced the external evidence for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New lestament, from the present time backward 
to die second century, without the aid of the apostolic fathers, (that 
is, of those who were the immediate contemporaries or disciples, ac¬ 
quaintances or successors of the apostles,) or of any other writers 
whose testimony can in any way be questioned. “ But though we 
lave sufficient proof, independently of the apostolic fathers, tliere is 
no rea son for our rejecting them altogether as useless. When the 


‘ nff'T’ 8v °; V ? L "• pp - llS - 129 -S vol.i. pp. 341-3.19. 

- Ibid. bvo. vol. a. pp. 115-190. j 4to. vol. i. pp. 341-349. M. Vernet has written 

s in its 
- 180 * 

G 2 


‘ 1 . KL bvo *. voL PP* 115-129.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 841—349. M. Vernet basm 

bdmlf ,U s rt T ,,g U ?C<: T5 in ? t f ?r W /?Y s , conversion to Christianity, and of his services j 
hehalh See his IraittS de la V&itrfi do la Religion Chretiemieftom. x. pp. 151^18 
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tyrdoni a.d. 107 , or, according to some accounts, a.d. 116. If (as 
some have supposed) lie was not one of the little children whom Jesus 
tools up in his arms and blessed, it is certain that he conversed fa¬ 
miliarly with the apostles, and was perfectly acquainted with their 
doctrine. He has left several epistles that are still extant, m which 
he has distinctly quoted the Gospels of Matthew and John, and has 
cited or alluded to the Acts and most of the Epistles. 1 

5. Poly carp was an immediate disciple of the Apostle John, by 
whom he was also appointed Bishop of Smyrna. He had conversed 
with many who had seen Jesus Christ, and is supposed to have been 
the angel of the church of Smyrna, to whom the epistle in the he- 
yelation is addressed. He suffered martyrdom about the year 166. 
Of the various writings which he is recorded to have left, only one 
epistle remains; and in this he has nearly forty allusions to the 
different books of the New Testament. 2 

On the preceding testimonies of the apostolic fathers, we may 
remark, that, without any professed intention to ascertain the canon 
of the New Testament, they a have most effectually ascertained it, 
by their quotations from the several books which it contains, or by 
their explicit references to them, as the authentic Scriptures received 
and relied on as inspired oracles, by the whole Christian church. 
They most frequently use the same words which are still read in 
the New Testament; anti, even when they appear to have quoted 
from memory, without intending to confine themselves to the same 
language, or to have merely referred to the Scriptures, without pro¬ 
fessing to quote them, it is clear that they had precisely the same 
texts in their view which are still found in the books of the New 
Testament. But, what is of chief importance on this subject, every 
competent judge of their writings must perceive, on the one hand, 
that, in all the questions which occurred to them, either in doctrine 
or morals, they uniformly appealed to the same Scriptures which 
are in our possession ; and, on the other hand, that they were uni¬ 
versally accustomed to refer to all the books of the New Testament 
containing what related to the subjects which they were led to dis¬ 
cuss, without appearing to have intentionally omitted any of them. 
All the inspired books, or the same texts, are not quoted by every 
writer; as the subject of the epistle to Philemon could not be as fre¬ 
quently appealed to, as the doctrine of larger and more argumenta¬ 
tive epistles. They had no intention to record the particulars of the 
canon, either of the Old or of the New Testament, not having been 
sufficiently aware of the importance of their testimony to succeeding 
ages ; though the facts which they have furnished to establish it, in¬ 
cidentally or occasionally introduced in their writings, are not on this 
account less intelligible or important, but on the contrary, derive a 
great part of their weight and value from this circumstance. There 

1 Cotelerius, vol. ii. pp. 11— 42. Lardncr, Svo. vol. iL pp. 65'—85. ; 4to, vol L 
pp. SIS—325. 

2 The Greek epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians is not entire. It is given in Cote- 
lerius, vol. i. pp. 186—-180. and in the entire Latin epistle in pp. 190, 191. Lardner, 
Svo. vol, ii. pp. 86—100.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 325—333. 
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ii scarcely a book of the New Testament, which one or other of the 
apostolical fathers has not either quoted or referred to; and their 
united and unintentional testimony, given in this form, is certainly 
moie decisive of the original authority assigned to the Scriptures re- 
ferred to, than a precise ist of them, or a professed dissertation from 
any individual to prove their authenticity, would have been. Thev 
uniformly quote and allude to them, with the respect and reverence 
due to inspired writings: and they describe them as ‘ Scriptures’ 
as. Sacred Scriptures,’ and as ‘ the Oracles of the Lord.’ There 
is indeed good reason to conclude, not only from the multiplicity of 
lerercnces, but from the language employed by the apostolical fathers 
m making their quotations, that the books of the New Testament 
were not only generally received, and in common use in the Chris¬ 
tian churches, but that at least the greater part of them had been 
collected and circulated in one volume before the end of the first, or 
m the very beginning of the second century .” 1 This fact may be 
airly deduced from the language of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
who says in substance, £ that in order to understand the will of 

• °u o , , to , t , S os P els ’ which he believed no less than if Christ 
m the flesh had been speaking to him; and to the writings of the 
apostles, whom he esteemed as the presbytery of the whole Christian 
c line 1. 1 he gospels and the apostles, in the plural, suppose that 

the writings referred to had been collected, and were read tooether .” 8 

.Lastly, we have evidence that some part of the New Testament 
was cited by contemporary apostles themselves. 

1 has, .Paul has the following sentence in 1 Tim. v. 18. The 
labourer is 'worthy of Ins reward, which occurs only in Saint Luke’s 
Gospel (x. 7 .), whence we conclude that this was extant at the time 
riamt laul wrote his epistle to Timothy. And James (ii. 8 .) 
evidently refers to Matt. xxii. 39., when he says: If ye fulfil the 
royal law according to the Scripture, — “ Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself,” — ye do well. Other instances might be adduced, 
if necessary. In further illustration of this testimony it may be ob¬ 
served, that as the apostles enjoyed miraculous gifts, particularly the 
gut of discerning spirits, they very early acknowledged the inspiration 
of. one another’s writings, and considered them on the same footing 
with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Thus Peter, speakinS 
or !' aid s epistles, says (2 Pet. iii. 16.), that the Ci un teach able ami 
unstable wrest them ,, as they also do the other scriptures, unto their 
<ytm destructionJ* 

In reviewing:the ..-body of evidence that has now been stated, it is 

a consideration of great importance, that the witnesses lived at dif¬ 
ferent times, and in countries widely remote from one another 5 
Clement flourished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at 

* Sir II. IVl Welhvoo(Ts Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish and Christian Re¬ 
velations, pp. 215—217. 

2 This is the paraphrase of Ee Clerc, and gives, I am persuaded, the true meaning of 
Ignatius. I he words of Ignatius are these: “ Fleeing to the gospels, as the flesh of Jesus™ 
am to the apostles as the presbytery of the church.” Epist. ad Philatfcph, Sect * 

J Ibid. p. 218. ■ 
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Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Irenseus in France, Athenagoras 
at Athens, Theopliilus at Antioch, Clement and Origen at Alex¬ 
andria, Tertullian at Carthage, and Augustine at Hippo, both m 
Africa, and, to mention no more, Eusebius at Ccesarea.^ Philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and divines, men of acuteness and learning, all con cut 
to prove that the books of the New Testament were equally well 
known in distant countries, and received as authentic, by men who 
had no intercourse with one another. 

But the evidence for the authenticity of the New Testament^ to 
be derived from the Heretical Writers of the first three centuries, 
is still more important than even that of the orthodox fathers. It 
was the practice of the former, not only to falsify or misrepresent 
particular passages, but to erase such as were not reconcileable with 
their peculiar tenets. Now this very circumstance, as Michaels 1 
most forcibly observes, is a positive proof that they considered the 
New Testament to be a genuine work of the apostles. They might 
deny an apostle to be an infallible teacher, and therefore banish his 
writings from the sacred canon; but they no where contend that the 
apostle is not the author of the book or books which bear his name. 

Thus Cerintkus (who was contemporary with the apostle John) 
maintained the necessity of circumcision, and the observance of the 
Mosaic law : and because Paul delivered a contrary doctrine in his 
epistles, which are cited, Cerinthus and his followers denied that lie 
was a divine apostle. Paul’s epistles therefore—the very some that 
we now have—were extant in the first century, and were acknow¬ 
ledged to be his by the Cerinthians. And as this sect received and 
approved the gospel of Matthew, because it did not contradict their 
tenets, it is consequently evident that his gospel was likewise extant 
in the first century. 2 

Again, in the same age, the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of 
Paul, and called him an apostate, because he departed from the 
Levitical Law; and they adopted the gospel of Matthew, which how¬ 
ever they corrupted by various alterations and additions. This proves 
that Matthew’s gospel was then published, , and that Paul’s epistles 
were then known. 8 

In the following century, the Basilidians, Valentinians, and other 
heretics, who altered or rejected various parts of the New Testa¬ 
ment, in order to accommodate them to their respective tenets, are 
satisfactory testimony to the genuineness of such books as they have 
quoted or alluded to. But, among the heretics who erased and al¬ 
tered passages of Scripture, to make it agree with their doctrines, 
we may especially instance M-arcion, wWtlourished in the begin¬ 
ning of the second century. He lived therefore in ail age, when he 
could easily have discovered if the writings of the New'Testament 
had beenjorged; and as he was greatly incensed against the ortho¬ 
dox Christians, who had excommunicated him, if such a forgery 

1 Introduction to the Now Testament, vol. i. p. 35, 

2 -For an account of the Cerinthians, see Eusebius, Hist Eccl. lib. tii. c. 1H. Lard, 
nerhs Works, Svo. vol. ix. pp. 3ID—330.; 4lo. vol. iv, pp. -57}. 

} Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. e. 37. Michael is, vol. i. p, 37. 
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had been committed, most unquestionably he would not have failed 
to make a discovery that would have afforded him the most ample 
means of triumph. He had likewise the experience derived from an 
acquaintance with foreign countries, having travelled from Sinope, 
his native place, to Rome (where he afterwards resided), in order to 
procure a repeal of the sentence of excommunication that had been 
denounced against him. But, throughout the vast intermediate 
country between those two places, he was unable to discover the 
smallest trace of the New Testament being a forgery. Thus frus¬ 
trated, he affirmed that the gospel of Matthew, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, with those of Peter and James, as well as the Old Testa¬ 
ment in general, were writings, not for Christians, but for Jews. He 
published a new edition of the gospel of Luke, and the first ten 
epistles of Paul, in which Epiphanius has charged him with altering 
every passage that contradicted his own opinions: but, as many of 
these are what modern critics call various readings, this assertion of 
Epiphanius must be received with caution. The conduct of Mar- 
cion, however, proves that the above-mentioned books of the New 
Testament did then exist, and were acknowledged to be the works 
of the authors whose names they bear. The testimony to be drawn 
from this view of the subject, in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, is very strong. In consequence of Marcion’s rejecting 
some books entirely , and mutilating others, the antient Christians 
were led to examine Into the evidence for these sacred writings, and 
to collate copies of them, and on this account to speak very fre¬ 
quently in their works, as well of whole books as of particular pas¬ 
sages ; and thus we, who live in a later age, are enabled to authen¬ 
ticate these books, anil to arrive at the genuine reading of many 
texts, in a better manner than we otherwise could have done. 1 * y 
It were easy to adduce other instances from the antient heretics, 
if the preceding were'insufficient; we therefore conclude this head 
of evidence with the following summary of the learned and accurate 
Dr. Lardner-: — “ Noetus,” says he, sc Paul of Samosata, Sa- 
bellius, Marcellos, Photiuus, the Novations, Donatists, Manicheans, 
Prisciilianists, besides Artemon, the Audians, the Arians 3 , and divers 
others, all received most, or all of the same books of the New 
Testament which the Catholics received; and agreed in the same 
respect for them, as being written by apostles, or their disciples and 
companions.” 

We now come to the evidence of Jewish and Heathen Adver¬ 
saries in favour of the authenticity of the New Testament,, which Is 
equally important with the testimonies ot the antient heretics. As, 
however, the testimonies of the Jewish writers apply as much to the 


i For an ample account of Mareion and bis tenets, see Dr. Lardner s History of Here¬ 
tics, chap. 10. Works, Svo. voL ix. 358—415.; 4 to. vol. iv. pp. 58S—624. Mi¬ 
chael is, vol. i. pp. 37—39. 

e In the General Review of his Credibility of the Gospel History. Works, Svo. vol. v. 
p. 349* ; 4to. vol. III. p. 96*. . , . • . 

3 For accounts of tiiese various sects, see their respective titles in the tilth index to 
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credibility of the New Testament, as to its authenticity, and are 
therefore noticed in the following chapter, we shall at present adduce 
only the testimonies afforded by heathen adversaries of the first four 
centuries : and it is worthy of remark, that, from a very early period 
of Christianity, writers can be produced who considered the New 
Testament as the work of the apostles and evangelists: and Chry¬ 
sostom remarks, with equal force and justice that Cels us and Por¬ 
phyry, two enemies of the Christian religion, are powerful witnesses 
for the antiquity of the New Testament, since they could not have 
argued against the tenets of the Gospel, if it had not existed in that' 
early period. 

1. Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, who flourished towards 
the close of the second century, wrote a work against Christianity, 
entitled Aoyor, the greater part of which has been preserved 

to the present time by Origen, in his reply to it. In this treatise, 
which is written under the assumed character of a Jew, Celsus not 
only mentions by name, but also quotes passages from the books of 
the New Testament, so that it is certain we have the identical books 
to which he referred. Thus, “ the miraculous conception is men¬ 
tioned with a view of accusing the Virgin Mary of adultery 1 2 : — we 
also recognise Joseph’s intention of putting her away 3 , and the con¬ 
sequent appearance of the angel, warning him in a dream to take her 
as Ins wife 4 :—we meet with a reference to the star that was seen 
at bis birth, and the adoration paid to the new-born Saviour by the 
Magi at Bethlehem 5 : — the murder of the infants by Herod 6 , in 
consequence of his being deceived by the wise men, is noticed, as 
also the re-appearance of the angel to Joseph 7 , and his consequent 
flight into Egypt . 8 Here then are references to all the facts of our 
Saviour’s birth . Again, we are informed of the descent of the Spirit 
in the form of a clove 9 , and the voice from heaven at the baptism 
of our Saviour in Jordan 10 ; we hear also of the temptation in the 
wilderness 11 ; — we are told, that Christ was constantly attended by 
a certain number of disciples, though the number is not correct 12 : 
— there is an allusion to our Saviour’s conversation with the woman 
of Samaria at the well 13 ; — and a reference less distinct to the at¬ 
tempt of the people of Nazareth to throw him down the rock, on 
which their city was built 14 : — here, therefore, is ample testimony 
to his baptism , and the facts immediately following it. Celsus also 
pretends, as Origen informs us, to believe the miracles of Christ; 
and those of healing the sick, feeding five thousand men, and rais¬ 
ing the dead, are expressly mentioned, though they are attributed 
to magical influence . 15 Several passages also in our Saviour’s ser- 


1 In Iiis sixth homily on 1 Cor. (Op. tom. x. p.47.) MichaeKs, vol. i. p.39. Lard, 
frer, 8 vo. vol. viii. p. 7 .; 4 to. vol. iv. p. 1 14 . 

2 Origen contra Celsum, 4to. Cantabrigian, IG77, Kb. i. p, 22. 

3 Lib, I ; p. 22. 4 Lib. v. p. 26G. 5 Ljb. j, p . sh 

G Lib. i, p. 45. 7 Lib. i. p. 51. s Lib. i. p. 22 . 30. 9 Lib. L 

10 Lib. ii. p. 105. n Lib. vi. p. 303. n Lib. i. p. 47 . 

13 Origen contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 55. 

14 Lib. vi. p. 298. is Lib. i. p. 53. 
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mon on the Mount, are quoted verbatim 1 ; and his predictions re¬ 
nting to his sufferings, death, and resurrection are recorded 2 Nor 
are the closing scenes of our blessed Lord’s ministry noticed with 
ess exactness. We meet with the treachery of Judas, and Peter’s 
denial of his master ; we are informed that Christ was bound, in¬ 
sulted , beaten with rods and crucified 5 ; — we read of the Wl 
which was given him to eat, and the vinegar to drink 0 ; and we°are 
insulted with an unfeeling jest upon the blood and water, that flowed 
from our dying Redeemer’s side. 7 This writer mentions also some 
words, which were uttered by Christ upon the Cross, and alludes 

dfix h ion a 8 Tf ' 6 and i arkness ’. that immediately followed thecr u- 
citixion. J here is also mention made of the appearance of the 

M Sel ? f tk 0 e sepulchre ®, and of the manifestation of Christ to Mary 
Magdalen 10 , and the disciples ”, after his resurrection. Such are 
many of the facts and more might have been recited, relating o 
the ministry and life of our Saviour, and preserved in the raSnin° 

£ t 0 t le w ° rk of the autIl ° r before us. And who is this author ? 
He was an infidel writer, and one of the greatest enemies with whom 
Chiistiamty ever had to contend. Now testimony such as the above 
° p V® fac J* reoorded in the New Testament, would be strong proof 
of the truth of the gospel, even if recorded by a friend to the cause, 
oi, at least, if recorded by an indifferent writer. But when it comes 
hom the pen of a professed enemy to our religion, who, as such, 
would have denied the facts, had there been any room for so doino- 

S f ?l'' C \ 0f i U ls . f al m°st irresistiWe. For Celsus never once hinte 
that the histoiy itself is false, but endeavours from the facts them¬ 
selves to disprove the credibility of the gospel. And the value of 
h.s testimony is infinitely increased by taking into the account the 
time at which the writer lived, which was but little more than a cen- 
tury after the very period at winch the events themselves happened. 
He had, therefore, ample means of satisfying himself of the truth of 
the facts on which he comments; and it is not easily credible, that 
he would have neglected those means, since the very circumstance 
alone of a falsity m the narrative would at once invalidate the tes¬ 
timony of the evangelists, and thus overthrow the religion which 
that testimony lias established.” 12 It is also worthy of remark. 
that_ m no one instance throughout his memorable attack upon 
Christianity, did Celsus question the Gospels as books of history? 
on the contrary, he admitted most of the facts related in them; and 
he lias borne testimony to the persecutions suffered by the Christians 
for their faith. He accuses the Christians of altering the Gospels, 
which lefers to the alterations made by the Marcionites, Valentimans^ 

> Particularly the comparison of the lilies of the field, lib. vil. p. 343. : the nrec^TTf 
thy enemy smite thee on one cheek, to turn to him the other, lib. vii. p. 370.- and the 
impossibility of serving two masters, lib.viii. p. 386. The simile of a camel passing 
through the eye of a needle is also noticed, lib. vi. p. 28 6. P 43 

? ^ib. ii. p. 67, 93. 3 Lib. ii. p. 7. 4 Lib. vi. p; 282. 5 Lib ii n 79 81 • 

Lib i• l lit •• 7 Lib - >’• 8 Lib.'ii. ’p.^. 8 ’ ’ 

rr b * P ; % 6 r 6 \ n . L i b - 33 • P- 94 ‘ 11 Ub - ii. p. 104. 

Irollope s Hulsean Prize Essay on the expedients to which the Gentile philosophers 

resoi ted m opposing the progress of the Gospel, 8 vo. pp. 29—32. London 1300 1 
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and other-heretics; and it is very material to remark, that this acute 
adversary of Christianity professed to draw his arguments from the 
writings received by its professors, especially the tour Gospels, and 
that in no one instance did he derive any of his objections from spu- 

noiis wr t of p 0 R p H YEY is still more important than that 

of Celsus. He was bom a. d. 233, of Tyrian origin ; but, unhappily 
for the present age, the mistaken zeal of Constantine and othei 
Christian emperors, in causing his writings against Christianity to 
be destroyed, has deprived us of the opportunity of knowing the iu 
extent of his objections against the Christian faith. It is, says 
Michaelis, universally allowed that Porphyry is the most sensible as 
well as severe adversary of the Christian religion that antiquity can 
produce. He was versed not only in political, but also in philoso¬ 
phical historv, as appears from his lives of the philosophers. _ fits 
acquaintance with the Christians was not confined to a single 
country, blit he had conversed with them in 1 yre, in Sicily, and in 
Rome : his residence in Basan afforded him the best opportunity of 
a strict intercourse with the Nazarenes, who adopted only the He¬ 
brew Gospel of Saint Matthew; and his thirst for philosophical in¬ 
quiry must have induced him to examine the cause of their rejecting 
the other writing's of the New Testament, whether it was that they 
considered them as spurious, or that, like the Ebionites, they re¬ 
garded them, as a genuine work of the apostles, though not divinely 
inspired. Enabled by his birth to study the Syriac as well £W the 
Greek authors, he was : , of all the adversaries of the Christian religion, 
the best qualified for inquiring into the authenticity of the sacied 
writings. He possessed, therefore, every advantage which natural 
abilities or political situation could afford, to discover whether.the 
New Testament was a genuine work of the apostles and evangelists, 
or whether it was imposed upon the world after the decease of its 
pretended authors. But no trace of this suspicion is any where to 
be found, nor did it ever occur to Porphyry, to suppose that it was 
spurious. The prophecy of Daniel he made no scruple to pronounce 
a forgery, and written after the time of Antiochus Epipbanes: his 
critical penetration enabled him to discover the perfect coincidence 
between the predictions and the events; and, denying divine inspir¬ 
ation, he found no other means of solving the problem. In support 
of this hypothesis, he uses an argument which is an equal proof of 
his learning and sagacity, though his objection does not affect the 
authority of the prophet; viz. from a Greek paranomasia, or play on 
words, which he discovered in the history of Daniel and Susanna, 
he concludes the book to have been written originally in Greek, and 
afterwards translated into Hebrew.- Is it credible, then, that so sa- 

1 As,-the-works of Celsus have long since perished, the nature of his objections can 
only be known from Origen’s reply to him ; of which the best edition was published by 
Dr. Spencer at Cambridge in 1677. From this treatise Dr. Lardner lias drawn up his 
account of the objections of Celsus. (Works, Svo. vol, viii. pp, 5 —6'9.; 4to. vol. iv. 
pp. 113—149.) 

- Michaelis, vol. i. p. 44. Porphyry’s objections against the prophet Daniel are con¬ 
sidered, infm, Vol. IV. Pari I, Ch. VI. Uect. IV. § I’ll, The objection above noticed 
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gacious an inquirer could have failed to have discovered a forgery 
with .respect to the New Testament, had a forgery existed — a dis¬ 
covery which would have given him the completest triumph, by 
striking at once a mortal blow at the religion which he attempted to 
destroy ? So far, however, is this from being the case, that Porphyry 
not only did not deny the truth of the Gospel history, but actually 
considered the miracles of Jesus Christ as real facts. 1 The writings 
of the antient Christians, who answered his objections, likewise afford 
general evidence, that Porphyry made numerous observations on the 
Scriptures. 

3. One hundred years after Porphyry, flourished the emperor 
Julian (a. d. 331—363), surnamed the Apostate, from his renuncia¬ 
tion of Christianity after he mounted the imperial throne. Though 
he resorted to the most artful political means for undermining Chris¬ 
tianity, yet, as a writer against it, lie was every way inferior to 
Porphyry. Prom various extracts of his work against the Christians, 
transcribed by Jerome and Cyril, it is evident that he did not deny 
the truth of the Gospel history, as a history, though he denied the 
deity of Jesus Christ asserted in the writings of the evangelists ; he 
acknowledged the principal facts in the Gospels, as well as the mi¬ 
racles of our Saviour and his apostles. Referring to the difference 
between the genealogies recorded by Matthew and Luke, he noticed 
them by name, and recited the sayings of Christ in the very words 
of the evangelists : he also bore testimony to the Gospel of John being 
composed later than the other evangelists, and at a time when great 
numbers were converted to the Christian faith, both in Italy and 
Greece: and alluded oftener than once to facts recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 2 By thus quoting the four Gospels and , Acts of the 
Apostles, and by quoting no other books, Julian shows that these 
were the only historical ...books received by the Christians as, of au¬ 
thority, and as containing, authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, together with the doctrines taught by them. But Julian’s 
testimony does something more than represent the judgment of the 
Christian church in his time. It discovers also his own. He him¬ 
self expressly states the early date of these records: he calls them by 
the names which they now bear. He all along supposes, he no 
where attempts to question their genuineness or authenticity; nor 
does he give even the slighest intimation that he suspected the whole 
or any part of them to be forgeries. - Af;y- 


drawn from the story of Susanna, Bishop Marsh very justly remarks, does not affect that 
prophet’s authority, because it relates to a part that is acknowledged to be spurious, or at 
least never existed in Hebrew; and is for that reason separated from the prophecy of 
Daniel in the modern editions of the Septuagint, though, in the Greek manuscripts and. 
the Ilomisli editions of the Latin Bible, it forms part of the book of Daniel. Ibid, p, 368. 
Dr. Lardner has given an ample account of Porphyry, (Works, 8vo. vol. viii. pp. 176— 
248. ; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 209—250.)' 

* See this proved in Dr. Macknight’s Truth of the Gospel History, pp. 318. 328. 
335. 337. 

2 See an ample account of Julian and his writings in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 

vol. viii. pp. 356 425.; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 311—350. Dr. Macknlght has also given an 

abstract, less copious than Dr. Lardner’s, of Julian’s objections, in his ei Truth of the 
Gospel History,” pp. 320, 321. 329. 336, 337. 
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It is true that towards the end of the second or m the third cen¬ 
tury of the Christian sera, certain pieces were published, winch were 
written by heretics, or false teachers, in. order to support their 
errors : but so far is this fact from concluding against the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books of the New Testament, that it 
shows the difference between them and these apocryphal writings, 
in the clearest possible manner. For, what reception was given to 
these forged productions? They succeeded only among sects whose 
interest it was to defend them as genuine and authentic: or it they 
sometimes surprised the simplicity of Christian believers, these soon 
recovered' from the imposition. Besides, these pretended sacred 
books had nothing apostolic in their character. Their origin was 
obscure, and their publication modem; and the doctrine they pro¬ 
fessed to support was different from that of the apostles. Indeed, a 
design to support some doctrine or practice, or to obviate some 
hereby, which arose subsequently to the apostolic age, is apparent 
throughout. Trifling and impertinent circumstances are also de¬ 
tailed^? ith minuteness; useless and improbable miracles are intro¬ 
duced, the fabulous structure of which caused the fraud to be soon 
detected. Further, in these forged writings there is a studied imit¬ 
ation of various passages in the genuine Scriptures, both to conceal 
the style, and to allure readers; at the same time that the former 
betray a poverty of style and barrenness of invention, glossing over 
the want of incident by sophistical declamation. Known historical facts 
are contradicted; the pretended authors’names are officiously intruded; 
and actions utterly unworthy of the character of a person divinely com¬ 
missioned to instruct and reform mankind, are ascribed to Jesus. 1 

The preceding argument in favour of the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament, drawn from the notice taken of their contents by the early 
writers against the Christian religion, is very considerable. . For, in 
the first place, it proves that the accounts which the Christians then 
had, were the accounts which we have now ; and that our present 
Scriptures were theirs. It proves, moreover, that neither Celsus in 
the second. Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, 
suspected the authenticity of these books, or ever insinuated that 
Christians were mistaken in the authors, to whom they ascribe them. 
Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this subject, which was 
different from that held by the Christians. “ And when we consider 
how much it would have availed them to have cast a doubt upon this 
point, if they could; and how ready they showed themselves to be 
to take every advantage in their power; and that they were all men 
of learning and inquiry; — their concession, or rather their, suffrage 
upon the subject, is extremely valuable,” 2 

1 The argument above briefly touched upon, is fully illustrated, with great ability and 
research, by the Rev. Dr. Maltby, in his Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion, pp. 39—67. See a further account of these apocryphal books, infra, in the Ap¬ 
pendix to this volume, No. I. Sect. II. 

2; Paley’s Evidences, vol. i. p. 87. Notwithstanding the mass of positive evidence 
exhibited in the preceding pages, it has been lately affirmed by an opposer of the Scrip¬ 
tures, that the epistles contained in the New Testament were not written till the second 
century j and that the canon of the New Testament was not settled till the council of 
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Another important external or historical evidence for the genuine¬ 
ness and antiquity of the New Testament, is offered in the Antient 
Versions of it, which are still entirely or partially extant in other 
languages. Some of these, as the Syriac, and several Latin versions, 
weie made so early as the close of the first, or at the commencement 
of the second century. Now the New Testament must necessarily 
have existed previously to the making of those versions: and a book 
which was so early and so universally read throughout the East in 
the Syriac, and throughout Europe and Africa in the Latin trans¬ 
lation, must be able to lay claim to a high antiquity; while the cor¬ 
respondence of those versions with our copies of the original attests 
their genuineness and authenticity. 

3 . We now come to the Internal Evidence, or that which arises 
out of an examination of the books of the New Testament; and this 
blanch of testimony will be found equally strong and convincing 
with the preceding. It may be comprised under three particulars, 
viz. the character of the writers, the language and style of the New 
.testament, and the circumstantiality of the narrative, together with 
the coincidence of the accounts there delivered with the history of 
those times. J 


[L] Fir&t, The Writers of the New Testament are said to have been 
Jews 01 / birth^ and of the Jewish religion , and also to have been imme¬ 
diate witnesses of what they relate* 

This is every where manifest from the mode of narrating their story — 

rrom their numerous allusions to the religious ceremonies^of the Jews_ 

from the universal prevalence of words, phrases, and thoughts derived 
from the Old Testament—from the variety of Hebraic words, construc¬ 
tions, and parases occurring in the Greek of the New Testament, all of 
which betray an author to whom the Jewish mode of thinking was per¬ 
fectly natural —from the characters of time, place, persons, and things 
evident in the New Testament, and particularly in theGospels and Acts:— 
ail which are related with the confidence of men, who are convinced that 
their readers already know that they themselves saw and experienced 
every thing they record, and that their assertions may therefore be eon- 
sideied as proofs. In short, they relate, like men who wrote for readers 
that were their contemporaries, and lived at the very time in which 
their history happened, and who knew, or might easily have known, the 
persons themselves. This is as evident as it is that the noble English 
historian, who wrote an account of the troubles in the time of Charles L 
was himself concerned in those transactions. 

[ii.] Secondly, The Language and Style of the New Testament 
afford an indisjnitable yiroof (fits authenticity* 

(1.) The Language is Greek, whichVds'at'that period (in the first 
century of the Roman monarchy), and had been ever since the time 
of Alexander the Great, a kind of universal language, just as the 
French is at present. It was understood .and spoken by Greeks, by 
Romans, and by Jews. The greater part of the Christians also, 


Nice !! Though the whole of it was referred to or cited by at least sixteen of the writers 
above quoted, besides the testimonies of Celsus and Porphyry, all of ivham JZourishecl 
before that council was held* 
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especially those to whom. the Epistles of the New Testament were 
addressed 5 would not have comprehended them so universally in any 
other language. At Corinth, Thessalonica, Colosse, and in Galatia, 
scarcely was another language understood. Besides the Latin and 
Aramaean tongues, the Greek also was understood at Rome, and in 
Palestine by the Jews. 

The Greek in which the New Testament is written is not pure and 
elegant Greek, such as was written by Plato, Aristotle, or other eminent 
Grecian authors: but it is Hebraic-Greeh , that is, Greek intermixed with 
many peculiarities exclusively belonging to the East Aramaean, i. e. the 
Hebrew or Chaldee, and the West Aramaean or Syriac tongues, which 
were at that time spoken in common life by the Jews of Palestine* In 
short, it a is such a dialect as would be used by persons who were 
educated in a country where Chaldee or Syriac was spoken as the ver¬ 
nacular tongue, but who also acquired a knowledge of Greek by frequent 
intercourse with strangers h” and it resembles pure classical Greek as 
much probably as the French or German written or spoken by a native 
Englishman, which must be constantly mixed with some anglicisms, re¬ 
sembles the languages of Dresden or of Paris. Now this is a very striking 
mark of the authenticity of these writings: for, if the New Testament 
had been written in pure, elegant, and classical Greek, it would be evi¬ 
dent that the writers were either native Greeks, or scholars who had 
studied the Greek language, as the writings of Philo and Josephus ma¬ 
nifestly indicate the scholar. But since we find the Greek of the New 
Testament perpetually intermixed with oriental idioms, it is evident from 
this circumstance that the writers were Jews by birth, and unlearned 
men, “ in humble stations, who never sought to obtain an exemption from 
the dialect they had once acquired. They were concerned with facts 
and with doctrines: and if these were correctly stated, the purity of 
their diction appeared to them a matter of no importance. It is true, 
that one of them was a man of erudition, and moreover born at Tarsus. 
But if St. Paul was born at Tarsus, he was educated at Jerusalem ; and 
his erudition was the erudition of a Jewish, not of a Grecian school. 

u The language^ therefore of the Greek Testament is precisely such as 
we might expect from the persons to whom the several parts of it are 
ascribed. But we may go still further, and assert, not only that the lan¬ 
guage of rim Greek Testament accords with the situation of the persons 
to whom it is ascribed, but that it coidd not have been used by anv per¬ 
son or persons who were in a different situation from that of the apostles 
and evangelists. It was necessary to have lived in the first century, and 
to have been educated in Judaea, or in Galilee, or in some adjacent coun- 
try, to be enabled to write such a compound language as that of the 
Gieek -Testament. Unless some oriental dialect had been familiar to the 
persons who wrote the several books of the New Testament, they would 
not have been able to write that particular kind of Greek, by which those 
books are distinguished from every classic author. Nor would this 
kind of language have appeared in the several books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, even though the writers had lived in Judaea, unless they had lived 

cZrJtl Sttme T T th H ,e ap0Stles and evangelists. Judma itself 

« } llave P roc Jj; lced m the second century the compositions which 

Af"A n ‘- e The destruction of Jerusalem and' the 

total subversion ol the Jewish state, introduced new forms and new re- 

as in policy. The language therefore of a 


lations, as "well in language 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 87. 
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fabrication attempted in the second century would have borne a different 
character from that of writings composed in the same country before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, And even if the dialect of a former age could 
have been successfully imitated, no inhabitant of Judaea in the second 
century would have made the attempt. The Jem, who remained in that 
country, will hardly be suspected of such a fabrication. And the only 
Christians who remained there in the second century were the Nazarenes 
and the Ebionites. But the Nazarenes and the Ebionites used only one 
Gospel, and that Gospel was in Hebrew. They will hardly be suspected 
therefore of having forged Greek Gospels. Nor can they be suspected 
of having forged Greek Epistles, especially as the Epistles of St. Paul 
were rejected by the Ebionites, not indeed as spurious, but as containing 
doctrines at variance with their peculiar tenets. But if Judcea could not 
have produced in the second century such writings as we find in the New 
Testament, no other country could have produced them. For the Chris¬ 
tians of the second century, who lived where Greek was the vernacular 
language, though their dialect might differ from the dialect of Athens, 
never used a dialect in which oriental phraseology was so mingled with 
Greek words, as we find in the New Testament. The language there¬ 
fore clearly shows, that it could not have been written in any other age 
than in the first century, nor by any other persons, than by persons in 
the situation of the Apostles and Evangelists .” 1 

Nor is the argument for the authenticity of the New Testament, drawn 
from the nature of the language in which it is written, at all affected by 
the circumstance of the Gospel of Saint Matthew and the Epistle of 
Saint Paul to the Hebrews having been originally written in Hebrew : — 
that is, according to the opinions of some learned men.- “ For,” as it Is 
most forcibly urged by the learned prelate to whose researches this 
section is deeply indebted, fit if the arguments, which have been used in 
regard to language, do not apply to them immediately, those arguments 
apply to them indirectly , and with no inconsiderable force. If those 
arguments show that the Greek Gospel of Saint Matthew was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and that Gospel is a translation* 
it follows a fortiori, that the original was written before, that period. 
And if those arguments further show, that the Greek Gospel of Saint 
Matthew was written by a person similarly situated with Saint Matthew, 
we must conclude, either that the translation was made by Saint Matthew 
liiinself (and there are instances of the same author writing the same 
work in two different languages), or that the translator was so connected 
with the author, as to give to the translation the value of an original. 
The Hebrew Gospel of Saint Matthew was retained by the Hebrew 
Christians of Palestine, and still existed, though with various interpola¬ 
tions, in the fourth century. But the Greek Gospel was necessarily 
adopted by the Greek Christians : it was so adopted from the earliest 
ages; and it is no less the Gospel of Saint Matthew, than the Gospel, 
which Saint Matthew wrote in, Hebrew. Similar remarks apply to the 
epistle which was written by Saint Paul to the Hebrews .” 2 

(2.) Let us now advert to the style of the New Testament, consi¬ 
dered as an evidence of its authenticity. 

This style or manner of writing manifestly shows that its authors were 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 88—90* For an account of the peculiar structure 
of the Greek language of the New Testament, see Vol. II. Parti. Chap. I. Sect. II. § III. 

2 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 91. 
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peculiar usages md «entame^ of tW o ^ P interwoven into 
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Jem, and who were:»ot iiopemr m rm 1 “ 4 ^ booll p.nicutaly of 

diction, brilliant expressions, or 3 ust metaphors In snot,Jed e a c 
of composition and style are not to be sought in the ^tm ca booi^ ot 
the New Testament, in which “we find the simplicity of wnteis, wi o 
were more intent upon things than upon words: we find men of plain 
education, honestly relating what they kn e w, without att^ptiiigi to ado^i 

their narratives by any elegance or grace of • nersons 

ciselv the kind of writing, which we should expect fiom the P e ' son ^ 
to whom those books are ascribed. In the Epistles of St. Paul we find a 
totlllv different manner; but again it is precisely such as we should expect 
from St. Paul. His arguments, though irresistible, are f'’ ec P 1 , e “ t ’ y 
of method; in the strength of the reasoning the regularity of the foi m is 
overlooked. The erudition there displayed is the erudition of a leained 
Jew; the argumentation there displayed, is the argumentation of a 
Jewish convert to Christianity confuting his brethren on then o\i 
ground. Who is there that does not recognise in this description the 
apostle who was born at Tarsus, but educated at the feet of Gamalie . 

<< If we further compare the language of the New Testament with the 
temper and disposition of the writers to whom the several books ot it are 
ascribed, we shall again find a correspondence which implies that those 
books are justly ascribed to them. The character of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, is every where impressed on the writings of St. John. 
Widely different is the character impressed on the writings ot bt I aui : 
but it is equally accordant with the character of the writer. Gentleness 
and kindness were characteristic of St. John; and these qualities cha- 
ractise his writings. Zeal and animation marked every where the conduct 
of St. Paul; and these are the qualities which are every where dis¬ 
cernible in the writings ascribed to him/’ 1 

[iiL] Thirdly, The Circumstantiality of the narrative, , as well as 
the coincidence of the accounts delivei'ed in the New Testament with^ 
the history of those times, are also an indisputable internal evidence oj 
its authenticity . 

“Whoever,” says Michaelis, c< undertakes to forge a set of writings,^ 
and ascribe them to persons who lived in a former period, exposes himself 
to the utmost danger of a discordancy with the history and manners 


i Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, partv. pp. 92, 93. The reader will find some very instructive 
observations on the style of the evangelists in the Rev. Dr. Hares s work, intitled, the 
Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, by a comparative View of their Histories,” 
chap. iiL pp. 28—38. 2d edit. 
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of the age to which his accounts are referred; and this danger increases 
in proportion as they relate to points not mentioned in general history, 
but to such as belong only to a single city, sect, religion, or schooh Of 
all books that ever were written, there is none, if the New Testament is 
a forgery, so liable to detection; the scene of action is not confined to a 
single country, but displayed in the greatest cities of the Roman empire; 
allusions are made to the various manners and principles of the Greeks, 
the Remans, and the Jews, which are carried so far with respect to this 
last nation, as to extend even to the trifles and follies of their schools. A 
Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or third century, 
though as well versed in the v/ritings of the antients as Eustathius or As- 
conius, would still have been wanting in Jewish literature ; and a Jewish 
convert in those ages, even the most learned rabbi, would have been 
equally deficient in the knowledge of Greece and Rome. If, then, the 
New Testament, thus exposed to detection (had it been an imposture), is 
found, after the severest researches, to harmonise with the history, the 
manners, and the opinions of the first century, and since, the more 
minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find the coincidence, we must 
conclude that it was beyond the reach of human abilities to effectuate so 
wonderful a deception.” 1 A few facts will illustrate this remark. 

The Gospels state that Jesus Christ was bom during the reign of the 
Roman emperor Augustus ; that he began his ministry in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius ; that, about three years and a half after¬ 
wards, Pilate, the Roman governor, condemned him to death; and that 
he was accordingly put to death ; and the book, called the Acts of the 
Apostles, relates that Paul defended himself before the Roman governors 
Felix and Festus, and before the Jewish king Agrippa, &c. An impostor 
would not write so circumstantially* 

Further, there are certain historical circumstances, respecting the 
political constitutions of the world mentioned in the New Testament, 
which coincide with the accounts of contemporary profane historians , 
and incontestibly point out the time when they were written. 

(1.) Thus Palestine is stated to be divided into three principal pro¬ 
vinces, Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee. 

At that time this country was subject to the Romans, but had formerly been 
governed by its own kings; the Jews were deprived of the absolute power of life 
and death; a Roman governor resided at Jerusalem. The nation was discon¬ 
tented with the Roman sovereignty, refused to pay tribute, and was disposed to 
revolt. Two religious sects are represented as having the chief sway among the 
Jews, viz. the Pharisees and Sadducees; the former, who taught a mechanical 
religion, deceived and tyrannised over the people, by whom, however, they were 
almost idolised; while the latter, who adopted an epicurean philosophy, were 
strongly supported by the principal characters of the nation. The temple of Jeru¬ 
salem was then standing, and was annually visited by a great number of the Jews, 
who were scattered abroad in different parts of the world. These and similar cir¬ 
cumstances are rather presupposed as universally Itnown than related by the 
authors of these writings j and they agree most exactly with the condition of the 
Jews, and of the Roman empire, in the first century of the Roman monarchy, 
as described by contemporary profane writers. 

(2.) We read in the Gospels that there were publicans, or tax- 
gatherers, established at Capernaum, and at Jericho. 

Now it was in this last-mentioned city that the precious balm was collected; 
which, constituting the principal article of exportation from that country, required 


* Michaelis’s Introduction, voh i. p. 49. 
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Lined to her. father in “L^Hf ntess t“hrough the country 

Herod, then on Us ^rch ft oin A men, who questioned him, were a 

;tt r o/tfat a my ‘So mfnute, so perfect, and so latent a coincidence was never 

discovered in a forgery of later ages. 1 2 3 , , 

v The same evangelist (iii. 19, 20.) relates'that Herod the tdrarch 
(4.) The s , a “® ; . /j 0 h n the Baptist) for Herodias his brother Philip s 
nif?mid forldthe eiils which Herod had done, added yet this above all, 
that he shut up John in prison. _ . mcn _ 


^trSMm?(" i”who Set the circumstances of his apprehen- 
1 he evangelist \ • , ' , rnva i entertainment given on occasion of 

fa*£A$S^f£2fi£S£-' »< “> "““"t 

Herod s bu tn-uaj »““?“> , ; nr0 mised to give her whatsoever she wished. 

ffiSSsSStS E! SSMi.., *. a ** *. ***. *. 

Rintist • and Herod, reluctantly assenting, immediately dispatched an e.iecutiona , 
who went and beheaded John in prison. Now it.doe* not appear, from the nar- 
..° „ of Mirk tvhv a person in actual military service {cmutovKarup) was employed ; 
r fw ,v aSauI SoXhtve Cherished such mi hatred of John, as to instruct her 
dauAhte?to demand the head of that holy man. But the above-cited passage from 
Josephus explains both circumstances. . Herod, we have seen, was actu. llj at wai 
witi Aretas • while his army was on its march against his father-in-law, Heiod 
^■in&2nmcnt in the* fortress of Machmrus,which was at no great distance 
from the place where John was preaching. Herodias was the cause of that war. 
It was on P her account that the daughter of Aretas the wife of Herod, was com- 
r.elTecl by ill-treatment to take refuge with her father: and as the war m which 
Arotas was engaged was undertaken in order to obtain redress for his daughter, 
Ifaodias had°a peculiar interest in accompanying Herod, even when he was 
mScbin" to battle ,- and her hatred of John (who had reproved Herod on her 
account)! at that particular time, is thus clearly accounted or No spurious pro- 
auctions could bear so rigid a test as that which is here applied to the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke. ... 

(5.) Let us now take an example from the Acts of the Apostles, (xxm. 

cf _^ \ where we have the following account of Paul s appealancc bctoic 

the council in Jerusalem, and his answer to Ananias : — And Paul, car- 

1 Justini Epitome Tragi, lib. xxxv. c. 3. Strabonis Gcographia, lib. xvi. p. 519. (ed. 

Casauboni.) ... 

2 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviu. c. 5. s. 1, 2. . 

3 For the above illustrative coincidence we are indebted to JVIichaelis (voh i. p. 51. 
and for the next following to Bp. Marsh, Lectures, part v. pp. 78—82. 
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neslly beholding the council, said , “ Men and brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day.” And the high priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then said 
Paul, 66 God shall smite thee, thou whited wall; for sittest thou to judge me 
after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law And 
they that stood by said, “ Revilest thou God’s high priest ?” T'hen said Paul, 
“ I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest .”—Now, on this passage, 
it has been asked, 1. Who was this Ananias ? 2. How can it be reconciled 
with chronology that Ananias was at that time called the high priest, when 
it ^certain from Josephus that the time of his holding that office was much 
earlier ? And, 3. How it happened that Paul said, I wist not, brethren, that 
he was the high priest, since the external marks of office must have deter¬ 
mined whether he were or not ? 

<c On all these subjects,” says Michaelis, se is thrown the fullest light, as soon as 
we examine the special history of that period, a light which is not confined to the 
present, but extends itself to the following chapters, insomuch that it cannot be 
doubted that this book was written, not after the destruction of Jerusalem, but by a 
person who was contemporary to the events which are there related. Ananias, the 
son of Nebedeni, was high priest at the time that Helena, queen of Adiabene, sup¬ 
plied the Jews with corn from Egypt l * * , during the famine which took place in the 
fourth year of Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the Acts. St. Paul, 
therefore, who took a journey to Jerusalem at that period could not have been 
ignorant of the elevation of Ananias to that dignity. Soon after the holding of the 
first council, as it is called, at Jerusalem, Ananias was dispossessed of his office, in 
consequence of certain acts of violence between the Samaritans and the Jews, and 
sent prisoner to Rome 3, whence he was afterwards released, and returned to Jeru¬ 
salem. Now from that period he could not be called high priest in the proper sense 
of the word, though Josephus 4 has sometimes given him the title of apx^p^vs taken 
in the more extensive meaning of a priest, who had a seat and voice in the San¬ 
hedrin 5 6 ; and Jonathan, though we are not acquainted with the circumstances of 
his elevation, had been raised in the mean time to the supreme dignity in the Jewish 
church. Between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered $ by order of Felix, 
and the high priesthood of Ismael, who was invested with that office by Agrippa 7, 
elapsed an interval, in which this dignity continued vacant. Now it happened pre¬ 
cisely in this interval that Saint Paul was apprehended in Jerusalem: and the San¬ 
hedrin being destitute of a president, he undertook of his own authority the dis¬ 
charge of that office, which he executed with the greatest tyranny. 8 It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Paul, who had been only a few days in Jerusalem, might be igno¬ 
rant that Ananias, who had been dispossessed of the priesthood, had taken upon 
himself a trust to which he was not entitled; he might therefore very naturally ex¬ 
claim, ‘ I wist not,brethren, that he was the high jmest /’ Admitting him, on the other 
hand, to have been acquainted with the fact, the expression must be considered as 
an indirect reproof, and a tacit refusal to recognise usurped authority. A passage, 
then, which has hitherto been involved in obscurity, is brought by this relation into 
the clearest light; and the whole history of St. Paul’s imprisonment, the conspiracy 
of the fifty Jews^ with the consent of the Sanhedrin, their petition to Festus to 
send him from Caesarea, with intent to murder him on the road 10 ,are facts which 
correspond to the character of the times as described by Josephus, who mentions 
the principal persons recorded in the Acts, and paints their profligacy in colours 
even stronger than those of St. Luke.” 11 

(6.) In Acts xxvii. 1.Luke relates that “when" 1 St. Paul was sent from 


i Joseph. Ant. Jud. fib. xx. c. 5. § 2. ® Acts xv. 

3 Joseph. Ant. Jud. fib. xx. c. 6. § 2. 

4 Joseph, lib* xx. c. 9. § 2. and Bell. Jud. fib. ii. c. 17. § 9. 

5 Apxiepus in the plural number is frequently used in the New Testament when allu¬ 

sion is made to the Sanhedrin. 

6 Jos. Ant. Jud. lib. xx. e. 8. §5. 7 Ibid, lib.-xx. c. 8. §3. 

8 Ibid. fib. xx. c. 9* § 2, 9 Acts xxiii. 12—15. 

10 Acts xxv, 3. 11 Michaelis, vol* i. pp. 51—54* 

H 3. 
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Caesarea to Rome, he was with the other prisoners eomraitted to the care 
of Julius, an officer of the Augustan Cohort, that is, a Roma ’ 

which had the honour of bearing the name of the Emperoi. 

“Nowit appears from the account,which Josephus has given in 1&i second.boo < 
on the Jewish war >, that when Felix was Procurator of Jud a the Roman gai 
risen at Cmsareawas chiefly composed of so d.ers who were natives of 
it also appears, as well from the same book as fiom the , 

Antiquities*, that a small body of 



of the Acts of the Apostles. This select body of Roman soldiers had beenemp y 
by Cumanus, who immediately preceded Felix in the Procuratorship ot Juc ,, 
the purpose of queHing an insurrection. < And when Festus, who*,**dedleh*, 
had occasion to send prisoners from Caesarea to Rome, he would of couise entiust 
them to the care of an officer belonging to this select corps. Even heie the 
have a coincidence, which is worthy of notice, — a ^incidence which we sho w 
never have discovered, without consulting the writings of Josephus. Rut unit 
which is most worthy of notice, is the circumstance, that this select body of soldie s 
bore the title of Augustan. This title was known of course to U '^ e > wll ° acc ®“ ‘ 
panied St. Paul from Caesarea to Rome. But, that, m the time of the Lnipeioi 
Nero, the garrison of Caesarea, which consisted chiefly of Syrian so ldiers contained 
also a small body of Roman soldiers, and that they were dignified by the epithet 
Augustan, are circumstances so minute, that no impostor of a later age would have 
known them. And they prove incontestably, that the Acts of ^the Apostles could 
have been written only by a person in the situation of St. Luke.” 5 

(7.) Once more, between the epistles of Paul and the history related 
in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many notes of undesigned coined 
dence or correspondency, the perusal of which is sufficient to prove, that 
neither the history was taken from the letters, nor the letters from the his¬ 
tory. <e And the undesignedness of these agreements (which undesigned¬ 
ness is gathered from their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the 
suitableness of the circumstances in which they consist, to the places in 
which those circumstances occur, and the circuitous references by which 
they are traced out,) demonstrates that they have not been produced by 
meditation, or by any fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences from 
which these causes are excluded, and which are too close and numerous 
to be accounted for by accidental concurrences of fiction, must necessarily 
have truth for their foundation.” 6 

These coincidences are illustrated at considerable length, and in a most 
masterly manner, by the late Dr. Paley, in his £< Horse. Paulina;,” from 
which admirable treatise the following particulars are abridged. As the 
basis of his argument he assumes nothing but the existence of the books. 
He observes, that in the epistles of Paul, there is an air of truth and reality 
that immediately strikes the reader. His letters are connected with his 
history in the Acts by their particularity, and by the numerous circum¬ 
stances found in them. By examining and comparing these circumstances, 
we observe that the history and the epistles are neither of them taken 
from the other, but are independent documents unknown to, or at least 
uhconsulted by, each other; but we find the substance, and often very 
minute articles of the history, recognised in the epistles, by allusions and 
references which can neither be imputed to design , nor, without a found¬ 
ation in truth, be accounted for by accident, by hints and expressions, 
and single words dropping, as it were fortuitously, from the pen of the 


1 Bell. Jud, lib. ir. cap. 13. § 7. 

$ Antiq. Jud. lib. xx. cap. 6. 

4 Antiq. Jud. lib. xx. cap. 6 . 

6 Palev’s Evidences, vol. ii. p, 18£>. 


2 Cap. 12. §5. p. 174. 


Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part. v. pp. 82—84. 
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writer, or drawn forth, each by some occasion proper to the place in which 
it occurs, but widely removed from any view to consistency or agreement. 
These, we know, are effects which reality produces, but which, without 
reality at the bottom, can hardly be conceived to exist. When such un¬ 
designed coincidences are too close and too numerous to be accounted 
for by accidental^ concurrences of fiction, they must necessarily have truth 
for their foundation. This argument depends upon a large deduction of 
particulars, which cannot be abstracted, but which carry great weight of 
evidence. ° 

If it can be thus proved, that we are in possession of the very letters 
which the Apostle Paul wrote, they substantiate the Christian history. 
The great object of modern research is to come at the epistolary cor¬ 
respondence of the times. Amidst the obscurities, the silence, or the 
contradictions of history, if a letter can be found, we regard it as the dis¬ 
covery of a land-mark; as that by which we can correct, adjust, or supply 
the imperfections and uncertainties of other accounts. The facts which 
they disclose generally come out incidentally, and therefore without de¬ 
sign to mislead by false or exaggerated accounts. This is applicable to 
Paul’s Epistles with as much justice as to any letters whatever. Nothing 
could be further from the intention of the writer, than to record any part 
of his history, though in fact it is made public by them, and the reality 
of it is made probable. 

These letters also show, 1. That Christianity had prevailed before the 
confusions that preceded and attended the destruction of Jerusalem. 
2. That the Gospels were not made up of reports and stories current at 
the time ; for a man cannot be led by reports to refer to transactions in 
which he states himself to be present and active. 3. That the converts to 
Christianity were not the barbarous, mean, ignorant set of men, incapable 
of thought or reflection, which the false representations of infidelity would 
make them : and that these letters are not adapted to the habits and com¬ 
prehension of a barbarous people. 4. That the history of Paul is so im¬ 
plicated with that of the other Apostles, and with the substance of the 
Christian history itself, that if Paul’s story (not the miraculous part) be 
admitted to be true, we cannot reject the rest as fabulous. For example; 
if we believe Paul to have been a preacher of Christianity, we must also 
believe that there were such men as Peter, and James, and other Apostles, 
who had been companions of Christ during his life, and who published 
the same things concerning him which Paul taught. 5. That Paul had a 
sound and sober judgment. 6. That Paul underwent great sufferings, 
and that the church was in a distressed state, and the preaching of Chris¬ 
tianity attended with dangers ; this appears even from incidental passages, 
as well as direct ones. 7. Paul, in these Epistles, asserts, in positive un¬ 
equivocal terms, his performance of miracles, properly so called, in the 
face of those amongst whom he declares they were wrought, and even to 
adversaries, who would have exposed the falsity, if there had been any.— 
(Gal. in. 5. Rom. xv. 18, 19. 2Cor.xii.12.) 

This testimony shows that the series of actions represented by Paul 
was real} and proves not only that the original witnesses of the Christian 
history devoted themselves to lives of toil and suffering, in consequence 
of the truth of that history, but also that the author of the Acts was well 
acquainted with Paul’s history, and a companion of his travels; which 
establishes the credit of Luke’s Gospel, considering them as two parts of 
the same history; for though there are instances of second parts being for¬ 
geries, we know of none where the second part is genuine and the first spu¬ 
rious. Now, is there an example to be met with of any man voluntarily un- 
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dersoine such incessant hardships as Paul did, and the constant expect¬ 
ation of a violent death, for the sake of iattestang a sto7 b( f 

and of what, if false, he must have known to be so ? And it shouMnot oe 
omitted that the prejudices of Paul’s education were against his becom- 
as his first violent opposition to ,t evidently 

Sl1 Further • there are four Epistles of Paul to single persons, who were 
his friends’- two to Timothy, one .to Titus, and one to Philemon. In 
private letters to intimate companions some expression would suiey 
fall a hint at le ast of fraud, if there were any. Jet the same uniform de¬ 
sign of promoting sincerity, benevolence, and piety, is perceived ; and the 
same histories of Christ and of Paul are alluded to as true accounts, m 

* 11S Besides Numerous undesigned coincidences in historical circum¬ 
stances and facts, which Dr. Paley has specified, there is also an unde¬ 
signed a-reement throughout, between the sentiments and manner of 
writing of Paul in his Epistles, and the account of his character and con¬ 
duct "iven in the book of Acts. Every instance of this kind bespeaks 
reality, and therefore deserves notice as a branch of internal evidence. 
The Epistles of Paul show the author to be a man of parts and leai ning, 
of sound judgment, quick conception, crowded thought, fluent expression, 
and zealous and indefatigable in his endeavours to accomplish the point 
at which he aimed. These properties correspond with the history of him 
contained in the Acts. Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, he was in¬ 
structed in Jewish learning. His speech to the philosophers and people 
of Athens, his behaviour and addresses to Agnppa, Bestus, and helix,&c. 
prove his sagacity, his judicious selection of topics, and his skill m reason- 
j n< r. The violent manner in which he is recorded in the Acts to have per¬ 
secuted the first Christians, agrees with the ardour of spirit that breathes 
in all his letters, and the glowing warmth of his style. 

There are, indeed, great seeming discordances, which, however, arc 
easily reconciieable by attending to his ardent temper, and to the ruling 
principle of his conduct in different periods of his life. His rage against 
the 4 Christians (owing to strong Jewish prejudices) was furious and unre¬ 
strained 2 , and unjustifiable against any peaceable persons, suen as they 
were. On the other hand, his Epistles manifest a warmth and eagerness 
governed by a calmer principle. After his conversion, 1 aul was at the 
same time prudent, steady, and ardent. He was as indefatigable .as he 
had been before; but, instead of cruel and unjust means to obtain his 
purposes, he employed argument, persuasion, and the merciful and mighty 
power of God, The religion he embraced accounts for these changes 
easily and naturally* His conversion to Christianity, the cii cumstanccs 
of which are related in the book ot Acts, and which arc mentioned 01 
alluded to in his Epistles, harmonise every seeming contradiction in his 
character, and thus become a strong evidence of the truth both of his 
history and of his Epistles. 

A similar observation may be made concerning Peter.. Is there not a 
striking uniformity in the character of this Apostle, as it is delineated by 
the sacred writers, and as it is discoverable in the style, manner, and sen¬ 
timents of his Epistles? Do they not bear the marks of the same energy, 
the same unpolished and nervous simplicity, the same impetuosity and 
v ehemence of thought, the same strength and vigour of untutored genius ; 

* Paley's Horas- Paulina, in the conclusion, Paley’s lYidcnccs of Christianity, 
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strong In the endowments of nature, but without the refinements of art or 
science? Now there would scarcely have been found such a nice agree¬ 
ment between the character of Peter given In the writings of others^ and 
exemplified in hi& own, if the one had been a fiction? or the other spurious. 
^^ the same Peter that speaks in the Gospel history? in the Acts of the 
^ Apostles, and in the Epistles which bear his name. The seal of his cha- 
j racter,^ as graven by the Evangelists, exactly corresponds with the inipres- 
V* sion of his letters. This is an argument of the genuineness of his Epistles, 
^ ie trutl1 the Christian religion. * 

^ ie 0< ? ier kooks ^ ie ^ ew Testament furnish ample materials 
^ T ^ or P lirsu ^ n g this species of evidence from undesigned coincidences 
* ^ % of different kinds. Dr. Paley 2 ? and Mr. Wakefield 3 ? have both pro- 
duced some instances of it between the Gospels, to which we shall 
S^only add, in the last place, that the similitude or coincidence between 
N^the style of John’s Gospel, and the first epistle that bears his name, 
w 'ls so striking, that no reader, who * ’ 1 " T * * 


**25 


o' --s - *s capable of discerning what is 

peculiar in an author’s turn of thinking, can entertain the slightest 
- ±1 i the productions of one and the same writer, 4 


3S\ doubt of their bein 
^ £ 

- ^ ^ -- — 



1 T. G. Taylor’s Ess. on the Conch and Char, of Peter. 

2 of Christ, partii. c. 4 3 Internal Evidences, pp. 207—210. 

N/ T 1 The folIowin S comparative table of passages, from the Gospel and first Fpistle of Saint 

N John, will (we think) prove the point above stated beyond the possibility of contradiction, 
Epistle* 

xf Ch. I. 1. Tiiat which was from the begin¬ 
ning— o eQeacrctfieBa, which we have con¬ 
templated — concerning the living word. 


II. 5. Whosoever keepeth his word, truly 
in that man the love of God is perfected. 

11. 6. He who saith he abideth in him, 


Gospel , 

Ch. I. 1. In the beginning was the word. 
14. And, eBeape6 a, we beheld his glory. 

4. In him was life. 

14. The word was made flesh, 

XIV. 23. If a man love me, he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love him. 

XV. 4. Abide in me, and I In you. As 


ought himself also so to walk, even as he the branch cannot bring forth fruit of Itself, 
walked. See ch. iih 24. iv. 13. 16. except It abide in the vine, no more can ve 

__ -i 1 * -I _ '.V . . . v, " J ? 


II;, 8. I write to you a new command¬ 
ment. 

III. II. This is the message which ye 
have heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another. 

II. 8. The darkness passetk away, and 
the light which is true, now shinetii, 

10. Abideth in the light, and there is no 
stumbling block to him. 

11. 13. Young children, I write to you, 
because ye have known the Father. 

14. Because ye have known him from the 
beginning. 

II. 29. Every one who worketh righteous¬ 
ness, is begotten of God. See also iii. 9. v. 1. 

III. 1. Behold how great love the Father 
hath bestowed on us, that we should be 
called the sons of God ! 

j III. 2. We shall be like him, for we 
<** j s h a fi se <2 him as he is. 

““AN ^ III. 8, He who •worketh sin is of the 
\ ; devil; for the devil sinneth from the begin- 

ri * 

III. 13. Do not wonder, my brethren, 
* that the world hatclh you, 

; , • : IV. 9, By tliis the love of God was 


except ye abide in ;me. 

XIIL 34. A new commandment I give 
to you, 

that ye love one another as I have loved 
you. 

I. 5. The light shineth in darkness. 

9. That was the true light. 

XI. 10. If a man walk in the night, he 
stumbleth, because there is no light to him. 

XVII. 3. This Is the eternal life, that 
they might know thee the only true God, 

And Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 

III. 3. Except a man be begotten again. 

5. Except a man be begotten of water 
and of the Spirit, 

I, 12. To them he gave power to become 
the sons of God, even to them who believe 
on his name. 

XVII, 24. Be with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory. 

VIII. 44. Ye are of your father the devil 
— He was a murderer from the beginning. 

XV. 20. If they have persecuted me, 
they will also persecute you. 

Ill, 16. God so loved the world, that 
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Writings so circumstanced prove themselves and one another to be 

^ThTforoeries of these things, if forgeries they were, must (as 
DnJortin has forcibly remarked) have equalled Fa ^J^ d ° u, J 1 1 ^ 
^hektical monks of the thirteenth century; who, accoi ding to ms 

SSSl in ,» age of ignc-uce 

in abilities all the antients and moderns; forged the tmek anu 
Latin authors whom we call classical; and were n ? t only great 
poets but also great mathematicians, chronologers, geographer, 
astronomers" a,uf critics, and capable of inserting in their proper 
places names and accounts of men, rivers, cities, and regions, eclips . 
of the sun and moon, Athenian archons, Attic months, Olympiads, 
and Roman consuls: all which happy inventions have been since 
confirmed by astronomical calculations and tables, y°yagcs, msc 
tTons, Fasti Capitolini, fragments, manuscripts, and a diligent col- 

1 ation of authors with each other* # v , i 

Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct and 
collateral, for the genuineness and authenticity of the New lestaniuit. 
and when their number, variety, and the extraordinary natuie of mm y 
of them are impartially considered, it is impossible n ^ ‘ 0 C01,K , , 
this convincing conclusion, viz. that the books now extant in.tiro 
New Testament are genuine and authentic, and are the same writings 
which were originally composed by the authors whose names they 
bear. 


Epistle. 

manifested, that God sent his Son, the only 
begotten, into the world, that we might live 
through him. 

XV. 12. No man hath seen God at any 
time. 

V. 13. These things I have written to 
you who believe on the name of the Son of 
God, that ye may know tliat ye have eternal 
life; and that ye may believe on the name 
of the Son of God, 

V. 14. If we ask any thing according to 
his will, he heareth us. 

V, 20. The Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding, that we 
know him that is true, and we are in him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and eternal life. 


Gospel . 

he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

I. 18. No man hath seen God at any 
time. 

XX. 31. These things are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name. 

XIV. 14. If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, I will do it. 

XVII. 2. Thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he might give eternal life 
to as many as thou hast given him. 3. And 
this is eternal life, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. Macknight on the 
Epistles, Pref. to 1 John, sect. ii. 


1 Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 28. etseq. Loss’s Authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament, translated by Mr. Kingdon, pp. 1—26. Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 4—54, Simp¬ 
son’s Internal Evidences, pp. 160—165. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. hook ii. 
pp, 687—692. Stosch, de Canone, p. 89. Pictet, Theologie Chr^tienne, tome L p. -SJJ^ 
Ernesti Interp. Nov. Test, pars iii. p. 147. et seq. See also a very copious discussion of 
the Evidences for the Authenticity of the New Testament in Dr. Cook’s Inquiry into the 
Books of the New Testament, Edinburgh, 1821. 8vo. 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE UNCORRUPTED PRESERVATION OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. The Uncorrupted Preservation of the Old Testament, proved from the 
absolute impossibility of its being falsified or corrupted ; 1. By Jem; — 
2. By Christians ; — and, 3. From the agreement of all the Versions, and 
Manuscripts that are known to be extant. — II. The Uncorrupted Pre¬ 
servation of the boohs of the New Testament proved, 1. From their con¬ 
tents ; — % From the utter Impossibility of an universal Corruption of 
them being accomplished; — 3. From the Agreement of all the Manu¬ 
scripts; and, 4. From the Agreement of antient versions, and of the quota¬ 
tions, from the New Testament in the writings of the early Christians . 
— III. General Proofs that none of the canonical books of Scripture are 
or ever were lost. — 1Y. Particular Proofs, as to the integrity of the Old 
Testament . — V. And also of the New Testament. 

Although the genuineness and authenticity of the Old and 
New Testaments have been thus clearly proved, yet it may perhaps 
be asked, whether those books have not long since been destroyed ? 
And whether they have been transmitted to us entire and uncor- 
rupted P To these inquiries we reply, that we have evidence, 
equally decisive and satisfactory with that which has demonstrated 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Old and New Testaments, 
to prove that they have descended to us, entire and uncorrupted 
in any thing material; — such evidence indeed as can be adduced 
for no other production of antiquity. 

I. And, first, with regard to the Old Testament^ although the Jews 
have been charged with corrupting it, yet this charge has never been 
substantiated, and, in fact, the thing itself is morally impossible. 
Generally speaking, the arguments which have demonstrated that 
the Pentateuch (or five books of Moses) is not, and could not be 
a forgery in the first instance, apply equally to prove that these 
books have not been wilfully and designedly corrupted. But, to be 
more particular, we may remark, 

1. That there is no proof or vestige whatever of such pretended 
alteration. 

The Jews have in every age regarded the Pentateuch as the genuine 
and uncorrupted work of one single person, and have equally respected 
every part of it. Indeed, if they had mutilated or corrupted these 
writings, they would doubtless have expunged from them every relation 
of facts and events, that militated against the honour and credit of their 
nation. Besides, when could such an alteration or corruption have been 
executed ? It was not possible, shortly after the death of Moses, for the 
memory of the transactions recorded in the Pentateuch was too recent 
for any one to venture upon any corruption or alteration, which public 
notoriety would have contradicted. The Pentateuch, therefore, could 
not have been altered or corrupted so long as Joshua and that generation 
lived, who were zealous for the worship of God. (Josh. xxiv. 31,) From 
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that time to the age of Samuel, the Israelites were under the direction of 
governors or judges, who determined all cases agreeably to the Mosaic 

law. 

Further, if they had wilfully corrupted the books of the Old Testament 
before the time of Christ and his apostles, the prophets who flourished 
from Samuel to Malachi, and who were neither slow nor timid in reprov¬ 
ing the sins both of rulers and subjects, would not have passed over so 
heinous an offence in silence. After the separation of the ten tribes, at 
least, the books of Moses were kept in the kingdom of Israel 5 and the 
rivalry, that continued to subsist between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, was an insuperable bar to any corruption or alteration; for it 
could not have been attempted in either kingdom without opposition and 
detection from the other, of which some notice must have been taken in 
their historical books. Besides, if the Old Testament bad been corrupted 
in the time of Jesus Christ and his apostles, the Jews could not have 
passed without censure from them, who rebuked their hypocrisy, incre¬ 
dulity, and wickedness with so much severity. If there had been any 
alteration or corruption, it must have been the work, either of one or of 
many persons. It cannot be conceived that any one person could do it, 
without being exposed; nor that anyone could have vanity enough to 
expect success in an attempt to alter facts in a book so universally read 
and so much esteemed. The unity of design, the correspondence of sen¬ 
timent, and the uniform reference to the same facts, which are observable 
throughout the Old Testament, forbid us to imagine that many were 
united m corrupting or altering any part of it. In a word, no man or 
number of men could make an attempt of this kind without being ex¬ 
posed. Nor is it rational to suppose, that any man or number of men 
could have capacity competent to effect such a design, who would not 
a so have had the sense to observe the necessity of making it more agree- 
abfe to the natural tempers of mankind, in order that it might obtain 
credit in the world. a 


, Again, if the Old Testament had been mutilated or corrupted after the 
birth of Christ, out of malice to the Christians, and in order to ‘deprive 
lem of arguments and evidences for proving their religion, the Jews 

would unquestionably have expunged or falsified those memorable pro¬ 
phecies concerning Christ which were so irrefragably cited both by him 
and by his apostles. But no such obliteration or alteration has ever been 
made; on the contrary, those very passages have continued in their ori¬ 
ginal purity, and are sometimes more express in the original Hebrew text 
than m the common translation. ° 

* I "f aC £™ i J he r be ftf nor the time of Christ, could the Jews 

cod upt o) falsify the Hebrew Scriptures; for , 

J 1 '- 1 Be f° r fthat event, the regard which was paid to them by the 
Jews, especially to the law, would render any forgery or material 
change m their contents impossible. ° * 

The law having heen the deed by which the land of Canaan was divided 

eive times, and their separate interests, made it more difficult to alter 

^ certain ° f ° theP na , ti0M less than the JeJs ffei, 

at certain stated seasons, the law was publicly read before all the neonle 

of Israel’; and it was appointed to be kept in the aSfor a coffint 
memorial against those who transgressed ij Their kin™ rc.S to 
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torde him a copy of this l a tv in a booh, out of that which is before the 
priests the Levites , and to read therein all tile days of his life 1 • their 
priests also were commanded to teach the children of Israel all the statutes 
tvhich the Lord had spoken to them by the hand of Moses ' 2 ; and parents 
were charged not only to make it familiar to themselves, but also to teach 
it diligently to their childrens; besides which, a severe prohibition was 
annexed, against either making any addition to or diminution from the 
law. 4 Now such precepts as these could not have been given by an im¬ 
postor who was adding to it, and who would wish men to forget rather 
than enjoin them to remember it 5 for, as all the people were obliged to 
know and observe the law under severe penalties, they were in a manner 
Uie trustees and guardians of the law, as well as the priests and Levites. 
The people, who were to teach their children, must have had copies of 
it; the priests and Levites must have had copies of it; and the 
magistrates must have had copies of it, as being- the law of the 
land. Further, after the people were divided into two kingdoms, both 
the people of Israel and those of Judah still retained the same book of 
the law: and the rivalry or enmity, that subsisted between the two king¬ 
doms, prevented either of them from altering or adding to the law. After 
the Israelites were carried captives into Assyria, other nat r ons were 
placed in the cities of Samaria in their stead ; and the Samaritans received 
the Pentateuch, either from the priest who was sent by order of the king 
of Assyria, to instruct them in the manner of the God of the land 5 , or 
several years afterwards from the hands of Manasseh, the son of Joiada 
the high priest, who was expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah for 
marrying the daughter of SanbalJat the governor of Samaria; and who 
was. constituted, by Sanballat, the first high priest of the temple at Sa¬ 
maria. 0 Now, by one or both of these means the Samaritans had the 
Pentateuch as well as the Jews; but with this difference, that the Sama¬ 
ritan Pentateuch was in the old Hebrew or Phenician characters, in which 
it remains to this day: whereas the Jewish copy was changed into 
Chaldee characters (in which it.also remains to this day), which were 
fairer and clearer than the Hebrew, the Jews having learned the Chaldee 
language during their seventy years’ abode at Babylon. The jealousy and 
hatred, which subsisted between the Jews and Samaritans, made it im¬ 
practicable for either nation to corrupt or alter the text in any thing of 
consequence without certain discovery : and the general agreement be¬ 
tween the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of the Pentateuch, which are 
now extant, is such, as plainly demonstrates that the copies were origi¬ 
nally the same. Nor can any better evidence be desired, that the Jewish 
Bibles have not been corrupted or interpolated, than this very book "of 
the Samaritans : which, after more than two thousand years’ discord be¬ 
tween the two nations, varies as little from the other as any classic author 
in less tract of time has disagreed from itself by the unavoidable slips and 
mistakes of so many transcribers. 7 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, the book 
of the law, and the prophets, were publicly read in their synagogues every 
Sabbath-day 8 ; which was an excellent method of securing their purity, 
as well as of enforcing the observation of the law. The Chaldee para- 

* Dent. xvii. IS, 19 . 2 Levit. x. 31. s Dent. vi. 7. 

4 Dent. iv. 2. xii. 32, 

5 2 Kings xvii, 27, 

0 Neh. xiii .28., Josephus, Ant Jud. lib. xt. c. 8. Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. i. p. 23. 

7 Dr, Bentley’s Remarks on Freethinldng, part i. remark 27. (vol. v, p. 144. of Bp. 
Randolph’s Enchiridion Thoologicum, 8vo, Oxford, 1792.) 

« Acts xiii. 14, 15. 27. Luke iv. 17—20. 
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phrases and the translation of the Old Testament into Greek, which were 
afterwards made, were so many additional securities. To these facts we 
may add, that the reverence of the Jews for their sacred writings is 
another guarantee for their integrity: so great indeed was that reverence, 
that according to the statements of Philo and Josephus \ they would 
suffer any torments, and even death itself, rather than change a single 
point or iota of the Scriptures. A law was also enacted by them, which 
denounced him to be guilty of inexpiable sin, who should presume to 
make the slightest possible alteration in their sacred books. Ihe Jewish 
doctors, fearing to add any thing to the law, passed their own notions as 
traditions or explanations of it; and both Jesus Christ and his apostles 
accused the Jews of entertaining a prejudiced regard for those traditions, 
but they never charged them with falsifying or corrupting the Scriptures 
themselves. On the contrary, Christ urged them to search the ^ Scrip- 
imes 2 ; which he doubtless would have said with some caution if they 
had been falsified or corrupted: and he not only refers to the Scriptures in 
general, but appeals directly to the writings of Moscs. a It is also known, 
that durin 0, the time of Christ the Jews wcie divided into vai ions sects and 
parties, each of whom watched over the others with the greatest jealousy, 
so as to render any attempt at such falsification or corruption utterly im¬ 
practicable. Since, then, the Jews could not falsily 01 coiiupt the He¬ 
brew Scriptures before the advent of Christ, 

[il] So neither have these writings been falsified or cor rapt ed after 
the birth of Christ, 

For, since that event, the Old Testament has been held in high esteem 
both by Jews and Christians. The Jews also frequently suffered martyr¬ 
dom for their Scriptures, which they would not have done, had they 
suspected them to have been corrupted or altered. Besides, the 
Jews and Christians were a mutual guard upon each other, which must 
have rendered any material corruption impossible, if it had been at¬ 
tempted : for if such an attempt had been made by the Jews, they would 
have been detected by the Christians, The accomplishment ol such a 
design, indeed, would have been impracticable, from the moral imposhi- 
bility of the Jews (who were dispersed in every country of the then 
known world) being able to collect all the then existing copies with the 
intention of corrupting or falsifying them. On the other hand, il any 
such attempt had been made by the Christians , it would assuredly have 
been detected by the Jews: nor could any such attempt have been made by 
any other man or body of men, without exposureboth by Jews and Christians. 

3 . The admirable Agreement of all the antient Paraphrases and 
Pensions 4 , and of the writings of Josephus, with the Old Testament 

1 Philo, apud Euseb. cle Prcep. Evang. lib. viii. c. 2. Josephus contra Apion. lib. I. § H, 

a John v. 39. ^ 3 John v. 46, 47. 

4 The Old Testament has been translated into a great number of languages ; but. the only 
versions, to which we shall now advert, are those which were made either previously to the 
Christian asra, or very shortly after its commencement. At that period, almost all the books of 
the Old Law had been translated into Chaldee , for the use of the Jews in the East, with 
whom the original Hebrew had ceased to be a living language; the whole had been rendered 
into Greek (two hundred and eighty-two years before the birth of Jesus Christ) for the Jews 
of Alexandria, who were still less acquainted with Hebrew; and, at the close of the first, 
or in the beginning of the second century, the Old Testament was translated into Syriac, 
for the Syrian Christians, These three versions have been preserved to our time: nume¬ 
rous manuscript copies and printed editions of them are extant; and, with the* exception 
of a few unimportant differences, they represent to us the same text, the same books the 
same predictions, and the same phrases. Now this agreement is not the result, of any 
design on the part of the translators, or of any fraud on the part of learned men, These three 
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as it is now extant, together with the quotations which are made 
from it in the New Testament, and in the writings of all ages to the 
present time, forbid us to indulge any suspicion of any material cor¬ 
ruption in the books of the Old Testament; and give us every pos¬ 
sible evidence of which a subject of this kind is capable, that these 
books are now in our hands genuine and unadulterated. 

4 . Lastly, the Agreement of all the Manuscripts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment (amounting to nearly eleven hundred and fifty), which are known 
to he extant, is a clear proof of its uncorrupted preservation. 

These manuscripts, indeed, are not all entire; some contain one part 
and some another . 1 But it is absolutely impossible that every manuscript, 
whether in the original Hebrew, or in any antient version or paraphrase, 
should or could be designedly altered or falsified in the same passages, 
without detection either by Jews or Christians. The manuscripts now 
extant are, confessedly, liable to errors and mistakes from the careless¬ 
ness, negligence, or inaccuracy of copyists : but they are not all uniformly 
incorrect throughout, nor in the same words or passages ; but what is in¬ 
correct in one place is correct in another. Although the various read¬ 
ings, which have been discovered by learned men, who have applied 
themselves to the collation of every known manuscript of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, amount to many thousands, yet these differences are of so 
little real moment, that their laborious collations afford us scarcely any 
opportunities of correcting the sacred text in important passages. So 
far, however, are these extensive and profound researches from being 
either trivial or nugatory, that we have, in fact, derived from them the 
greatest advantage which could have been wished for by any real friend 
of revealed religion ; namely, the certain knowledge of the agreement of 
the copies of the antient Scriptures, now extant in their original language, 
with each other, and with our Bibles . 2 

II. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity and 
uncorruptness of the New Testament In any thing material. 
The testimonies, adduced in the pree jding section in behalf of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, are, in a great 
measure, applicable to show that it has been transmitted to us entire 
and uncorrupted. But, to be more particular, we remark, 


sister versions, having once issued from their common parent, have been for ever separated 
by events and by a rivalship which still subsists. The Chaldee version, which was care¬ 
fully preserved and consulted by the Hebrews, remained unknown to Christians during 
the early ages of the church, and has been in their hands only for two or three centuries. 
The Christians of Syria knew as little of the Greek version, as the Greeks did of the 
Syriac: and the Greek version, — which was diffused throughout the West, and trans- 
lated in its turn into Latin, and which, under this second form, became the object of ex¬ 
clusive respect in the Romish Church, — could not borrow any thing from the other 
versions, of the existence of which the inhabitants of the West were utterly ignorant. The 
agreement, therefore, of these three witnesses, is so much the more remarkable, as they 
never could have heard, that these versions belonged to rival and hostile churches, and 
were the work of inveterate enemies, of Christians and Jews, of Eastern and Western 
Christians, of Jews of Palestine, and Alexandrian Jews. They do, however, agree toge¬ 
ther. Therefore they give us, with certainty, the antient and true text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, precisely as it was extant before the time of Jesus Christ, CelRrier, de l’Origine 
Authentique et Divine de PAncien Testament, pp. 148—151. 

1 See an account of the principal manuscripts of the Old Testament, infra, Vol, II. 
Part I. Chapter II. Sections I. and II. ; and for the chief critical editions, see the Ap¬ 
pendix to Vol. II. pp.4—10. 

- Bp. Tomline’s Elements f Christ. Theol, vol. i. p.18. 
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1. That the uncormpted preservation of the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment is manifest, from their Contents; 

For so early as the two first centuries of the Christian era, we find the 
very same facts, and the very same doctrines, universally re ,? elv f e ‘, ^ y N 
QuistiSsr which we of the present day believe on the credit of the Nen 

Testament . 

2. Because an universal corruption of those writings was both im¬ 

possible and impracticable, nor can the least vestige of such a corrup¬ 
tion be found in history - , , 

ri 1 Thev could not be corrupted during the lives of their authois ; ant 
before then- death copies were dispersed among the different communities 
of Christians, who were scattered throughout the then known wo 1 
Within twenty years after the ascension, churches ° 

nrineinal cities of the Roman empire; and m all these chuiciies t.ie 
books of the New Testament, especially the four-Gospel*>» ® 

nart of their public worship, just as the writings of Moses and tlier opnets 
Sre ™<1 if the Jewish synagogues.! 

confined to public worship ; for these books were not, like the Sybil me 
Oracles, locked up from the perusal of the public, but were exposed to 
public investigation. When the books of the New Testament were h ist 
published to the world, the Christians would naturally entertain the 
highest esteem and reverence for writings that delivered an authentic and 
inspired history of the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and would be 
desirous of possessing such an invaluable treasure. Hence, as we learn 
from unquestionable authority, copies were multiplied and disseminated 
as rapidly as the boundaries of the church increased ; and translations 
were made into as many languages as were spoken by its professors, some 
of which remain to this day; so that it would very soon be rendered abso¬ 
lutely impossible to corrupt these books in any one important word 01 
phrase. Now it is not to be supposed (without violating all probability), 
that all Christians should agree in a design of changing or corrupting the 
original books; and if some only should make the attempt, the uncoi- 
rupted copies would still remain to detect them. And supposing tncrc 
was some error in one translation or copy, or something changed, added, 
or taken away; yet there were many other copics and other translations, 
by the help of which the neglect or fraud might be or would be corrected. 

[iL] Further, as these books could not be corrupted during the lives of 
their respective authors, and while a great number of witnesses was ahye 
to attest the facts which they record; so neither could any material 
alteration take place after their decease^ without being detected while the 
original manuscripts were preserved in the churches. The Christians, 
who were instructed by the apostles or by their immediate successors, 
travelled into all parts of the world, carrying with them copies oi their 
writings ; from which other copies were multiplied and preserved. Now 
(as we have already seen 2 ), we have an unbroken series of testimonies lor 
the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, which can be 
traced backwards, from the fourth century of the Christian sera to the 
very time of the Apostles: and these very testimonies are equally appli-^ 
cable to prove its uncormpted preservation. Moreover, harmonies of 

1 Dr. Lard nor has collected numerous instances in the second part of his Credibility ol 
the Gospel History; references to which may be seen in (he general index to his works, 
article Scriptures. See particularly the testimonies ol* Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, 


and Augustine. 
* See pp. 71 - 
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the four Gospels were antiently constructed ; commentaries were written 
upon them, as well as upon the other books of the New Testament (many 
of which are still extant), manuscripts were collated, and editions of the 
New Testament were put forth. These sacred records, being universally 
regarded as the supreme standard of truth, were received by every class 
of Christians with peculiar respect, as being divine compositions, and 
possessing an authority belonging to no other books. Whatever contro¬ 
versies, therefore, arose among different sects (and the church was very 
early rent with fierce contentions on doctrinal points), the Scriptures of 
the New Testament were received and appealed to by every one of them, 
as being conclusive in all matters of controversy ; consequently it was 
morally impossible, and in itself impracticable, that any man or body of 
men should corrupt or falsify them, in any fundamental article, should 
foist into them a single expression to favour their peculiar tenets, or 
erase a single sentence, without being detected by thousands. “If one 
party was inclined either to omit what opposed their peculiar tenets, or 
to insert what might afford them additional support, there was always 
some other party both ready and willing to detect the fraud. And even 
if they persevered in altering their oton manuscripts, they had not the 
power of altering the manuscripts in the hands of their opponents. 
Though the corruption therefore might be partial, it could not become 
general. Nor must we forget that the books, which compose the Greek 
Testament, have been transcribed, beyond all comparison, more fre¬ 
quently than the works of any other Greek author. And it is evident 
that the difficulty of corrupting the Greek manuscripts must have in¬ 
creased with every increase in their number. Though it cannot be 
denied, therefore, that there is stronger temptation to alter a work, which 
relates to doctrines, than to alter a work, which relates to matters in¬ 
different, the impediments to the alteration of the Greek manuscripts were 
still more powerful than the temptation. The Gospels, which were 
written in different places, and the Epistles,, which were addressed to 
different communities, were multiplied in copies, dispersed in Palestine 
* and Egypt, in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. Under such circum¬ 
stances a general corruption of the Greek manuscripts was a thing im¬ 
possible, for it could not have been effected without a union of sentiment, 
which never existed, nor without a general combination, which could not 
have been formed, before Christianity had received a civil establishment. 
But if such a combination had been practicable, it could not have been 
carried into effect, without becoming a matter of general notoriety. And 
ecclesiastical historians are silent on such a combination. The silence of 
history is indeed no argument against the truth of a fact established by 
induction, if the fact was such that it could not be generally known. 
But the silence of history is important in reference to a fact, which, if it 
ever existed, must have been a subject of general notoriety. Whatever 
corruptions therefore may have taken place in the Greek manuscripts, 
those corruptions must have been confined to a few, and could not, by 
any possibility, have been extended to them all.” 1 Indeed, though all 
the Christian doctors, who were dispersed throughout the world, should 
have conspired to corrupt the New Testament, yet the people would 
never have consented to it; and if even both teachers and people had 
been disposed to have committed such a fraud, most unquestionably their 
adversaries would not fail to have reproached them with it. The Jews 
and Heathens, whose only aim was to decry and put down their religion, 
would never have concealed it. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and other 

i.-Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. pp. 10, 11. 
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acute enemies of the Christians, would have derived some advantage 
from such corruption. In a word, even though the silence of then 
adversaries had favoured so strange an enterprise, yet the different par¬ 
ties and various heresies, which soon after sprang up among Christians, 
were an insuperable obstacle to it. Indeed, if any material alteration 
had been attempted by the orthodox, it would have been detected by the 
heretics: and, on the other hand, if a heretic had inserted, altered, or 
falsified any thing, he would have been exposed by the orthodox, or by 
other heretics. It is well known that a division commenced in the fourth 
century, between the eastern and western churches, which, about the 
middle of the ninth* century, became irreconcileable, and subsists to the 
present day. Now it would have been impossible to alter all the copies 
in the eastern empire; and if it had been possible in the east, the copies 
in the west would have detected the alteration. But, m fact, both the 
eastern and western copies agree, which could not be expected ir eithei 
of them was altered or falsified. 


3. The uncorrupted preservation of the New Testament is further 
evident, from the Agreement of all the Manuscripts. 

The manuscripts of the New Testament, which are extant, aie fat 
more numerous than those of any single classic author whomsoever: 
upwards of three hundred and fifty were collated by Gnesbach, for his 
celebrated critical edition. These manuscripts, it is true, are not all 
entire; most of them contain only the Gospels; others, the Gospels, 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles ; and a few contain the Apo¬ 
calypse or Revelation of John. But they were all written in very dif¬ 
ferent and distant parts of the world; several of them are upwards of 
twelve hundred years old, and give us the books of the New Tastament, 
in all essential points, perfectly accordant with each other, as any person 
may readily ascertain by examining the critical editions published by 
Mill, Kaster, Bengel, Wetstein, and GriesbachJ The thirty thousand 
various readings, which are said to be found in the manuscripts collated 
by Dr. Mill, and the hundred and fifty thousand which Griesbach’s edition 
is said to contain, in no degree whatever affect the general credit and 
integrity of the text. In fact, the more copies are multiplied, and the 
more numerous the transcripts and translations from the original, the 
more likely is it, that the genuine text and the true original reading will 
be investigated and ascertained. The most correct and accurate antient 
classics now extant are those, of which we have the greatest number of 
manuscripts ; and the most depraved, mutilated, and inaccurate editions of 
the old writers are those of which we have the fewest manuscripts, and 
perhaps only a single manuscript extant. Such are Athenoeus, Clemens 
Roman us, Hesychius, and Photius. But of this formidable mass of 
various readings, which have been collected by the diligence of collators, 
not one tenth— nay, not one hundredth part, either makes or can make 
any perceptible, or at least any material, alteration in the sense in any 
modern version. They consist almost wholly of palpable errors in tran¬ 
scription, grammatical and verbal differences, such as the insertion or 
omission of an article, the substitution of a word for its equivalent, and 
the transposition of a word or two in a sentence. Even the few that do 
change the sense, affect it only in passages relating to unimportant, his¬ 
torical, and geographical circumstances, or other collateral matters; and 
the still smaller number that make any alteration in things of conse- 


1 See an account of the principal manuscripts of the New Testament, infra, Vol. II, 
Part I. Chap. III. Sect. III. §4., and of the critical editions above mentioned in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the same volume, pp.15. et seq. 
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requisite foi a divine communication, which is not thought necessarv for 
human testimony ; or why a standing miracle should bewrou 
vcnt^aceidents happening to a sacred book, which are never supposed to 
affect the credit or utility of profane writings.” i supposed to 

4. The last testimony, to be adduced for the integrity and incor- 
jSient S jf t le New Testament, is furnished b y the agreement of the 
imfchZtT H, mkich are made in the mitings 

"" " ,,me °S ,k “"‘i- 


1 Rev. E. Burnside’s « Religion of Mankind, a Series of Essays,” T0 1. i. p. 327. 
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The testimony of versions, and the evidence of the ecclesiastical 
fathers, have already been noticed as a proof of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament.' The quotations from the New 
Testament in the writings of the fathers are so numerous, that (as it has 
been frequently observed) the whole body of the Gospels, and Epistles 
might be compiled from the various passages dispersed in their com- 
mentaries and other writings. And though these citations were, in many 
instances, made from memory, yet, being always made with clue attention 
to the sense and meaning, and most commonly with regard to the words 
as well as to the order of the words, they correspond with the original 
records from which they were extracted : — an irrefragable argument 
this, of the purity and integrity with which the New Testament has been 
preserved. The idle objection, therefore, to the incorruptness of the 
New Testament, which some opposers of divine revelation have endea¬ 
voured to raise, on an alleged alteration of the Gospels in the fourth 
century by order of the emperor Anastasias, falls completely to the 
ground for want of proof. 3 Nor do we hazard too much in saying, that 
if all the antient writings now extant in Europe were collected togcthei, 
the bulk of them would by no means be comparable to that ot the quota¬ 
tions taken from the New Testament alone; so that a man might, with 
more semblance of reason, dispute whether the writings ascribed to 
Homer, Demosthenes, Virgil, or Caesar, are in the main such as they left 
them, than he eoulcl question whether those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Peter, James, and Paul, are really their productions. 3 

III. Although we thus have every possible evidence that can be 
reasonably desired; yet, as there are some books cited or referred to 
in the Old and New Testaments, which are not now extant, it has 
been objected that some of those hooks are now wanting, which once 
were constituent parts of the Scriptures. A little consideration will 


1 Sec pp.74—88, 95. supra. 

3 The objection above alluded to is founded on the following passage, occurring in the 
Chronicle of Victor Tununensis, an African bishop, who flourished about the middle of 
the sixth century. £s Messala V. C. Coss. Constantinopoli, jubente Anastasio Iinpera- 
tore, sancta evangelia, tamquam ab idiotis evangelistis composita, reprehenduntur et cmen- 
dantur.” (Viet. Tun. Chron. p. 6. apud Scalig. Thes. Temp.) i. e. In the consulship of 
Messala (a. ». .506), at Consta?itinople > by order of the emperor Anastasias, the holy Gospels, 
as being composed by illiterate evangelists , are censured and corrected. On the objection to 
the integrity of the Gospels, which has been attempted, to be founded on this passage, we 
may remark, in addition to the observations already given, first, that, whatever this design 
upon the Gospels was, it does not appear to have been put in execution; for if any falsifi¬ 
cation of them had been attempted, what tumults would it have raised in the cast, where 
Anastasius was universally hated ! It would, in fact, have cost that emperor his crown 
and his life. Secondly, if he had really designed to corrupt the purity of the Gospels, 
the historians of that time, who have not been backward in relating his other malpractices, 
would not fail to have recorded it as a standing monument of his infamy. But they are 
totally silent concerning any such attempt. See Millii Prolegomena ad Nov. Test. 
§1014,1015. (p. 98. edit. Kusterl); Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on Freethinking, rein, xxxiii, 
(Enchiridion Theologicum, vol. v. pp. 175—1S6.) ; Dr. Ibbot’s Discourses at the Boyle 
Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 759, 760. folio edit. 

s Ernesti, Inst, Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 151 — 156. Lardncr’s Works, 8vo. v a l. vi. 
pp. 650 -672.; 4to. vol. Hi. pp. 459—470. Stosch, De Canone, pp. 85. cl seq. Molden- 
liawer, Introd, ad Lib. Bibl. pp. 196—198. Less, pp. 2-13—966. Dr. Harwood’s 
Introd. to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 120—126. Michael is, vol. i. pp. 23—69. and vol. ii. 
pp..362 —-374. Dr, Nares’s Remarks on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, 
pp.xxix. xxx. 253, 259. Dr. Ryan’s Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, 
pp. 152—159. Abbadie, Train* de la Veritd de la Religion Chretien ne, voJ.ii. pp. 45—57. 
Vernet, Train* de la Verity de la Religion ChretiemuJ vol. iii. pp. 48—76. Dr. Bentley’s 
Remarks on .Freethinking, remark xxxii, (in Enchlrid. Theol. vol. v. pp. 154—175.) 
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onrM-V? Sh ° W tllis objection is utterly destitute of foundation 
and that none of the writings which are accounted sacred by the 
Jews and Christians (and which claim to be received as inspired 
writings), ever were or could be lost; and, consequently, 2no 

Scrip?ure/ nSP1 WWting 1S n ° W Wantin S t0 com P lete canon of 

1. In the first place, we may observe, that it seems very unsuit¬ 
able to the ordinary conduct of Divine Providence, to suffer a book 
wiitten under the influences of the Holy Spirit, to be lost. 

It seems to be no small reflection on-the wisdom of the Divine Reino* 
o say, that lie first influenced the writing of a set of books (that is bv 

written? im P re ? sio f on mea ’s minds caused them to be 

written), and afterwards permitted them by chance, or the neglio-eace of 

men to be irrecoverably lost. If they were not serviceable torartrnet 
and direct mankind in the methods of attaining the great ends of beino- 

th/,7Z e r7f ff -f Siven , ? . Ifthe 7 it ^eemskrd to imagine hfi 
the same kind Providence whicli gave them would again take them a wav 

Sr lfSpf a 5 ge 38 thlS rises > both against the wisdom and good-' 
ness ot Divine Piovidenee, may easily be perceived bv everv one who 
will think raparnafly on the matter. This argument become/still more 
stiong, when we consider the great care which the Divine Beino- in all 

offlmOltT Tptf ,Ve f 0S& b0 ° k f whi ? h are novv received into the canon 
ot the Old Testament, even when the persons with whom thev were 

entrusted were under circumstances, in which, without the influence 

f !?"’ 'Tp ul . d Ilave bse “ a!most impossible for them to have pre- 
seived them. To instance only that one time when the Jews were under 

? ; e n , ^r^f Antl ° C1US E P'P hanes '> when although that monster of 
iniquity laid then- temple and their city waste, destroyed all the sacred 
books he could meet with, and at length published a decree, that all 
those should suffer immediately death who did not resign their copies 

ftfaufhor 830 V ° UmC Safely FeSerVed > and care ™ ^ken onf bj 

<=,,1* Tlle Zeal i ? f , the faithfuI all times for their sacred books was 
perishing W0Uld bS 8 effeCtuaI means t0 secure them from 

This is well known both of the Jews and Christians; and indeed no 
less can be reasonably imagined of those, who looked upon these books as 
discovering the method of obtaining eternal life, and^hat religion for 
which they willingly sacrificed both themselves and all they had.^Hence 
as under the barbarous persecution of the Jews by Antiochus just men¬ 
tioned, so also under the Christian persecutions no endeavours were 
wanting o extirpate and abolish the Scriptures. It is evident that the 
aim zeal and diligent care of the faithful preserved them; and although 
the emperor Dioelesian in his imperial edict, among other cruelties 
enacted, that all the sacred books should be burnt wherever they were 
found - ; yet as the courage and resolution of the Christians baffled and 
frustrated the designs of bis rage in all other instances, so they frustrated 
it very remarkably in this, instance. Nor indeed could it be otherwise 
when we consider, 

3 . That the canonical books, either in the original languages or 

' Joseph. Antiq. Jud.Aib.-xii. c. 7. See also 1 Mac. i. 56. 67 . * 

-E-usel). Hist, EcdL lib. yiii. c. 2. . . 
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by means of versions, were dispersed into the most distant countries, 
and in the possession of innumerable persons. 

As the teuth of this fact has been demonstrated in the two pre- 
cedina- sections of this chapter, we are authorised to infer how im¬ 
probable it is, nay, almost impossible, that any book, so esteemed as 
the books of the Old and New Testament were and still are, both by 
Jews and Christians, and which they severally believe to be dmndy 
inspired,—so diffused into the most distant countries, —the copies 
of which, or of translations from them, would also be continually 
multiplving and increasing,—could by any accident or chance, by 
any human force or power, or much less by any careless neglect, be 

lost and irrecoverably perish. • 

IV. With regard to the Old Testament, more particulaily we 
may observe, that what has given credit to the objection, that some 
of the canonical books of Scripture are lost, is the common no ion, 
that the books, so supposed to be lost, were volumes of some sue, 
and all of them indited by the Holy Spirit. Now, m opposition to 
this erroneous notion, it is to be considered, , , 7 

1. That the Hebrew word (“|flD scrueit), which we render too*-, 
properly signifies the bare rehearsal of any thing, or any kind or 
writing, however small: and it was the custom ot the Jews to call 
every little memorandum by that name. 

Thus, what we translate a bill of divorcement (Deut. xxiv. 1.) is m the 
original a booh of divorcement: and the short account ot the genea ogy 
of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 1.) is termed in the Hebrew idiom the book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ So in Matt. xix. 7. and Mark x 4. it is 
in the Greek a book of divorcement. In like manner, Davids letter to 
Joab, in 2 Sam. xi. 14, 15. is a book in the Hebrew and Greek ; as also 
the king of Syria’s letter to the king of Israel, mentioned m 2 Kings v. 5. 

2 . That several of these tracts, which are not now extant, were 

written, not by persons pretending to any supernatural assistance, 
but by those who were styled recorders or writers of chroniclesan 
office of great honour and trust, but of a different kind from that of 
the prophets. * 

3. But, supposing that the books in question were written by those 
who were truly prophets, yet they were not written by inspiration. 

This argument is forcibly stated by Augustine 1 2 3 in the following man¬ 
ner : — u In the histories of the kings of Judah and Israel, several things 


1 Many similar instances are to be found in antient profane writers, in which letters 
are called books. Two of the most striking are the following, taken from the father of 
profane History, as Herodotus is frequently called: — Relating the conspiracy of Har- 
pagus against A sty ages, king of Media, he says, that Harpagus communicated his inten¬ 
tions to Cyrus in a letter ; which, as all the roads leading to Persia were guarded by the 
king’s troops, he sewed up in the belly of a hare, and sent it to him. by one of his most 
trusty domestics — Aayov /i^xa^era/xem, mi avcurxur&s rourov rrjp yarepa, mi ovdev 
anroriXas, eixe, ovreo etre^Ke BIBAION, ypeupas ra oi eSo/cee. lib. i. C. 124. tom. i. 
p. 67. Oxon. 1809. — Again, speaking of Histiams’s attempt to excite a conspiracy 
against Darius, he says, — His next measure was, to send letters to certain persons at 
Sardis, with whom he had previously communicated on the subject of a revolt. T oicrt m 
"SapSicn mven TLepireav eire/Mire BIBAIA, &$ 7rpoAeAecre xW ev Mroiv avreo airotfractios irepi. 
lib. vi. c. 4. vol. ii. p. 62. 

2 See 2 Sam. viii. 16. (marginal rendering) and 2 Kings xviii. 18. 

•' 3 De Civitate Dei, lib. xviii. c, 38. 
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are mentioned, which are not there explained, and are referred to as con- 
tained in other books which the prophets wrote ; and sometimes the names 
of these prophets are mentioned ; and yet these writings are not extant 
in the canon which the church of God receives. The reason of which I 
can account for no other way, than by supposing, that those very persons 
to whom the Holy Spirit revealed those things which are of the highest 
authority in religion, sometimes wrote only as faithful historians, and at 
other times as prophets under the influences of divine inspiration; and 
that these writings are so different from each other, that the one sort are 
to be imputed to themselves as the authors, the other to God, as speaking 
by them; the former are of service to increase our knowledge, the other 
of authority in religion, and canonical.” In addition to this observation, 
we may remark, that the books of prophecy always have their authors' 
names expressed, and commonly they are repeated in the books themselves. 
But in the historical books there was not the same reason for specifying 
the names of their authors; because, in matters of fact which are past, an 
author may easily be disproved, if he relates what is false concerning his 
own times, or concerning times of which there are memorials still extant. 
But the credit of prophecies concerning things, which are not to come to 
pass for a very long time, must depend on the mission and authority of 
the prophet only : and therefore it was necessary that the names of the 
prophets should be annexed, in order that their predictions might be de¬ 
pended upon, when they were known to be delivered by men, who, by 
other predictions already fulfilled, had shown themselves to be true 
prophets. 

4. The bare citation of any book in an allowedly canonical writ¬ 
ing is not sufficient to prove that such book ever was canonical. 

If this were to be admitted, we must receive as the word of God the 
Greek poems of Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides, for passages are 
quoted from them by Paul. 1 

5. Lastly, we may observe that most of the pieces supposed to 
be lost are still remaining in the Scriptures, though under diffeient 
appellations; and that such as are not to be found there, were never 
designed for religious instruction, nor are they essential to the sal¬ 
vation of mankind. In illustration of this remark, we may adduce 
the following examples, which are taken exclusively from the Old 
Testament. Hi us, 

[L] The Book of the Covenant , mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 7., which is 
supposed to be lost, is not a distinct book from the body of the Jewish 
laws ; for whoever impartially examines that passage, will find that the 
book referred to is nothing else but a collection of such injunctions and 
exhortations, as are expressly laid down in the four preceding chapters. 

[ii.] The Book of the Wars of the Lord, cited in Numb. xxi. 14., and 
supposed also to be lost, is, in the opinion of an eminent critic that very 
record, which, upon the defeat of the Amalekites, Moses was commanded 
to make as a memorial of it, and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. So 
that it seems to be nothing more than a short account of that victory, 
together with some directions for Joshua’s private use and conduct in the 
management of the subsequent war, but in no respect whatever dictated 
by divine inspiration, and consequently no part of the canonical Scriptures. 

* Aratus is cited in Acts xvii. 28. j Menander in I Cor. xv. ; and Epimenides i» 
Titusi. 32. 

t2 Dr. Lightfoot 
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r iii 1 The Booh of Jasher, mentioned in Josh. x. 13., is supposed by 
some w be the same with the book of Judges, because we find mcnt.on 
therein of the sun’s standing still; but the conjecture of Josephus seems 
to be better founded, viz. that it was composed of certain recouls (kept 
in a safe place at that time, and afterwards removed into t.ie temple), 
which contained an account of what happened to the Jews from yem to 
year, and particularly of the sun’s standing still, and also directionsfoi 
the use of the bow (see 2 Sam. i. 18.), that is, directions for ms itutmg 
archery and maintaining military exercies. So that this was not the w o k 
of an inspired person, but of some common historiographer, who wrote 
the annals of his own time, and might therefore deserve the name of 
Jasher j or the upright; because what he wrote was generally deemed a 
true and authentic account of all the events and occurrences which had 

r iv. VOnee more, the several books of Solomon, mentioned in 1 Kings, 
iv. 32,33.9 were no part of the canonical Scriptures. Hi s c Ihree thoiisand 
Proverbs ’ were perhaps only spoken, not committed to writing. . His 
c Songs,’ which were one thousand and five in number, were m all pioba- 
bility^his juvenile compositions; and his universal history of vegetables, 
and that of animals of all kinds, belonged to philosophy. It was not ne¬ 
cessary for every one to be acquainted with them; and though the loss 
of them (considering the unequalled wisdom conferred upon their author) 
is to be deplored, yet it is a loss which only the busy investigatois of 
nature have cause to lament. 


Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that if any books of 
the Old Testament seem to be wanting in our present canon, they 
are either such as lie unobserved under other denominations; or they 
are such as never were accounted canonical, such as contained 110 ^ 
points essential to the salvation of man, and consequently such of 
which we may safely live ignorant here, and for which we shall nevci 
be responsible hereafter. 2 

V. Equally satisfactory is the evidence to show that none of the 
books of the New Testament have at any time been lost. Some 
learned men, indeed, have imagined that they have found allusions 
to writings in the New Testament, from which they have been pci** 
soadecl that Paul -wrote several other epistles to the^ Christian 
churches besides those we now have: but a little examination of 
the passages referred to will show that their conjectures have no 
foundation. 

1 . Thus in 1 Cor. v, 9. the following words occur — ufuv 

sv T 7 ) sTns-okYj, which in our version is rendered — I have vontten to 
you in cm epistle . From this text it has been inferred, that Paul had 
already written to the Corinthians an epistle which is no longer ex¬ 
tant, and to which he alludes; while others contend that by rq ensroXvj 
he means only the epistle which he is writing. A third opinion is 
this, viz. that Paul refers to an epistle which he had written, or begun 
to write, but had not sent; for, on receiving further information from 


5 Joseph, Ant. Jud, lib. v. c. 2. 

*2 Edwards’s Discourse concerning the Authority, Style, and Perfection of the Old ami 
New Testament, vol.iii. pp. 45!—46*3. Jenkins’s Reasonableness and Certainty ot the 
Christian Religion, vol.ii. pp. 95—97. Jones‘on the Canon of the New/festament, 
voh I, pp. ISO-—135* 
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Stephanas, For tun at us, and Aclialcus, lie suppressed that, and wrote 
this, in which he considers the subject more at large. 

[ i. ] To the hypothesis, which supposes that Paul wrote a former letter 
which is now lost, there is this formidable objection, that no such epistle 
was ever mentioned or cited by any antient writer, nor ha“s any one even 
alluded to its existence, though both the received epistles are perpetually 
quoted by the fathers from the earliest, period. To which we may add, 
that the reverence of the first professors of Christianity for the sacred 
writings, and their care for the preservation of them, were so great, as to 
render it extremely improbable that a canonical book should be lost. 1 
From the third hypothesis the praise of ingenuity cannot be withheld ; 
but as it is a mere conjecture, unsupported by facts, we therefore appre¬ 
hend that this first Epistle to the Corinthians, and no other, was intended 
by the apostle. The grounds on which this opinion rests are as follow. 

(1.) The expression rvj ewtroty does not mean an epistle, but that which 
Paul is writing. Thus Tertius, who was Paul's amanuensis, speaking of 
the Epistle to the Romans, says —I Tertius, who wrote this epistle 
(rvjv evts-oXqv), salute you.” (Rom. xvi. 22.) Similar expressions occur in 
Col. iv. 16. 1 Thess. v. 27. and 2 Thess. III. 14* 

(2.) With regard to the word Eypcc^a, I wrote, some commentators refer 
it to what the apostle had said in verses 5. and 6. of this chapter: but it 
may also be considered as anticipative of what the apostle will be found 
to have written in subsequent parts of this epistle, viz. in vi. 13., again in 
v. 18., and also in vii. 2. It is probable, therefore, that Paul, on reading 
over this letter after he had finished it, might add the expression in verse 9., 
and take notice of what he says afterwards — e( I have (says he) written 
to you in this epistle,” viz, in some of the following chapters, against for¬ 
nication, and joining yourselves to persons addicted to that sin. 

(3.) The word sypaipct, however, is not necessarily to be understood in 
the past tense. There are nearly one hundred instances in the New Tes¬ 
tament in which the past is put for the present tense. Thus, in John iv. 38., 
Jesus Christ, speaking of the mission of the apostles, says, aitzru'h%, I sent 
you, though it had not yet taken place. A more material example occurs 
m a subsequent chapter of this very epistle (ix. 15.), where Paul uses 
Eypaipa m the sense of ypa(p «, I write .— Neither * (says he) have I written 
these things , that is, at this time, in this epistle which I am now writing. In 
the passage now under consideration, therefore, the expression eypaipa vy.iv 
ev T 7 j Eiti<ro'k r f], is equivalent to ypcctpui vy.iv, I write unto you in this epistle, not to 
associate with fornicators : and that this view of the passage is^ correct, is 
evident from v. 11. of this chapter, which is only a repetition of v. 9. 
Nwj 3s eypaipa, Now I write unto you . The adverb vwi, now , shows that it 
is spoken of the present time, though the verb be in the past tense. The 
following, then, is the plain sense of the text and context: —“ I write unto 
you,” says the apostle, “ in this my letter, not to associate* (literally, he 
mingled) with fornicators, yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or idolaters , since then indeed 
ye must go out of the world, (renounce all worldly business whatever, there 
being so great a multitude of them). _ But 1 mean this that ye should 
avoid the company (fa brother, (that is, a professed Christian,) if he be 


i This observation is so applicable to the epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, which is 
extant in the Armenian tongue, that any further notice of that.pseudo-epistle is unne¬ 
cessary. The curious reader may find an Knglish translation of it, as also of a pretended 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, accompanied with satisfactory observations to prove 
their spuriousnesw, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp. 1TJ—M7. 
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given to fornication, covetousness, or idolatry. This is the thing which I 
at this time write unto you?' 

Putting all these circumstances together, we conclude that the 
internal evidence seems to be unfavourable to the hypothesis, that a 
letter to the Corinthians had preceded that which Paul was now 
writing;. The external evidence is decidedly against such hypothesis. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we have no doubt that the two epistlejs 
still preserved are the only epistles which Paul ever addressed to the 

% In 2 Cor.x. 9—11. we read as follows : That I may not seem 
as if I would terrify you by letters. For his letters, say they, are 
weighty and powerful, but his bodily presence is weak, and his. speech 
contemptible. Let such an one think this, that such as we are m word 
by letters when we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we 
are present. Hence it has been argued that Paul had already written 
more than one — even several letters to the Corinthians. 


But to this it is answered, that it is very common to speak of one 

epistle in the plural number, as all know : and Paul might well write as 
be here does, though he had hitherto sent only one epistle to the persons to 
whom he is writing. And from so long a letter as the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians is, men might form a good judgment concerning his manner 
of writing letters, though they had seen no other . 2 

3. In Col.iv. 16. Paul desires the Colossians to send to Laodicea 
the epistle which they themselves had received, and to send for an¬ 
other from Laodicea, which was also to be read at Colossse. His 
words are these : When this epistle is read among you, cause that it he 
read also in the church of the Laodiceans , and that ye^ likewise read 
the epistle from Laodicea :— xai ttjv ex A aohxetac Im xai v[lsi$ ctmyvme. 
Now the former part of this verse is clear: but it is not so clear 
what epistle St. Paul meant by y sms-oKy sx Auodixeix$. These words 
have been interpreted three different ways. 

(1.) *H £Ki$-oXy £% Actohvtiuw has been explained, as denoting “ an epistle, 
which had been written from Laodicea to Paul.” This epistle has been 
supposed to have contained several questions, proposed to the Apostles 
by the Laodiceans, which he answered in the epistle to the Colossians ; 
and hence it has been inferred that Paul ordered them to read the former, 
as being necessary toward a right understanding of the latter* 

But this opinion is erroneous: for if Paul had received an epistle from 
Laodicea, the capital of Phrygia, he w r ould have returned the answer to 
the questions which it contained to Laodicea itself, and not to a small 
town in the neighbourhood. Besides, there would have been a.manifest 
impropriety in sending to the Colossians answers to questions, with which 
they were not acquainted, and then, after they had the epistle, which 


i Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 62—58. Ferdinand! Stoscb, AHOSTOAIKON OAOKAHFON, 
sive Tractacus Theologicus de Epistolis Apostolorum non deperditis, pp. 75—94. (Gro¬ 
ningen, 12mo. 1753.) Rosenmiiiler, Scholia in N. T. tom, iv. pp.71, 72. Bishop Mid¬ 
dleton on the Greek Article, pp. 469. 474. Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 668 — 
671.; 4t'o. vol. in. pp. 468,469, Dr. John Edwards on the Authority, &c. of Scripture, 
voi. iii. pp. 467—469. Dr. Storr, Opuscula Academica, vol. ii. pp.279. Jones on the 
Canon, vol i. pp. 136—142. 

s Lardner s Works, 8vo. vol, vi, pp 668, j 4to. vol iii. pp. 467, 468. 
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contained the answers, desiring them to read that which contained the 
questions. 

(2.) Another opinion is, that Paul meant an epistle which he himself 
had written at Laodicea, and sent from that place to Timothy, because 
the Greek subscription to the first epistle to Timothy is Upoq T^otfsov 
Bjpadpri « 7 T 0 AaoSije &iaq. This opinion is defended by Theophylact: but it 
is -undoubtedly false. For it is evident from Col. ii. 1. that Paul had 
never been at Laodicea, when he wrote his epistle to the Colossians: 
and if he had, he would not have distinguished an epistle, which he had 
written there, by the place where it was written, but by the person or 
community to which it was sent. It was not Paul’s custom to date his 
epistles ; for the subscriptions, which we now find annexed to them, were 
all added at a later period, and by unknown persons. If, therefore, he 
had meant an epistle, which he himself had written at Laodicea, he cer¬ 
tainly would not have denoted it by the title of rj airily e>t AaoSmaa?. 

(3.) There remains, therefore, no other possible interpretation of these 
words, than an “ epistle, which the Laodiceans had received from Paul,” 
and which the Colossians were ordered to. procure from Laodicea, when 
they communicated to’the Laodiceans their own epistle. 

But, as among the epistles of Paul in our own canon, not one is 
addressed to the Laodiceans in particular, the question again occurs: 
Which, and where is this epistle ? 

1. There exists an epistle, which goes by the name of Paul’s 
epistle to the Laodiceans. 

This, however, is undoubtedly a forgery, though a very antient one: 
for Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century, in his note to the passage 
in question, speaks of it as then extant. But this is manifestly a mere 
rhapsody, collected from Paul’s other epistles, and which no critic can 
receive as a genuine work of the apostle. It contains nothing which it 
was necessary for the Colossians to know, nothing that is not ten times 
better and more fully explained in the epistle which Paul sent to the 
Colossians ; in short, nothing which could be suitable to Paul's design. 

2. As the epistle, therefore, which now goes by the name of the 
epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, is a forgery, the apostle might 
mean an epistle, which he had sent to the Laodiceans, and which is 
now lost. 

An objection, however, to this opinion, (namely, that he had sent an 
epistle to the Laodiceans in particular,) may be made from Col. iv. 15., 
where Paul requests the Colossians to salute Nympbas, who was a Lao¬ 
dicean. If he had written a particular epistle to the Laodiceans, he 
would have saluted Nymphas rather in this epistle, than in that to the 
Colossians. 

3. There remains a third explanation, which is not clogged with 
the preceding difficulty, namely, that Paul meant an epistle, which 
he had written partly, but not solely for the use of the Laodiceans. 

This epistle, in all probability, is that which is called the epistle to the 
Ephesians; because Laodicea was a church within the circuit of the 
Ephesian church, which was the metropolitan of all Asia. And as Ephesus 
was the chief city of Proconsular Asia, this epistle may refer to the whole 
province. 1 


i Michaelis, vol. iv. 
vol» Hi. pp. 470,471. 


pp. 124_127. Edwards on the Infection, &c. of Scripture, 

Alber, Hermeneutica JSfovi Testamenti, tom, i. pp. 233,’ 234. 
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The preceding are the most material instances, which have af¬ 
forded occasion for the supposition that Paul wrote epistles, which 
are now lost. There are indeed three or four other examples, which 
have been coniectured to refer to lost epistle^; but as these conjec¬ 
tures are founded on misconceptions of the apostle s meaning, it is 
unnecessary to adduce them. We have, therefore, every reason io 
conclude that no part or the new testament is lost, and that 
the canon of Scripture has descended to our times, entire and un¬ 
corrupted. 


CHAPTER III. 

ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TEST AMENT S. 


SECTION I. 


DIRECT EVIDENCES OF THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Their Credibility showi, I. From the Writers having a perfect knowledge 
of the subjects they relate.-11. From the Moral Certainty of False¬ 
hood beins, delected,if there had been any. Tim proved at large, 1. Lon- 

cenihiofihe Old Testaments and , & Concerning the New Testament . 

_Illf From the subsistence , to this very day , of Monuments instituted 

to perpetuate the memory of the principal facts and events therein re¬ 
corded* —And ,IV. From the wonderful Establishment and Propagation 
of Christianity. 


SATISFACTORY as the preceding considerations are, in demon¬ 
strating the genuineness, authenticity, and uncorrupted preservation 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments as antient writings, 
yet they are not of themselves sufficient to determine their credibility. 
An author may write of events which have happened in his time and 
in the place of his residence, but should lie be either credulous or a 
fanatic, or should we have reason to suspect his honesty, his evidence 
is of no value. In order, therefore, to establish the credibility of an 
author, we must examine more closely into his particular character, 
and inquire whether he possessed abilities sufficient to scrutinise the 
truth, and honesty enough faithfully to relate it as it happened. 

That the histories contained in the Old and New Testaments are 
credible ; in other words, that there is as great a regard to be paid 
to them, as is due to other histories of allowed character and re¬ 
putation, is a fact, for the truth of which we have as great, if not 
greater, evidence than can be adduced in behalf of any other history* 
For the writers of these books had a perfect knowledge of the sub¬ 
jects which they relate, and their moral character, though rigidly 
tried, was never impeached by their keenest opponents: if there had 
been any falsehoods in the accounts of such transactions as were 
public and generally known, they would easily have been detected; 
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and their statements are confirmed by monuments subsisting to this 
Christianity. J ^ P r °P a S ation establishment of 

L th e first place, The writers of the books of the Orn 
and New Testament had a perfect knowledge of the Ob¬ 
jects WHICH THEY RELATE; AND THEIR MORAL CHARACTER 
THOUGH RIGIDLY TRIED, WAS NEVER IMPEACHED BY THEIR KEEN¬ 
EST OPPONENTS. 

The authors of these books were, for the most part, contemporary 
with and eye-witnesses of the facts which they have recorded, and 
concerning which they had sufficient opportunity of acquiring full 
and satisfactory information : and those transactions or things which 
they did not see, they derived from the most certain evidences, and 
drew from the purest sources. If a man be deemed incompetent 
to recoid any thing but that which he sees, history is altogether 
useless : but a satisfactory degree of certainty is attainable on events, 
of which we were not eye-witnesses; and no one who reads these 
pages doubts the signing of Magna Charta, or the battles of Amn- 
court or Waterloo, any more than if he had stood by and seen the 
latter, fought, and the seals actually affixed to the former. We owe 
much to the integrity of others; and the mutual confidence, on 
which society is founded, requires with justice our assent to thou- 
sands of events, which took place long before we were born, or 
which, if contemporary with ourselves, were transacted at some 
remote spot on the face of the globe. Who will affirm that Eapin 
or Hume were incompetent to produce a history, which, making 
some allowances for human prejudices, is worthy the confidence and 
the credit of our countrymen ? Yet neither the one nor the other 
was the witness of more than an insignificant portion of his volumi¬ 
nous production. But if, by drawing from pure sources, a man is 
to be deemed competent to relate facts, of which he was notan eye¬ 
witness,^ then the writers of the Bible, in those particular events of 
which they were not eye-witnesses, but which they affirm with con¬ 
fidence, are intitled to our credit . 1 

1. With regard to the authors of the several boohs of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, it is evident in the four last books of the Pentateuch, that 
iVioses had a chief concern in all the transactions there related, as 
legislator and governor of the Jews. Every thing was done under 
his eye and cognizance; so that this part of the 'history, with the 
exception of the last chapter of Deuteronomy (which was added by 
a later writer), may, not improperly, be called the history of his life 
and times. He speaks of himself; it is true, in the third person; 
but this affords no ground for suspecting either the genuineness of 
his writings or the credibility of their author. Xen'ophon, Ccesar, 
and Josephus write of themselves in the third person; yet no one 
ever questions the genuineness or credibility of their writings on 
tihat account. And for the first book of the Pentateuch, or that of 
Henesis, we have already seen that he is competent to the relation 




1 Dr. Collyer’s Lectures cm Scripture Facts, p. 553. 
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of every event,-'and that he had sufficient authority for all the facts 
therein recorded. 1 

In like manner, the authors of the subsequent historical books, as 
Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, relate the transactions of 
which they were witnesses; and where they treat of events prior to 
their own times, or in which they did not actually participate, they 
derived their information from antient coeval and public documents, 
with such care, as frequently to have preserved the very words and 
phrases of their authorities : and very often they have referred to 
the public annals which they consulted. Moreover, they published 
their writings in those times when such documents and annals were 
extant, ancf might be appealed to by their readers; who so highly 
approved of their writings, and recommended them to posterity, 
that they were preserved with more care than the more antient and 
coeval monuments, which were lost in the lapse of time. So also 
the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and others, wheie 
they relate events that took place before their own times, derived 
their narratives of them from the authentic documents just noticed; 
but concerning the facts that occurred in their own times,^ which 
indeed, for the most part, relate to the degeneracy, corruption, or 
idolatry of their countrymen, whom they reproved for those crimes, 
and urged them to repentance, they are contemporary and native 
witnesses. But, supposing the authors of any of these books, — as 
those of Joshua and Samuel,— were not known, it would not follow 
(as some have objected) that because it was anonymous, it was 
therefore of no authority. The venerable record, called Doomsday 
Book , is anonymous, and was compiled from various surveys (frag¬ 
ments of some of which are still extant) upwards of seven hundred 
'and thirty years since; yet it is received as of the highest authority 
in the matters of fact of which it treats. If this book has been pre¬ 
served among the records of the realm, so were the Jewish records, 
several of which (as the books of Jasher, Abijah, Iddo, Jehu, and 
others that might be mentioned,) are expressly cited. The books 
above mentioned are therefore books of authority, though it should 
be admitted that they were not written by the persons whose names 
they bear. 2 

1 See pp. 54—60. supra. 

2 << If any one having access to the journals of the lords and commons, to the books of 
the treasury, war office, privy council, and other public documents, should at this day write 
an history of the reigns of George the first and second, and should publish it without his 
name, would any man, three or four hundreds or thousands of years hence, question the 
authority of that book, when he knew that the whole British nation had received it as an. 
authentic book, from the time of its first publication to the age in which he lived? This 
supposition is in point. The books of the Old Testament were composed from the records 
of the Jewish nation, and they have been received as true by that nation, from the time in 
which they were written to the present day. Dodsley’s Annual Register is an anonymous 
book, we only know the name of its editor; the New Annual Register is an anonymous 
book; the Reviews are anonymous books; but do we, or will our posterity, esteem these 
books as of no authority ? On the contrary, they are admitted at present, and will be 
received in after ages, as authoritative records of the civil, military, and literary history of 
England, and of Europe. So little foundation is there for our being startled by the as¬ 
sertion, * It is anonymous and without authority.’ ” Bp. Watson’s Apology, in answer 
to Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 36. 12mo. London, 1820. 
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2. In like manner, the writers of the New Testament were con¬ 
temporary with the facts which they have recorded, and had sufficient 
means of acquiring correct information concerning them. The chief 
writers of the New Testament are Matthew, John, Peter, James, and 
Jude, all Jews by birth, and resident at Jerusalem, the scene of the 
history which they relate. They were all the immediate disciples of 
Jesus Christ, and eye-witnesses of his miracles as well as of the 
wonderful effects produced by his discourses on the people. Paul, 
it is true, was a native of Tarsus, and not among those who had been 
the friends of Jesus and the eye-witnesses of his actions; but he 
had lived a long time at Jerusalem, had studied theology under 
Gamaliel, (a Jewish teacher at that time in the highest repute,) and 
diligently employed himself in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Jewish religion. Mark, it is well known, composed his Gospel 
under the immediate inspection of Peter, and Luke composed his 
Gospel and Acts under the immediate inspection of Paul Their 
histories, therefore, are of as great authority as if they had been 
written by the above-mentioned eye-witnesses. 1 It is an extra¬ 
ordinary but singular fact that no history since the commencement 
of the world has been written by an equal number of contemporary 
authors. We consider several histories as authentic, though there 
has not been transmitted to our times any authentic monument in 
writing, of equal antiquity with those facts of which we are fully 
persuaded. The history of Alexander , king of Macedon> a?id con¬ 
queror of Asia , is not attested by any contemporary author . And the 
same remark may be made on the history of Augustus, Tiberius, 
and others, of which no doubt can be entertained, though it has been 
written by authors who-., were not witnesses of the facts therein con¬ 
tained. It is exceedingly rare, when the facts are antient, to have 
well circumstantiated proofs of the-same.date and...age. 

That all the writers of the New Testament were contemporaries 
with the events which they have related, is manifest from the follow¬ 
ing considerations. So many facts and circumstances indeed are 
recorded, that, if the narrative were not true, they might have been 
easily confuted. The scenes of the most material events are not laid 
in remote, obscure, or unfrequented places; the time fixed is not some 
distant age; nor is the account given obscure and general. The facts 
are related as of recent occurrence, some of them as having taken 
place at Jerusalem, then subject to the Roman government, and 
garrisoned by a band of Roman soldiers; others, as having hap¬ 
pened at Coesarea; others, in cities of great resort in Syria, and else¬ 
where. The Gospels are a history of no obscure person. Jesus 
Christ was a subject of universal curiosity : he preached and wrought 
miracles in the presence of thousands, and was frequently attended 
by great numbers of persons of all ranks and characters. When the 
high priest interrogated him concerning his disciples and doctrine, 
he answered, cc I spake openly to the wo?M; I ever taught in the 


x See the testimonies of Origen, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Papias, in 
Dr. ‘LardnePs Credibility of the . Gospel History, part iL chapters 38. 27. 22. and 3, 
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synagogue, and in tlie temple,-whither the Jews always resort, and m 
secret gave I said nothing” (Johnxviii. 20.); and he appealed to 
those who had heard him for the publicity of his conduct. Both Jews 
and Gentiles severely scrutinised his character and conduct; and lie 
was ultimately put to death publicly, and during a solemn festival, 
when the Jews were assembled at Jerusalem. While the pimcipal 
facts, related in the Gospels, were fresh in the memory of then 
countrymen, the four evangelists published their several memons of 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. In relating Ins miraculous oper¬ 
ations, they mention the time, the place, the persons concerned, and 
the names of those whom he healed or raised from the dead. 1 hey 
delivered their histories to the people among whom he had lived, 
while that generation was alive who beheld the scenes which they 
had described. Now the enemies of Christ and jus disciples were 
sufficiently able and willing to detect falsehoods, if there had been 
any, in these publications: their credit was at stake, and lor then- 
own vindication, it was incumbent on those, who pul him to death, 
and persecuted his disciples, to contradict their testimony, if any part 
of it had been false. But no attempt was ever made to contradict ot¬ 
to refute such testimony: on the contrary (as will be shown in a sub¬ 
sequent page 1 ), ills confirmed by the historical testimony ol adver¬ 
saries, and consequently the circumstantiality of the evangelical his¬ 
torians establishes their credibility. The same remark is applicable 
to the Acts of the Apostles, which, like the Gospels, were published 
in the place and among the people where the facts recorded were 
transacted, and were attested by those who opposed Christianity. — 
« What shall wc do to these men, for that indeed a notable miracle hath 
been done by than is manifest to all them that dwell at Jerusalem, and 
WE CANNOT DENY IT.” (Acts iv. 16.) 

II. Secondly, If there had been any falsehoods in the ac- 

COUNTS OF SUCH TRANSACTIONS AS WERE PUBLIC AND GENERALLY 
KNOWN, THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN EASILY DETECTED: FOR THESE 
ACCOUNTS WERE PUBLISHED AMONG THE PEOPLE WHO WITNESSED 
THE EVENTS WHICH THE HISTORIANS RELATED. BUT NO SUCH DE¬ 


TECTION EVER WAS OR COULD BE MADE IN' THE WRITINGS QE THE 
AUTHORS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

1. In fact, we cannot charge Moses with having asserted false¬ 
hoods in the writings that bear his name, without charging him with 
being the greatest knave as well as the most wicked impostor that 
ever lived. The injustice and impossibility of such charges as these 
(which, however, the impugners of the Scriptures persist in asserting, 
regardless of the convincing evidence to the contrary,) will readily 
appear from the following considerations. 

[i.] It Is almost incredible that so great an impostor as Moses 
must have been, if he had asserted such falsehoods, could have given 
to men so perfect and holy a law as he did; which not only does not 
allow of the smallest sins, but also condemns every evil thought and 
every criminal desire. This at least must be conceded, that no im~ 


i See § 2. of the following section. 
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P? stor s ever y et been seen, who enacted such excellent laws as 
Moses did. 

[ii.] As Moses did not impose upon others, so neither was he im¬ 
posed upon himself ; in other words, he was neither an enthusiast 
(that is, one labouring under the reflex influence of a heated imagin¬ 
ation,) nor a dupe to the imposition of others. This will be evident 
from a brief view of his early education and apparent temper of mind. 

Moses was educated in all the learning of Egypt, which country (we 
know from profane writers) was at that time the'seat of all the learning 
in the then known world; and though w*e cannot, at this distant period, 
ascertain all the particulars of which that learning consisted, yet we are 
told that he learned arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, medicine, 
music, philosophy as taught by hieroglyphics, astronomy, and the whole 
circle or the sciences in which the kings of Egypt were wont to be insti¬ 
tuted. Now the effects of a profound knowledge of philosophy, are very 
seldom either enthusiasm or superstition. Such knowledge, in an age 
when it was exclusively confined to the kings and priests of Egypt, might 
admirably qualify a man to make dupes of others, but it would have no 
tendency to make the possessor himself an enthusiast; though for the 
purposes of deception, he might affect to view his own experiments in the 
light of miraculous interpositions from heaven. Moreover, the Hebrew 
legislator was brought up in all the luxury and refinement of a splendid 
court, which is obviously very far from being favourable to enthusiasm ; 
and the temper of mind with which he describes himself to have received’ 
his commission, was not that of an enthusiast. The history of past ages 
shows us that an enthusiast sees no difficulties, dangers, or objections, no 
probabilities of disappointment in any thing he wishes to undertake. 
With him the conviction of a divine call is sufficient to silence every 
rational argument. But no such precipitate forwardness or rash confi¬ 
dence is to be traced in the conduct of Moses; on the contrary, we may 
plainly observe in him a very strong degree of reluctance to undertake 
the office of liberating the Israelites from their Egyptian bondage. Re¬ 
peatedly did he request to be excused from the ungrateful task, and start 
every difficulty and objection, which the wit of man can imagine. “ First, 
lie asks, Who am 1 that I should go unto Pharaoh , and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt ? (Exod. iii. 11.) Next he 
urges,^ When I come unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
I he God of your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall sau unto 
me, What is his name ? What shall I say unto them f (Exod. iii. 13.) 
Ihen he objects, Behold, they will not believe me, nor hearken unto my 
voice; for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto thee. (Exod.iv. 1.) 
Afterwards his plea is, 0 my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, 
nor since thou hast spoken to thy servant; hut I am slow of speech, and of 
a slow tongue . (Exod. iv. IQ.) At length, when all his objections are 
overruled, he fairly owns his utter dislike of the task, and beseeches God 
to appoint another. Q my Lord, send I pray thee by the hand of him 
whom thou wilt send. (Exod. iv. 13.)” This reluctance is unaccountable 
on the supposition that Moses was a discontented and impatient enthu¬ 
siast; but it is perfectly intelligible, if we allow him to have been free 
from that mental disorder, as the whole of his conduct, together with the 
sound moral feeling, and the deep political wisdom that pervade his code 
of laws, proclaim him to have been. 1 


. 1 Faber's Ilorae Mosaics, vol. i. pp, 210—22k in which the topics, above briefly 
ticefl, are treated at length with great force of argument. 
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[iii.] It is absolutely incredible that lie should haw■ 

Israelites as true, tilings that were notoriously false, and ot 
liood of which they could convict him. _ 

For he relates facts and events which had tahenplaceintie P ies ®"° 
of six hundred thousand men, and ^ 

facts upon them as motives to believe and obey . » » , nQt 

he introduced among them : Ye know this day, i say f >/ . ^ num . 

unto your children which have not known them . and after_i eiat b 
her of awful events, he concludes by likely 

these o-reat acts of the Lord which he did. (Deut. xi. 2— 7 -) ^ u uk® y 
Sat Moses could have established his authority among thels^aelites 

performed yMious^hacleHn^ the? behalf'previously to 

whelming their enemies, —a pillar of a cloud and opening 

them,-manna falling from heaven for their food,-the eaiti open ng 
and destroying his opponents, —if all these things had been false ? The 
facts* and events related by Moses, are of such a nature, as P r f ° 6 j 

possibility of any imposition : and, by appealing to l;'s ^ve sa es wl o 
witnessed the transactions he records, he has given the world-the moit 
incontestible evidences of his veracity as an historian, riL*o«** 
divine commission. Indeed, if Moses had not been directed^and sup- 
ported by supernatural aid, and by a divine commission, is P 

release the Israelite nation from their servitude m Egypt must. have 
been characterised by no other term than adventurous folly; and all.ms 
subsequent proceedings must, in any other view of the fact, be regauled 
as imprudent and insane . 1 

[iv.] We cannot conceive for what end, or with what view,Moses 

could have invented all these tilings. Was it to acquit e gioiy ot 
... riches? he does not appear to have sought either riches or proht. 
Though he had ample opportunities of aggrandising his family, he 
left'not to his own children any office of honour or emolument; arid, 

■■ on his decease, he appointed an individual from another tribe to be 
the general who was to conduct the Israelites into the promised land. 
On the contrary, his writings are marked' by the strictest veracity, 
candour, and impartiality. i , ' 

If we consider those apologists for themselves, who have left us 
memoirs of their own lives, we shall find in most of them an ambi¬ 
tious display of those moral virtues, by which they desire to be dis¬ 
tinguished : they lose no opportunity of setting forth the purity of 
their designs, and the integrity of their practice. The rest may do 
this with less pomp and affectation ,* they may preserve a modesty in 

1 See this argument fully considered and illustrated in M. Du Voisin’s Autorit4 des 
Livres de Moyse, pp. 157—169. ; and in Mr. Bryant’s Dissertation on the Divine Mis¬ 
sion of Moses, forming the fourth part of his Treatise on the Plagues inflicted upon the 
Egyptians, (pp. 175—274.) London, 1810. 8vo. M. Cell drier has also collected many 
circumstances in the character and conduct of Moses, (some few of which are similar to 
- those above stated,) but all of which taken together, confirm his credibility as a writer, 
besides affording a strong evidence of his divine mission. De F Origine Authentique et 
Divine de FAncien Testament, pp. 181—221, Gen&ve, 1826. 12mo. 
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the language, and a decent reserve in the air and cast of their imr- f , 
ration ; still, • however, the same purpose is discoverable in all these 
writers, whether they openly proclaim or nicely suggest and in¬ 
sinuate their own importance. When men are actuated by a strong 
desire of appearing in the fairest light to others, it unavoidably 
breaks out in some shape or other, and all the indirect ways of ad¬ 
dress cannot conceal it from the intelligent observer. This remark 
we see exemplified in Xenophon and Julius Caesar, two of the most 
extraordinary persons of the pagan world. They thought fit to re¬ 
cord their own acts and achievements, and have done it with that 
air of neglect and unpretending simplicity, which has been the 
wonder of mankind. Yet, through all this apparent indifference, 
every one sees the real drift of these elaborate volumes; every one 
sees that they are composed in such a way as to excite the highest 
opinion, not only of their abilities as generals, but also of their jus¬ 
tice, generosity, and benevolence, and, in short, of the moral qua- 
■ lities of their respective authors. It evidently appears that they de¬ 
signed to be their own panegyrists; though none but such men 
could have executed that design in so successful and inoffensive a 
manner. But, however accomplished these great men were, can we 
doubt but that many exceptionable steps were taken by them in the 
affairs they managed ? that, on some occasions, their prudence failed 
them, and their virtue in others; that their counsels and measures 
were conducted, at times, with too little honesty or too much pas-' 
sion? Yet, in vain shall we look for any thing of this sort in their 
large and particular histories. There, all is fair, judicious, and well- 
advised ; every thing speaks the virtuous man and able commander, 
and the obnoxious passages are either suppressed, or they are turned 
in such a way as to do honour to their relators. 1 

But now, if we turn to the authors of the Bible, we shall find no 
traces of their thus eulogising themselves. They narrate their story 
unambitiously, and without art. We find in it no exaggerations of 
what may be thought praiseworthy in themselves; no oblique en¬ 
comiums on their own best qualities or actions ; no complacent airs 
in the recital of what may reflect honour on their own characters; 
no studied reserve and refinement in the turn and language of their 
history. 

More particularly, with respect to Moses, whom we find mentioned by 
antient writers with very high encomiums, we see him taking no advan¬ 
tage of his situation or talents, or placing them in the most advantageous 
point of view. On the contrary, he takes very particular notice of his 
own infirmities, as his want of eloquence, and being slow of speech 
(Exod, iv. 10.) ; of his impatience (Num. xi. 10-V; his unbelief (Num. 
xx. 12.); his rebelling against the commandment of God, for which he 
was excluded from entering the promised land (Num. xxvii. 14.); of his 
great anger (Exod. xi. 8.); and of his being very wroth. (Num. xvi. 5.) 
lie takes notice of his repeated declining of the measures to which he 
was called 2 , and ascribes the new modelling of the government to 


1 Bp, Hurd’s Works, vol. vil. p. 179. 181, 
s See the passages given in p. 129. supra . 
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Ind to r n ;he mputes great crimes, which he never attempts to pa a e or 
Suis™ In this point, the advocates of infidelity may be appealed to as 
iud^es- they dwell upon the weaknesses and crimes of the patnaichs with 
grea^triumph; let thL not deny, then, that the Scripture account o them 
is impartial and true in all its points, good as well as bad, and ea n 

hut ft will be easily proved, that notwithstanding their weaknesses ana 

even crimes they were upon the whole, and considering the moral and ie- 

S oflhe hJan mi»d in tba. «g«, 

pardon and acceptance with God, and fit mstiuments fo , , 

tion of the divine dispensations. Of the Jewish nation m general, the 
author of the Pentateuch speaks, it maybe said, not 
even severely; he does not conceal the weaknessandobscuntyof 
first origin, that « a Syrian ready to perish was their fathei , not tlieu 
long and degrading slavery in Egypt: their frequent murmunn^s and 
criminal distrust of God, notwithstanding his many in erpos.tions n hen 
favour; their criminal apostacy, rebellion, and resolution to return to 
Egypt, first, when they erected the golden calf at Mount Sinai - , and 
next, on the return of the spies from the land of Canaan, when they wei 
so afraid of the inhabitants, that they durst not attack them ; he re¬ 
peatedly reproaches the people with these crimes, and loads them with 
the epithets of stiff-necked, rebellious, and idolatrous 4 : he inculcates 
upon them most emphatically, that it was not for their own righteousness 
that God gave them possession of the promised land: he declares to 
them his conviction, that in their prosperity they would again 1 ’relapse 
into their rebellions and idolatries, and imitate the foul vices or those na¬ 
tions whom God had driven out from before them for these very crimes. 
Here again we may appeal to the judgment of infidels; they triumph m 
the apostacies and crimes of the Jews, and represent them as totally un¬ 
worthy the divine protection and regard: surely then they must confess, 
that the historian who has thus described them is strictly impartial; and 
that as lie has concealed nothing that would disgrace, we may also he 
confident that he has feigned nothing to exalt; his countrymen; and ad¬ 
mitting this, we may easily show that, notwithstanding the crimes and 
the stubbornness of the Jews, it was yet not unworthy of the divine 
wisdom to employ them as the medium of preserving the worship of tlie 
true God amidst an idolatrous world, and of preparing the way for the 
introduction of a pure and universal religion. 

< e The impartiality of the author of the Pentateuch is not less remark¬ 
able in the mode, in which he speaks of the nearest relations and con¬ 
nections of the Jewish Lawgiver, His brother 0 Aaron is related to have 
been engaged in the great crime of setting up the golden calf, to have 
joined with his 7 sister Miriam in an unjustifiable attack on the authority 


i Deut. xxvi. 5. 
s Numb. xiii. and xiv. 
& Vide Deut, xxxi. 


2 Exod. xxii. 

4 Vide in particular Deut. ix. also Exod. xxxii. 
e Exod. xxxii. • 7 Numb, xil 
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of Moses, and to have offended God so much, that he was excluded from 
the promised land : and the 1 two eldest sons of Aaron are related to have 
been miraculously put to death by God himself, in consequence of their 

violating the ritual law. The tribe and kindred of the lawgiver are not 
represented as exempt from the criminal rebellion of the Jews on the re¬ 
turn of the twelve spies: Caleb and Joshua, who alone had opposed it, 
were of different tribes, one of Judah, and the other of Ephraim. In a 
word, nothing in the narrative of the Pentateuch exalts the character of 
any of the near relatives of Moses and Aaron, except only in the instance 
of 2 Ph inch as the grandson of Aaron: who, for his zeal in restraining and 
punishing the licentiousness and idolatry into which the Midianitish 
women had seduced his countrymen, was rewarded by the high priest¬ 
hood being made hereditary in‘his family. Of the family of the legis¬ 
lator we are told nothing, but that his 3 father-in-law Jethro was a wise 
man, who suggested to Moses some regulations of utility: that his 4 wife 
was an ^Ethiopian woman, and as such the object of contempt and oppo¬ 
sition even to his own brother and sister; and that he had two-sons, of 
whom, or their families, the history takes no notice ; so that nothing 
about them is known, but that they were undistinguished from the rest of 
the Levitical tribe. How different is all this from the embellishments of 
fiction or the exaggerations of vanity l How strongly does it carry with 
it the appearance of humility and truth P’ 5 

The preceding observations are equally applicable to the writers 
that succeeded Moses ; who exhibit every mark of integrity in their 
character, temper, and manner of writing. They relate facts with 
the utmost simplicity. They appear to have no secular interest in 
view: nor can we conceive that they could possibly be under any 
such influence. On the contrary, they exposed themselves to many 
disadvantages. In relating the most wonderful facts, they make no 
apologies. They use no panegyric. There is nothing like flattery 
or reserve in their narrations, or their addresses. “ Their own 
frailties and follies, and the misconduct of .their greatest heroes and 
sovereigns, are recorded with singular and unexampled fidelity. 
They offer no palliation of their conduct; they conceal nothing; they 
alter nothing,” however disgraceful to the Hebrew worthies and to 
the Hebrew nation. No candid reader can peruse their writings 
attentively, without observing that this is a just, though imperfect 
representation of their character ; nor can any one suppose that men 
of such a character would wish to deceive their readers. And would 
the transactions recorded by them have been received as true by 
those, who had the best means and opportunities of examining the 
truth of them, if they had not really and truly taken place ? 

2. Let us now direct our attention to the writings of the evange¬ 
lists and apostles, contained in the New Testament; and we shall 
see their credibility established upon evidence equally conclusive 
with that adduced for the old Testament. For, 

[L] The actions, ascribed to Jesus Christ in the New Testament, are 


1 Numb. iii.4. and Lovit. x. 1—7. 2 Numb. xxv. 7—13. 

3 Exod. xviii, 4 Numb. xii. 1. 

5 Dr, Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, vob i. pp. 51—57. 
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of that description , that they could not have lecn recorded, if they 

%ad ^XX« ****** JffSa conduces 

wisdom and m goodness the m p rharaeter of our Saviour* as 

represented by the Evange »ts, « of wWc h that character is com- 

^ ^ h ^ e 0 y be learnt by comparing the 

Lts, ’recorded oHum with the 

SffiTStS?irSnLs undisturbed by 1 —ion, 

nn everv trvin<» occasion less conspicuous in the cnaiactei ot om 
% • ' A? ho same time we perceive the gradual unfolding of a 

trli n r f,:r the general welfare of mankind, a scheme umlorm and con- 
SteT i«"»^ im'parSrjet misunderstood „<>« by .he Apoetle, the™- 
selves as bein^ opposed to the general prejudices of the Jews. Facts o 
this description could not have been invented by the Apostles. Plain 
and unlettered Jews, as the twelve Apostles were, though adequate to 
the office of recording what they had seen and heard, were incapable of 
fabricatin'! a series of actions which constitute the most exalted cha¬ 
racter that ever existed upon earth. If the learning and the ingenuity 
Plato or Xenophon might have enabled them to draw a picture of Soci.ate 
more excellent than the original itself, it was not in the power ofTin e- 
tered Jews to give ideal perfection to a character, which .-was itself im¬ 
perfect, and to sustain that ideal perfection, as m a dramatic represent¬ 
ation, through a series of imaginary events. Indeed it is highly probable, 
that the Apostles and Evangelists were not .Mu flrtYireofthatperfection, 
which they themselves have described. For that perfection is not co 
tained in any formal panegyric, expressive of the writer s opinion, and 
indicating that opinion to the reader. It is known only by comparison 
and by inference. We are reduced, therefore, to this dilemma. Either 
the actions, which are ascribed to our Saviour, are truly ascribed to him ; 
or actions have been invented for a purpose, of which the inventors them¬ 
selves were probably not aware, and applied to that purpose by means, 
which the inventors did not possess. And when we further consider that 
the plan developed by those facts was in direct opposition to the notion 
of the Jews, respecting a temporal Messiah, we must believe in what was 
wholly impossible, if we believe, that unlettered Jews could have invented 
tliera /’ 2 

[iL] The Apostles could not be deceived in the facts which they have 

recorded. This will appear from the following considerations: 

(1.) They were competent witnesses of the facts which they attested, 
and on which the Christian religion is founded. 

Their testimony did not relate to certain abstract points, in forming a 
iudgment of which they might have been misled by the sophistry ot 
others, or have erred through their own inadvertence and incapacity ; 
nor to events which had happened before their birth, or in a distant 


i See Chap. IV. Sect. II. § VII. VIII. IX. infm. 

« Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. pp. 71—73. 
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region of the earth, concerning which, therefore, they might have re¬ 
ceived false information. It respected facts which they had witnessed 
with their eyes and with their ears. They had lived with Christ during 
his ministry, they had heard his discourses, and seen his wonderful 
works, and consequently received them on the testimony of their own 
senses. They all had the same knowledge, and in the same degree, and 
they hgree in the same essential testimony. Now we may seek in vain 
for any thing of a similar nature in the whole universe. Contemporary 
authors themselves rarely see the facts which they relate; they are often 
in a distant country from that in which the event happened, and are 
informed of it only by public reports, which are seldom faithful in all 
points. And their want of exactness will be evident to any one who 
may undertake to compare the relations of different though contemporary 
writers. 1 If, indeed, it happens that an author be at the same time both 
historian and witness : — that he has accompanied the prince or general 
whose^ actions he relates, (as Polybius, the historian, accompanied the 
illustrious Roman general Scipio,)—that he has been his particular con¬ 
fidant, and has participated in his deliberations and councils ; — in such a 
case we set a high value upon his memoirs; and should consider it an act 
of injustice, as well as a want of common honesty, to call them in question 
or doubt them, without solid proofs, even though such a writer’s testimony 
be single. Further, we likewise highly value histories written by generals 
or princes 2 , who relate their own actions with an air of sincerity and 
modesty, which leaves an appearance of probability in their writings, 
though otherwise their testimony might naturally be suspected. 

What then must we think of the joint testimony of so many historians, 
who relate nothing but what they saw with their eyes, who were present 
at all the transactions, who heard each particular, and are themselves a great 
part of the history which they have written ? W T ho can refuse to believe 
persons who write, as one of them does, in the following manner: e< That ” 
says he, 11 which was from the beginning (of Christ’s ministry), u which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life f (Christ and his Gospel) . .. . “ that which 
We have seen and heard, declare we unto you*” (IJohni.l—3.) If Plato has 
been deemed a competent witness,-and in every respect qualified to com¬ 
pose the biographical account of his master Socrates, and of his dis¬ 
courses in prison before he drank of the poisoned bowl, because he was 
present on those occasions; or, to come nearer to our own times, if the 
the late Mr. Boswell is considered as a competent witness to compose the 
life of the illustrious English moralist Dr. Johnson, because he was 
present at most of the conversations, &c. which he has related; or, if Sir 
William Forbes be considered a competent witness, for writing the life of 
the acute detector of the sophistry of Hume, Dr. Beattie; or Mr. Hay ley, 
for the life of the amiable poet Cowper, because they knew them in¬ 
timately, conversed and corresponded with them, and had authentic 
information from the friends and correspondents of the eminent men 
whose lives they have written ; surely the evangelical historians were 
equally competent witnesses of the facts which they have related! 


1 Witness the contradictory statements, in numerous particulars, published by various 
French, German, and English writers, relative to the momentous transactions of the cam¬ 
paigns of 1812—1814. 

a Such are Xenophon's History of the Retreat of the Ten thousand Greeks, and Csesar’s 
Commentaries on the Wars of the Romans with the Gauls,' among the antients; and, 
among the moderns, the Archduke Charles of Austria’s Principles of Strategy, or the 
Science of War, as opposed to Military Tactics or the Art of War, recently published at 
zienna, in which he has given the history of the campaign of 1796, in Germany. 
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(2.) Moreover, they were not enthusiasts or fanatics. 

The characteristics of enthusiasm, or fanaticism, are. a b md creduh y, 

in consequence of which its subject is led to imagine h ““If alwa^.> to be 
the favourite of Heaven, and actuated by divine '• *_ 

and contradiction in the religious system proposed by the 
and obscurity and absurdity in his exposition of it, accompan ed wun 

dictatorial positiveness, requiring an implicit cr ® de ” c ® 1 °. , satisfied 

or at least on grounds as vain and delusive as those which have satisnea 
himself--a morose, unsocial, and severe system of moralityand 
contempt of all written revelation. But none of these characteii^ic^i 
to be traced in the character or writings of the aposlpies. They beca 
the disciples of Jesus Christ uponrationa conviction, - U P°" '" ter ™‘ 
persuasion alone, but on the irrefragable evidence of c ea. and st U pcn 
dous miracles, proofs submitted to their senses, and approved by then 

reason, which enthusiasm could not have counterfeited, imdjnever w,wld 
have required; and at every step of their progress, » their faith was 

called to signalise itself by new exertions, or t0 . sus ^YfI i c he anos- 
fortified by new proofs. The slowness and caution with w icl tbe <1- 

ties received the fact of their Lord’s resurrection from the dead, tully 
exempt them from from all suspicion of being the dupes of delusion and 
credulity. Throughout their various writings, the utmost lmpaitiality, 
sobriety, modesty, and humility prevail. In the most frank and ai ^ 
manner they do that which enthusiasts never do ; they recoui then own 
mistakes, follies, and faults, and those of very serious magnitude, ac¬ 
knowledged to be such by themselves, and severely censured by then 
Master. No example of this nature can be found m the whole lustoiy ot 
enthusiasm, and no other such example in the whole history. of man. 
Enthusiasts also, in all their preaching and conversation on religious sub¬ 
jects, pour out with eagerness the dictates of passion and imagination ; 
and never attempt to avail themselves of the facts or arguments, on 
which reason delights to rest. Strong pictures, vehement effusions ot 
passion, violent exclamations, loudly vociferated and imperiously en¬ 
joined as objects of implicit faith and obedience, constitute the sura and 
substance of their addresses to mankind. They themselves believe, because 
they believe, and know, because they know ; their conviction, instead ot 
being (as it ought to be) the result of evidence, is the result of feeling 
merely. If any one attempt to persuade them that they are in an erroi, 
by reasoning, facts, and proofs, they regard him with a mixture of pity 
and contempt, for weakly opposing his twilight probabilities to their 
noon-day certainty, and for preposterously labouring to illumine the 
sun with a taper. How contrary is all this to the conduct of the apostles . 
When a proof of their mission or doctrine was required of them, they 
appealed instantly and invariably to arguments, facts, and miracles. 
These convinced mankind then 3 and they produce the same conviction 
n0 w. The lapse of more than seventeen centuries has detected them m 
no error, and in no degree enfeebled their strength. Uiejr discourses 
were then, and are now, the most noble, rational, and satisfactory dis¬ 
courses on moral and religious subjects, ever witnessed ^ by mankind. 
There is not one single instance in them all, in which belief is demanded 
on any other grounds than these; and on these grounds it is always right¬ 
fully demanded; but on these grounds it is never demanded by en¬ 
thusiasts. There is not in the world a stronger contrast to the preaching 
of enthusiasts, than that of Christ and his apostles. 

Further, the style of fanatics is dismays obscure, arrogant^ 
lent. The style of the New Testament is the very reverse of this. 
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The utmost harmony exists through every part of the system of reli¬ 
gion. inculcated by its authors. The historical books are plain, calm, and 
unexaggerated ; detailing the facts which establish the unparalleled per¬ 
fection of their Divine Lord, with the particularity and consistency of 
truth. Some trifling discrepancies, it is true, are found in the collateral 
circumstances related by the historians of Jesus Christ (and this is an 
evident proof that they did not copy one from another); but in all es¬ 
sential matters they entirely and perfectly agree : and though scarcely 
one among them had read, or could have read, the writings of the others, 
yet their histories and doctrines are perfectly accordant. And the 
epistles —- though written at different and distant times, on various occa¬ 
sions, from different places, and addressed to very different communities, 
and persons — never contradict each other. On the contrary, they are 
uniformly, in the highest degree, natural, rational, and affectionate, admir¬ 
ably adapted to the occasions which produced them, and to the relations 
which their several writers bore to the various churches and persons 
whom they addressedinstructing their ignorance, and encouraging 
their virtues, — rebuking their -offences, without bitterness, — vindicating 
their own character from calumny, without betraying any excessive re¬ 
sentment,— and maintaining their own authority, as religious instructors 
and guides, without any trace of spiritual pride, any arrogant claims to 
full perfection of virtue. So far are they from inculcating a gloomy devo¬ 
tion, or a morose, unsocial, or selfish system of morality, that, while they 
insist on the necessity of sincere, fervent, and heartfelt piety to God, 
without any affectation of rapturous ecstasy or extravagant fervour, — 
a piety, in short, chastened and controlled by humility and discretion,— 
they at the same time inculcate the strictest equity and justice in our 
intercourse with our fell@w~men, together with the purest, most active, 
and most diffusive benevolence. While the just pre-eminence is allowed 
to internal sincerity, outward rites and observances have their due im¬ 
portance preserved; every grace, and every virtue, that can form a part 
of the Christian character, has its just order and value assigned to it in 
the Christian scheme; every civil, relative, and social duty is taught in 
the clearest manner, and enforced by the strongest motives. . So far are 
the authors of the New Testament from contemning all written revel¬ 
ation, that in their writings they uniformly evince the greatest reverence 
for the written revelation of the Old Testament, which they exhort their 
disciples to study diligently 5 , and point out its friendly harmony with the 
Christian system. 2 And though they insist on the necessity of receiving 
and believing that system 8 , yet they equally condemn all spirit of per¬ 
secution 4 , and all religious indifference. 5 

[iii.] They were neither deceived themselves, nor did or coidd they 
deceive, or impose upon, others . 

We have already remarked % that the evangelical historians were 


t 2 Tim- iii 14—17. 2 £ct. 1. 19, 20. 

• <2 Acts ii. 14—36. xiii. 15—41. Rom. iv. 10. 19-^21* &c. 

3 Acts iv. 12. Rom. iii 20—26. . 4 Rom. xiv. 3—-23. 

5 Dr. Graves’s Essay on the Character of the Apostles, to prove that they were not 
enthusiasts, passim: Dr. Less on the Authenticity, &c. of the New Testament, pp. 280— 
299. ; by both of wliom the topics above glanced at are fully and ably illustrated. Loid 
Lyttleton has also applied similar considerations to the conversion of St. Paul, which 
he has shown to be an irrefragable argument for the truth of the Christian religion.. See 
his “ Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul,”—an inestimable little treatise, to 
which scepticism could never frame a reply. 

G S;o pp. 134, 135, swpra. 
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eve-witnesses of the facts they recorded: consequently they. could not 
be deceived as to the actual occurrence of the facts and miracles re¬ 
lated in the Gospels and Acts. 

That they could not be imposed upon themselves is evident from the 
nature, number, and publicity of the miracles said to have been pen 
formed, first by Jesus Christ, and afterwards by his apostles. They saw 
diseases healed, the dumb made to speak, the power of hearing given to 
the deaf the lame made to walk, the maimed (that is, those who wanted 
JlimS made Zfect or whole, and the dead raised to life They had 
best possible information, and were fully convinced of the reahty of 
such miracles. Neither did they deceive or impose, upon others. The 
whole tenor of their lives demonstrated, and even their adversaries con¬ 
fessed ha they were men of piety and integrity. They never would 
have pretended to persuade (nor could they have succeeded m persuad¬ 
ing) their countrymen and contemporaries, that a man, whose death was 
public and notorious, was risen again, —that darkness had coveied the 
kind at the time of his execution, — and that there had been an eai t 
ouake at the moment of his decease, - if these events had not taken 
place. Besides, when it is recollected that the writers in question weie 
men who had not received a learned education, and who were also of a 
very humble class in society, it is utterly improbable that they could 
pretend to speak foreign languages and upbraid an entire and numerous 
society with making a bad use of the same extraordinary gift, if that 
society had not received itA Such pretensions, if false, could never 
have been admitted; and it were absurd, not to say impossible, that so 
many men should conspire to propagate a falsehood, especially at a tune 
when even attendance on the ministers of Christ, much less the profes- 
sion of his faith, exposed them to the severest persecutions and mos' 
imminent danger of their lives. Moreover, it rarely happens that any 
one will propagate a deliberate falsehood without having some advantage 
in view, either immediate or remote. Now the first teachers of Chris¬ 
tianity could have no prospect whatever of any advantage. They could 
expect none from him in whom they professed to believe. Jesus Ui ist, 
indeed, had warned them to expect persecution, ignominy, and death in 
this world, if they continued to be his disciples. I hey could not thei e- 
fore aspire to honours or emoluments, for the distribution of these was 
in the hands of Jews and Heathens, who reviled and persecuted them 
with unrelenting severity. Still less could they expect to acquire wealth ; 
for their profession of the Christian faith subjected them to the loss of 
all things. According to their own principles, either as Jews or Chris¬ 
tians they involved themselves in eternal misery, if they deliberately 
persevered in propagating falsehoods. Further, if the evangelists and 
apostles had confederated to impose upon mankind, it is incredible that 
none of their associates should not have confessed the fraud before the 
tribunals. It is equally incredible that so many precepts of piety and 
virtue should have been delivered by men of such abandoned principles, 
as they must have been if they had really been impostors ; and it is still 
more incredible that they should have been willing to die for the cause 
of Christ, who, if he had not risen again from the dead, would have 
miserably deceived them. Still less is it to be credited that they per¬ 
formed miracles (the reality of which was acknowledged by their enemies) 
in confirmation of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles and evangelists 
had designed to impose upon mankind, they would have accommodated 


As Saint Paul upbraided the church at Corinth. See 1 Cor. xiv. 
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tb eras elves to the humours of the people whom they addressed ; they 
would have indulged their passions, and would carefully have avoided 
saying or doing any thing that might shock or offend them. Nothing of 
the kind was done by the apostles. They did not accommodate them¬ 
selves to the dispositions of mankind; they boldly impugned the tradi¬ 
tions of the Jews, and the religion of the Gentiles; nor would they suffer 
the law to be confounded with the Gospel, or the Mosaic ceremonies to 
be retained. They spared not the corruptions that prevailed in their 
times; they sought not to clothe their discourses or writings in the at¬ 
tractive garb,of human eloquence, nor did they gratify the passions of 
their hearers. Would persons, deliberately confederating to impose 
upon the world, have pursued a conduct so little calculated to secure 
success to their designs ? And as the evangelical historians were neither 
deceived nor imposed upon themselves, nor did deceive or impose upon 
others, so neither could they have successfully carried on such deceit or 
imposition, if they had been ever so much disposed or desirous to do it. 
For, as we have already had occasion incidentally to remark, the facts 
recorded by them were public facts. They were not done in a corner, 
but performed openly ; and were openly related before all mankind. 
They were declared, not merely to the ignorant and illiterate, but to 
men of learning, leisure, sagacity, and power. Thousands could examine 
the truth of their story, and were under obligations to examine it; and, 
if it had been false, to refute it. The importance and strangeness of the 
subject thus announced would naturally excite curiosity ; and on this 
account it would certainly be examined by multitudes. If the report of 
the apostles and evangelists had not been true, it would have been the 
most ridiculous that can be imagined. *If it tuere true, it was the most 
important that ever sounded in the ears of mortals. He must therefore 
be a strange man indeed, who could hear such things reported and re¬ 
peatedly asserted (in whatever light he might consider them), without in¬ 
vestigating the truth of them, the grounds on which the report was made, 
and the evidence by which it was confirmed. So far, however, were the 
apostles from being either deceived themselves or deceivers of others, that, 

[iv.] On the contrary, they were men of the strictest integrity and 
sincerity. 

This is evident from the style and manner of their writings, which 
are characterised by the most rigid impartiality and fidelity. They 
were not ambitious of being known to the world by their writings, 
but wrote only as they were induced by necessity, for the further 
propagation of the Gospel 1 <c A statuary works upon marble ; an 
historian upon facts: both cut them to their fancy, and pare off all 
that will not serve for their purpose. The writers of the New Tes¬ 
tament stand remarkably, clear from this imputation.” 

There is no preparation of events ; there are no artful transitions or 
connections ; no set character of persons to be introduced; no reflec¬ 
tions on past actions, or on the authors of them : no excuses or apologies 
for such things, as a writer might probably foresee would shock and dis¬ 
turb his readers ; no specious artifices, no plausible arguments to set off 
a doubtful action, and reconcile it to some other, or to the character of 
the person that did it. In short, it does not appear that it ever entered 
the minds of these writers, to consider how this or the other action would 
appear to mankind, or what objections might be raised against it. But, 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iii, c. 23; 
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without at all attending to such a consideration, they lay the facts before 
Sworid aTnTpains § to think whether they will appear ere ™,le or not 
If the reader will not credit their testimony, there is no help for it they 
tell the truth and nothing else Greater marks of sncer ty than he e 
it is impossible to find in any historical compositions (fiat a:re t, 

and they show that they published nothing to the woild but »ha they 
believed themselves. They never attempt to astonish their leader but 
uniformly endeavour to enlighten and convince them . regardless 
themselves they seem engrossed by the great truths, which they uei 
commissToned to promulgate. They do not dissemble certain circum¬ 
stances in the life and sufferings of their master, which have'iotendency 
to enhance his glory in the eyes of the world : such ai.e the.low cum 

stances of his parents, — the mean accommodations ot his birth, — that 
when he appeared publicly to the world, his townsmen and near >'elations 
despised and rejected him,-that few among his "« re ““ 

conspicuous for wealth, dignity, or knowledge, - that the ™er.^the 
scribes and pharisees, disowned Ins pretensions and opposed him conti 
nually!-that some, who for a time followed him afterwards deserted 
him, — that he was betrayed into the hands of the high priests and mleis 
by one of those who had been selected for his constant companions, 
and that he was crucified in the most ignominious manner with two ma¬ 
lefactors. Had they been silent concerning such events, their adver¬ 
saries assuredly never could have discovered them, nor, consequently, 
have taken any advantage of them. They have, however, not failed to 
relate them with all their minutest circumstances. Impostors would 
certainly have acted differently. They would either have kept back 
such facts as appear so disrespectful to their leader ; or they would have 
endeavoured to assign some cause, in order to obviate any bad impres¬ 
sions that might arise from them. They would enter into» a hiboured 
detail of the intellectual endowments or moral excellences of their Master. 
But the evangelists do no such thing. They utter no lofty panegyrics ; 
they pronounce no eloquent encomiums. They depart from the com¬ 
mon line of historians, and give an artless narrative of every circumstance, 
however apparently unfavourable to their Master, and leave the truth to 

support itself. . , 

Again, when they relate any of the miracles of Jesus. Christ, they an¬ 
nounce them with the same dispassionate coolness as if they had been 
common transactions; saying nothing previously to raise expectation, nor, 
after the recital of them, breaking out into exclamations, but they leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusion. Does he confound and triumph 
over his enemies? We see no symptoms of exultation. Is he lit the lowest 
distress? On their parts we can collect no tokens of fear, of grief, or in¬ 
dignation. Do they record his giving of sight to the blind, restoring the 
lame, feeding many thousands with a few loaves and fishes, calming the 
raging sea, and even raising the dead ? I hey seem perfectly calm and un¬ 
concerned. Do they narrate his resurrection and ascension ? They afford 
no explanation of any difficulties; they never offer a single argument to 
enforce their credit; they leave the bare facts with their readers, who 
may receive or reject them as they please. In perusing the simple and 
unadorned narratives of the evangelists, it is impossible not to feel that 
the purport of their writing was to bear mtness of ike truth. 

The conduct of the evangelists, when speaking of their enemies, is cha¬ 
racterised by the same striking integrity. Of all who were concerned in 
the persecution and death of Christ, they mention by name only the high 
priest Caiaphas, and his coadjutor Annas, the Roman procurator Pilate, 
and the treacherous disciple Judas; because the suppression of their 
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names would have impaired the evidence of their history to posterity. 
Not the slightest tincture of party-spirit is observable in the notice of 
these persons; who are barely mentioned without censure and without 
resentment. The epithet attached to Judas by all the evangelists 
(o who delivered him up,) is expressive of the simple fact, rather 

than of its criminality; which would more aptly be signified by w-poBor^ 
traitor , as he is styled on one solitary occasion. (Luke vi. 16.) 1 5 

Further, it is worthy of remark, that the evangelical historians pay 
no regard to what others had before written on the same subject. 

“ Had they written in concert, and with the direct view of promoting 
the same cause, they would have taken proper care to have preserved 
some uniformity in their arrangement; to have supported the same facts, 
and not to have contradicted, in their narration, any of those facts or cir¬ 
cumstances that had been recorded by their colleagues or friends. But 
if any one will read, with attention, their several histories, he will find a 
difference of arrangement, different facts and circumstances also brought 
forward by different historians, the same fact differently told, and many 
things so altered and changed in their different relations, that we are some¬ 
times at a loss to determine, whether it be in reality the same fact, that 
any two or more of them are telling, or some other one nearly resembling 
it in some leading features. Matthew and Luke give us even different 
pedigrees of Jesus Christ. 2 We mention this only to show that we have 
no reason to suppose, that they wrote in collusion ; and also to show how 
inattentive they were to what others had written on the same subject be¬ 
fore. Each appears to have written what struck him the most forcibly, 
and what seemed the most proper to make us acquainted with the cha¬ 
racter and doctrines of Jesus Christ. They are only careful to give them 
upon the best authority, either from their own personal knowledge, or as 
they had them from those, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word . Like honest and faithful historians, they are con¬ 
cerned about nothing but the truth. In their histories, you meet with just 
such accounts as you may naturally expect from different observers of the 
same fact. No two men of equal capacity and attention ever yet related 
the same fact precisely in the same manner and words. Without the 
smallest prejudice or partiality, and with the strictest regard to truth, 
they will give you the circumstances of the same action with considerable 
difference.” 

The inferences, then, that we have a right to draw from this appa¬ 
rent honesty and impartiality of the sacred historians are. First, that 
the Gospel bears all the marks of a true history, and that the differ¬ 
ences and trifling disagreements among the historians are a strong 
evidence of the truth of the whole. It is much more likely to be true, 
than if the whole had been transmitted to us by a single writer of the 
greatest ability. Secondly, that though we meet with differences 
and difficulties in the relation of some material facts, yet none of 
these difficulties affect the main cause, or the leading principles of our 
religion. We are left in the full possession of all these. They all 
agree that Jesus Christ was upon this earth, that he was a divine- 

1 The argument, here necessarily treated with brevity, is prosecuted at considerable 
length, and in the very words of the most learned defenders of Christianity, in Mr. Simp¬ 
son’s Internal and Presumptive Evidences of Christianity, pp. 126—142. 

2 See a solution of this and other supposed difficulties, infra, Yol. II. Part. II. 

in the Chapter on the Interpretation of the Contradictions falsely alleged to exist in the 
Holy Scriptures. , 
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teacher, and a great example, that lie died and rose again. On the 
contrary, had they been all uniform in their narration, we should 
have had good cause to suspect fraud and collusion. Had they in 
the relation of each particular sermon, prayer, and great work, ex¬ 
pressed themselves in the very same words, would not unbelievers 
have found, good cause to allege, fifi these men are no more but copy¬ 
ists of one another, a company of men under the pretended direction 
of the spirit of truth, imposing a most impudent fraud on the world . 

These differences bear all the marks of candour, of honesty, and 
integrity. We know from them, that Jesus Christ was on this earth, 
that he wrought great works, that he delivered remarkable prophe¬ 
cies, that he died and rose again, that his disciples, immediately after 
his resurrection, with firmness embraced his cause; and in obedience 
to his last commands, went and baptized all nations. We know, m 
short, that he brought life and immortality to light, and placed our 
hopes upon the best foundation. Let the learned, then, settle lesser 
differences, and let cavillers dispute about dark expressions and darner 
tenets, we will hold fast by the main pillars; and if the world itself 
should sink, these will support us: this is our joy and rejoicing: m 
the strength of this, let ns march onwards^ towards heaven. 

If, from the consideration of the narratives of the evangelical his¬ 
torians concerning their Master, we proceed to whatever is recorded 
concerning themselves, we shall find the same integrity and fidelity 
every where prevail. When Cicero had offended against the capital 
law of his moral code—that which enjoined the love of his country- 
first, by his backwardness to join the camp of Pompey, and after¬ 
wards by his prompt submission to the tyranny of Caesar, what was 
the conduct of that illustrious Roman on this pressing occasion ?. Did 
he frankly condemn those false steps, or did he content himself with 
the* simple relation of them ? He did neither of these things. He 
softened and disguised the truth; and employed all his wit and elo¬ 
quence to palliate this inglorious desertion of his principles to himself 
and to others. What a striking contrast is this to the ingenuousness 
of the evangelical writers ! They study no arts of evasion or conceal¬ 
ment. They honestly acknowledge not only the lowness of their 
station, but also the meanness of their original employments, the indi¬ 
gence of their circumstances, the inveteracy of their national preju¬ 
dices, the slowness of their apprehension under so excellent a teacher, 
the weakness of their faith, the ambition of some of the disciples, the 
intolerant temper of others, and the worldly views of all They even 
tell us of their cowardice in deserting their master when he was seized 
by his enemies, and that after his crucifixion they all resumed their 
secular employments, —for ever resigning those hopes which they 
had once fondly cherished, and abandoning the cause in which they 
had been so long engaged; notwithstanding all the proof that had 
been exhibited, and the conviction which they had before entertained, 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and his religion was from God. They 


1 Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Christianity, by the Rev, Thomas Wa<. 
son, pp. 415--438. 
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mention, with many affecting circumstances, the incredulity of one of 
their associates, who was not convinced of the reality of their Lord’s 
resurrection but by ocular and sensible demonstration. They might 
have concealed their own faults and follies from the world; 01% if 
they had chosen to mention them, they might have alleged plausible 
reasons to soften and extenuate them. But they did no such thing: 
they related, without disguise, events and facts just as they happened, 
and left them, to speak for themselves. In like manner, when record¬ 
ing the exercise of the miraculous powers with which they were en¬ 
dowed, they relate these astonishing facts, without any ornaments of 
language, in the most concise and simple manner. They do nothing, 
they assume nothing, in their own character. In short, they speak 
with such certainty, with so much self-conviction, and with such con¬ 
fidence in the truth of their history, that assuredly we can no longer 
depend on any historian whatever, if we entertain the least doubt 
concerning the integrity of the writers of the New Testament. And 
if we compare their merits as historians with that of other writers, we 
shall be convinced that they are inferior to none who ever wrote, 
with regard to knowledge of persons, acquaintance with facts, candour 
of mind, or reverence for truth . 1 

Lastly, in the epistles of the apostles which have been transmitted 
to us, there are preserved memorials of many particulars which are 
not very honourable to the first converts to Christianity. Such are 
the readiness of the churches of Galatia to depart from the purity and 
simplicity of the Gospel; — the scandalous disorders of the church 
of Corinth in some solemn parts of their worship; the contentions 
among them in behalf of their teachers; the preposterous use of the 
gift of tongues, proceeding from vanity and ostentation; and the un¬ 
accountable conceits of others, who depended upon an empty faith 
without works, and a speculative knowledge without a suitable holy 
practice, referred to in the epistles of James and John. Upon the 
whole, it is most evident from the facts that were disadvantageous to 
Christ himself, to the writers themselves, and also to the first Chris¬ 
tians, that those persons from whom we have received these accounts 
had a very particular regard to truth, and preferred its interest before 
all selfish considerations. 

[v.] They appealed to notorious proofs. 

Whatever internal marks of credibility the evangelical writings possess 
(and which could not but carry conviction to those to whom they were 
addressed), their authors confirm the veracity of their statements by an 
appeal to the miracles wrought by themselves, and to the extraordinary 
gifts conferred by them upon many other persons. This is evident from 
their epistles, which were written and directed to those who had beheld 
those miracles, and had participated in those gifs, and which also contain 
reproofs for the mismanagement of such gifts, and various directions re- 


1 Bonnet, (Euvres, tom. x. pp. 498 —501. Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. ii. p.G93. et seq. Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 6—10. 
Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 267—330. Vernet, Trait! de la 
Verite de la Ilel. Chr^t. tom. iii. throughout, and tom. iy. pp. 9—137. 
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sneetins the better use and employment of them. 1 If these persons had 
not received such gifts, would this mode of writing and arguing have re¬ 
commended the persons or doctrines of the apostles to them w 10 
declining from both ? Would they not have contradicted the apostles, as 
asserting deliberate falsehoods ? But this was never attempted. 

rvi.l They .suffered every thingfor the truth of their narrationeven 
death itself; and brought 'many of their contemporaries to a cormchon 
of its truth . 

The history of the first professors of Christianity bears witness to the 
afflictions, sufferings, and painful deaths to which they were constantly 
exposed, and which they cheerfully endured for the sake of then testi¬ 
mony. If the things which they attested had been false, it would have 
been unparalleled madness for any one to persist in them to the loss of lire ; 
and it would have been incredible, that so many should conspire in the 
same unreasonable and unaccountable folly ; especially when the religion 
which they professed excluded all liars from the happiness and rewauis ^ 
of the next life, of which they pretended to be persuaded: so that, what¬ 
soever those persons might otherwise be, and however they might falsity, 
there is no reason to doubt of their truth and fidelity in this report, be¬ 
cause they died for the testimony of it. Therefore the highest attestation 
of a thing is called martyrdom, and the most credible witnesses martyrs ; 
and though bare martyrdom be not an argument of^ the infallible.truth or 
a testimony, or of the infallibility of a person that gives it, yet it is one or 
the highest arguments that can be of his honesty and integrity in tha - 
thin % and that he believes it himself, otherwise lie would not die for it; 
and It is a good evidence of the general integrity of these persons, as to 
all other things, that they were so conscientious as not, for fear of death, 
to deny what they believed to be a truth, nor to conceal what they be¬ 
lieved to be of importance. . . ,, 

Further, history shows, that, by their testimony, the first disciples ot 
Christianity so convinced a vast number of their contemporaries, who 
could without any trouble have proved the truth or falsehood of their 
statements, that even these encountered great persecutions, and cheer¬ 
fully ventured estate, liberty, and even life itself, on the truth of the facts 
they asserted. Nor were the persons who thus embraced the Christian 
faith (notwithstanding all the sufferings which they knew that such pio- 
fession would infallibly bring upon them) merely ignorant or illiterate 
individuals, who might be supposed to be hurried into a belief of it, 
through a blind and thoughtless enthusiasm. On the contrary, among 
the first professors of Christianity, we have instances of many persons of 
quality and rank, men capable of investigating, truth, and judging of its 
evidences, some of whom were philosophers and accurately acquainted 
with the best writings, and with all the learning of the Gentiles . 2 


' i. See 1 Cor.i. 4,5, ii. 4,5. v. 3—5. xii. xiil 8. xiv. 1—33. 2 Cor. xii, 7—11. Gal. Hi,5. 
1 Thcss. i. 5. " . 4 

a Such were Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus (Aetsxm. 7—12.); Dionysius, a 
member of the senate or council of Areopagus, and many others of the polished and in¬ 
quisitive Athenians (Acts xviL 34.); Erastus, treasurer of Corinth ; and even persons 
belonging to the imperial court (Rom. xvi. 23.); Justin Martyr, once a Platonic philo¬ 
sopher ; and Athenagoras, an Athenian philosopher, who at first entertained so unfavour¬ 
able an opinion of the Christian religion, that he determined to write against it, but on 
inquiring into the facts that supported it, was convinced by the blaze of evidence in its 
favour, and turned bis designed invective into an elaborate apology. (Lardner, Kvo. 
vol, ii. pp. 180—187. ; 4to. vol. i. pp- 379—381.) To these may be added the eminent 
writers whose testimonies to the authenticity of the New Testament have already been 
cited, pp.75—86. supra. 
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III Thirdly, The ■credibility of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments is FURTHER ATTESTED BY THE PRINCIPAL FACTS CONTAINED 
IN THEM, BEING CONFIRMED BY CERTAIN COMMEMORATIVE ORDI¬ 
NANCES, OR MONUMENTS OF GREAT CELEBRITY, THAT EXISTED AMONG 

the Jews and Christians from the time when the events took 

PLACE, WHICH THEY ARE SAID TO COMMEMORATE, AND WHICH ORDI¬ 
NANCES OR MONUMENTS SUBSIST TO THE PRESENT DAY, WHEREVER 

either Jews or Christians are to be found. 

_!• F°f instance, among the Jews, there are the ordinance of 
Circumcision, and the feasts of the Passover, of Tabernacles, and of 
Pentecost 

[L] Circumcision is the seal of the covenant with Abraham, the 
great progenitor of the Jews, on all whose posterity it was enjoined. 
This rite was adopted by the Egyptians, Colcbians, the Ethiopians, the 
Phoenicians, and one or two other antient nations; but though its high 
antiquity ascended beyond the records of the pagans, no.parti.cuiar reason 
was assigned for it, except that some professed their adherence to it for 
the sake ot cleanliness. Now it is this precise want of reason which con¬ 
stitutes the grand difference between the circumcision of the G/entiles and 
that ot the Israelites. In the ease, of the Gentiles it proved no, one his¬ 
torical fact: in the case of the Israelites, it proved the historical fact that 
Abraham was commanded to adopt the rite, and to hand it down to his 
posterity, as a badge of their being, in certain chosen lines, the peculiar 
people of Jehovah. This fact, which is a vital one in the Mosaic history, 
it decidedly and incontrovertibly establishes. For though the Israelites, 
like any other nation, might have simply .adopted the rite of circumcision, 
yet they could not have adopted it as a commemorative ordinance, pro¬ 
fessing tjo commence from the time when the commemorative fact occurred, 
unless that fact really had occurred. The reason is obvious. If the belief, 
associated with the rite, had commenced at any given point of time sukse* 
quent to the adoption of the rite itself, the persons, who first embracedthe 
Belief, must unaccountably have suffered themselves to be persuaded, not 
only that such was the origin of the rite, but that they and their fathers 
before them, from the very time of its primeval institution, always, kaeto 
and believed that such was its origin. 1 

[ii.] The Passover was instituted to commemorate the protection of 
the Israelites, when all the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed, 
and their deliverance from bondage in Egypt, which was its immediate 
consequence. To this was added the solemn consecration of. the first¬ 
born of man and beast to God ; and in further commemoration of the 
destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was set 
apart. The. month in which this feast was solemnised, from being the 
seventh, was reckoned as the first month of the year, in order to-mark it 
as the sera of this illustrious deliverance. The passover was eaten, with 
bitter herbs, to remind the Israelites of their severe bondage and servile 
food in Egppt: — with unleavened bread, because the Egyptians, in 
their terror, urged them to depart, and would not allow them time to 
leaven their bread, for they said , We be all dead men . And it was like¬ 
wise eaten in the posture of travellers just prepared for a journey, to 
mark its having immediately preceded their sudden and final; departure 
from the house of bondage. 


1 Eaber’s Horn Mosaic®, vol. i. pp. 337—341. 
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[iii.] The Feast of Tabernacles was instituted to perpetuate the 
deliverance of the Israelites, and their journeying in the desert. On this 
occasion they were commanded to dwell in tabernacles or booths, u made 
of the boughs of goodly trees.” And, . , ,, 

[iv.] The Feast of Pentecost was appointed fifty days alter. tne 
passover, to commemorate the delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai, 
which took place fifty days after their departure from Egypt. At this 
festival, which was celebrated at that season of the year when their har¬ 
vest usually closed, each head of a family was enjoined by the Jewish 
law to take some of the first-fruits of the earth, and bring it to the pjace 
which the Lord should choose, and to set it down before the altar of the 
Lord, making the solemn acknowledgment of the whole series of peculiar 
and miraculous providences experienced by the nation, which is pre¬ 
scribed in Deut. xxvi. 5—10. 1 

Now all these institutions have been held sacred among the Jews 
in all ages, since their appointment, and are solemnly and sacredly 
observed among them to this day. Can these observances^ be ac¬ 
counted for, on any principle but the evidence of the FACTS, on 
which they were founded ? — We have not more certain evidence 
of the facts of the murder of king Charles L, contrary to all law and 
justice, and of the restoration of the profligate Charles 1L, and of 
the deliverance of king James I. and the English parliament from 
destruction by gunpowder (conspired by certain incendiaries), and 
of the arrival of king William HI., which terminated the odious 
tyranny of James II.; all which events are respectively commemo¬ 
rated on the thirtieth day of January, the twenty-ninth day of May, 
and the fifth of November in each year. 

2. In like manner, the principal facts contained in the Gospels 
are confirmed by monuments, which subsist to this day among 
Christians, and which are the objects of meifs senses. These mo¬ 
numents are the ordinances of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the festival observed on the first day of the week. 

[h] It is a well-known fact, that, in all countries where the Christian 
faith is held, its professors are initiated by Baptism ; and that, by sub¬ 
mitting to this rite, they renounce every other religious institution, and 
bind themselves to the profession of thev.Gospel.,.alone.. Now Baptism, 
being performed in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, plainly signifies the firm persuasion of the Christian;church that 
•their religion is from God, the fountain of all good; that it was pub¬ 
lished to mankind by Jesus Christ the Son of God, the voluntary messen¬ 
ger of this dispensation ; and that it was confirmed by many great signs, 
miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost. Particularly, on the part of those 
who administer this rite, it signifies that they act agreeably to the will 
of the Father who appointed the Christian religion, and by express com¬ 
mandment from him, and from his Son who published it, as well as from 
the Holy Ghost, who confirmed it, when they baptize men into the belief 
and profession of Christianity. On the part of God, this rite is a declar¬ 
ation, by his ministers, that he accepts and pardons the baptised, person, 
provided he gives, the answer of a good conscience, and in his subsequent 
life acts agreeably to the obligations of baptism. And, lastly, on the 
part of the baptised, their receiving of this rite is understood to be an 


1 Du Voisin, Autoritd des Livrcs dc Moyse, pp. 169—172. 
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affectionate and solemn public declaration of their sense of the relation 
in which they stand to God the Father as their Creator, to God the Son 
as their Redeemer, and to God the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier ac 
cording to the views which the Christian religion gives of these relations- 
and also of their firm resolution faithfully to perform all the duties result! 
mg from these relations. 

[ii.] That the Lord’s Supper is often celebrated in all Christian 
countries, is a fact that cannot be questioned : neither can it be ques¬ 
tioned, that Christians consider this rite to be essentially connected with 
the profession of their religion. Our fathers entertained the same opb 
nion of its importance; and their fathers viewed it in the same light 
But what claims and deserves particular notice with reference to this 
institution is, that by the common consent of Christians now living, and 
of ail in former ages of whose opinion we have any knowledge, the im- 
P i? rt f2» Ce ° f ^ 0T ^ S Supper arises from its being a commemoration of 
the life, sufferings, death, and resurrection, and second coming of the 
founder of their religion, and from its having been expressly enjoined to 
all his disciples by his dying request, with a view to perpetuate the me* 
mory and demonstrate the truth of these events. 

[iiL] The stated observance of the first Day of the Week, as a 

sacred festival in honour of Christ’s resurrection from the dead,_on 

which day Christians abstain from all secular labours and affairs, and hold 


• preserves that grand 


solemn assemblies for the public worship of God, ■ 
event from falling into oblivion. 

Now, as these monuments perpetuate the memory, so they de¬ 
monstrate the truth of the facts contained, in the Gospel history 
beyond all reasonable contradiction: because, unless the events of 
which the Christian rites are commemorations had really existed, 
it is impossible to conceive how those rites could have come Into 
general use. For, if Jesus Christ neither lived, nor taught, nor 
wrought miracles, nor died, nor rose again from the dead, it is al¬ 
together incredible that so many men, in countries so widely distant, 
should have conspired together to perpetuate such a series of false¬ 
hoods, by commencing the observation of the institutions of Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the Lord’s Day : and it is equally incredible 
that, by continuing to observe them, they should have imposed 
those falsehoods on posterity . 1 

IV. Lastly, The wonderful establishment and propagation 
of Christianity is a most convincing proof of the entire 

CREDIBILITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND OF THE RELIGION 
WHICH IT ESTABLISHES. 

Before the second century was completed, the Christian ;; doctrine was 
propagated through the whole Roman empire,' : Which' ; . : then comprised 
almost the whole known world. It prevailed; without the assistance of 
any temporal power. <( Destitute of all human advantages, protected by 
no authority, assisted by no art, not recommended by the reputation of 
its author, not enforced by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God 
grew mightily and prevailed. We behold twelve men, poor, artless, and 
uneducated, triumphing over the fiercest and most determined opposition, 
over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties of the philosopher, 

1 Macknighfs Harmony, vol. i. prelim, obs. viii. and his Credibility of the Gospel 
History, pp,£5&— $ 63 . 
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G.v.er the prejudices of the Gentile, and the bigotry of the Jew.” In pro¬ 
gress of time the church became divided by heretics, as well as exposed 
to a series of the most sanguinary persecutions ; yet still the truths she 
professed continued to spread, in defiance of all these impediments. And 
notwithstanding that those truths are repugnant to every bad passion of 
the human heart, and require, from those who profess them, the most 
exalted piety, together with the strictest possible regard to every civil, 
moral, and relative duty, as well as the purest and most diffusive benevo- 
lence,—-still Christianity has continued to spread (as its founder had pre¬ 
dicted) in every part of the known world, and, at the present day, is 
embraced and .confessed by a tenth part of the human race. 1 

la considering these direct evidences of the credibility of the writers 
of the New Testament, it is of importance to observe, that there is no 
opposite testimony to contradict the positive credible testimony of the 
Apostles, Evangelists, and multitudes of others, to the history and mi¬ 
racles of Jesus. 

Now is it probable, or even possible, that so many characteristic marks 
of truth as we have mentioned, derived from such various quarters, should 
all so exactly coincide in favour of a false story.? Is not the supposition 
of the .truth of a history thus accredited much more natural, more con- 
sonant to general observation and experience, to the laws of evidence, 
atia ^f the human mind, than is the supposition of its falsity ? A belief in 
the Chnstian Scriptures is, indeed, a belief in the reality of past miracles, 
to confirm a religion worthy of God and useful to man. Such a belief 
implies no absurdity, or contradiction to any truth or any fact. But by 
iejecting the Gospel, persons are compelled to maintain, in opposition to 
positive credible testimony, that extensive important events have taken 
place without an adequate cause. They must maintain the reality of mi¬ 
racles, greater than Christians believe, and which accord neither with the 
nature of God, nor the condition of man,.but which involve absurdities, 
contradictions,.and impossibilities. 

To explain the most wonderful and extraordinary appearances in the 
natural world, philosophers without hesitation admit a cause which ac¬ 
counts for them clearly, and with the fewest difficulties ; especially when 
every other supposition necessarily leads to absurdities and contradic- 
tions* Upon what rational ground, then, can the truth of the Gospel 
history be doubted? ,And its truth establishes the divine authority of 
Jesus and his religion. J 

°/ ^ he ,?''£. uments = which we have brought together to 
piove the ti uth of the Clmstian Scriptures, would be more obvious and 
impressive, if we were to compare the New Testament with other sacred 
divfno S m P «l Wlth aCC n Un r S ? f o£her persons who have been represented as 
ina-enumfsfv /f‘ S ' ^°, nfuCiu . s ’ ll ’ e writer of the Chinese canonical books, 
fro S m WisHrnr, fcn °T^ledges that Ins doctrine was not his own, but taken 

code of dm H i ]V t^ before him - The antient sacred 

code ot the Hindoos, the Koran of Mohammed, the lives of Pythagoras 

ofProolus, and of Apollonius of Tyana, and dm PopisHleee.M bew 
Z We Sha]I instance in Philostratus’s life of ApoT- 

PhW t 6 f , ollowm ? reasons s Hierocles, an antient oppone.il of 
AnnMn • y 2 ha r dra ' V - n a paralIel between him and Jesus, and preferred 
the , bio S Ta ! )her of several antient philosophers, 
imagined Apollonius to be a kind of m iddle being between the .gods and 

“ to ««««• * its first propagation, are con- 
a Heath, Test, chap.xxxix, sect. 4, § 7, 
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men on which account he thought that <« the sojourning of Gan amongst 
mankind ” would have been a more proper title for Philostratus’s history 
than that which it now bears* In modern times, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, and Mr. Blount,, have taken the pains of making favourable com.- 
ments upon Apollonius’s history. 

Philostratus’s account is the only one that we have of Apollonius, who 
lived upwards of one hundred years before him. He tells us, that he took 
his narrative partly from common report, and partly from memoirs of Apol¬ 
lonius, said to have been written by one Damis, his companion. Some 
other person having shown these memoirs to Julia the wife of Severus, 
she gave them to Philostratus. Before this time they were not known 
to the world. Philostratus endeavoured to gain the favour of Julia, 
and of Antoninus Caracalla, who were both great admirers of the marvel¬ 
lous. The latter was so prejudiced in favour of Apollonius, that he paid 
him the honours which Pagans thought due to heroes. Philostratus, to 
gratify this humour, when his subject required it, added all the ornament 
he could, and made quite a romance of it. The narrative shows that he 
was fond of displaying his parts and genius. It contains laboured dis¬ 
cussions of trifling questions ; such as, which is the most antient, the 
earth or the trees ? which composes to sleep best, water or wine? Im¬ 
pertinent, ridiculous, and absurd relations are often introduced in it. For 
example, of beasts with a human head and a lion’s body; of women half 
white and half black ; of wool growing like corn out of the earth.; of 
countries abounding with phoenixes, griffins, and dragons. In the de¬ 
scription of his miracles, he unwarily mentions his cure of a dropsy to 
have been effected by prescribing abstinence to the patient.—Though 
Apollonius be made to tell Damis, that he understood all languages 
without learning them, yet in India, when he came before King Phraortes* 
lie wanted an interpreter. In an account of his raising a young lady 
seemingly dead, at Rome, he mentions that it was still a secret, whether 
there were some remaining sparks of life; besides this, the miracle was 
unknown to- any who lived at that time. The history tells us, that Apol¬ 
lonius appeared after his death to Aurelian, when he besieged Tyana ; of 
which we have no other proof than the testimony of this romance writer. 
Apollonius is represented as manifesting the greatest vanity, and pre¬ 
tending to universal knowledge. He taught the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration. He said, “ It was wise to speak well of all the gods, especially 
at Athens, where altars of unknown demons were erected.” He at¬ 
tempted to deify a lion. Three instances are given of his pretended pro¬ 
phetic spirit. Two of them evidently imply nothing superior to human, 
knowledge. The third, that Nerva should one day be emperor, one is 
not surprised at, when the feigned prophet was, by flattery and advice, 
actually encouraging him, at that time, to a revolt; and what totally de¬ 
stroys the authority of the prediction is, that he denied it before Domi- 
tian. u Plis wonder-working faculty he pretends to have fetched from 
the East Indies ; yet the account which lie has given of those parts is so 
grossly fabulous, that that alone convicts him of imposture.” 1 

These instances will suffice to manifest the striking contrast that sub¬ 
sists between the memoirs of Apollonius and those which we have of 
Jesus. Genuine marks of truth distinguish the narratives of the Evange¬ 
lists, while characters of fiction abound in the history written by Philo¬ 
stratus. 


i Lard. Heath. Test. chap, xxxix. sect. 5, 6. and append, to chap, xxxix. Sear the end. 

— Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp. 55* et seq. —Houtteville’s Diss. on the Life of Apollonius, 

— Paley’s Evid, vol, ii, parts, chap. 6. sect. 41. p. 180. 
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Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct and 
collateral, for the Genuineness and Authenticity of the New Testa¬ 
ment: and when their number, variety, and the extraordinary nature 
of many of them are impartially considered, it is impossible not to 
come to this convincing conclusion, that the Scriptures of the New 
Testament are genuine and authentic, and were actually 

WRITTEN BY THE PERSONS WHOSE NAMES THEY BEAR, AND THAT 
THEY DID APPEAR IN THE TIMES TO WHICH THEY REFER. 

We shall conclude this section with the concessions of three writers 


concerning the Christian records, whose sentiments will not be sus¬ 
pected to have arisen from an unreasonable partiality in favour of them. 

Mr. Hobbes acknowledges, that (S the writings of the New Testa¬ 
ment are as antient as the times of the Apostles ,* and that they were 
written by persons who lived in those times, some of whom saw the 
things which they relate. And though he insinuates that the copies 
of the Scriptures were but few, and in the first ages in the hands of 
the ecclesiastics only, yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt, 
but that the books of the New Testament, as we have them, are the 
true registers of those things which were done and said by the Pro¬ 
phets and Apostles.” 1 He says, also, u that he is persuaded the 
ecclesiastics did not falsify the Scriptures; because if they had had an 
intention so to do, they would surely have made them more favour¬ 
able to their power over Christian princes, and civil sovereignty than 
they are.” 2 

Mr. Chubb left the following sentiments : “ That there was such 
a person as Jesus Christ, and that he, in the main, did and taught as 
is recorded of him, appears probable, because it is improbable that 
Christianity should take place in the way and to the degree that it 
did (or at least that we are told it did), supposing the history of 
Christ s life and ministry to be a fiction.” He adds, that C( if such 
power attended Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry as the 
history sets forth, then, seeing his ministry, and the power that at¬ 
tended it, seems at least in general to have terminated in the public 
good, it is more likely that God was the primary agent in the exer¬ 
cise of that power, than any other invisible being. And then it is 
Jesus Christ, upon whose will the immediate exercise 
of that power depended, would not use that power to impose upon 
and mislead mankind to their hurt; seeing that power appears to 
have been well directed and applied in other respects, and seeing he 
was accountable to his Principal for the abuse of it” He adds, 
“from these premises, or from this general view of the case, I think 
tns conclusion follows, viz. it is probable Christ’s mission was di¬ 
vine ; at least it so appears to me, from the light or information I 
nave received concerning it.” 3 

Lord Bolingbroke grants, that « Christianity has all the proofs 
winch the manner in which it was revealed, and the nature of it, 
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allowed it to have.” 1 He further acknowledges, that “ it is out of 
dispute that we have in our hands the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
who give themselves out for eye and ear witnesses of all that Christ 
did and taught . That two channels were as sufficient as four to con¬ 
vey those doctrines to the world, and to preserve them in their ori¬ 
ginal purity. The manner, too, in which these Evangelists recorded 
them, was much better adapted to this purpose than that of Plato, 
or even of Xenophon, to preserve the doctrines of Socrates. The 
Evangelists did not content themselves with giving a general account 
of the doctrines of Jesus Christ in their own words, nor presume in 
feigned dialogues to make him deliver their opinions in his own name, 
and as his own doctrines. They recorded his doctrines in the very 
words in which he taught them, and they were careful to mention 
the several occasions on which he delivered them to his disciples or 
others. If, therefore, Plato and Xenophon tell us with a good 
degree of certainty what Socrates taught, the two Evangelists seem 
to tell us with much more what the Saviour taught, and commanded 
them to teach.” 2 

What but the irresistible force of truth could have extorted such 
concessions from men of learning and ability, who have written 
several things to depreciate the Christian religion, and the Divine 
authority of its Author ? 

From the preceding observations, it is evident that we have all 
the evidence that can be reasonably desired in favour of the credibility 
of the Scripture History, and particularly of what the evangelical 
historians relate concerning Jesus Christ. It is manifest that they 
were every way qualified to give an account of the transactions which 
they have recorded: they had no design to impose on mankind; 
they could have no inducement whatever to attempt an imposture, 
but every imaginable inducement to the contrary; nor could they 
possibly have succeeded, if they had made the attempt. 

SECTION IL 

’TESTIMONIES TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA¬ 
MENTS FROM NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY. 

THE evidences,for the credibility of the Old and New Testaments, 
which have been stated in the preceding section, have been drawn 
principally from an examination of those books compared with facts 
that have existed, and many of which continue to exist to the present 
day. We might safely rest the credibility of the Scriptures upon 
those evidences; but there is an additional testimony to their cre¬ 
dibility and truth as well as to their genuineness, which is afforded 
by their agreement xoith natural and civil history^ and which is too 
valuable to be passed in a cursory manner. 

1 Works, vol. v. p. 91. 4to. edit. 

s Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. ess.4, sect. 18. p. 390. 

L 4 
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§ 1. TESTIMONIES FROM NATURAE AND CIVIL HISTORY TO THE CRE¬ 
DIBILITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

L Testimonies to the Mosaic account of the creation of the world. — II. Par*- 
licularly of man. — IIL Of the fall of man. — IV. Of the translation of 
Enoch .—V. Of the Longevity of the Antediluvian Patriarchs .—VI. Men 
of a gigantic stature. —VII. Of the deluge . — 1. Proofs of that event 
from the fossilised remains of the animals of a former world ; —% From 
civil history, particularly from the paucity of mankind, and vast tracts 
of uninhabited land, mentioned in the accounts of the first ages, the late 
invention and progress of arts and sciences, and from the universal tra¬ 
dition of the deluge ;— Refutation of objections to the Mosaic history of 
that catastrophe. —VIII. Testimonies of profane history to the building 
of the tower of Babel. — IX. To the destruction of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah .— X. To the Mosaic account of the patriarchs. — XI. To the 
reality of the person and character of Moses, and to the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt. — XII. Notice of various customs borrowed 
by antient nations from the Hebrews. — XIII. And of certain personal 
histories, which may be traced to the Old Testament history. — XIV. Tes¬ 
timonies of antient and modern writers to the truth of the Scripture ac¬ 
count of the fertility of Palestine .— Concluding observations-. 

The Scripture History agrees, in a surprising manner, with the 
most authentic records that remain of the events, customs,' and man¬ 
ners of the countries and ages to which it stands related. The rise 
and fall of empires, the revolutions that have taken place in the 
world, and the grand outlines of chronology, as mentioned or re¬ 
ferred to in the Scriptures, are coincident with those stated by the 
most antient writers that are extant: while the palpable errors in 
these respects, which are detected in the apocryphal books, consti¬ 
tute one of the most decisive reasons for rejecting them as spurious. 
The history of the Bible is of far greater antiquity than any other 
records extant in the world: and it is remarkable that, in numerous 
instances, it shows the real origin of those absurd fables which dis¬ 
grace and invalidate all other histories of those remote times: which 
is no feeble proof that it was derived from some surer source than 
human tradition. The facts recorded in the Old Testament cannot 
be disproved; but, on'the contrary, they are confirmed by the tra¬ 
ditionary accounts of almost all nations. Mr. Hume, indeed, af¬ 
firmed that the Pentateuch was “ wrote [written] in all probability 
long after the facts it relates.” That this book was written long 
after some of the facts which it relates, is not denied : but that it was 
written long after all or even most of those facts, there is (as we have 
already shown) no reason to believe. If, as Dr. Campbell forcibly 
remarked (and Mr. Hu rile neither did nor could refute the remark), 
this writer meant to signify by the expression quoted, that this was 
in all probability the case, why did he not produce the grounds on 
which such probability is founded ? Shall a bold assertion pass for 
argument. or can it be expected that any one should consider rea- 
S °A 4 r tr are on1y general supposed, but not specified ? 

Mr. Hume added that the Pentateuch was “ corroborated by no 
conciirrmg testimony.” To which we may reply, that it is as little 
invalidated by any contradicting testimony; and both for this plain 
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reason, because there is no human composition that can be compared 
with this in respect of antiquity. It were absurd to require that the 
truth of Moses’s history should be attested by heathen writers of the 
same or nearly the same antiquity with himself: since we know that 
those who affected to fix upon other nations the name of barbarians, 
were in his time, and for several centuries afterwards* themselves 
barbarians. But though the Pentateuch is not corroborated by the 
concurrent testimonies of any coeval histories, because if such his¬ 
tories were ever extant, they have long since perished, yet it is not 
on that account destitute of collateral evidence. On the contrary, its 
authority is legible in the few fragments that remain of the earliest 
writers: and subsequent historians have fully confirmed it by the 
accounts which they give, though evidently mixed with depravation, 
of the history of the Jews, and df the legislation of Moses; as will 
appear from the following instances, selected out of a greater number 
which have been pointed out, and treated at length by various 
learned men. 

I. Testimonies to the Mosaic Account op the Creation of 
the World. 

1. The heathens had a tradition among them concerning the Primeval 
Chaos whence the World arose, and the production of all things by the 
efficiency of a supreme mind, which bears so close a resemblance to the 
Mosaic account of the creation, as proves that they all originated from 
One common source; while the striking contrast between the unadorned 
simplicity of the one, and the allegorical turgidity of the others, accu¬ 
rately distinguishes the inspired narrative from the distorted tradition. 
This remark applies particularly to the Chaldaean, Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Hindoo, Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American Cosmogonies. 1 

% One of the most striking collateral confirmations of the Mosaic 
history of the creation, is the general adoption of the division of time 
into weeks, which extends from the Christian states of Europe to the 
remote shores of Hindostan, and has equally prevailed among the He¬ 
brews, the Egyptians, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, and northern barbarians; 
— nations, some of whom had little or no intercourse with others, and 
were not even known by name to the Hebrews. It is to be observed, 
that there is a great difference between the concurrence of nations in the 
division of time into weeks, and their concurrence in the other periodical 
divisions into years, months, and days . These divisions arise from such 
natural causes as are every where obvious, viz. the annual and diurnal 
revolutions of the sun, and the revolution of the moon. The division 
into weeks, on the contrary, seems perfectly arbitrary ; consequently its 
prevailing in distant countries, and among nations which had no com¬ 
munication with one another, affords a strong presumption that it must 
have been derived from some remote tradition (as that of the creation), 
which was never totally obliterated from the memory of the Gentiles, 
and which tradition has been older than the dispersion of mankind into 


1 See an account of these various Cosmogonies in Mr. Faber’s Horse Mosaic®, vol.i. 
pp. 17—40. The Greek and Latin Cosmogonies are particularly considered in Edwards 
on the Truth and Authority of the Scriptures, vol.i. pp. 88—102. The testimonies of 
profane writers to the truth of the principal facts related in the Scriptures, are adduced and 
fully, considered by Dr. Collyer, in his u Lectures on Scripture Facts.” 8vo. 2d edit. London, 
1809. The subjects, noticed in this section, particularly the Creation and the Deluge, are 
likewise copiously treated of in the notes to Grotius, De Veritate Rel. Christ, lib. i. c.16* 
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different regions. It is easjr to conceive, that the practice, in rude and 
barbarous ages, might remain through habit, when the tradition on which 
it was founded was entirely lost: it is easy to conceive, that, afterwards, 
people addicted to idolatry, or who, like the Egyptians, had become 
proficients in astronomy, should assign to the different days of the week 
the names of their deities or of their planets . 1 

3 . Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by nights instead of days 
has prevailed in more than one nation. Thus, the polished Athenians 
computed the space of a day from sun-set to sun-set 2 : and from a similar 
custom of our Gothic ancestors, during their abode in the forests of 
Germany, words expressive of such a mode of computing time have been 
derived into our own language . 3 The same custom also prevailed among 
the Celtic nations . 4 

II. Of the Formation of Man in the Moral Image of God, 

and his being vested with dominion over other animals, similar tra¬ 
ditionary vestiges remain in the widely diffused notion, that mankind 
formerly lived in complete happiness and unstained innocence; that 
spring reigned perpetually, and that the earth spontaneously gave 

her increase. 

This was the origin of the fabled golden age, so exquisitely described 
by the classic poets, and which may also be distinctly traced in the le¬ 
gends of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age of perfection of the 
Hindoos: and in the classical story of the garden of the Hesperides, we 
may equally discover an evident tradition of the Mosaical paradise and of 
the promised Saviour, who should bruise the head of the infernal Dragon. 
Nor is it improbable that, from the holiness of the garden of Eden, & the 
pagans borrowed their antient custom of consecrating groves to* the 
worship of their various deities . 5 

III. The Fall of Man and the Introduction of Sin into the 
World are related in the third chapter of the book of Genesis. It 
has been the fashion with minute philosophers and philosophising 
divines to endeavour to explain away the reality of the fall, and to 
resolve it all into allegory, apologue, or moral fable ; but the whole 
scheme of redemption by Christ is founded upon it, and must stand 
or fall with it; a figurative fall requiring only a figurative redemp¬ 
tion. Even Lord Bolingbroke (than whom Revelation never had a 
more subtle opposer) justly rejects the allegorical interpretation. 

“ It cannot,” says he, 66 be admitted by Christians f for, if it was 
what would become of that famous text [that the seed of the woman 
should crush the serpent’s head, Gen. iiL 15.], whereon the doctrine 
of our redemption is founded ?” 6 

Indeed the Mosaic account, from its simplicity and consonance 
with the whole tenor of the Scriptures, was evidently designed to 
represent a real transaction 7 ; and it has been received as such by 


1 Dr. Campbell's Dissertation on Miracles, p. 219. note. 
9 A ulus Gellius, Noctes Attica*, lib.iii. c.2. 

4 Caesar, de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. 18 . ^ 

7 Dr. Hales’s Chronology, vol. ii, book i. p. J o. 
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the writers of the Old and New Testaments, who certainly were 

more competent to decide than men who have lived several thou¬ 
sands of years after the transaction, and whose bold contradictions 
of the best attested matters of fact render their unsupported asser¬ 
tions of no effect. Modem opposers of revelation have ridiculed the 
account of the fall as a fable. But nothing is easier than ridicule, 
to men who pay no regard to piety, equity, and common decency. 
Whatever they may assert, (and let it be remembered that assertions 
without proof are not facts,) and however they may attempt to ex¬ 
plain away the Mosaic account of the fall, or attempt to prove it 
false, yet the evidently rained condition of the human race would 
still remain as an undeniable fact. And the narrative of the fall 
is confirmed both by natural and civil history. Thus, it agrees in 
an eminent manner both with the obvious facts of labour, sorrow, 
pain, and death, and also with what we see and feel every day, and 
with all our philosophical inquiries into the frame of the human 
mind, the nature of social life, and the origin of evil. The several 
powers of the little world within a man’s own breast are at variance 
with one another, as well as those of the great world ; and we are 
utterly unable to give a complete solution of the origin of the evils 
which flow from these discords and from the jarring elements of the 
natural world. But the Mosaic narrative accounts for all these 
otherwise unaccountable phenomena, and is corroborated by various 
traditions, more or less agreeable to it. 

1. “ The commencement of this moral taint is ascribed by the 
author of the Pentateuch to the Disobedience of our First 
Parents. 

“ An evil spirit, the origination of whose malignity itself is a mystery 
which can never be fathomed, speaking through the organs of a serpent, 
tempted them to transgress the command of God by tasting the forbidden 
fruit of a distinctly specified tree. The penalty of their rebellion was 
death.”. Though Moses gives no account of Satan or the tempter, yet 
we learn from other passages of Scripture, that he was first made like 
other celestial spirits, perfect in his kind and happy in his condition ; but 
that, through pride or ambition, falling into a crime (the circumstances of 
which are unknown to us), he thence fell into misery, and, together with 
his accomplices, was banished from the regions of bliss. Of* this fall of 
wicked angels, the antients had some notion, as is manifest from their 
tradition of the Titans and Giants invading heaven, fighting against 
Jupiter, and attempting to depose him from his throne, for which reason 
he cast them headlong into hell, where they are tormented with incessant 
fire. And therefore Empedocles, in some verses cited by Plutarch, 
makes mention of the fate of some demons, who for their rebellion were, 
from the summit of heaven, plunged into the bottom of the great abyss, 
there to be punished as they deserved. 1 

The fictions of Indian mythology, with regard to contending powers 
and their subordinate ministers, both benevolent and malignant, are 
erected on the same basis of truth. 

2. The Introduction of Physical Evil into the world. 

By the disobedience of our first mother Eve, is plainly alluded to by 


1 Huet, Quoestiones Alnetanse, lib. 2. Edwards on Scripture, Vol. i. pp. 106,107* 
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the well-known heathen legend of Pandora; who being led by a fatal 
curiosity to open a casket that had been given her by Jupiter, out of it 
flew all the evil into the world, and she became the original cause of all 
the miserable occurrences that befal mankind. Hope alone, — the hope 
in a promised and long-remembered deliverer, — remaining at the bottom 
of the casket. 

3. Original Sin, ——the early corruption and depravation of 
man’s nature, in consequence of our first parents’ transgression, is a 
subject of complaint among the antient heathen moralists, philoso¬ 
phers, and poets. 

Thus, Pythagoras termed it the fatal companion, the noxious strife that 
lurks within us, and which was born along with us; — Sopater called it, 
the sin that is born with mankind; Plato, natural wickedness ; Aristotle, 
the natural repugnancy of man's temper to reason: and all the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, especially the Stoics and Plato'nists, complain of the 
depraved and degenerate condition of mankind, of their propensity to 
every thing that is evil, and of their aversion from every thing that is 
good. Thus, Cicero lamented that men are brought into life by nature as 
a step-mother, with a naked, frail, and infirm body , and with a soul prone 
to divers lusts . Seneca, one of the best of tlie Roman philosophers, 

observes, JYe are born in such a condition, that we are not subject to 
fewer disorders of the mind than of the body ; — that The seeds of all the 
vices are hi all men , though they do not break out in every one ; — and 
that To Confess them is the beginning yf our cure* And Hierocles called 
this universal moral taint, The domestic evil of mankind. Even some of 
the sprightliest poets bear their testimony to the same fact. Propertius 
could say, Every body has a vice to which he is inclined by nature. 
Horace declared, that No man is born free from vices, and that He is the 
best man who is oppressed with the least; that Mankind rush into wicked¬ 
ness, and always desire what is forbidden ; that Youth has the softness of 
wax to receive vicious impressions, and the hardness of rock to resist 
virtuous, admonitions; and, in short, that We are mad enough to attack 
heaven itself and that Our repeated crimes do not suffer the God of Heaven 
to lay aside his wrathful thunderbolts. And Juvenal has furnished a 
striking corroboration to the statement of Paul of Tarsus concerning the 
carnal mmd (Rom. viL 18 - 23 .), when he says that Nature, unchangeably 
Jixect, runs back to wickedness, as bodies to their centre. 

Further, there is reason to suppose, that the antient Celtic Druids 
expressly taught the defection of the human soul from a state of original 
rectitude; the invariable belief of the Brahmins, in Hindostan, is. that 
man is a fallen creature; and it is well known that a similar opinion was 
inculcated by the classical mythologists, and especially by Hesiod, in 
their descriptions of the gradual corruption of the human race, during the 
period subsequent to the golden age. Catullus represents the unhallowed 
period, when justice was put to flight, and brothers imbrued their hands 
in fraternal blood, while incest and sacrilege alienated the mind of God 
rom man : and Tacitus marks out the progress of depravity, from a period 
free from oftence and punishment, to a flagitious and abandoned wicked¬ 
ness, devoid even of fear. Thus, “Providence seems to have drawn 
evidence of the guilt of men from their own confessions, and to have pre- 
served their testimony for the conviction of s ubsequent times.” * F 

1 vol.i. pp. 65— 71.; Edwards, vol.i. dd. 108—110 • Rn OrW* 7-' 

hetween Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 163—1 65.; Fletcher’s Appeal to Matter 
of Fact, pp. 14S—.147. ; Cormack’s Inquiry into the Doctrine of Originaf Sin pp 24— 

; in which works the proofs of the facts above stated are given in detail. ’ 
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4. The Form assumed by the Tempter, 

^ When he seduced our first parents, has been handed down in the tra¬ 
ditions of most aritient nations, particularly the Persians, Hindoos, Greeks 
the Egyptians, and the Scythians or Goths; and though animals of the 
serpent tribe were worshipped by some of the Pagans, as the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, as symbols of the good demon 1 , yet they were 
more generally regarded as types or figures of the evil principle. 2 

5. There is nothing, in which the traditions and opinions of the 
heathens bear stronger testimony to the doctrines of Scripture, than 
the conviction which prevailed, of the necessity of an Atonement 
for Sin, and of the Intervention of a Divine Mediator, and 
the universal practice of devoting piacular victims, which has at one 
period or other equally prevailed in every quarter of the globe. 

It has been alike adopted by the most barbarous, and by the most 
savage nations. 44 The rude idolater of the recently discovered hemi¬ 
sphere, and the polished votary of polytheism, equally concur in the 
belief that without shedding of blood there can be no remission of sins. 
Nor was the life of the brute creation always deemed sufficient to remove 
the taint of guilt and to avert the wrath of heaven. The death of a nobler 
victim was frequently required ; and the altars of paganism were bedewed 
with torrents of human blood.” Thus, the Canaan it es caused their first¬ 
born to pass through the fire, in order to appease the anger of their false 
deities; and one of the kings of Moab is said to have offered up his 
eldest son as a burnt-offering, when in danger from the superior power of 
the Edomites. 3 44 Nor was the belief that the gods were rendered pro¬ 

pitious by this peculiar mode of sacrifice confined to the nations which 
were more immediately contiguous to the territories of Israel. We learn 
from Homer, that a whole hecatomb of firstling lambs was no uncommon 
offering among his countrymen 4 ; and the antient Goths having laid it 
down as a principle, that the effusion of the bipod of animals appeased 
the anger of the gods, and that their justice turned aside upon the 
victims those strokes which were destined for men 5 , soon proceeded to 
greater lengths, and adopted the horrid practice of devoting human 
victims. In honour of the mystical number three, a number deemed 
particularly dear to heaven, every ninth month witnessed the groans and 
dying struggles of nine unfortunate victims. The fatal blow being struck, 
the lifeless bodies were consumed in the sacred fire which was kept per¬ 
petually burning ; while the blood, in singular conformity with the Levi- 
tical ordinances, was sprinkled, partly upon the surrounding multitude, 
partly upon the trees of the hallowed grove, and partly upon the images 
of their idols. 6 Even the remote inhabitants of America retained similar 
customs, and for similar reasons. It is observed by Acosta, that, in 
cases of sickness, it was usual for a Peruvian to sacrifice his son to 
Virachoca, beseeching him to spare his life, and to be satisfied with the 
blood of his child . 7 

u Whence, then,” we may ask with the learned author to whose 
researches this section is so deeply indebted ; “ Whence, then, could 

1 This is a manifest relic of the tempter’s assuming the form of a goodly serpent, and 
appearing like a good demon, or angel of light, when he tempted Eve. 

a Faber, vol.i. pp, 71—76. Edwards, vol. i. pp.Ill—114. Gray, vol. i. pp. 161, 162. 

3 2 Kings iii. 27. Other instances of human sacrifices may be seen in p.6. supra, note 1. 

4 Iliad, lib. iv. ver. 202. 5 Mallet’s North. Antiq. vol. i. c. 7. 

6 Mallet’s North. Antiq. vol. i. c. 7. — 01 ai Magni Hist. lib. iii. c. 7. 

7 Acost. apud Purch. Filgr. bookix. c.ll. p. 885* 
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originate this universal practice of devoting the first-born, either of 
man or beast, and of offering it up as a burnt offering ? Whence, 
but from a deep and antient consciousness of moral depravation ? 
Whence, but from some perverted tradition, respecting the true 
sacrifice to be once offered for the sins of all mankind ? In the 
oblation of the first-born, originally instituted by God himself, and 
faithfully adhered to both by Jew and Gentile, we behold the death 
of him, who was the first-born of his virgin-mother, accurately 
though obscurely exhibited. And in the constant use of fire, the 
invariable scriptural emblem of wrath and jealousy, we view the in¬ 
dignation of that God, who is a consuming fire, averted from our 
guilty race, and poured out upon the immaculate head of our great 
Intercessor. Had a consciousness of purity reigned in the bosoms 
of the antient idolaters, it does not appear, why they should have had 
more reason to dread the vengeance of the deity, than to expect and 
to claim his favour ; yet that such a dread did universally prevail, is 
too well known to require the formality of a laboured demonstration.” 1 

IV. The Translation of Enoch 

May be traced in the Grecian fables of the translation of their heroes 
° r demigods, and particularly of Hesperus and Astrea (among the antient 
Greeks) who are fabled to have ascended to heaven alive, and to have 
been turned into stars and celestial signs; of Dhruva among the Hindoos ; 
of Buddha among the Ceylonese, and of Xaca (another name for Buddha) 
among the Calmucks of Siberia . ,J 

V. The Longevity of the Antediluvian Inhabitants, men¬ 
tioned by Moses, is confirmed by various heathen writers. 

u All, says Josephus, t£ who have committed to writing the antiquities 
either of the Greeks or Barbarians, attest this longevity of the men before 
the flood. And he immediately subjoins, —- u Manetho, who wrote an 
account of the Egyptians, Berosus, who compiled [an account of] the 
affairs of Clialdsea, and Mochus, and Hestiseus, and with them Hierony¬ 
mus the Egyptian, who had treated of the affairs of Egypt, agree with me 
m * -^ so bLsiod? and Hecataeus, and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus, 
and Ephorus, and Nicolaus, relate that the antients lived a thousand 
y^S rs *-v : ' traditions of the longevity of men, in former ages, are 

still to be found among the Burmans of the further Indian Peninsula, and 
also among the Chinese. 4 


1 Faber’s Hor. Mos. vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 

® Faber, vol. i pp.89—91. Edwards, vol. I p. 117. 

3 Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. i. c. 3. (al. 4.) On the authors above cited by Josephus 

f. th* “ d ! hat “ tbese mcn either were w Possession of traditions rclatin- 

to this fact, or that they borrowed them from Moses: and in either case our purpose is 
answered. For if they received them from prevalent traditions,hT wTll be that 

these traditions had originally some foundation in fact; and they correspond with^The 
sacred history. But if they borrowed them from Moses’, two our 

pa t. It is proved that such a man as Moses did really exist; that his writings were then 
extant; that they were in substance what they now are ; and that tfey be^tn anLthv 
more remote than these, which are allowed to be the most antient of the helthen wrherf 

writ« s °rcomIin e facts a£ Wheri"^^ " ed ’ and that it was supposed by thes^ 
their testimony sprang from this Narration o^Lmanfe?^^ 

4 Faber, vol. i. pp. 92, 93. 
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VI. The Mosaic account of Men of a Gigantic Stature, Who 
were inured to deeds of lawless violence and rapine. 

Is confirmed by the Greek and Latin poets, who relate that there were 
giants in the first ages of the world, and also by the Greek and Latin 
historians, particularly by Pausanias and Philostratus among the Greeks, 
and Pliny among the Romans, who have recorded that, on opening some 
sepulchres, the bodies of men were found to be much larger in old times. 
Josephus also speaks of bones seen in his days, of a magnitude almost 
exceeding credibility. 1 These testimonies of historians of former ages 
to the generally gigantic stature of men, furnish a satisfactory answer to 
the petty cavils of those who object to the credibility of Moses, from his 
mentioning the gigantic size of Og’s bedstead. (Deut. iii. 11.) But men 
of very large size are occasionally seen even in our days. Some allow¬ 
ance may also be made for royal vanity ; as Alexander the Great ordered 
his soldiers to enlarge the size of their beds that they might give to the 
Indians, in succeeding ages, a great idea of the prodigious stature of the 
Macedonian soldiers. 2 

VII. No part of the Mosaic history has been more ridiculed by 
the opposers of revelation, than the narrative of the Deluge: though 
no fact that ever occurred in the world is so well attested both by 
natural and civil history. 

1. Proofs of that event from Natural History. 

It has been asserted that the relation of the deluge, contained in 
the seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, is contrary to philosophy, 
and that the deluge could not be universal, because no stock of water 
could be found sufficient to overflow the earth to the degree repre¬ 
sented by Moses. The Hebrew historian, however, expressly asserts 
that it was universal, and his relation is confirmed by the fossilised 
remains of animals belonging to a former world, which are found in 
every quarter of the globe . 

Thus, the highest eminences of the earth, as the Andes, the Alps, the 
Apennines, the Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, and Ararat, in short, all the 
mountains of every region under heaven, where search has been made, 
conspire in one uniform and universal proof that the sea was spread over 
their highest summits; for they are found to contain shells, skeletons of 
fish, and marine animals of every kind. The bones of extinct animals 
have been found in America, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, and in the 
Cordilleras, at 7,200 feet above the level of the sea. In central Asia, the 
evidence is still more decisive, the fossilised remains of the horse, deer, 
and bear species having been brought to England from the Himalaya 
mountains, from an elevation of more than 16,000 feet. 3 Further, skele¬ 
tons of the elephant and rhinoceros, natives of Africa and southern Asia, 
have been dug up on the steppes or table-lands of Tartary and Siberia; 
and remains of elephants have been found in various parts of England. 4 


i The passages from the historians above mentioned are given at length in Grotius de 
Yeritate, lib. i. c. 16. 

a Bp. Watson’s Apology in answer to Paine, p. 34. “ My philosophy,” he adds, “teaches 
me to doubt of many things, but it does not teach me to reject every testimony which is op¬ 
posite to experience. Had I been born in Shetland, 1 could, on proper testimony, have 
believed in the existence of the Lincolnshire ox, or the largest dray-horse in London ; 
though the oxen and horses of Shetland had not been bigger than mastiffs.” Ibid. p. 35. 

3 Quarterly Review, vol. xxix. p.X55» 

4 Prof. Buckland’s Reliquiae Diluvian®, p.I7S. 
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Crocodiles, chiefly of the Asiatic species, have been discovered in various 
parts of Europe: the gigantic mammoth (an animal which has hitherto 
been supposed exclusively to belong to the antediluvian world) has been 
found in the most northern parts of Russia, and also in North America, 
and in Ireland. The fossil bones and teeth of the rhinoceros, hippopota¬ 
mus, tiger, and hyaena 1 (animals found in Africa and the east), and of the 
bear and numerous other animals, have been found in England : to which 
we may add trees of vast dimensions with their roots and tops, and some 
also with leaves and fruit, discovered at the bottom of mines and marle-pits, 
not only in regions where no trees of such kind were ever known to grow, 
but also where it is demonstrably impossible that they should grow; which 
effect could only be produced by the fountains of the great deep being 
broken up. Further, the drifting of the ark northwards, from Noah’s 
settlement to mount Ararat, leads us to infer that the main current of 
the waters of the deluge came from the south: and that this was the case 
is most evident from the present appearances of the great continents of 
the terraqueous globe ; whose deep southern indentations and bold pro¬ 
jecting capes on the north, together with the chaotic subversions of the 
ghauts of Hindostan, as well as of the mountains of Abyssinia and Caf- 
fraria, and of those in the neighbourhood of the streights of Magellan, — 
all conspire to prove that such tremendous disruptions were originally 
caused by the waters of the great deep; which rushed northwards with 
considerable fury at first, though they afterwards grew less violent towards 
the end of their progress. There are also traces of prodigious disruptions 
of the earth in high northern regions, as if on purpose to absorb the 
redundant waters from the south: and in some parts, as in Norway, whole 
countries have been uplifted on one side, and half buried on the other in 
vast gulphs which opened to receive them. To these facts we may add, 
that all the researches of the most eminent geologists tend to prove the 
recent population of the world, and that its present surface is not of very 
antient formation. 2 


Physical Objection to the Mosaic History of the Deluge 

REFUTED. 

Decisive as these facts are, it has been attempted to set aside the 
Mosaic narrative, by some alleged marks of antiquity, which certain 
continental philosophers have affirmed to exist in the strata of the 
lava of Mount JEtna. Thus, Count Borch has attempted to prove 
that volcanic mountain to be eight thousand years old, by the different 
strata of lava which have been discovered. And in the vaults and 


' The reader will find a copious and interesting account of the antediluvian remains of- 

byamas, discovered in a cave at Kirkdale in Yorkshire, in the year 182], by the Rev. Pro¬ 
fessor Buckland, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 
1822, Part. I. pp, 171 236. and also in his “ Reliquiae Diluvianaj, or Observations on 

the Organic Remains contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on other 
Geological Phenomena, attesting the Action of an Universal Deluge.” London, 18®3 4to" 
That the Mosaic history, particularly of the deluge, is not inconsistent with geological 
discoveries, is clearly proved by Mr. Sumnerin his “ Treatise on the Records of the Creation,” 
vol. i. pp, 267—285. But the fullest view of the harmony between geological discoveries 
and the Mosaic history will be found in Mr. Granville Penn’s “ Comparative Estimate of 
the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,” a work abounding in sound doctrine, founded upon 
close reasoning, and admirably opposed to the tampering facility of some writers on o-eoloV 
fAf scepticism and incredulity of others, (second Edition, Svols.Svo. London! 
182o,) and the Rev. James Kennedy’s Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mosaic Records 
of the Creation. London, 1827. 2vols. 8vo. 

a I he proofs of this important fact are stated in M. Cuvier’s Jissay on the Theory of the 
Earth, sect. 22. ot Mr. Kerr s translation, • 
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pits which have been sunk to a great depth about -Etna,,. the Canon 
Recupero affirmed that seven strata of lava have been found, each 
with a surface of soil upon them, which (he assumes) would require 
two thousand years to accumulate upon each stratum : and, reason¬ 
ing from analogy, he calculates that the lowest of these strata must 
have flowed from the mountain fourteen thousand years ago ! 

Answer. —Nothing can be more fallacious than this argument, ifindeed 
it deserves to be dignified with the name of an argument. For, who 
knows what causes have operated to produce volcanic eruptions at very 
unequal periods ? Who has kept a register of the eruptions of any burn¬ 
ing mountain for. one thousand years, to say nothing of three or four 
thousand ?* Who can say that the strata of earth were formed in equal 
periods ? J The time for the formation of the uppermost and’ last is pro¬ 
bably not known,, much less the respective periods of the lower strata. 
One might have been formed'in a year, another, in a century. The phi¬ 
losophers above mentioned are wholly ignorant of the cause of any one of 
these earthy strata. They build one hypothesis upon another, and to 
believe their whole argument requires stronger faith than to believe a 
miracle. Faith in a miracle rests upon testimony; but faith in their 
scheme must be founded on an extreme desire to prove a falsehood. 
But the analogy, on which it has been attempted to build the hypothesis 
just mentioned, is contradicted by another analogy, which is grounded 
on more certain facts. 

iEtna and Vesuvius resemble each other in the causes that produce 
their eruptions, in-the nature of their lavas, and in the time necessary to 
mellow them into soil fit for vegetation. This being admitted; which no 
philosopher will deny, the Canon Recupero’s analogy will prove just 
nothing at all. We can produce an instance of seven different lavas, with 
interjacent strata of vegetable earth, which have flowed from mount Ve¬ 
suvius within, the space, not of fourteen thousand, but of somewhat less 
than fourteen hundred years ; for then, according to our analogy, a stra¬ 
tum of lava maybe covered with vegetable soil in about two hundred and 
fifty years, instead, of, requiring two thousand for that purpose. The 
eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed Herculaneum and Pbrapeii, is 
rendered still more celebrated by the death of the elder Pliny, recorded 
in his nephew's letter to Tacitus. This - event happened 1 A. IX 79 ; but 
we are informed by unquestionable authority 1 , that the matter which 
covers Herculaneum is not the produce of one eruption only, for there 
are evident marks, that the matter of sax-eruptions has taken, its course 
over that which lies immediately over the town, and which was the cause 
of its destruction ; and 1 these strata are either of lava or-of burnt matter, 
with veins of good soil between. Whence it is evident, with what ease a 
little attention and increase of knowledge may remove asgreat-difficulty. 2 

2. But the fact off the universality of the deluge does not rest on 
the. evidence arising from the organic remains of the former world 
which have been discovered:- nor is its history confined to the 
Scriptures. Civil History likewise affords many, evidences which 
support the Mosaic account of the deluge. Thus,. 

[i.] The Paucity of Mankind^ and the vast tracts of uninhabited 


1 Sir W. Hamilton’s Remarks on, the Nature of the Soil .of Naples and its Vicinity, in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, voL lxi. p. 7. 

~ Bp. Watson’s Apology for Christianity, in reply to Gibbon, pp, 255— 263* London,, 
W76; or pp. 151*—155. .of the 8vo, edition, London, 1808. 

VOL. I.. M 
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land, which are mentioned in the accounts of the first ages, show 
that mankind are sprung lately from a small stock, and even suit the 
time assigned by Moses before the flood. To which we may add, 
that the great number of small kingdoms and petty states, in the first 
ages, concur to the same purpose. 

“ Most eminent nations,” it has been well observed, “ like great families, 
have at all times been fond of extolling up their pedigree, and carrying 
it as high as possible; and, where no marks remain of the successive alter¬ 
ations in their state, are apt to imagine that it has always been the same. 
Hence the many foolish pretences among the antients, to their being 
aborigines of the countries they had inhabited time out of mind; hence 
they were led to make their several gods the founders of their government. 
They knew but very little of the world; and the tradition which they 
t had of that little was so far mixed and corrupted with romance, that it 
’ served only to confound them. 1 Upon the removal of this cloud by the 
more diligent and accurate inquiry of the moderns, we see ahtient history 
beginning to clear up, the world puts on a very different face, and all 
parts of it appear conformable to each other, and to the late better known 
course of things; as is proved, very clearly, in various instances, by a 
learned and ingenious writer. 2 — We find the marvellous in all the annals 
of those times, and more especially in the great point of their antiquity, 
exceedingly reduced 3 , and our own plain accounts still more and more 
confirmed: whence we may be convinced, that both the peopling and 
cultivation of the earth arose at first from a few low beginnings; that it 
very gradually spread itself from some one centre 4 * * * * * * ; and that it has at 


1 « The grounds of the uncertainty of antient history may be seen in Stillingfleet, Or. 

Sac. book i. ch. 1. sect. 16. 18, &c. Comp, Bryant’s accurate account of it, passim. 
Of the Egyptian in particular, see Shaw’s Travels, pp. 4 17. 442. 4to. Comp, Baker, 
on Hist, and Chron. Reflect, ch. 10, and II. Shuckford’s Connection, vol.ii. book viii 
Winder s History of Knowledge, vol. li. ch. 10. sect. 4, &c. Bp. Clayton’s Remarks 
on the Origin of Hieroglyphics, p. 58, &c. Goguet, vol. iii. diss. iii. p. 269. That the 
Babylonish empire was not so old as has been pretended, see Le Clare on Gen. x 10 
Concerning the fabulous antiquity of the Chinese, see Conclusion of Mod. Hist II 
p. 95. fol. ” ‘ * * 

2 See Bryant’s Analysis of Antient Mythology, passim. 

3 “ -fill men come to a scrutiny, they are very apt to imagine that a number is vastly 
greater than it is. I have often asked people to guess how many men there have been in 
a direct line between the present king of England [George II.] and Adam, meaning only 
one man my generation j the king’s father, grandfather, &c. The answer made upon a 

' f u . n conjecture, has always been, some thousand ; whereas it is evident from a caleu- 
. Jation, there have not been two hundred. For the space of time between Adam and 

Christ, let us take the genealogy of our Saviour, preserved by St. Luke, in which the 
names between Adam and Christ, exclusive of both, are but seventy-four. From the 
birth of Christ to the birth of the king, were sixteen hundred and eighty years. Let it be 
supposed that m the hst of the king’s progenitors, every son was born when his father 
was twenty-five years old, which is as early as can be supposed, one with another. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, there were four generations in every hundred years: i. e. in 

lose sixteen hundred and eighty-three years, there were sixty-seven generations: which 
fm-tv’nn V p n> “w*if *° ° tt [< j re «? in « seventy-four, will make no more than a hundred and 

p «■* 

“ Tina has been observed by Is.Casaubon in one respect, viz. in relation to language. 

‘ Hngua. carter* eo manifestiora et magis express 
oriyms Hebraic® vestigia servasse, et nunc servare, quo proplus ab antiqua et Lima 

from tlTf b de • abfuerunt ’ &c ; A confirmation of it, in some other respects! may be had 
vol if /n W i n ? ran ®’ i « 6fe 'P«r ticu ! ar » as Hartley justly calls it: (Obsetv. on Man, 
v°i' ■ l’- 1 .’ 3 -) 11 appears from history, that the different nations of the world have 

had, c®tem panbns, more or less knowledge, civil and religious, in proportion a, S 
were nearer to, or had more intimate communication with, Egypt, Palestine, Chaldffia, 
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all times proceeded by pretty near the same slow regular steps as it does 
at present.” 1 

Sir William Jones lias shown that the traditions of the present heathen 
nations of Asia are not of more authority than the traditions of the antient 
nations of Asia and Europe. “ We find,” he says, <e no certain monu¬ 
ment or even probable tradition of nations planted, empires and states 
raised, laws enacted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en¬ 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at most 
fifteen or sixteen centuries before the birth of Christ,And it is a well 
known fact, that for the first thousand years of that period we have no 
history unmixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, but 
eminently distinguished, nation descended from Abraham. The Chinese 
do not pretend that any historical monument existed among them, in the 
age of Confucius, more antient than eleven hundred years before the 
Christian epoch. And the researches of those, who are most deeply 
skilled in the literature and antiquities of the Hindoos, have shown that 
the dawn of true Indian history appears only three or four centuries 
before the Christian sera; the preceding ages being clouded by allegory 
or fable. 2 

[iL] The late Invention and Progress of Arts and Sciences also con¬ 
cur to confirm the Mosaic history of the antediluvians: for, as the 
Jewish legislator mentions little of their arts, so it appears from the 
late invention of these after the flood that those who were preserved 
from it were possessed but of few arts. 

Since the history of past ages has been more narrowly examined, it has 
been proved that the antients were far less knowing and expert, than, by 
a superstitious reverence for every thing remote, we once were ac¬ 
customed to suppose. Some of them, indeed, have described their 
knowledge in lofty strains, and perhaps, for their times, and in comparison 


and the other countries that were inhabited by the most eminent persons amongst the first 
descendants of Noah; and by those who are said in Scripture to have had particular 
revelations made to them by God : and that the first inhabitants of the extreme parts of the 
world, reckoning Palestine as the centre, were in general mere savages. Now all this is 
utterly inexplicable upon the footing of infidelity ; of the exclusion of all divine commu¬ 
nications. Why should not human nature be as sagacious, and make as many discoveries, 
civil and religious, at the Cape of Good Hope, or in America, as in Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, or Rome? Nay, why should Palestine so far exceed them all, as 
it did confessedly. Allow the Scripture accounts, and all will be clear and easy. Man¬ 
kind after the flood were first dispersed from the plains of Mesopotamia. Some of the 
chief heads of families settled there, in Palestine, and in Egypt. Palestine had after¬ 
wards extraordinary divine illuminations bestowed upon its inhabitants, the Israelites and 
Jews. Hence its inhabitants had the purest notions of God, and the wisest civil establish¬ 
ment. Next after them come the Egyptians and Chaldaeans; who, not being removed 
from their first habitations, and living in fertile countries watered by the Nile, Tigris, and 
Euphrates, may be supposed to have preserved more both of the antediluvian and post¬ 
diluvian revelations j also to have had more leisure for invention, and more free com¬ 
munication with the Israelites and Jews than any other nations. Whereas those small 
parties which were driven farther and farther from each other into the extremities of heat 
and cold, entirely occupied in providing necessaries for themselves, and also cut off by 
rivers, mountains, or distance, from all communication with Palestine, Egypt, and Chal¬ 
dea, would lose much of their orignal stock, and have neither inclination nor ability to 
invent more.’ Compare Bryant’s Analysis, passim. Of the several arts, customs reli¬ 
gious rites and civil institutions which first arose in Asia, see Conclusion ot Mod. Hist, 
p. loo. fol. Any one that fairly examines history will find those accounts more probable, 
than that extraordinary supposition of Lord Boiingbroke, viz. that science may have come 
originally from west to east. Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, vol, iv. p.14. 

1 Bp. Law’s Theory of Religion, pp. 238—241, 8vo. 1820. 

2. Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 191. HS. Svo. edit, 
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with some of their neighbours, it may have been considerable : and yet it 
is more than probable that such accounts are chiefly owing to their igno¬ 
rance of the true state of mankind. This is particularly the case with the 
Egyptians, whose learning has been so much extolled. Though this 
country has been styled the Mother of Arts, as well as Mistress of Reli¬ 
gion, and was, no doubt, as early polished as most countries ; yet if we 
be allowed to judge of her improvement in other parts of science, from 
that most important one, and that which in all reason should have been 
most cultivated, viz. that of medicine, of which she also claims the first 
invention, we shall not have much room to admire her highest advances. 
“ It must evidently appear/’ says a learned writer, “ that the Egyptians 
could have no such physicians in the days of Moses, as Diodorus and 
Herodotus seem to suppose : it is much more probable that long after 
these times, they were, like the Babylonians, entirely destitute of persons 
skilful in curing any diseases that might happen amongst them ; and that 
the best method they could think of, after consulting their oracles, was, 
when any one was sick, to have as many persons see and speak to him as 
possibly could ; so that if any one who saw the sick person had had the 
like distemper, he might say what was proper to be done in that con¬ 
dition/’ 1 

The pretences which the Egyptians made to antiquity, so much beyond 
the times recorded in the Scriptures, proceeded from their calculating by 
lunar years or months; or from their reckoning the dynasties of their 
kings in succession, which were contemporary. For Herodotus 2 mentions 
twelve Egyptian kings reigning at one time. They had such different 
accounts, however, of chronology that, as it is affirmed, some of them 
computed about thirteen thousand years more than others, from the ori¬ 
ginal of their dynasties to the time of Alexander the Great. 3 The solar 
year, in use among the Egyptians, who were most celebrated for astro¬ 
nomy, was so imperfect, that they said the sun had several times changed 
its course since the beginning of their dynasties; imputing the defect of 
their own computation to the sun’s variation; or else affecting to speak 
something wonderful and extravagant. And Cassini has found the ac¬ 
count of eclipses, at the beginning of Diogenes Laertius, to be false; 
which is a farther confutation of the fabulous pretences of the Egyptians 
to antiquity. The earliest astronomical observations to be met with, 
which were made in Egypt, are those performed by the Greeks of Alex¬ 
andria, less'than three, hundred years before Christ, as Dr. Halley has 
dbserved 4 ,: and, since tlie : recent - discoveries in the Egyptian Hierogly¬ 
phics of our great archaeologist Dr. Young, and of MM, Letronne and 
Champollion in France, it has been ascertained that the celebrated 
zodiacs of Esn<S and Dendera, to which some modem antagonists of 
divine revelation had assigned an incalculable antiquity, are posterior to 
the time of Jesus Christ, as well as the edifices on the ceilings of which 
•they were painted ! 5 

The pretensions of the Chalclseans to profound attainments in science 
have been shown to be equally unfounded. According to Berosus, they 
supposed the moon to be a luminous body, whence it is evident that they 
vcould have no great skill in astronomy: besides, they wanted instruments 


1 Shuckford, Connect, book ix. p. 167. Bp. Law’s Theory of Religion, p. 246. 

a Lib.ii. c.151. 

3 Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 

4 Wotton on Ant. and Mod. Learning, ch, 23. Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, 
^vol. i. pp. 335—337. 

•®*Cell«*rier, de I’Origine Authentique efc Divine de l’Ancien Testament, pp. 100—10,4. 
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for making exact calculations. All that remains of their boasted astro¬ 
nomical discoveries is only'seven eclipses of the moon ; and even those 
are but very coarsely set down, the oldest, not being more than seven 
hundred years before Christ: whence it is evident.that they had made but 
little progress in this science. And j though Callisthenes is said, by Por¬ 
phyry, to have brought observations from Babylon to Greece, upwards 
of nineteen hundred years older than Alexander ;■ yet, as the proper au¬ 
thors of those observations neither made any mention nor use of them, 
this circumstance renders his report justly suspected for a fable. * So 
little ground is there for us to depend upon the accounts of time and the. 
vain boasts of antiquity, which these nations have made. 

The Greeks had their astronomy from Babylon 2 ; and the Athenians- 
had but three hundred and sixty days in their year, in the time of Deme¬ 
trius Phlaereus 3 ; yet Dr. Halley further observes, that the Greeks were 
the first practical astronomers, who endeavoured in earnest to make 
themselves masters of the science; and that Thales was the first who 
could predict an eclipse in Greece, not six hundred years before Christ?; 
and that Hipparchus made the first catalogue of the fixed stars not above 
one hundred and fifty years before Christ. 

According to the well known observation of Varro 4 , there was nothing 
that can deserve the name of history to be found among the Greeks be¬ 
fore the Olympiads; which commenced only about twenty years before 
the building of Rome : and Plutarch informs us, how little the tables of 
the Olympiads are to be relied on. 5 ' Whatever learning or knowledge 
of antient times the Romans had, they borrowed it from the Gfeeks. Fdr 
they were so little capable of transmitting their own affairs down to pos¬ 
terity, with any exactness in point of time, that for many ages they had 
neither dials nor hour-glasses, by which to measure their days and nights*, 
for common use; and for three hundred years they knew no-such things 
as hours, or the like distinctions, but computed their time only from noon 

to noon. „ ' _ 

The pretensions of the Chinese to antiquity appear equally vam, and’ 
upon the same grounds. They, too, understand little or nothing of astro¬ 
nomy. Indeed 1 they themselves confess, that their antiquities are in great 
part fabulous, and they acknowledge that their most antient books were 
m hieroglyphics ; which were not expounded by any one who lived 
nearer than one thousand seven hundred years to the first author of them; 
that the numbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, or that months 
are put for years. But of what antiquity or authority soever their first 
writers were, there is little or no credit to be given to the books now re¬ 
maining, since the general destruction of all antient books by the Eta-- 
peror Xi Hoam Ti. He lived only about two hundred years before 
Christ, and commanded, upon pain of death, all the monuments of anti?- 
quity to be destroyed, relating either to history or philosophy, especially 
the books of Confucius: and killed many of their learned men : so that 
from bis time, they have only some fragments of old authors left.—Ine 
Chinese are a people vain enough to say any thing that may favour their 
pretences to antiquity, and love to magnify themselves to the Europeans; 


1 Dr. Halley, in Wotton’s Observations on Learning, ch.23. Stanley, in his History of 

Philosophy,, (pp.757,758. Lond. 1753,) has shown that Porphyry s account is^ntit ed to 
little credit; since there is nothing extant in the Chaldean astrology more antient than 
the aara of Nabonassar, which begins only 747 years before Christ. ^ 

2 Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 109. 

3 Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiv. c. 6. c , .... XT ^ . ... 

4 Censorimis. Do Die Natali, c.21. 5 Plutarch, in Numa, imUo.. 
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which makes them endeavour to have it believed that them antiquities are 
sufficiently entire, notwithstanding this destruction of them books. But 
the fact is well known to be otherwise 1 :—and that, upon inspection, it 
was found, that their instruments were useless; and that after all their 
boasted skill in astronomy, they were not able to make an exact calendar, 
and their tables of eclipses were so incorrect, that they could scarcely 
foretell about what time that of the sun should happen. 2 3 In like manner, 
the boasted antiquity, claimed for the science and records ot the Hin¬ 
doos over those of Moses by some modern writers, has been fully exposed 
since scientific Europeans have become fully acquainted with them lan¬ 
guage. “ The Hindoos, perhaps the most antiently civilised people on 
the face of the earth, and who have least deviated from their originally 
established forms, have unfortunately no history. Among an infinite 
number of books of mystical theology and abtruse metaphysics, they do 
not possess a single volume that is capable of affording any distinct ac¬ 
count of their origin, or of the various events that have occurred to their 
communities. Their Maha-Bharata, or pretended great history, is nothing 
more than a poem. The Pouranas are mere legends; on computing 
which with the Greek and Latin authors, it is excessively difficult to 
establish a few slight coincidences of chronology, and even that is con¬ 
tinually broken off and interrupted, and never goes back farther than the 
time of Alexander.* It is now clearly proved, that their famous astrono¬ 
mical tables, from which it has been attempted to assign a prodigious 
antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calculated backwards 4 ; and it has 
been lately ascertained, that their Surya-Siddhanta, which they consider 
as their most antient astronomical treatise, and pretend to have been re¬ 
vealed to their nation more than two millions of years ago, must have 
been composed within the seven hundred and fifty years last past. 5 Their 
Vedas or sacred books, judging from the calendars which are conjoined 
with them, and by which they are guided in their religious observances, 
and estimating the colures indicated in these calendars, may perhaps go 
back about three thousand two hundred years, which nearly coincides 
with the epoch of Moses. 6 Yet the Hindoos are not entirely ignorant of 
the revolutions which have affected the globe, as their theology has in 
some measure consecrated certain successive destructions which its sur¬ 
face has already undergone, and is still doomed to experience : and they 
only carry back the last of those, which have already happened, about 
five thousand years 7 ; besides which, one of these revolutions is described 
in terms nearly corresponding with the account given by Moses. 8 It is 


1 Martin Hist. Sin. — Le Compte’s Memoir. 

2 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 339—343.; and see also Winder’s 
History of Knowledge, vol. ii. chapters x.~xx., where the facts above stated are confirmed 
by proofs. Additional testimonies to the late date and imperfect progress of knowledge 
among the Chinese, may be seen in the facts and authorities collected by Bp. Law', in his 
Theory of Religion, pp.243—24 5* note (z). 

3 Consult the elaborate memoir of Mr. Paterson, respecting the kings of Magadaha em¬ 
perors of Hindostan, and upon the epochs of Vicramadityia and Salahanna, in the Calcutta 
Memoirs, vol. ix. 

4 See Expos, du Syst. du Monde, by Count Laplace, p.330. 

b gee the Memoirs by Mr. Bentley, on the Antiquity of the Surya-Siddhanta, in the 
Calcutta Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 537. and the Memoir by the same author on the Astronomical 
Systems of the Hindoos, ibid, vol.ix. p. 195. 

6 See the Memoir by Mr. Colebrooke upon the Vedas, and particularly p.4.93. in the 
Calcutta Memoirs, vol. viii. 

7 Voyage to India by M. le Gentil, i. 235. Bentley in the Calcutta Memoirs, vol. ix. 
p. 222. Paterson in ditto, ibid. p.85. 

8 Sir William Jones says, « We may fix the time of Buddah, or the ninth great incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu, in the year 1014, before the birth of Christ. The Cashmirians, who 
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also very remarkable, that the epoch, at which they fix the commence¬ 
ment of the reigns of their first human sovereigns of the race of the sun 
and moon, is nearly the same at which the antient authors of the west 
have placed the origin of the Assyrian monarchy, or about four thousand 
years ago.” 1 

From all these particulars it is evident how little credit is to be 
given to the pretences which the several nations among the heathens 
have made to antiquity, without any ground from history, but upon 
uncertain calculations of astronomy, in which science they actually 
had but little or no skill. 

[iii.] The truth of the Mosaic history of the deluge is confirmed by 
the Tradition of it, which universally obtained. If such an event 
had ever happened, it is natural to expect that some traces of it will 
be found in the records of pagan nations as well as in those of 
Scripture. Indeed it is scarcely probable, not to say possible, that 
the knowledge of so great a calamity should be utterly lost to the 
rest of the world, and should be confined to the Jewish nation alone. 
We find, however, that this is by no means the case: a tradition of 
the deluge, in many respects accurately coinciding with the Mosaic 
account of it, has been preserved almost universally among the 
antient nations. It is indeed a very remarkable fact concerning the 
deluge, that the memory of almost all nations ends in the history of 
it, even of those nations which were unknown until they were dis¬ 
covered by enterprising voyagers and travellers; and that the tra¬ 
ditions of the deluge were kept up in all the rites and ceremonies of 
the Gentile world. And it is observable, that the further we go 
back, the more vivid the traces appear, especially in those countries 
which were nearest to the scene of action. The reverse of this 
would happen, if the whole were originally a fable. The history 
would not only be less widely diffused; but, the more remote our 
researches, the less light we should obtain; and however we might 
strain our sight, the objects would by degrees grow faint, and the 
scene would terminate in clouds and darkness. Besides, there 
would not have been that correspondence and harmony in the tra- 


boast of his descent in their kingdom, assert that he appeared on earth about two centuries 
after Crishna, the Indian Apollo.-We have therefore determined another interest¬ 

ing epoch, by fixing the age of Crishna near the year 1214 before Christ, As the three 
first avatars or descents of Vishnu relate no less dearly to an universal deluge, in which 
eight persons only were saved, than the fourth and fifth do to the punishment of impiety 
and the humiliation of the proud ; we may for the present assume that the second, or silver 
age of the Hindoos, was subsequent to the dispersion from Babel; so that we have only a 
dark interval of about a thousand years, which were employed in the settlement of nations, 
and the cultivation of civilized society.*’ Works of Sir William Jones, vol.i, p. 29. 
London, 1799, 4to. 

1 Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, pp. 1 66 —159. The extravagant priority claimed for 
the Hindoo records and sciences over the writings of Moses by M. Bailly and some other 
modern infidel writers, has been fully disproved by Count Laplace, in his Exposition dji 
Syst&me du Monde, pp. 293, 294. 4to. or vol. it. pp.253, 254. of Mr. Pond’s English 
translation ; and by Capt. Wilford, and Mr. Bentley, in their elaborate Memoirs on Hindoo 
Chronology, inserted in the fifth volume of the Calcutta Memoirs or Asiatic Researches. 
The subject is also considered by Mr. Carwithen in the second of his Bampton Lectures; 
but the most compendious view of it is to be found in Hr. Nares’s Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 222—227. and especially his lucid and satisfactory note, pp.256—273. ; which, de¬ 
pending upon minute calculations and deductions, will not admit of abridgement. 
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ditions of different nations, which so plainly subsisted among them : 
now this could not be the result of chance, but must necessarily 
have arisen from the same history being universally acknowledged. 
These evidences are derived to us from people who were of differ¬ 
ent ages and countries, and, in consequence, widely separated from 
each other: and, what is extraordinary, they did not know, in many 
instances, the purport of the data which they transmitted, nor the 
value and consequence of their intelligence. In their mythology 
they adhered to the letter, without considering the meaning; and 
acquiesced in the hieroglyphic, though they were strangers to the 
purport of it. With respect to ourselves, it is a happy circumstance, 
not only that these histories have been transmitted to us, but also 
that, after an interval of so long a date, we should be able to see 
into the hidden mystery, and from these crude materials to obtain 
such satisfactory truths. We now proceed to notice a few of the 
most striking of these traditional narratives. 

Thus Berosus, the Chaldsean historian, following the most antient 
writings, as Josephus affirms l , has related the same things as Moses, 
of the deluge, and of mankind perishing in it, and likewise of the ark in 
which Nochus, the restorer of the human race, was preserved, being car¬ 
ried to the summit of the Armenian mountains. Hieronymus the Egyp¬ 
tian, who wrote the antiquities of the Phoenicians, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
and many others, mention these things, as Josephus 2 also testifies. Fur¬ 
ther, there is a fragment preserved of 3 Abydenus, an antient Assyrian 
.historian, in which mention is made of the deluge being foretold, before 
it happened, and of the birds being sent forth three different times to see 
whether the earth was dried, and of the ark being driven into Armenia. 
He and others agree with Moses in the main circumstances, but in lesser 
particulars sometimes adulterate the truth with fabulous mixtures. 
Alexandar Polyhistor, another antient historian, is cited by Cyril 4 of 
Alexandria, together with Abydenus, and both to the same purpose. 
He says, that in the reign of Xisuthrus (the same as Noah) was the great 
deluge; that Xisuthrus was saved, Saturn having predicted to him what 
should happen, and that he ought to build an ark, and, together with 
the fowls and creeping things, and cattle, to sail in it. 

Among the Greeks, Plato 5 mentions the great deluge, in which the 
cities were destroyed, and useful arts were lost; and suggests that there 
■was a great -and universal deluge before the particular inundations cele¬ 
brated by the 'Grecians. He plainly thought that there had been several 
deluges, but one greater than the rest. Moreover, it was the tradition 
of the Egyptians, as Diodorus 6 informs us, that most living creatures 
perished in the deluge, which was in Deucalion’s time. Ovid’s 7 descrip** 
tion of Deucalion’s flood is so well known and remembered by every 
scholar, that it is needless to point out its identity with Noah’s flood to 
any one who has received the least tincture of letters. Plutarch % in his 
treatise of the sagacity of animals, observes, that a dove was sent out by 

1 Josephus contra Apion. lib.i. § 19. edit. Hudson. 

s Joseph. Anticp lib.i. cap.S. 

3 Abyd. in Euseb. Praap. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 12. edit. Vigen. 

4 Cyril contra Jul. lib. i. p. 8. edit. Spanhemii. 

5 Plato de Leg, lib. iii, p. 677. tom. ii. Timseus, p. 23. tom.Hi. edit. Serrani. 

6 Diod. Sic. lib.i. p.10. edit. Ithodomani. 

7 Ovid. Metamor. lib.i. 

« X^hitarch, de Solertia Ammalium, p. 968. tom. ii. edit. Paris, 1624, 
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Deucalion, which entering into the ark again, was a sign of the con¬ 
tinuance of the flood, but afterwards flying away, was a sign of serene 
weather. Homer also plainly alludes to the particular of the rainbow, 
by 1 calling it a sign or token to men, t epa$ ay&pawcov. 

Lucian mentions 2 more than once the great deluge in Deucalion’s 
time, and the ark which preserved the small remnant of human kind. 
He describes also the particulars of Deucalion’s flood after the example 
of Noah’s flood: the present race of men was not the first, but the for¬ 
mer generation was all destroyed; this second race sprang from Deu¬ 
calion : the former was a wicked and profligate generation, for which 
reason this great calamity befel them ; the earth gave forth abundance 
of water, great showers of rain fell, and the rivers increased, and the 
sea swelled to such a degree, that all things were water, and all men 
perished: Deucalion alone was left for a second generation, on account 
of his prudence and piety; and he was preserved in this manner; he 
built a great ark, and entered into it, with his wife and children, and to 
him swine, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and all other creatures 
which the earth maintains, came in pairs: he received them all, and they 
hurt him not; on the contrary, there was by divine instinct great friend¬ 
ship among them, and they sailed altogether in the same ark, as long as 
the water prevailed. At the beginning and in the conclusion, he pro¬ 
fesses to have received this account from the Grecians, so that he can¬ 
not be suspected of borrowing it from Scripture . 3 

The orthodox among the antient Persians believed in a deluge, and that 
it was universal, and overwhelmed the whole earth. Similar traditions 
have prevailed in the East among the Hindoos, Burmans, and Chinese: 
of these, the tradition of the Chinese is particularly worthy of note, as 
it not only refers, both directly and indirectly, to the deluge itself, but 
also to the cause of it. The same tradition of a general flood is also to 
be traced among the antient Goths and Druids, as well as among the Mexi¬ 
cans, Peruvians, Brazilians, and Nicaraguans ; to whom may be added 
the very lately discovered inhabitants of Western Caledonia 4 , the Cree 
Indians, in the polar regions of North America 5 , the Otaheitans before 
their conversion to Christianity, and also the Sandwich Islanders. 6 


1 Iliad, xi. 28. 

2 Lucian in Timon, p.59. De Saltatione, p. 930. tom. i. et de Syria Dea, pp. 882, 
883. tom.ii. edit. Benedict!. 

3 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol.i. pp. 188—191. 

4 Harman’s Journal of Voyages and Travels in Western Caledonia, abridged in the 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi. p. 415. 

5 Capt. Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea, p.73. London, 1823. 4to. or vol. i. 
pp.113, 114. 8vo. edit. 

6 Most of the above noticed traditions are given at length in Mr. Faber’s Horae Mo¬ 
saics, vol.i. pp. 98—136. with references to various authorities for each. Mr. Bryant’s 
Analysis of Antient Mythology (3 vols. 4to. or 6 vols. 8vo.), however, is the completest 
work on the subject of the deluge, as preserved in the traditions of the antients; an 
abstract of his system is given in the Encyclopaedias, Britannica and Perthensis, article 
Deluge. Dr. Hales has concentrated the more important geological facts in his Analysis 
of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 327—337. But the reader who is desirous of prosecuting this 
subject is referred to Mr. Howard’s History of the Earth and Mankind, 4to.; Mr. Kir- 
wan’s Memoirs, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vols.v. vi. and viii-; to 
Mr. Townsend’s elaborate work on the Character of Moses as an Historian, 4to.; or to 
Mr. Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a Former World, 4 vols. 4to ; and especially to 
M. Cuvier’s great work on the same subject, of which Professor Jameson has given an 
interesting abstract at the end of Mr. Kerr’s translation of Cuvier’s Essay on the 
Theory of the Earth, pp. 229—267. Some very acute remarks and proofs on the subject 
of the deluge are also to be found in Dr, Nares’s Bampton Lectures, serm. vi. pp. 293. 
etseq* 
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From^ these various . evidences it is manifest, that the heathens 
were well acquainted with all the leading circumstances of the uni¬ 
versal deluge; that their traditions (though largely blended with 
fable) bear a striking resemblance to the narrative of Moses; and 
that the moral certainty of that great event is established on a basis 
sufficiently firm to bid defiance to the cavils of scepticism. Instead, 
therefore, of asserting (as it has recently been asserted, contrary to 
all the evidence furnished by natural and civil history,) that we 
have no sufficient evidence to induce us to believe that the deluge 
ever took place, “ let the ingenuity of unbelief first account satis¬ 
factorily for this universal agreement of the pagan world, and she 
may then, with a greater degree of plausibility, impeach the truth of 
the scriptural narrative of the deluge.” 1 

Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaic history of the 
deluge has been objected to, as an improbable event contrary to 
matter of fact. J 

Objection 1. The ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16.) could not contain all 
the animals which are sa^d to have entered it, together with the 
proper provisions for them during the time of the deluge. 

Answer -On accurate computation, the contrary has been proved : 

so that what was thought an objection becomes even an evidence for the 
truth of the Mosaic history. The dimensions of the ark were three 
hundred cubits m length, fifty in breath, and thirty in height; and it 
consisted of three stories or floors. Reckoning the cubit at eighteen 
inches. Dr. Hales proves the ark to have been of the burthen of 42,413 
tons. 4£ A first-rate man of war is between 2,200 and 2,300 tons : and, 
consequently, the.ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen of such 
ships, the largest m present use, and might carry 20,000 men, with pro¬ 
visions for six months, besides the weight of 1,800 canons, and of all 
militaiy stores. Can we doubt of its being sufficient to contain eight per¬ 
sons, and about two hundred or two hundred and fifty pair of four-footed 
animals; a number to which, according to M. Buffion,all the various dis¬ 
tinct species may be reduced, together with all the subsistence necessary 
for a twelvemonth ? To these are to be added all the fowls of the air 
and such reptiles and insects as cannot live under water. 2 Other cal’ 
iaVe been T de ’ 1 t ?| how that The ark was of sufficient capacity 

SL a i ! le K pUrp °- SeS foi i W llch lt; was des *gned; but as they are larger 
than that above given, they are here designedly omitted. 3 * 

Obj. 2. As the same causes must always produce the same effects, 
it is objected as an absurdity in the Mosaic history, (Gen. ix. 13.) 
to speak of the rainbow as formed after the flood, and as the sign of 
a covenant then made ; because, as that phenomenon results from the 
immutable laws of the refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays in 
drops of falling ram, it is certain that the rainbow must have been 
occasionally exhibited from the beginning of the world. 

° r r al ? 0es , T sa >- God set the rainbow 
in the clouds. The word translated, I do set my bom in the cloud , may 

1 Faber’s Horas Mosaicae, voli. p.l3f?, 

! P r- of Chronology, vol. i, p.S 28 . 

pM-tfi c 5 ^‘Character and a Philosophical Language, 

Bible, article and faylorV Secure 
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be (as Indeed It ought to be) rendered, with great propriety, Ido appoint 
my bow in the cloudy to be a sign or token of the covenant between me and 
the earth $ and a fit sign it certainly was, because the patriarch knew 
that there never was, nor ever can be, a rainbow, but when there is sun¬ 
shine as well as rain. ss What purpose then was served by the rainbow? 
The very best purpose, so well expressed by the sacred historian, when 
he represents God as saying, This is the token of the covenant, which I will 
make between me and you, and every living creature that is with you, for 
perpetual generations ; for natural and inanimate objects, — such as 
pillars and heaps of stones, — were considered as tokens, and even a kind 
of witnesses, in the contracts of all the civilised nations of remote an¬ 
tiquity. Of this we have several instances in the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but surely not one so apposite as that of the rainbow. Noah and his 
sons undoubtedly knew, — either by the science of the antediluvian 
world, or by the immediate teaching of God, — that the rainbow is a 
physical proof, as long as it is seen, that a general deluge is not to be 
dreaded: and therefore, if their minds, filled with terror and astonish¬ 
ment at what they had escaped, should ever have become fearfully 
apprehensive of a future deluge, the sight of the bow would immediately 
dissipate their fears. The science of Noah and his sons, which taught 
them, the physical connection of the sign, and the thing signified, was 
soon lost, with other truths of greater importance, when their descendants 
were scattered in small tribes over the face of the whole earth : but the 
remembrance of the flood, as well as some confused notions of the rain¬ 
bow being a kind of information from the gods to men, appear to have 
been preserved by tradition among all nations: and thousands of pious 
Christians, without knowing any thing of the physical causes of the rain¬ 
bow, consider it at this day as a token, and even a pledge, (as in truth it 
is,) that the earth will not again be destroyed by a deluge.” 1 

Obj. 3. If all mankind sprang from Noah, the second parent of the 
human race, it is impossible to account for the origin of the blacks^ 
if the patriarch and his wife were white . 

Answer. But this difference in colour does not invalidate the narrative 
of Moses ; for it has been ascertained that the influence of climate, and 
the local circumstances of air, water, food, customs, &c. are sufficient to 
account for the dissimilarity which is discovered in the appearance of 
different nations. If dogs, taken to the frigid zone, grow shaggy; and if 
sheep, transported to the torrid zone, exchange their wool for hair, why 
may not the human species gradually partake of the influence of climate ? 
as experience shows that it does. 2 ^ 

Man was formed to reside in all climates. “ Man,” says an eminent 
naturalist 3 , who was by no means a bigot in favour of the Scripture his¬ 
tory, <£ though white in Europe, black in Africa, yellow in Asia, and red 

i J3p. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. i. p. 204. note 

Q The testimony of M. He Pages* who himself experienced this change, is particularly 
worthy of notice. In his travels round the world, during the years 1767—177 1, speaking 
of his passage over the Great Desert, he says, — c< The tribes, which frequent the middle 
of the desert, have locks somewhat crisped, extremely fine, and approaching the woolly 
hair of the negro. My own , during the short period of my travels in those regions, became 
more dry and delicate than usual , and receiving little nourishment,from a checked perspir¬ 
ation, showed a disposition to assume the same frizzled and woolly appearance • an entire 
failure of moisture, and the excessive heat of climate by which it was occasioned, seem to 
be the principal causes of those symptoms; my blood was become extremely dry, and ?ny 
complexion at length differed little from that of a Hindoo or Arab , ’ —He Pages Voyages, 
cited in Dr. Eveleigh's Bampton Lectures, pp, 276. 292. 

3 Count Buffon. 
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people are pertectly Mac ^ whe. e 1 tem te> as in Barbary and 
people are less black, wnete r Europe and in Lesser 

Arabia, they are brown; amJ of the influence of climate 

Asia, they are fair. In turtnei conouuiai ^ colony of 

on the human complexion, ’ t } le Malabar coast from a 

Je „, who ban beenThough 

sssr-'s 

1ST™ ago, are b.'come Haafer to tho 

number of the best attested observations): — “ From every circumstance 
proof may be obtained, that mankind are not composed of species esse - 
tX different from each other; that, on the contrary, there was origi¬ 
nally but one individual species of men, which, after being multiplied and 
Sed over the whole surface of the earth, underwent various changes, 
from the influence of climate, from the difference of food and the mode 
of living, from epidemical disorders, as also from the intermixtuie, varied 
ad infinitum, of individuals more or less resembling each other; that 
these alterations were at first less considerable and confined to indi¬ 
viduals ; that afterwards, from the continued action of the above causes 
becoming more general, more sensible, and more fixed, they foiled 
varieties of the species; and that these varieties have been and still aie 
perpetuated from generation to generation, in the same manner as certain 
disorders and certain maladies pass from parents to then children. 

Qbj. 4. The peopling of America and of several islands, in which 
mischievous terrestrial animals are found, has also been urged as an 
objection against the universality of the deluge, and consequently 
ao-ainst the credibility of the Mosaic history. 

“answer Modern geographical discoveries have removed the weight 
of rifisXe'cdon: The g straits which divide North America from Tartary, 
are so narrow as to admit a very easy passage from one continent to the 
other ; and it is not impossible that they might even have been united by 
an isthmus, which the combined influence of time and the waves l a 
demolished. The resemblance found between the inhabitants or tlie 
opposite sides of that passage and their uncivilised state and rude igno- 

i Buffon’s Nat. Hist, vol.i. p. 291. (Kenrick’s and Murdoch's translation.) Dr Hales 
has collected a number of very important observations, confirming tho above remarks, and 
vindicatory of the Mosaic narrative, in his Analysis ot Chronology, vol. y pp. 358 36J. 

See also Dr. Mitchell’s paper in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlui. p. 10-. X i_ot. 
Immermann’s «Histoire Geograpliique de 1’Homme,” 4to. But the fullest discussion 
of the subject is to bo found in the elaborate work of the American professor, Dr. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, inti tied an “ Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion andrigure 
in the Human Species,” 8vo. London, 1789. An abstract of the arguments adduced m 
these works may be seen in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, voi. ix. article Complexion. The 
descent of mankind from a single pair is clearly proved by Mr. Sumner in his 1 realise on 
the Records of the Creation, vol. i. pp. 286—317. 
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ranee of the arts, prove them to have had one common origin. 1 So fully 
convinced was M. BufFon of this fact, long before the last and most im¬ 
portant discoveries on the subject 2 , that he declares he has c< no doubt, 
independently of every theological consideration, that the origin of the 
Americans is the same with our own.” 3 

The parts of the new world which are disjoined from the others, and 
which have been represented by ignorance and infidelity as vast conti¬ 
nents, are by the most recent and complete researches, reduced to a few 
inconsiderable islands 4 ; whose inhabitants were, in all probability, con¬ 
veyed to their present settlements from islands 5 adjacent to the continent 
of Asia, from which continent all the inhabitants of the new world (ex¬ 
cepting the Esquimeaux and a few other American tribes that are evi¬ 
dently descended from the Greenlanders) have migrated. Nor can it 
excite surprise, that we are unacquainted with the circumstances of their 
migration, when we consider that this event probably happened at no 
great distance from the time when our own ancestors set out from the 
same regions, to people the western world, by an opposite route. 6 


VIII. The first remarkable occurrence after the flood was the 
attempt to build the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 1 —4.); and this is not 
omitted in pagan records. 

Berosus, the Chaldee historian, mentions it, with the following ad¬ 
ditional circumstances, that it was erected by giants who waged war 
against the gods, and were at length dispersed, and that the edifice was 
beaten down by a great wind. According to Josephus, the building of 
this tower is also mentioned by Hestiseus, and by one of the antient 
sibyls 7 , and also, as Eusebius informs us, by Abydenus and Eupolemus. 8 
The tower of Belus, mentioned by Herodotus, is, in all probability, the 
tower of Babel, repaired by Belus II., king of Babylon, who is frequently 
confounded by the antient historians with Belus L, or Nimrod. That it 
was constructed with burnt bricks and bitumen (as we read in Gen. xi. 3.), 
is attested by Justin, Quintus Curtius, Vitruvius, and other heathen 
writers, and also by the relations of modern travellers, who have described 
its ruins. 9 


1 The Esquimeaux resemble their neighbours on the north-west extremity of Europe j 
and the same resemblance is also found to subsist between the inhabitants of the north east 
of Asia, and both the Americans opposite to them, and all the other Americans, except 
those few tribes, which, together with the Esquimeaux, appear to have descended from, the 
Greenlanders, Robertson’s History of America, vol. iL pp. 45—49. 

2 Those of Captains Cook and King. The latter had an opportunity of seeing, at the 
same moment , the coasts of Asia and America. Cook and King’s voyages, vol.iii. p.244. 

3 Buffon’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 229. 

4 New Holland, though very considerable in size, is not at all so in its population. It 
was, however, known in part before the other islands above referred to. 

5 The inhabitants of these islands are supposed to have been all derived from the Malays. 
See the Introduction to Cook and King’s Voyages, vol. i. pp. Ixxi.—Ixxiii. 4to. and also 

pp.110. 202. 

6 Hr. Eveleigb’s Bampton Lectures, p. 282. Respecting the peopling of North Ame¬ 
rica, the reader may consult the researches of Dr. Robertson, in his History of America, 
vol. xi. pp. 25—49. and the Abb<$ Clavigcro, in his History of Mexico, translated by 
Mr. Cullen, vol.ii. dissertation i. There are also some valuable hints on the origin of the 
North American Indians, in «< A Discourse on the Religion of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, delivered before the New York Historical Society, by Samuel Farmer Jarvis, 
D.D,” [lately Professor of Biblical Literature in the Protestant Episcopal Seminary at 
New York,] 8vo. New York, 1820. 

7 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 4. (al. €. 5.) § 3. 

® Eusebius, do Praep. Evang. lib.ix. e.34. 

9 The testimonies above noticed are given at length by Mr. Faber, Horae Mosaic*, 
vol. i. pp. 146—170. See also Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. i pp.350—355* and Mr.Rich’s 
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IX. The History of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 

Is expressly attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Tacitus, 

Pliny, and Josephus; whose accounts mainly agree with the Mosaic 
narrative; and their reports concerning the physical appearance of the 
Dead Sea are confirmed in all material points by the relations of modern 
travellers. 1 

X. Berosus, Alexander Polyhistor from Eupolemus and Melo 
(writers more antient than ‘ himself), Nicolaus Damascene, Arta- 
panus, and other antient historians cited by Josephus and Eusebius, 
make express and honourable mention of Abraham , Isaac, Jacob , 
and Joseph, agreeing with the accounts of Moses: and Josephus 
states that Hecatseus wrote a book concerning Abraham, which was 
extant in his time, though it is now lost 2 

' XL That Moses was not a mythological person (as has recently 
been affirmed, contrary to all history,) but a real character and an 
eminent legislator, we have already shown in a preceding page. 3 
To the testimonies there adduced, we may add, that the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, and their miraculous passage of the 
Red Sea, is attested by Berosus, Artapanus, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Numenius, Justin, and Tacitus. Of these, the testimonies 
of Artapanus and Diodorus are particularly worthy of notice. 

According to Artapanus, the Heliopolltans gave the following account 
of "the passage of the Red Sea; “ The king of Egypt, as soon as the 
Jews had departed from his country, pursued them with an immense 
army, bearing along with him the consecrated animals. But Moses hav¬ 
ing by the divine command struck the waters with his rod, they parted 
asunder, and afforded a free passage to the Israelites. The Egyptians 
attempted to follow them, when fire suddenly flashed in their faces, and 
the sea returning to its usual channel, brought an universal destruction 
upon their army.” 4 A similar tradition, though less minutely particular, 
is mentioned by Diodorus, as subsisting even at the time when he wrote. 
He relates, that among the Ichthyophagi, the natives of the spot, a tra¬ 
dition is given, which is preserved from their ancestors, that by a great 
ebb of the waters, the whole bosom of the gulph became dry, disclosing 
its weeds, the sea rolling upon the opposite shore. But the bare earth 
having been rendered visible from the very bottom of the abyss, the tide 
returning in its strength restored the passage once more to its Former 
condition. 5 Nor is the old tradition of the country even yet extinct. 
According to a learned and respectable modern traveller, the inhabitants 
of Corondel and its neighbourhood (on the eastern side of the Red Sea) 

Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon, Svo. ISIS; and particulary Sir R. K. Porter’s Tra¬ 
vels in Georgia, Persia, &c. vol. ii. pp. 308—332. where these ruins are described as they 
appeared in November, 1818. 

1 Diod. Sic. lib. xix. c. 98. torn. viii. pp. 418—421, edit. Bibont. Strabo, lib. xvi. 
pp. 1087, 1088. edit. Oxon. Solinus, c. 36. Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. e. 6. (al. 7.) Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. lib, v. c. 16. lib. xxxv. c. 15. Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. iv. c. viii. §4, 
Faber, vol, i. pp. 171—174. 

y Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 7. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. lib. ix. e. 17—23. The 
passages above referred to are given at length in Mr, Faber’s lioraj Mosaics, vol. L 
pp. 174-186. 

3 See pp. 56, 57. supra, 

■» Eusebius, Prsep. .Evang. lib ix. e. 27. This circumstance (Mr. Faber remarks) of 
the Egyptians being‘struck with lightning, as well as being overwhelmed by the waves, Is 
mentioned in Psal. lxxvib 17., although unnoticed in the Pentateuch. 

. s Diod. Sic. lib. hi. c. 39, (vol, hi. p. 279. edit. Bipont.) 
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to this day preserve the remembrance of the deliverance of the Israelites; 
which event is farther- confirmed by the Red Sea being called, by the 
Arabian geographers, the sea of Kolzum, that is, of destruction. 1 “ The 
very country, indeed, where the event is said to have happened, bears 
testimony in some degree to the accuracy of the Mosaical narrative. 
Still is the scriptural Etham denominated Etti; the wilderness of Skur, 
the mountain of Sinai, and the country of Pa ran, are still known by the 
same names 2 ; and Marah , Elath, and Midian , are still familiar to the 
ears of the Arabs. The grove of Elim yet remains ; and its twelve foun¬ 
tains have neither decreased nor diminished in number since the davs of 
Moses.” 3 ' 

XII. Further, the heathen writers borrowed images from 
the accounts communicated in the Scriptures, and attributed to their 
deities distinctions similar to those which are ascribed to the Divine 
Majesty, when God manifested himself to the world. Thus, both 
poets and historians represented the heathen deities to be veiled in 
clouds, as Jehovah appeared. 

Many of their religious institutions were likewise evidently derived 
from the Mosaic appointments, as that of marriage and the observance of 
stated days, particularly of the sabbath, among the Greeks and Romans, 
and, indeed, among almost all nations. The rite of circumcision, which 
was appointed by God as a sign of a distinctive covenant with Abraham, 
and designed to be expressive of spiritual purity 4 , was adopted by several 
nations not descended from that patriarch, as the Egyptians, Colchians, 
and others. 5 There are likewise other particulars in which the Greeks 
and Romans appear to have borrowed customs from the Jews. Thus 
Solon, conformably to the Jewish practice, decreed that the time of the 
sun setting on the mountains should be deemed the last hour of the day. 
This law was copied into the laws of the twelve tables, and observed by the 
Romans ; whose laws concerning the inheritance and adoption of children, 
retribution in punishment of corporeal injuries, and other points, seem to 
have been framed on principles sanctioned by Moses : and. traces of re¬ 
semblance between the Hebrew and Roman codes are still to be dis¬ 
covered in the Institutes of Justinian. The Jewish custom of orphan 
girls marrying their next of kin also obtained among the heathens. The 


1 Dr. Shaw’s Travels in Barbary and the Levant, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100. Edinb. 1808. 

2 Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 189* 191. 

3 Faber, vol. i. pp. 189—191. See also TInet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, prop. iv. 
vol. i. pp. 73—153., where very numerous additional collateral testimonies are given to 
the credibility of the Mosaic writings. 

4 Compare Gen. xvii. 12. Rom. ii. 28, 29- Phil.iix. 3. 

5 A modern opposer of the Bible has affirmed, contrary to all history, that the Jews 
borrowed the right of circumcision from the Egyptians. From an obscure passage In 
Herodotus, who wrote several hundred years after Moses, (and who collected his inform¬ 
ation from the Egyptian priests, whose extravagant claims to antiquity have long since 
been refuted,) some learned men have conjectured that the Hebrews derived it from the 
Egyptians; but conjectures are not proofs. Indeed, so little dependence can be placed 
on the historical traditions of the Egyptians, the falsehood of which has been exposed by 
Sir John Marsham, that it is more than probable that the Egyptians derived it from the 
Hebrews or Ishmaelites; although, at this distance of time, it is impossible to account 
for the way in which circumcision became established among the Egyptians. It is, 
moreover, worthy of remark, that the practice of this rite among the Hebrews differed 
very considerably from that of the Egyptians. Among the former, it was a religious 
ceremony performed on the eighth day after the birth of the male child ; but among the 
latter it was a point of mere decency and cleanliness, and was not performed until the 
thirteenth year, and then upon persons of both sexes. See Marsham’s Chronicus Canon 
jEgyptiacus, and Spencer, de Legibus Hebreeorum, 
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a ppr o priati°n of a tenth part of the spoils, of the produce of lands, and 
of other things, to religious purposes, is mentioned by many pagan 

writers. Lycurgus distributed the possession of lands by lot, and ren¬ 
dered them inalienable. Those feasts, in which servants were put on an 
equality with their masters, were apparently borrowed from the Jews, 
and from the feast of tabernacles: and the reverence which the Jews paid 
to the state of the moon also influenced the Lacedemonians, who are sup¬ 
posed to have been early connected with the Jews; and who, in conse¬ 
quence of their superstition, having delayed the march of their army till 
after the new moon, were thus deprived of participating in the honour of 
the celebrated battle of Marathon, as they did not arrive till the day after 
it had taken place. 1 

The preceding statements and facts are surely sufficient to satisfy 
any candid inquirer, that the principal facts related in the books of 
Moses do not depend upon his solitary testimony; but that they 
are supported by the concurrent voice of all nations. Upon what 
principle can this coincidence be accounted for, if Moses had not 
been a real person, and if the events recorded by him had not actually 
occurred ? 

XIII. Many other things, which the Old Testament relates to 
have happened, subsequently to the giving of the law until the Ba¬ 
bylonish captivity, are to be found among profane writers. A few 
of these shall be adduced r — Thus, 

1. From the story of Moses 5 rod (Exod.iv. 17.) the heathens invented 
the fables of the Thyrsus of Bacchus, and the Caduceus of Mercury. 

2. The circumstance of JephthaJi s devoting his daughter gave rise to 
the story of Iphigenia being sacrificed by her father Agamemnon. 

3. The story of Scylla having cut off the purple lock of her father 

Msus, king of Megara, and given it to his enemy, Minos, (with whom he 
was then at war,) and by that means destroyed both him and his king¬ 
dom, — was in all probability taken from the history of Samson's beino- 
shaved* v ** 


4* When Herodotus, the father of profane history, tells us, from the 
priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that in very 
remote ages the sun had four times departed from his regular course, 
having twice set where he ought to have risen, and twice risen where he 
ought to have set, —it is impossible to read this most singular tradition, 
without recollecting the narrative in the book of Joshua, which relates, 
<e That the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a ‘whole day; and the fact related in the history of Hezekiah, 
“that the sun went back ten degrees, on the dial of Ahaz” The priests 
of Egypt professed to explain the revolutions of the Nile, the fertility of 
their country, and the state of public health, by the influence of the sun; 
and, therefore, in mentioning the unexampled traditional phenomena 
alluded to, they adverted to a circumstance, which to them appeared as 
remarkable as the facts themselves, that those singular deviations of the 
sun from his course had produced no sensible effects on the state of the 
river, on the productions of the soil, on the progress of diseases, or on. 
deaths. The circumstances are not mentioned in the same form by 
Joshua and Herodotus, but they are in substance the same in both the 
narratives. And, supposing the traditions to have been founded on facts, 


TT* s ^°? n ^ on b ctween Sacred and Profane Literature, vol, i, pp, 187 — 193 . 

Huet, Demonstratio Evangehca, nt supra. * 4 H 
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It can scarcely be doubted that they relate to the same events; especially 
when we recollect, that where so much was ascribed to the influence of 
the sun, such remarkable deviations from the course of ordinary ex¬ 
perience could not fail to be handed down through many ages. 1 

5 . Eupolemus and Dins, as quoted by Eusebius and Grotius, mention 
many remarkable circumstances of David and Solomon, agreeing with 
the Old Testament history 2 ; and Herodotus has a remarkable passage 
which evidently refers to the destruction of the Assyrians in the reign of 
Hezekiah, in which he mentions Sennacherib by name. 3 As we advance 
further to the Assyrian monarchy, the Scripture accounts agree with the 
profane ones rectified; and when we descend still lower to the sera of 
Nab on ass ar and to the kings of Babylon and Persia, who are posterior to 
this sera, and are recorded in Ptolemy's canon or series of them, we find 
the agreement of sacred and profane history much more exact, there 
being certain criteria in profane history for fixing the facts related in it. 
And it is remarkable, that not only the direct relations of the historical 
books, but also the indirect mention of things in the prophecies, cor¬ 
respond with the true chronology; which is an unquestionable evidence 
for their genuineness and truth. 

The history contained in the Old Testament is throughout dis-* 
tinct, methodical, and consistent; while profane history is utterly 
deficient in the first ages, and full of fictions in the succeeding ages; 
and becomes clear and precise in the principal facts, only about the 
period when the Old Testament history ends: so that the. latter 
corrects and regulates the former, and renders it intelligible in 
many instances which must otherwise be given up as utterly inex¬ 
plicable. How then can we suppose the Old testament history 
not to be genuine and true, or a wicked imposture to be made, and 
not only continue undiscovered, but even to increase to a most 
audacious height in a nation, that, of all others, kept the mostexact 
accounts of time ? It is further worthy of remark, that this same 
nation, who may not have lost so much as one year from the creation 
of the world to the Babylonish captivity, as soon as they were de¬ 
prived of the assistance of the prophets, became the most inaccurate 
in their methods of keeping time; there being nothing more erro¬ 
neous than the accounts of Josephus and the modern Jews, from 
the time of Cyrus to that of Alexander the Great: notwithstanding 
that all the requisite aids might easily have been borrowed from the 
neighbouring nations, who now kept regular annals. ^ Whence it 
appears that the exactness of the sacred history was owing to divine 
assistance.To the preceding considerations and facts we may add, 
that the manners of the persons mentioned in the ^Scriptures. are 
characterised by that simplicity and plainness, which is also ascribed 
to the first ages of the world by pagan writers, and both or them 
concur to prove the novelty of the then present race, and con¬ 
sequently the deluge. j__ 


i Herodotus, Euterpe, pp. 144, 145. edit. Valias. T , 1; , ... Q 

* Eusebius, Prop. Evang. lib. ix. c. 30-34. 39-41. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. vui. c,_, 

4 The various proofs of the facts above stated may be seen iu B *V 
ture, vol. i. pp. 193—223. Sir H. M. Wellwood’s Discourses, pp. 1«, ^ kUitiij on 

Man, vol. ii. p. 115* 

VOL. T. N 
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XIV. Lastly, the Fertility of the Soil of Palestine, which 
is so frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, 

Is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of ancient writers 1 , as well 
as of most, if not all, the travellers who have visited that country. Its 
present reduced and miserable state, therefore, furnishes no ground lor 
the objection which the opposers of revelation have raised against the 
Bible. Were Palestine to be as well inhabited and as well cultivated as 
formerly, its produce would exceed all calculation. 

Besides these attestations from natural and profane history, we 
may consider the Jews themselves, as bearing testimony to this day, 
in all countries of the world, to the truth of their antient history, that 
is, to the truth of the Old and New Testaments. Mom this, and it 
will be easy to see how they should still persist in their attachment 
to that religion, those laws, and those predictions which sa manifestly 
condemn them, both in past times and in the present. Suppose, 
however, that any considerable alterations have been made m their 
antient history,—that is, any such alteration as may answer the pur¬ 
poses of infidelity, and their present state will be inexplicable. 


$ 2. TESTIMONIES OF PROFANE WRITERS TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan authors to the account of Princes and 
Governors mentioned m the Mew Testament *—II* 2 esiimonies to the Cha- 
racier of the Jewish Nation, which are either directly mentioned or inci- ^ 
dentally alluded to therein .—III. Similar Testimonies to the Character of 
Heathen Nations. —•’-IV. Testimonies of Jewish adversaries to the Name 
and Faith of Christ.-—!. Of Josephus. — % Of the Talmuds. V. Testi¬ 
monies of heathen adversaries to the character of Jesus Christ. 1. Pon¬ 
tius Pilate. —2. Suetonius . — 3. Tacitus. — 4. Pliny the younger. 5. 
JElius Lampridius. —6. Celsus. — 7. Porphyry. — 8. Julian.— *9. Mo¬ 
hammed .-— Testimonies cf heathen adversaries to the doctrines, character , 
innocency of life, and constancy of the First Christians in the profession of 
their faith. —1. Tacitus, confirmed by Suetonius, Martial, and Juvenal • 
— 2. Pliny the younger and Trajan. — 3. Celsus. — 4. Lucian. 

5. Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, Galen, and Porphyry . — 6. Julian .— 
VI. Refutation of the objection to the Credibility of the Scripture History, 
which has been raisedfrom the silence of profane historians to the facts 
therein recorded .— That silence accounted for, by the fads. — 1. That 
i many of their books are lost. — 2. That others are dfective. — 3. That 


1 See Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib.v. c. I. §21. lib. xv. c. 5. § 1.; De Bell. Jud. lib. iii. 
c. Z. § 2. and Hecatseus in Josephus, contr. Apion, lib. i. § 22.; Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib.v. 
£. 17.; Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c. 6.; Justin, lib. xxxvi. c. 3.; and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
lib. xiv. 0 . 26. 

a See particularly the testimonies of Maundrell and Dr. Shaw, collected in Dr. Mac- 
knight’s Harmony, vdl, i. discourses vi. and vii. Dr. E. D. Clarke’s Travels, part it. 
pp. 520, 521. 4to.; or vol. iv. pp. 283 —285. Svo. edit. See also Vol. III. Part L 
Chap. II. § IX. infra. 
s Hartley on Man, vol. ii, p. 117. 
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no profane historians now extant take notice of all occurrences within the 
period described by them . — 4% Reasons why they Would slight the facts 
relating to Jesus Christ as fabulous. —Result of the preceding facts and 
arguments . — No history in the world, is so, certain as that related in the 
Old and New Testament, 

Striking as is the evidence for the credibility and truth of the 
facts and events related in, the Old Testament, furnished by natural 
and civil history, the books of the New Testament are verified in a 
manner still more illustrious; these books being written, and the 
facts mentioned in them being transacted during the times of Augus¬ 
tus, Tiberius, and the succeeding Caesars. The learned and most 
exact Dr.Lardner has collected from profane writers, a variety of im¬ 
portant testimonies to the truth of the New Testament, in the first 
part of his cc Credibility of the Gospel History,” and also in his 
“ Jewish and Heathen Testimonies;” from which elaborate works 
the following particulars are chiefly abridged. The results of his 
observations may be arranged under the following heads ,* viz. Tes¬ 
timonies of Jewish and Pagan authors to the account of princes and 
governors mentioned in the New Testament; — Testimonies to the 
character of the Jewish and heathen nations, which are either di¬ 
rectly mentioned, or incidentally alluded to therein; — Testimonies 
of Jewish adversaries to the name and faith of Christ—Testimo¬ 
nies of Pagan adversaries to the character of Jesus Christ, and also 
relative to the doctrines, character, innocency of life, and constancy 
of the first Christians in the profession of their faith. 

I. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan- Authors to the Ac-, 
count of Princes and Governors mentioned in the New 
Testament.-- 

Josephus and various heathen writers mention Herod? Archelaus, 
Pontius Pilate* and other persons, whose names occur in the New 
Testament and they differ but little from the evangelical historians, 
concerning their offices and characters. 

1. From the New Testament we learn that Jesus was born at Beth¬ 
lehem of Judaea in the days of Herod the king ; and Josephus infoims us 
that a prince of that name reigned over all Judaea for thirty-seven years, 
even to the reign of Augustus. Concerning this Herod, Matthew 
(ii. 1—16.) relates that he commanded all the male children in Bethlehem 
and its immediate vicinity to be put to death; because he had heard, that 
in that place was bom one who was to be the king of the Jews. To us, who 
are accustomed to the finer feelings of Christianity, this appears almost 
incredible ; but the character of Herod, as pourtrayed by Josephus, is 
such a compound of ambition, and sanguinary cruelty, as renders the 
evangelical narrative perfectly credible. Herod left three sons, Arche¬ 
laus, Herod Antipas, and Philip, among whom his territories were divided. 
According to Josephus, Herod by his will appointed Archelaus to, succeed 
him in Judaea, with the title of king ; and assigned the rest of his domi¬ 
nions to Herod Antipas as tetrarch of Galilee, and, to. Philip as tetrarch of 
Trachonitis and the neighbouring countries; and, according to the narra¬ 
tive of Luke (iii. L), these two princes were tetrarchs in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cecsar. 
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2. The will of Herod, however, being only partially confirmed by 
Augustus, Archelaus was appointed ruler over Judaea and Idumea with 
the title of ethnarch, the regal dignity being withheld until he should 
deserve it. But Archelaus soon assumed the title; and Josephus, who 
has given us an account of this limitation, calls him the king that suc¬ 
ceeded Herod, and has used the verb reigning with reference to the 
duration of his government. It likewise appears from the Jewish his¬ 
torian, that Archelaus was a cruel and tyrannical prince. All these 
circumstances attest the-veracity of the evangelist Matthew, who says, 
(ii. 22.) that when Joseph heard that Archelaus did reign in Judcea? in the 
room of his father Herod? he was afraid to go thither? and turned aside 
into fie parts of Galilee , which were under the jurisdiction of Herod 
An tip as. 

3. Luke relates (Acts xii. 1—3.) that Herod the king stretched forth his 
hand to vex certain of the church? and that he lulled James? the brother of 
John? with the sword? and because he saw that it pleased the Jews? he 
proceeded further to take Peter also . The correctness of this statement 
is also confirmed by Josephus, from whom we learn that this Herod was 
a grandson of Herod the Great, whom the favour of the emperors Cali¬ 
gula and Claudius had raised to royal dignity, and to whom nearly all 
the territories that had been possessed by his grandfather were gradually 
restored. He was also exceedingly zealous for the institutions and cus¬ 
toms ot the Jews; and this zeal of his accounts for his putting James to 
death, and causing Peter to be apprehended. The death of this monarch 
is related by Luke and Josephus with so much harmony, that, if the 
latter had been a Christian, one would have certainly believed that he 
intended to write a commentary on that narrative. This haughty monarch 
had deferred giving an audience to the Tyrian and Sidonian ambassadors, 
wlm had solicited peace with him, until a certain day. 1 And upon a set 
day- 1 ' Herod? arrayed in royal apparel? sat upon his throne s ? and made an 
oration unto them . And the people gave a shout , saying? “ It is the voice 
of a God? a?id not of a man.” 4 And immediately the ‘angel of the Lord 
smote him *, because he gave not God the glory . « And ‘he was eaten of 
worms 7? and gave up the ghost. (Acts xii. 20—23.) Both historians relate 


* Josephus (Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 8. §2.) Las not mentioned this purlieu hr circum¬ 
stance : but he informs us, that the termination of the kings life succeeded a iVstiv-d 
which had been appointed in honour of the emperor Claudius. Hence we may Von reive 
why Herod deferred to receive the ambassadors from Tyre and Sidou until that'particular 
day, viz. that he might show himself with so much greater pomp to die people 

2 Josephus determines tin’s day expressly. It was the second day of the shows which 

were exhibited at Caesarea, in honour of the emperor. ' 9 

3 J° se pkus sa )’ s that he came into the theatre, early in the morning, dressed in a robe 

or garment made wholly oj silver {sjIqK^v wdvcraywo; e£ apyvpou T 67 raLmiavm HA^AN) of 
most wonderful workmanship; and that the reflection of the rays of the rising sun from the 
silver gave him a majestic and awful appearance. o 

4 In a short time (says Josephus) his flatterers exclaimed, one from one til-ice ■md on,, 
from another (though not for his good), that “ lie was a Gods” and they enrjated him to 
he propitious to them, saying, « Hitherto we have reverenced thee as a man, hut ha ce 
forth we acknowledge that thou art exalted above mortal nature ” 

6 < l os< ? lhu “ insetted a superstitious story, that Herod, shortly after, look!,,.- tm 

perceived an owl anting on a certain cord over his head, which he held to be an evil omen 
I he fact itself lie thus relates: — Immediately after, he was seined with pains in ids 
bowels, extremely violent at the very iirst, and was carried to his palace \! 

,,.-7 sarac cause ls ; ^signed by Josephus, viz. Because the kuw had neither re¬ 
proved his flatterers, nor rejected their impious adulation. ° 

7 Josephus has not described the disease so circumstantially : he relates that Herod 

died, worn out by the excruciating pain in his bowels. Luke states that /ir 1 

worms, lhcse natiatives are perfectly consistent. Luke relates the cause, Josephus the 
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the fact, as to the chief particulars, in the same manner. Luke describes 
the pride of the king, as well as the nature of his illness, more circum¬ 
stantially ; and omits a superstitious addition which is recorded by Jose¬ 
phus : — a proof that the former surpasses in fidelity, accuracy, and 
judgment, even this learned historian of the Jews. 1 Herod had three 
daughters, Bernice, Marlamne, and Drusilla ; the last of whom, according 
to Josephus and Luke, was married to Felix, who was appointed governor 
of Judina on the death of Herod. 

4. According to the testimonies of Tacitus and Josephus, this Felix. 
was an oppressive, avaricious, and tyrannical governor, who had persuaded 
Drusilla to abandon her lawful husband, Aziz us, king of the Emesenes, 
and to live with him. It was not unnatural for such a man to tremble, 
when Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance , and judgment to come , 
and to hope that the apostle would have given him money to liberate him. 

(Acts xxiv. 25,26*) 2 

5. Luke ( Acts.xviih 14—16.) gives an honourable character to Gallic 
for justice, impartiality, prudence,., and mildness -of disposition Rand this 
account is confirmed by Gailio’s brother, the celebrated philosopher 
Seneca, who represents him as a man of great wit and good sense, of a 
sweet and gentle disposition, and of much generosity and virtue. 3 Gallio 
is styled by the evangelical historian, in our translation, the deputy , but 
in the original Greek, the proconsul of Achaia. 4 The accuracy of Luke, 
in this instance, is very remarkable. In the partition of the provinces of 
the Roman empire, Macedonia and Achaia were assigned to the people 
and senate of Rome; but, in the reign of Tiberius, they were at their 
own request transferred to the emperor. In the reign of Claudius, 
(a.u.c. 797, a.d. 44,) they were again restored to the senate, after which 
time proconsuls were sent into this country. Paul was brought before 
GalHo, a. i). 52 or 55, consequently he was proconsul of Achaia, as Luke 
expressly terms him. There is likewise a peculiar propriety in the name 
of the province of which Gallic) was proconsul. The country subject to 
him was all Greece ; but the proper name of the province among the Ro¬ 
mans was Achaia, as appears from various passages of the Roman histo¬ 
rians, and especially from the testimony of the Greek geographer Pan- 
sanias, which are given at length by Dr. Lardner. 5 

II. Equally striking with the preceding testimonies to the cre¬ 
dibility of 1 lie New Testament history, Js the agreement between 
the evangelical historians and profane winters, relative to the Sects, 
Morals," and Customs of the Jews. 

I. Thus it appears from Josephus, that they enjoyed the free oxer- 

vg't’ct of his disease ; ou the nature of which the reader may consult Dr. Mead’s Medica 
Sacra, c. 5. 

1 Lev; on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 3X4,315. 

'I he ptoofs of all the above particulars are stated, at length, by Dr. Lardner in his 
Credibility of the Gospel History, parti, book i. chap. i. -—Works, vol. i. pp. 1J—31. 
f$vo. or vol. i. pp. <)—‘JO. 4 to. 

*» “ Soleham tibi dieere, Galliouem fratrem mourn (quern nemo non paruny amat;, 
etintu qui amare plus non potest,) alia vitia non nosse, hoe etiam, (i* e. adulat.ioncm) 
odisso. — Nemo onim mortalium uni lam dulcis est, quam hie omnibus. — Hoc quoque 
loco blunditiis tuis rest it it, ut exclamares invenisse to itiexpugnabilem vtrum adversus 
insidias, quuK nemo non in sinum red pit.” .L. Ann. Seneca, Natural, (puust. lib. iv. 
in pratf. op. tom. iv, p. LiUl. edit. Eipont. 

•i r«AAt»m AN0TnATETONTO25 Ttjv Ax«t«v. Aetsxviii. 1C. 

b Gardner’s Credibility, parti, book i. chap i. § xii, —- Works, vol. L p. 32, Bvo. or 

vid, i« p, tin. 4 to. 
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Credibility of the New Testament 

else of their religion, with the power of accusing and prosecuting, but 
not of putting any man to death. In consequence of this power, they 
importuned Pilate to crucify Jesus; and when he commanded them to 
take him and crucify him, they said, It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death. (John xviii. 31.) 

% Further, it appears from Philo, Josephus, and other writers, that 
the Jews were dispersed into many countries, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem : and Luke tells us, in different parts of the Acts ot the 
Apostles, that Paul preached in the Jewish synagogues at Antioch, 
leonium, Thessalonica, Athens, Ephesus, and Rome. 

3. The accounts, related by the evangelists, of the sects of Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians, as well as of the depravity of the Jewish 
nation, in the time of Christ, and of the antipathy that subsisted between 
the Samaritans and the Jews, are all confirmed by Josephus; and the 
Roman mode of treating prisoners, and crucifying criminals, as^ men¬ 
tioned in the New Testament, is corroborated by the testimonies, of 
Cicero, Plutarch, and other writers, who have incidentally mentioned it. 1 
According to Luke’s narrative, (Acts ix. 36.) the person whom Peter 
raised from the dead at Joppa was named Tabitha or Dorcas : and it 
appears from Josephus that this name was at that time in common use. 2 
The same evangelist relates, that there was a great famine throughout 
the land of Judaea in the reign of the emperor Claudius (Actsxi. 28, 29.): 
Josephus also mentions this calamity, which began in the fourth year of 
his reign, but raged chiefly in the two following years ; and says, that 
many persons died for want of means to procure food. 3 4 

4. When Paul was taken prisoner, in consequence of an uproar which 
the Jews at Jerusalem had excited against him, the Roman chiliarch, 
according to the relation of Luke, (Acts xxL 38.) asked him — Art thou 
not that Egyptian , which before these days ,(or a short time since) madest 
an uproap, and leddesi out into the wilderness four thousand men, that were 
murderers ? Josephus has recorded at length the transactions here inci¬ 
dentally mentioned. During the government of Felix, and consequently 
at the time alluded to by Luke, an Egyptian, who pretended to be a 
prophet, led into the wilderness several thousand men, and marched 
against Jerusalem, promising that the walls should fall down at his com¬ 
mand. But Felix marched out of the city with a strong force, and 
attacked the impostor, who escaped with only a small part of his army. 
There is a remarkable agreement between the chiliarch or chief captain 
in the Acts and Josephus. The former says, Art thou not that Egyp¬ 
tian? Josephus has no where mentioned the name of this man, but 
calls him the Egyptian , and the Egyptian false prophet A 

5. In Acts vi. 9. the sacred historian speaks of a synagogue at 
- Jerusalem, belonging.to a class of persons whom he calls AifSepnmf .(in 

our version rendered Libertines) “ a term which is evidently the. ..same 
with the Latin Libertinu Now, whatever meaning we affix to this word, 
(for it is variously explained) — whether wrn understand emancipated 
slaves, or the sons of emancipated slaves, — they must have been the 

i The above noticed particulars are illustrated, infra , Vol. Ill, Dr. Lardner lias treated 
them at full length in his Credibility, parti, book i. chapters ii.—x. Works, vol, i. pp. 33 
—237. 8vo.; or vol. i, pp, 20—130. 4to. 

9 Ottii Spicilegium ex Josepho ad Novi Testament! illustrationem, pp. 278, 279 . Svo. 
Lug, Bat. 1741. 

3 Ant. Jud, lib. xx. c. 2. fine, and c. 3. § 2. 

4 Lardner’s Credibility, part i. bookii. chap, vili. Works, vol.l. pp, 414—419. 8vo,; 
or vol. i. pp. 225—228. 4to, 
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slaves or the sons of slaves to Roman masters; otherwise the Latin word* 
Libertini , would not apply to them. That among persons of this de¬ 
scription there were many at Rome, who professed the Jewish religion* 
whether slaves of Jewish origin, or proselytes after manumission, is. 
nothing very extraordinary. But that they should have been so nurae- 
rous at Jerusalem as to have a synagogue in that city, built for their 
particular use, appears at least to be more than might be expected. 
Some commentators* therefore, have supposed that the term in question, 
instead of denoting emancipated Roman slaves, or the sons of such per¬ 
sons, was an adjective belonging to the name of some city or district; 
while others, on mere conjecture, have proposed to alter the term itself. 
But the whole difficulty is removed by a passage in the second book of 
the “ Annals of Tacitus 1 f from which it appears that the persons whom 
that historian describes as being libertini generis? and infected (as he calls 
it) with foreign — that is, with Jewish — superstition, were so numerous in 
the time of the emperor Tiberius, that four thousand of them, who were 
of age to carry arms, were sent to the island of Sardinia ; and that all 
the rest of them were ordered, either to renounce their religion, or to 
depart from Italy before a day appointed. This statement of Tacitus is 
confirmed by Suetonius 2 3 , who relates that Tiberius disposed of the young 
men among the Jews then at Rome (under pretence of their serving in 
the wars), in provinces of an unhealthy climate; and that he- banished 
from the city ail the rest of that nation, or proselytes to that religion, 
under penalty of being condemned to slavery for life, if they did not 
comply with his commands. We can now therefore account for the 
number of Libertini in Judaea, at the period of which Luke was speaking* 
which was about fifteen years after their banishment from Italy. 

III. The Characters and Pursuits of the Heathen Na¬ 
tions, which are incidentally introduced into the New Testament^ 
are equally corroborated by the testimonies of profane writers. 

L The diligent investigation and pursuit of wisdom formed the general 
character of the Greeks. 

Thus Paul declares, — the Greeks seek after wisdom (1 Cor. i. 22.) ;• 
and this account of them is amply attested" by all the authors of those 
times, who take notice of their avidity in the cultivation of philosophy 
and literature. Not to multiply unnecessary evidence, we may remark 
that there is a passage in Herodotus, which most strongly corroborates 
Paul’s character of them. He says, that the Peloponnesians “ affirm, 
that Anacharsis was sent by the Scythian monarch into Greece, for the 
express purpose of improving himself in science: and they add, that at 
his return, he informed his employer, that all the people of Greece were 
occupied in scientific pursuits? except the Lacedemonians ” ^ X 0 this general 
character of the Greeks, there are many allusions in the writings of Paul.. 
He informs us, that they regarded the Christian doctrine with sovereign 
contempt, as foolishness, because it was not ornamented with* wisdom of 
words, and with the figures and flowers of a vain and showy rhetoric: 
and he urges this very circumstance as a signal proof of the divine truth, 
and authority of the Christian religion, that it made a rapid and trium¬ 
phant progress in the world, and even among this very refined and phi¬ 
losophical people, though totally divested of all those studied decorations* 


1 Anna!. lib. ii. c. 85. Bp Marslfs Lectures, Part VI. p. 70. 

a In Tibcrio, c. 3G, 

3 Herodotus, lib. iv. c. 77. tom.i. p. 277, Oxon. 1809. 
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into Egypt, .and do not deny tliat lie performed numerous eminent mi¬ 
racles. 

But they absurdly ascribe them to his having acquired the right pro¬ 
nunciation of the Shemmaphoresh, or the ineffable name of God, which 
(they say) he clandestinely stole out of the temple ; or they impute it to 
the magic arts, which he learnt in Egypt, (whence they affirm that he 
brought them, having inserted them in his flesh,) and exercised with 
greater dexterity than any other impostor ever did! They call him 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary, the daughter of Eli, whose son he 
was without the knowledge of her husband. After this, they say, he 
fled into Egypt, and there learned those magic arts, by which he was 
enabled to perform all his miracles. Again, they own two witnesses 
were suborned to swear against him, and declare that he was crucified 
on the evening of the passover. Mention is also made in these writings 
of several of his disciples, of Matthew, Thaddseus, and Baum*, the name 
of him who was afterwards called Nicodemus, and of whom, as a very 
great, and good, and pious ruler, much is related in these books. In one 
of them Eliezer tells his friend Akiba, that he met with James, a disciple 
of Jesus of Nazareth, in Zippor, a town in Galilee: who gave him the 
interpretation of a passage in the Old Testament, which he had received 
from Jesus, and with which Eliezer was at that time pleased. That the 
disciples of Jesus had the power of working miracles, and the gift of 
healing, in the name of their Master, is confessed by these Jews; who 
give an instance of it in the grandson of Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, 
who being in great danger, one of the disciples came and would have 
cured him in the name of Jesus. This power is again acknowledged in 
the case of the son of Dama, grandson of Ishmael, who was dying of the 
bite of a serpent, when James, the same who had the conference with 
Eliezer, came and offered to cure the young man, but the grandfather 
forbad it, and he died. In a much later work of the Jews, (the Toledoth 
Jesu,) and that the most virulent of all the invectives against Jesus, his 
power of raising from the dead, and healing leprous persons, is re¬ 
peatedly acknowledged. 1 2 Further, it appears from the Talmuds, that 
Christ was put to death on the evening of the passover, and that a crier 
preceded him for forty days, proclaiming, “ This man comes forth to be 
stoned, because he dealt in sorcery, and persuaded and seduced Israel. 5 ’' 
But the talmudical acknowledgments of the miracles, of his preaching, 
and of his suffering as a malefactor, are blended with most virulent as¬ 
persions of his character, of his mother Mary, and also of the Christians. 5 * 
The falsehood of these assertions has been well exposed by Professor 
Vernet, 3 Concerning the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian and 
Titus, the testimony of the Talmuds is very valuable. 

V. Nor are the testimonies of heathen adversaries to Christianity 
less explicit or less satisfactory than those stated in the preceding 
pages : these may be arranged under two classes, viz. I. Testi¬ 
monies to the life and character of Jesus Christ, and, 2, Testimonies 
relative to the Christians. 

1. Testimonies to the Life and Character of Jesus Christ. 


1 f> r - Gregory Sharpe’s Argument in Defence of Christianity taken from the conces¬ 
sions of the most antient adversaries, pp. 40—48. (London, 1755, 8vo.) In the notes, 
lie has given the passages from the Talmudical writers at length, in Hebrew and English! 

2 Dr. Lardner’s Jewish Testimonies, chap. v. Works, vol. vii. pp. 138—161. Svo, or 
voi iii. pp. 547—560, 4to. 

3 I n his Traitd de la V&itd de la Religion Chrtftienne, tom. x. pp. 253 —264. 
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(!•) Pontius Pilate. ———The antient Iton.ifl.ns were particular! y" 

careful to preserve the memory of all remarkable events which hap¬ 
pened in the city; and this was clone either in their Acts of the Se¬ 
nate (Acta Sen atm), or in the Daily Acts of the People ( Acta Diurna 
Populi ), which were diligently made and kept at Rome. 1 In like 
manner, it was customary for the governors of provinces to send to 
the emperor an account of remarkable transactions that occurred in 
the places where they resided, which were preserved as : the acts of 
their respective governments. In conformity with this usage, Pilate 
kept memoirs of the Jewish affairs during his procuratofship, which 
were therefore called Acta Pilali . Referring to this usage, Eusebius 
says: “ Our Saviour’s resurrection being much talked of throughout 
Palestine, Pilate informed the emperor of it, as likewise of his mi¬ 
racles, of which he had heard; and that, being raised up after he 
had been put to death, he-was, already believed by many to be a 
God.” 2 * These accounts were never published for general perusal, 
but were deposited among the archives of the empire, where.they 
served as a fund of information to historians. Hence we find, long 
before the time of Eusebius, that the primitive Christians, in their 
disputes with the Gentiles, appealed to these acts of Pilate, as to 
most undoubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first apo¬ 
logy for the Christians, which was presented to the emperor An¬ 
toninus Pius and the senate of Rome, about the year 140, having 
mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and some of its attendant 
circumstances, adds : — cc And that these things were so done , you 
may know from the Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” 
Afterwards, in the same apology, having noticed some of our Lord’s 
miracles, such as healing diseases and raising the dead, he says:«— 
And that these things were done by him , you may know from the Acts 
made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” ^ 

The learned Tertullian, in his Apology for Christianity, about the 
year 200, after speaking of our Saviour’s crucifixion and resurrec¬ 
tion, and his appearance to the disciples, and ascension into heaven 
in the sight of the same disciples, who were ordained by him to 
publish the Gospel over the w r orld, thus proceeds: — 54 Of all these 
things relating to Christ , Pilate himself in his conscience already a 
Christian, sent an account to Tiberius , then emperor.” 4 The 
same writer, in the same Apology, thus relates the proceedings of 
Tiberius on receiving this information : — 66 There was an antient 
decree that no one should be received'for a deity, unless he was first 
approved by the senate, i. Tiberius, in whose time the Christian 
name” (or religion) “ had its rise, having received from Palestine in 
Syria an account of such things as manifested the truth of his ” 
(Cl irist’s) a divinity, proposed to the senate that he should be en¬ 
rolled among the Roman gods, and gave his own prerogative vote 
in favour of the motion. But the senate”— (without whose consent 


1 See a further account of these Acta in Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 18. 

Kuseb. Veel. Hist, lib, ii. e, 2. 

Justin Martyr, A pel. pnma, pp. 65. 72, edit. Benedict. 

4 Tertullian, Apologia, c. 2JL 
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Wp f W? 1 r t a e P ace) 7“ “ re J ected if > because the emperor 
himself had cleelmed the same honour. Nevertheless, the emperor 

peisisted m hi_s opinion, and threatened punishment to the accusers 
of the Christians. Search your own commentaries (or public 
writings), you mil there,find that Nero was the Jrst who 
Ihc zmpenal sword agaznst this sect, when rising most at^llomc^ 
^iese testimonies of dustin and Tertullian are taken from public 
apologies for the Christian religion, which were presented either to 
he emperor and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of pubi c aS 
thonty and great distinction in the Roman einpire. Noi it is iu- 
1 edible that such writers would have made such appeals, especially 
to the very persons in whose custody these monuments were, 1.ad 
they not been fully satisfied of their existence and contents! 

(2.) buETONius, a Roman historian who flourished in the reimi 
of the emperor rrajan, a.d. 1I6, refers to Christ, when he says 
that Claudius Caesar expelled the Jews from Rome, because thev 
raised continual tumults at the instigation of Christwhofit ^ 
well known) was sometimes called Chrestus, and his disciples 

toot ■*»& 

ference of the Roman emperor as promLtiialfodlhLtT^ d K ' C T ,dm tI,is in 'or- 
*J» Gospel, in its infancy! without US? whnf 

the remarkable refusal of the Iloimn cmato anc consider 

trout of Divine Providence in oXtlntlhew'l “ S «l“ U y "wing (o the cou- 

by human authority, but by the mfohtv nower Tr °i C lr,s , t I ) llgllt be “‘“Wished, not 
ranked or associated amornnhe tllTl, . Grod 5" n<I ,hilt ™ght not be 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib.fi. C . S . ChrysLom hlomil 'or " w ,f e dal,1<;d t,le Homans. 
The originals of all the precedingpaiZX'J ° " n t 1 0p> 'T 1, A. ' 

gated tho subjects of the acts of Pilate an,l w i « y Lardnc> '’ wiio lias investi- 
minuteness and accuracy. See Heathen’festimonb.1 i 1 ' be "w % r‘ b llis ^'oustomed 
—844. 8 vo. j or vol. ill. pp. 599 _COS 4 to ' Tim 1 U P\‘!' ^°rks, vol. vii. pp. 291 

>• 8sasr*sisssisr' 

the disciples of Moses, and participated in all 'thTh^^hf™ 0 ' 1 ™ 0 Coufoumll!<1 ' vit, > 
Accordingly, in Acts xviii. 2.' B rcSd of AorfI? , p'-Z Z wer<! Im i ,oswl ™ 'hem. 
who had been banished from Romfbv atv“ " SCl ‘r W ° * wi!t " Christians, 
historian attributes the tumults of the Jews ifZ/X Z .Z* °f Chat.dius. The 

the true state of the affair was this :_The admission If ?i 1( L lllst . , p tl * on Christ; but; 

church without subjecting them to the institutiZ of m*“ 9? ntlles mto t,,l; Christian 
Judaising Christians at Rome, they joined thdr unbelieviZkcZ'® ® reat 0< . lt ' llcu lo the 
the Gentile converts, but also such of (heir own n.r 0 )ra llen ln opposing, not only 
nations, the Jews were the mostU ?„°«*«*• Of all 

preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles was Z1,t £ h «. ,ous dls l' u ‘“; and the 
Minor and in Greece they opposed it by main fork as ve le.Zf ° *°^ 1,1 Mh 

whence it is highly probable that in this imarrol h,’ * rom . Actsxvi._xviii. : 
Rome also. Macknight’s Credibility of the Gomel ft- 1Ioteed<id t0 sm, ilar outrages at 
noticed, which was issued, not byX f *£ ? ,e d «** ebovo 

turned m force only during his life, if so lomr • f,J *■ C cln P ei01 Claudius himself, con- 
abounded again wkh Jews! ’ ° S> f ° r ’ la 110 lon S ‘’me after this, Rome 

3 Perperam Chrestiunus pronunciatur ti volik a , 

hujus nominis ratio ost, propter ignorantium orrareni Ar ’° ' C ‘ 3 '. Sw! e^ponenda 

solent dicere. Lactantius, Instif Divio, lib iv e 7 ’ lmm “ ,a 'a litert GWimt 

logue entitled Pliilopatris, which is ascribed to him" akZZr’ ° r tllL ’ !lutIlor oi ’‘he dia- 
vol. viii. p. 78. 8 vo. 5 or vol. iv. p.Ts" dlo ’ ^ Jesu8 > Carducr, 
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(3.) Tacitus, the historian, who also flourished under Trajan, 
a. u. 110, when writing the history of Nero (Claudius’s successor), 
and speaking of the Christians, a. d. 64, says that “ the author of 
that (sect or) name was Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was 
punished with death, as a criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pi¬ 
late.” 1 And, , . 

(4'.) The younger Pliny, in his celebrated letter to irajan, written 
a. d. 107, says that Jesus was worshipped by his followers as God. 
— “ They sing among themselves, alternately, a hymn to Christ as 
to God.” 2 

(5.) The historian iELius Lampridius relates, that the emperor 
Alexander Severus (who reigned from. a. d. 222 to 235), had two 
private chapels, one more honourable than the other; and that in 
the former “ were the deified emperors, and also some eminently 
<rood men, and among them Apollonius, and, as a writer of his time 
says, Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus (whom he considered as deities), 
and the images of his ancestors.” 3 The same historian adds, that 
the emperor “ wished to erect a temple to Christ, and to receive him 
among the gods. — But he was forbidden by those who consulted 
the oracles, they having found that, if that was done, all men would 
become Christians, and the other temples be forsaken.” 4 _ 

(6.) Celsus, one of the bitterest antagonists ol Christianity, who 
wrote in the latter part of the second century, speaks of the founder 
of the Christian religion as having lived but a very few years before 
his time, and mentions the principal facts of the Gospel history rela¬ 
tive to Jesus Christ, — declaring that he had copied the account 
from the writings ol the evangelists. Pie quotes these books (as we 
have already had occasion to remark 5 ), and makes extracts from 
them as being composed by the disciples and companions of Jesus, 
and under the names which they now bear. Pie takes notice par¬ 
ticularly of his incarnation; his being born of a virgin; Ins being 
worshipped by the magi; his flight into Egypt, and the slaughter of 
the infants. He speaks of Christ’s baptism by John, of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, and of the voice from 
heaven, declaring him to be the Son of Godof his being accounted 
a prophet by his" disciples ; of his foretelling who should betray him, 
as well as the circumstances of his death and resurrection. He 
allows that Christ was considered as a divine person by his disciples, 
who worshipped him; and notices all the circumstances attending 
the crucifixion of Christ, and his appearing to Ins disciples after¬ 
wards. He frequently alludes to the Holy Spirit, mentions God 
under the title of the Most High, and speaks collectively of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He acknowledges the miracles 
wrought by Jesu s Christ, by which he engaged great multitudes to 

is cjus Christus, qui Tiberio. imperantc per pmeuratoran Pontium 
I’iliitum supplicio allhctus crat. Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. c. 4-1. 

• • (luritKMii|ii(‘ Christo, quasi l)co, dicere secum mviccm. Ilm. Lpist. lib. x. ep. 07. 

V. 29. apud Historic Auguste Scriptorcs, vol. i. p. 278. 
mil 0 "!' 43. vol. i. , 1 . 290. » Sec TO- 90, 91. 
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adhere to him as the Messiah. That these miracles were really pel- 
formed, he never disputes or denies, but ascribes them to the magic 

art, which (he says) Christ learned in Egypt. 1 * a . . - 

( 7 .) Porphyry, another learned antagonist of Christianity, who 
flourished about a century after Celsus, has also borne evidence to 
the genuineness of the books received by the Christians. He not 
only allowed that there was such a person as Jesus Christ, but also 
honoured him as a pious person who was conveyed into heaven, as 
being approved by the gods. 3 

(8.) About the middle of the fourth century reigned the emperor 
Julian. It is a remarkable fact, that this very learned and inveterate 
enemy of the Christian name and faith, could produce no counter 
evidence in refutation of the truth of the evangelical history, though 
(as we have already seen 4 * ) he attests the genuineness and eaily date 
of the four Gospels; and that he never attempted to deny the reality 
of Christ’s miracles. Jesus, he says, did nothing worthy of fame, 
unless any one can suppose that curing the lame and the blind,^ and 
exorcising demons in the villages of Bcthsaida, are some of the 
greatest works. He acknowledges that Jesus had a sovereign power 
over impure spirits: that lie walked on the surface of the deep, and 
expelled demons. He endeavours to depreciate these woudeiful 
works, but in vain. The consequence is undeniable; such works 
are good proofs of a divine mission . J 

(9.) Lastly,’—to omit the very numerous intervening testimonies 
that might be adduced, — Mohammed (who lived in the latter end 
of the fifth and the former part of the sixth century), though lie as¬ 
sumed the honour of delivering to mankind a new revelation, ex¬ 
pressly acknowledged the authority of the Gospels. He speaks of 
Jesus Christ and of his mother by their names, and calls him the 
Word of God. lie says, that he was miraculously born of a virgin; 
acknowledges the truth of his miracles and prophecies; and speaks 
of his death and ascension, of his apostles, oi the unbelief of the 
Jews, of Zecharias the father of John the Baptist, and of the Baptist 
himself, describing his character in a.manner perfectly conformable 
to the Gospels . 6 

. 2. Testimonies of Heathen Adversaries'to the Lives and 
Characters of the first Christians. 

(L) The first persecution of the Christians was raised by the em¬ 
peror Nero, a. d. 65, that is, about thirty years after the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ Concerning this persecution, we have the testimo¬ 
nies of two Roman historians, Tacitus and Suetonius. 


i Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap, xviii. Works, vol. viii. pp. 5—69. 8vo. 5 w 
vol iv. pp. 113—149. 4to. 

a Seep.92. supra. 

3 Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. xxxvii. Works, vol. viii. pp. 176—248, Svo* j 
or vol. iv. pp. S09—250. 4to. 

4 See p. 93. supra* 

a Lardner’s Heath. Test. chap. xlvi. Works, vol. viii. pp, 855—423, Svo. ; or vol tv, 
pp. 311—348. 4to. 

0 See the Koran, chapters 3, 4, 5, 6. 1.9, J)r. Mack night has collected and inserted 
the passages at length in his Credibility of the Gospel History, pp. 340,841. 
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Tacitus was contemporary with the apostles. Relating the great 
fire at Rome, in the tenth year of Nero’s reign, he says, that the 
people Imputed that calamity to the emperor, who (they Imagined) 
had set fire to the city, that he might have the glory of rebuilding it 
more magnificently? and of calling it after his own name; but that 
Nero charged the crime on the Christians, and, in order to give the 
more plausible colour to this calumny, he put great numbers of them 
to death in the most cruel manner. With the view of conciliating 
the people he expended great sums in adorning the city, he bestowed 
largesses on those who had suffered by the fire, and offered many 
expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods. — The historian’s words are: 
— a But neither human assistance, nor the largesses of the emperor, 
nor ail the atonements offered to the gods, availed: the infamy of 
that horrible transaction still adhered to hino. To suppress, if pos¬ 
sible, this common rumour, Nero procured others to be accused, 
and punished with exquisite tortures a race of men detested for their 
civil practices, who were commonly known by the name of Christians. 
The author of that sect (or name) was Christus, who in the reign of ' 
Tiberius was punished with death, as a criminal, by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate. But this pestilent superstition, though checked for 
awhile, broke out afresh, not only in Judaea, where the evil first 
originated, but even in the city (of Rome), the common sink into 
which every thing filthy and abominable flows from all quarters oi 
the world. At first those only were apprehended who confessed 
themselves of that sect; afterwards a vast multitude discovered by 
them 5 all of whom were condemned, not so much for the crime of 
burning the city, as for their enmity to mankind. Their executions 
were so contrived as- to expose them to derision and. contempt. 
Koine were covered over with the skins of wild beasts, that...they 
might be torn to pieces by dogs; some were crucified; while others, 
having been daubed over with combustible materials, were set up as 
lights in the night-time, and thus burnt to death. For these spec¬ 
tacles Nero gave his own gardens, and, at the same time, exhibited 
there the diversions of the circus; sometimes standing in the crowd 
us a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, and at other times driving 
a chariot himself; until at length, these men, though really criminal 
and deserving exemplary punishment, began to be commiserated, as 
■people who were destroyed, not out oi regard to the public welfare, 
but only to gratify the cruelty of one man.” 1 

The testimony which Suetonius bears to this persecution is in 
the following words: — “The Christians likewise were severely 
punished, —Ta sort of people addicted to a new and mischievous 

superstition/’ 3 .... # 

The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christians by 
Nero are further confirmed by Martial, the epigrammatist, (who 
lived at the close of the first century,) and By Juvenal, die ^ satirist, 
(who flourished during the reigns of Doinitian, Nerva, Trajan, and 


1 Tacitus, Annul, lib. xv. c. 44. Gardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. v. Works, 
vok vii. pp. 251— *259, Bvo. ; or vol. lit, pp. 610—614. 4to. _ - ., 

w Suetonius in Nerone, e. xvi. Gardner, chap, viii* Works, vol, vii* pp. 265—272. 
8vo. ; vol. m, pp. 618—622. 4to. 
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Adrian,) both of whom allude to the Neronian persecution, and 
especially to the pitched coat in which the Christians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of which the following is a literal trans- 
lation: — 65 You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the theati e, 
Mucius, who thrust his hand into the fire: if you think such a person 
patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless dotard. For it is a much 
greater thing, when threatened with the tvoublesome cocit 3 to say, 

‘ I do not sacrifice/ than to obey the command, — Burn the hand.’ ” 
This troublesome coat or shirt of the Christians was made like a sack, 
of paper or coarse linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or 
sulphur, and similar combustible materials, or dipped in them ; it 
was then put upon the Christians; and, in order that they might 
be kept upright, —the better to resemble a flaming torch, their chins 
were severally fastened to stakes fixed in the ground/ 2 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion: 

Now dare 

To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare 

In that pitch’d shirt in which such crowds expire, 

Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire. 3 

Or, more literally, — fifi Describe a great villain, (such as was Tigel- 
linus,” (a corrupt minister under Nero,) 4C and you shall suffer the 
same punishment with those, who stand burning in their own flame 
and smoke, their head being held up by a stake fixed to a chain, 
till they make a long stream” (of blood and fluid sulphur) 46 on the 
ground” 4 

The above cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is by con¬ 
temporary writers, is a very important confirmation of the evangelical 
history. In it the historian asserts, 1. That Jesus Christ was put to 
death as a malefactor by Pontius Pilate, procurator under Tiberius; 
2. That from Christ the people called Christians derived their name 
and sentiments; 3. That this religion or superstition (as he terms it) 
had its rise in Judaea, where it also spread, notwithstanding the igno¬ 
minious death of its founder, and the opposition which his followers 
afterwards experienced from the people of that country; 4. That it 
was propagated from Judaea into other parts of the work! as far as 
Rome; where, in the tenth or eleventh year of Nero, and before that 
time, the Christians were very numerous 5 ; and, 5. That the pro- 

i In matutina nuper spectatus arena 

Mucins, imposuit qui sua membra foeis, 

Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque vicletur, 

Abderitanze pectora plebis babes. 

Nam cum dictating tmica preesente malestd , 

l{ Ure manum,” plus est dicere : “ Non fado.” Martial, lib. x. epigr. 25. 

Q Lardner, chap. vi. Works, voi. vii. pp. 260—262. Svo.; or vol. iii. pp. 615, 616. 4to. 

3 Mr. Gifford’s translation, p.27. The original passage is thus; 

Pone Tigellinum, tajcU lucebis in ilia, 

Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

Et latum media sulcum deducit aren&. Juven. Sat. lib. i. 155—157. 

4 Lardner, ch. vii. Works, vol. vii. pp. 262—265. Svo.; or vol. iii. pp. 616—618. 4lo. 

5 The expression of Tacitus is, ingens multitude >, a vast multitude j which Voltaire, with 
his accustomed disregard of truth, has represented as only a few poor wretches, who were 
sacrificed to public vengeance. Essay on History, vol. i. ch. v. p. 60. Nugent’s Trans* 
lation. Dr. Macknight has completely exposed the falsehood of that profligate writer, in 
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fessors of this religion were reproached and hated, and underwent 
many and grievous sufferings. 1 

(2.) The next testimony to be adduced is that of Cains Plinius 
Cmeilius Secundus, better known by the name of t\\Q younger Puny. 
1 le was bom a. d, 61 or 62, and, after holding various distinguished 
offices, was sent to the provinces of Pontus and Bithynia, by the em¬ 
peror Trajan, a. d. 106 — 108, as bis lieutenant and propraetor, with 
proconsular power. The persecution of the Christians under that 
emperor had commenced a. d, 100; and in that remote country there 
were at this time prodigious numbers of Christians, against whom 
Pliny, by the emperor’s edict, was obliged to use all manner of se¬ 
verity. ^ Being, however, a person of good sense and moderation, he 
judged it prudent not to proceed to the extreme rigour of the law, 
until he had represented the case to Trajan, and had received his 
commands concerning it He therefore wrote him the following 
epistle 12 , a. m 107, (which is too important to be abridged,) and in 
the same year received the emperor’s rescript: 

u Pliny, to tlie emperor Trajan, wisheth health and happiness:'— 
It is my constant custom, sir, to refer myself to you, in all mat¬ 
ters concerning which I have any doubt For who can better direct 
me where I hesitate, or instruct me where I am ignorant ? I have 
never been present at any trials of Christians;’ so that I know not 
well what is the subject-matter of punishment or of inquiry, or what 
strictness ought to hr used in either. Nor have I been a little per¬ 
plexed to determine whether any difference ought to be made upon 
account of age, or whether the young and tender, and the full grown 
and robust, ought to be treated all alike; whether repentance should 
entitle to pardon, or whether all who have once been Christians 

hi-; < Vcdibility of the Gospel History, pp. 300 — 302 . Mr. Gibbon’s false translation and 
mi'treprt' ,rotations of the passage of Tacitus above cited, are ably exposed in the appendix: 
to Up. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, addressed to the historian. 

1 On the above cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon has the following remark : — tc The 
most seepden/ eritieism is obliged to respect the TRUTH of this extraordinary fact (the per¬ 
secution of the Christians under Nero), and tiik integrity or this celebrated - passage: 
or Taitim's. The khuikk (its truth) is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Suetonius*, 
who mentions the punishment which Nero inflated upon the Christians . The latter (its 
integrity ami genuineness) may he eitovED by the consent of the most undent manuscripts ; 
hi/ (he ini mil aide ehuracter of Tucilus ; hy his reputation , which guarded his text from the 
iifh rpointi ins of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration**' (Decline unci Fall* 
■wA it. pp. ‘lo?, *U)S. j Such is the observation of the elegant and learned historian, whose 
bafts d of ( hristiamty has led him, in other parts of his work, to misrepresent both if; and 
the ( Ioniums : yet, in defiance of all historical and critical testimony, an opposer of reve¬ 
lation ;umv living} has ullirmed, that a the texts which are to be found in the works of 
Tacitus, are too much suspected of interpolations to be adduced as an authority 1” The 
elbuntery t ,f this assertion is only surpassed by the wilful ignorance which it exhibits, espe¬ 
cially ru the writer alluded to reprinted Gibbon’s misrepresentations of Christians and 
( 'hrhfianiu. In a cheap form, in order to deceive and mislead the unwary. ■— The reader,, 
who h de .irons of prosecuting this subject further, will find the historical testimonies of 
Tacitus and Suetonius completely vindicated in pp. IPJ2. et seq * of Mr. W, A. Haik’s 
** Hemaiks <m Volovyk Rums” (London, 1825, 8vo.); a ,learned and ably written 
Ur,itf 4 \ in which the vtphe try and false assert ions of that most insidious and dangerous of 
infidel writers k fully and satisfactorily refuted. 

v Rimy, Mpht. Ub. x. ep. *J7. tom. ti. pp. 127—129. edit Bipant. It is reprinted by 
Dr. Lnrduer, whose translation we have given, and who has illustrated both the epistle of 
the philosopher and the emperor Trajank rescript with numerous valuable observations. 
Heathen Teatiuumtes, chap, k, Works, vol. vii. pp. 287—344# 8m j or vol. iv* pp* 10* 
— *1.1. dto, 
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ought to be punished, though they are now no longer so; whether 
the name itself, although no crimes be detected, or crimes only be¬ 
longing to the name, ought to be punished. Concerning all these 
things I am in doubt 

a In the mean time I have taken this course with all who have 
been brought before me, and have been accused as Christians. I 
have put the question to them, Whether they were Christians. Upon 
their confessing to me that they were, I repeated the question a 
second and a third time, threatening also to punish them with death. 
Such as still persisted, I ordered away to be punished; for it was no 
doubt with me, whatever might be the nature of their opinion, that 
contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There 
were others of the same infatuation, whom, because they are Roman 
citizens, I have noted down to be sent to the city. 

“ In a short time, the crime spreading itself even whilst under 
persecution, as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of people came in 
my way. An information was presented to me, without mentioning 
the author, containing the names of many persons, who, upon ex¬ 
amination, denied that they were Christians, or had ever been so; 
who repeated after me an invocation of the gods, and with wine and 
frankincense made supplication to your image, which, for that pur¬ 
pose, I had caused to be brought and set before them, together with 
the statues of the deities. Moreover, they reviled the name of Christ, 
none of which things, as is said, they who are really Christians can 
by any means be compelled to do. These, therefore, I thought proper 
to discharge. Others were named by an informer, who at first con¬ 
fessed themselves Christians, and afterwards denied it; the rest said 
they had been Christians, but had left them, — some three years ago, 
some longer, and one or more above twenty years. They all wor¬ 
shipped your image, and the statues of the gods; these also reviled 
Christ. They affirmed that the whole of their t fault or error lay in this, 
that they were wont to meet together , on a stated day, before it was 
lights and sing among themselves, alternately, a hymn to Christ as God; 
and to bind themselves by a solemn oath , (sacramento,) not to the com - 
mission of any wickedness, but not to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or 
adu&ery , never to falsify their word, nor to deny a fledge committed to 
them, when called upon to return it. When these things were performed, 
it was their custom to separate, and then to come together again to a 
meal, which they ale in common, without any disorder y but this they 
had forborne since the publication of my edict, by which, according h 
your commands, 1 prohibited assemblies. 

“ After receiving this account, I judged it the more necessary to 
examine, and that by torture, two maid-servants, which were called 
ministers. But I have discovered nothing beside an evil and ex¬ 
cessive superstition. Suspending therefore all judicial proceedings, 

I have recourse to you for advice; for it has appeared unto mef a. 
matter highly deserving consideration, especially upon account of the 
great number of persons who are in danger of suffering; for many of 
all ages, and every rank, qf both sexes likewise,' arc accused, and id'll 
be accused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition seized cities 
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on ty> but the lesser towns also , and the open county Nevertheless It 
seems to me that It may be restrained and corrected. It is certain 
that the temples, which were almost forsaken, begin to be more fre¬ 
quented ; and the sacred solemnities, after a. lopg intermission, are 
revived. Victims likewise are every where bought tip, whereas for 
some time there were few purchasers. Whence it is easy to imagine 
what numbers of men might be reclaimed, if pardon were granted to 
those who shall repent.” ' 

To the preceding letter, the emperor Trajan sent the following 
reply u * 

.Trajan to Pliny, wisheth health and happiness: — 

cc You have taken the right method, my Pliny, in your proceed¬ 
ings with those who have been brought before.you as Christians; for 
it is impossible to establish any one rule that shall hold universally. 
They are not to be sought for. If any are brought before you, and 
are convicted, they ought to be punished. However, he that denies 
his being a Christian, and makes it evident in fact, that is, by sup¬ 
plicating to our gods, though he be suspected to have been so for¬ 
merly,^ let him be pardoned upon repentance. But in no case, of 
any crime whatever, may a bill of information be received, without 
being signed by him who presents it; for that would be a,dangerous 
precedent, and unworthy of my government.” 

The preceding letter and rescript furnish numerous Important 
testimonies to the state of Christianity, and to the purity of Christian 
principles. W® learn from it, in the first place, the great progress 
of ^the Christian religion in a short space of time. Christianity was 
neither known nor heard of in the world before , the reign of Tiberius. 
Eighty years had not elapsed since the crucifixion of Jesus, when 
Pliny wrote this letter, nor seventy years since the disciples of Jesus 
began to make any mention of him to the Gentiles; and yet there 
were at this^time great numbers of men whom Pliny repeatedly terms 
Christians, in that part of Asia where he presided, at a great distance 
from Judaea. Christians there were every where, throughout the 
whole extent of his province. In cities, in villages, and In the open 
country. Among them were persons of all ages, of every rank and 
condition, ami of both sexes; and some of them also were citizens 
of Rome. . The prevalence of Christianity appears likewise from the 
universal decay of pagan worship: the temples were deserted, and 
the sacrifices discontinued. Beasts, brought to market for victims, 
IukI few purchasers. So many were accused, and were in danger of 
suffering on account of the prevalence of this opinion, as gave the 
president no small concern, further, it is evident that there were 
not only many at this time, who bore the Christian name, but that 
such people had been there for many years; some, for several years; 
and one or more, who had been brought before Pliny, had professed 
Christianity, and had renounced It more than twenty years. All 
which circumstances prove that Christianity had been planted there 
for many years before his arrival. Such an increase, indeed, could 
only be the work of time. — Secondly, Pliny’s letter bears a noble 

o 2 ... 
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testimony to the fortitude of the Christians in suffering, and to 
their steady perseverance in the faith of Jesus Christ; and it also 
communicates several interesting particulars relative to their re¬ 
ligious belief and worship. More particularly, 1 . They disowned 
all the gods of the heathens, and would not worship the images of 
the emperors or of their gods. The people who embraced this re¬ 
ligion forsook the heathen temples and altars, and offered no sacri¬ 
fices there.—2. They assembled together on a stated day, which 
we know from the collateral testimony of Christian writers, was the 
Lord’s Day or Sunday, on which day Christians celebrate the weekly 
festival of Christ’s resurrection.-—3. When they were assembled, 
Pliny says, that they sang a hymn to Christ as God; and also en¬ 
gaged themselves, u by an oath, not to commit theft, or robbery, or 
adultery, never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge committed 
to them.” This account is highly to the honour of the first Chris¬ 
tians. They paid divine worship to their God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, and devoted themselves to the practice of moral virtue.—■ 
Lastly, both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or rescript of 
Trajan, attest the innocence and virtue of the first Christians. From 
the former It is evident that no crime, besides that of their religion, 
was proved against any of those who were brought before Pliny. 
Even their accusers and prosecutors alleged nothing else against 
them, but that they were Christians: he examined apostates; he 
put to the torture two young women who were ministers or deacon¬ 
esses, and yet he discovered nothing but what was quite harmless. 
The only charge against them is an absurd superstition, and ob¬ 
stinacy in adhering to it. Trajan’s rescript affords equally strong 
proof of the innocence of these men. He knew not of any offence 
of which they were guilty, excepting only that they did not sup¬ 
plicate the heathen deities. The honesty and innocency of these 
men oblige us to pay a great regard to their belief and profession of 
the Christian religion. If they were sober and discreet before they 
embraced it, we may be sure that there then were such evidences of 
its truth, as approved themselves to serious persons. If they are 
supposed to have formerly been vicious and irregular, here is a 
strong proof of the truth and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as 
it had so great an influence on the minds of men, at a time when 
they might easily know whether it was well grounded or not. In 
either case, it is an honour to these principles, that those who em¬ 
braced them maintained such innocence in their lives, that their 
enemies, even after the strictest inquiries, could discover nothing 
criminal against them. 

( 3 .) a. d. 176 . Cels us ridicules the Christians for their worship 
of Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their numbers. He 
also acknowledges that there were modest, temperate, and intelligent 
persons among themand bears witness to their constancy, in the 
faith of Christ. At the very time when he wrote against them, they 

--... ..: _ 1 

1 Vide dSgen, contra Celsmn, lib. i. p< 22. edit. Cantab. 1677. 
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were suffering a grievous persecution, but were enabled to withstand 
both his sharp-pointed pen, and also the sword of the magistrate. 1 

(4.) Lucian, the contemporary of Celsus, was a bitter" enemy of 
the Christians. In his account of the death of the philosopher Pere- 
gi mus, he beai s authentic testimony to the principal facts and prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity; that its founder was crucified in Palestine, and 
worshipped by the Christians, who entertained peculiarly strong 
hopes of immortal life, and great contempt for this world and its ei£ 
joyments and that they courageously endured many afflictions on. 
account of their principles, and sometimes surrendered themselves to 
sufferings. Honesty and probity prevailed so much among them, 
that they trusted each other without security. Their Master had 
earnestly recommended to all his followers mutual love, by which 
also they were much distinguished. In his piece, in titled Alexander 
or Pseudomantis, he. says, that they were well known in the world 
by the name of Christians; that they were at that time numerous 
in Pontus, Paphlagonia, and the neigh houring countries ;• and, finally, 
that they were formidable to cheats and impostors. And In the 
dialogue in titled Philopatris, (which if not written by Lucian himself, 
to whom It is usually ascribed, was composed not long after his time,) 
there are numerous allusions to the writings, principles, and prac¬ 
tices of Christians, all of which are ridiculed, and especially their 
belief of the doctrine of the Trinity. 2 

(5.) The fortitude and constancy of the Christians under persecu- 
lion is referred to by Epictetus (a. d. 109), under the name of 
Galilmans.' 3 ^Thc emperor Marcus Antoninus (a. d. 161) men¬ 
tions the Christians as examples of an obstinate contempt of death. 4 
And Galen (a. d. 200,)' acknowledges the constancy of Christians In 
their principles. 5 Porphyry (a. d. 270,) acknowledges that they 
were then very numerous in the Roman empire, and unwillingly 
admits the miracles. wrought by the apostles, which, however, he 
ascribes to the magic art ; and he endeavoured to expose them to 
popular reproach by insinuating that they were the causes of the 
calamities that befel the Roman empire. 0 

(6.) Lastly, the emperor Julian (a. d. 361), though he endea¬ 
vours to lessen the number of the early believers in Jesus, yet is 
constrained to acknowledge that there were multitudes of such men 
In Greece and Italy before John wrote his Gospel, and that they 
were not confined to the lower classes; men of character, — sueh 
as Cornelius, a Roman centurion, at Caesarea, and Sergius Paulus, 
proconsul of Cyprus, — being converted to the faith of Jesus before 
the end of Claudius’s reign (who ascended the imperial throne 
a. i>. 41, and died a. d. 54) : and he frequently speaks, with much 

1 IvawlMfr’fj Heathen Testimonies, ch. xviii. sections 5-—8. Works, vol.viii. pp, 36 — 
50. 8vo. ; or vol. iv, pp, mo— 138. 4to. 

‘ chap. xix. Works, vol. viii. pp, 09—SI. 8vo.; or vol. iv. pp. 149—156. 4to. 

Ibici. clmp. x. Works, vol. vii. pp. 344—357. 8vo. ; orvob.lv, pp. 43—50. 4to* 

4 chap, xv. §.1L Works, vol. vii, pp. 308—409* 8vo.; or vol.iv. p, 73—78. 4to. 

U>Hh chap. xxi. ^ Works, vol. viiL pp, 90, 91. 8vo. ; orvobjv. p. 161. 4to* 

IbjeL chap, xxxvii. Works, vol, viii, pp. 200—226. 8vo#; or vol.iv. pp, 234-—238* 
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Credibility of the New Testament 

Indignations of Peter and Paul, those two great apostles of Jesus, 
and successful preachers of his Gospel. So that, upon the whole, 
the apostate emperor Julian has undesignedly borne testimony to 
the truth of many things recorded in the New Testament. I le 
aimed to overthrow the Christian religion, but has confirm ko It: 
Ms arguments against it are perfectly harmless, and insufficient to 
unsettle the weakest Christian; for he has not made one objection 
of moment against the Christian religion, as contained in the genuine 
and authentic books of the New Testament 1 

VI. Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Christianity, — from its 
first origin to Its complete establishment in the then known world, 
in the fourth century of the Christian sera, — unite in giving an 
honourable testimony to the character of Christ, to the reality ot his 
miracles, to the genuineness, authenticity, and credibility of tin* 
writings of the New Testament, and to the wide and rapid progress 
of the Christian religion, as well as to the unity of the. objects of the 
Christian faith and worship, the blameless lives of the Christians, 
and their unshaken constancy in adhering to their Indy profession, 
regardless of the most sanguinary and exquisite torments that could 
be inflicted on them. It is true that, concerning many important 
articles of Scripture history, the Greek and Latin writers now 
extant are totally silent; and hence some have attempted to raise 
an argument against the credibility of this history. But the silence 
of the writers in question may be satisfactorily accounted for, by 
their great ignorance of such facts as occurred very long before 
their own time, and by the peculiar contempt entertained for both 
Jews and Christans, arising from the diversity of their customs and 
Institutions. To these general considerations we may add, particu¬ 
larly with reference to the silence of profane historians relative to the 
remarkable events in the life of Christ ; 

1. That many hooks of those remote ages are lost, in which it is 
very possible that some mention might have been made of these farts. 

1 . Hence it has happened that many occurrences, which are related in the* 
evangelical history, are not to he found in the writings of the heathens. 
Of these writings, indeed, we have now but few remaining in comparison 
of their original number : and those which are extant, are only fragment > 
of preceding histories. Thus, the mighty works performed by' Jesus 
Christ, and the monuments of the great achievements that took plain* in 
the age when he was born, are now missing or lost. All the histoiy of 
Dion Cassius, from the consulships of Antistius and Balbus to the consul* 
ships of Messala and Cinna (that is, for the space of ton years, — five 
years before and five years alter the birth of Christ.,) is totally lost, as 
also is Livy’s history of the same period. In vain, therefore, does any 
one expect to find the remarkable passages concerning the birth of Christ 
in these writers: and much more vain is it to look for these things in 
those writers, whose histories are altogether missing at this day. To 
instance only the census or enrolment ordered by Augustus, and men¬ 
tioned by Luke (iu 1,2.), the silence of historians concerning which has 
been a favour ite topic with objectors 2 : —There can be no doubt but 

* Gardner's Heathen Testimonies, chap. xlvi. Works, vol. via, inn ;;p i_ 4 n. cvo, * in¬ 

vert. h. pp. 832—342. 4to. 

s On the subject of this census, see Vol. IL Bm, IX Book II. Chap. IX, 
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that some one of the Homan historians did record that transaction (for 
the Homans have sedulously recorded every thing that was connected 
with the grandeur and riches of their empire); though their writings are- 
now lost, either by negligence, — by fire, — by the irruption of the bar¬ 
barous nations into Italy, — or by age and length of time. It is evident 
that some one historian did mention the census above alluded to: other¬ 
wise, whence did Suidas derive information of the fact; — that Augustus 
sent twenty select men, of acknowledged character for virtue and 
integrity, into all the provinces of the empire, to take a census both of 
men and of property, and commanded that a just proportion of the latter 
should be brought into the imperial treasury ? And this, Suidas adds, 
tvas the tiest census* 1 

2. Some of the Roman historians 9 whose works have come down to> 
our time 9 are beeectivil 

Ihis is particularly the case with Livy and Tacitus, from whom we 
cannot expect any narrative of events that have reference to the birth of 
Christ, or to any great occurrence that took place about that time. For 
Uvy wrote only to the commencement of Augustus’s reign, which was 
before the time of Christ; consequently he could not record so memor¬ 
able an event as that of a census throughout the Homan empire, which 
did not take place until the thirtieth year of Augustus’s reign* And no 
notice could be taken of that transaction by Tacitus, because he does not 
go so far back as Augustus, His Annals begin with the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, and continue to the death of Nero; his books of History, begin 
whcie the Annals terminate, and conclude with "Vespasian’s expedition 
against the Jews, tor ^the knowledge of the transactions intervening 
between the close of Livy and the commencement of Tacitus, we are 
indebted to Velleius Paterculus, Florins, Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Justin* 
and others, who lived long after the time of Augustus, and who com¬ 
piled then histories from such materials as they could command. Floras, 
m particular, is only an abbreviator of Livy, from whom little conse¬ 
quently can be expected. Though Velleius Paterculus advances a little 
further, yet he is merely an epitomiser : and as Justin, who flourished in 
the reign of the emperor Antoninus Pius, only abridged the history of 
1 rogus Pompeius, which he did not continue, we cannot, therefore* 
expect any information from him relative to the birth of Christ. Appiant 
has altogether omitted Judaxi in the description which he has left us, of 
the Roman empire. Jhese facts will account for the silence of the 
generality of pagan writers concerning the events related in the Gospel 
history : while the cypress, authentic, and genuine statement of Tacitus*, 
already given 2 , furnishes an indisputable testimony to the fact that Jesus 
Christ lived and was crucified during the reign of Tiberius, and thus, 
completely refutes the absurd and ignorant assertion, -—'(an assertion* 
indeed, so truly, absurd as to be unworthy of notice, were it not that its 
eflrontery may impose on the unwary,) which has been lately made, viz, 
that it is not now known at what year between a. d. 60 and 100 the 
name of Chrst was first heard of in Europe, and in that part of Asia 
which is .contiguous to Europe and the Mediterranean sea: and that it is 
evident from ail existing testimony that it was not before the year 6011 i 

'*• Of the Jew remaining historians * who wrote ahold the ages in 
question, most were engaged on other subjects ; to which it is to be 

1 Simla* Lexicon, voce Airnypatpyj, — tom, h p. ‘271. edit. Kustcv* 

* St*v jip. 180. H) L sttprtt, 
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added,' that no profane historians , 'whether Jews or Heathens , tafo? 
notice of all occurrences . 

Thus the obscurity of the sun at Julius Caesar’s death, which is said to 
have lasted a whole year, is not noticed by any Roman author except 
the poets Ovid and Virgil, and the philosopher Pliny : yet ten historians 
"or more, in the following century, wrote lives of Caesar, and gave an ac¬ 
count of his assassination and of several things that occurred after it. 
similar prodigy is reported by Cedrenus to have happened in the reign of 
the emperor Justinian; but between that time and Cedrenus, there were 
nearly twenty considerable writers, who mentioned no such thing. 
Neither Tacitus, Justin, nor Strabo, who have particularly spoken of the 
Jews, have noticed the existence of the Jewish sect of the Essenes; nay, 
even Josephus, the Jewish historian, is totally silent concerning them in 
his two books against Apion, though he has mentioned them in his other 
writings. Yet, will any one pretend that there were no Essenes, either 
before or in the time of Christ? — Again, neither Herodotus, nor Thucy¬ 
dides, nor any other Greek writers of that time, have taken any notice 
of Rome, though the conquests of the Roman people were then ex¬ 
tended far and wide, and the Romans were become great and formidable. 
Suetonius wrote the lives of the first twelve Roman emperors: yet, if we 
compare his relations with the events recorded by other historians, we 
shall find that he has omitted many important transactions that were 
obvious. Now, to apply this to our present purpose —It is true that 
none of the heathen historians of imperial Rome have spoken of the cele¬ 
brated census in the time of Augustus, which is mentioned by Luke 
(ii. 1,2.): yet it does not follow that it did not actually take effect, since 
we see it is not unusual for historians to pass by some persons and things, 
which are very remarkable and deserve to be recorded. If, then, some 
matters, which are mentioned by the evangelists, are not noticed in other 
histories, we cannot, with any reason, conclude from them, that the evan¬ 
gelists have recorded that which is false. No such thing can be inferred; 
for, even among pagan writers, there are many peculiar historical pas¬ 
sages related by some of them, concerning which the rest are totally 
silent. Tacitus and Valerius Maximus, for instance, have narrations 
which are not to be found in any other Roman historians, and yet they are 
not suspected of falsehood. Why, then, may we not credit those things 
which are recorded in the New Testament, although no Gentile historians 
make any the slightest mention of them ? Nay, the evangelical historians 
themselves do not all relate the same things; though all of them have, 
mentioned some passages, yet there are others, which are noticed only 
by one or two of the evangelists; and there are some things or persons 
concerning which they are wholly silent, but which are as remarkable as 
some of those which they have committed to writing. Thus, the Gospels 
speak of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and also of the Galilaeans and 
Herodians; and yet they take, no notice whatever of the Essenes by 
name, though they were at that time a considerable sect among the Jews. 
It is no reasonable objection, therefore, to the New Testament, that some 
things occur in it which are not to be found in very approved authors. 
No history, whether sacred or profane, relates every thing. The evan¬ 
gelists themselves do not pretend to do this; we cannot, therefore, 
expect to find all the actions of Christ recorded in their writings, for one 
of them who wrote last of all thus expresses himself at the close of his 
gospel: — And there are many other things which Jesus did ; the which , if 
they should be written every one , I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should he written, (John xxi, 25.) 
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4. Several of the facts, relating to Christ and his miracles, cornin'* 
from Jews, would be slighted as fabulous by the Gentile writers, espe^ 
dally considering, on the one hand, how'common prodigies and ma¬ 
gical stories were in that day : and on the other hand, how supersti¬ 
tions and credulous the Jews were reputed to be. 

The scene of Christ’s actions lay at a great distance from Greece and 
Italy, and authentic accounts of his miracles could not soon be trans¬ 
mitted thither; the learned Greeks and Romans, therefore, would regard 
the first reports of them as idle or incredible tales. Besides, it was foreign 
to the purpose of any author who wrote the life of a Roman emperor, or 
the history of a celebrated war, or the annals of a particular state, to 
describe minutely a religious sect, begun in Judaea by one who was rejected 
as a deceiver in his own country. Or, if his subject led such a writer to 
mention the Christian religion, its doctrines, miracles, and disciples, he 
would naturally speak of them in such a manner as he himself felt affected 
towards them; and in what sovereign contempt thefirst Christians were held, 
by the generality of profane writers, many of the passages adduced from 
their works, in the preceding pages, sufficiently attest. Lastly, the Chris¬ 
tian scheme of doctrines and moral duties was so contrary to the received 
tenets and maxims of the heathen, that it cannot excite surprise that many 
of them cared but little to inquire into evidences and facts relating to it. 
Many, however, who did inquire, doubtless became Christians; their testi¬ 
mony, therefore, is not to be reckoned here. 

One single example will illustrate the three last observations. The 
preternatural darkness ol three hours, which prevailed in the land of 
Jiuhea at the time of Christ’s crucifixion, and which has been recorded 
by three of the evangelists, is unnoticed by any profane historian : 
from which circumstance Mr. Gibbon has taken occasion to insi¬ 
nuate that the evidence of the evangelists is not sufficient to establish 
tlie truth of facts, unless it is supported by the concurrent testimony 
of pagan contemporary writers. Speaking of that darkness, he ex¬ 
presses his surprise that this miraculous event “ passed without notice 
in an age of science and history. It happened,” he adds, “ durum 
the lifetime of Seneca and the cider Pliny, who must, have experienced 
the immediate effects, or received the earliest intelligence of the prodigy. 
Each of these philosophers, in a laborious work, has recorded all the 
great phenomena of nature, eart/npadrs, meteors, comets, and eclipses , 
which his indefatigable industry could rolled. Both the one and the 
other have omitted to mention the greatest phenomenon, to which 
the mortal eye has been witness since the creation of the globe. 
A distinct chapter of Pliny is devoted to eclipses of an extraordinary 
nature and unusual duration: but lie contents himself with describin'' 
the singular defect of light which followed the murder of Cmsai” 
when, during the greatest part of the year, the orb of the sun ap¬ 
peared pale and without splcudour.” 1 The sentences printed in 
italic are those in which the sceptical historian has had recourse to 
those misrepresentations which unhappily pervade too many of his 
splendid pages. On this passage we remark, 

Fiksr, That the <“dip.se being confined to Judaea, its immediate effects 
could not necessarily have been experienced by Seneca or Pliny, neither 

1 Dwliiie ami J'ulJ, voK iL jo 
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of wli6m Gould have been on the spot in the reign of Tiberius, when the 
eclipse took place ; nor can it be proved, that they had immediate in¬ 
formation from all parts of the globe as soon as any extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon had taken place. 

Secondly, Neither Pliny nor Seneca have left any works that correspond 
to the historian’s pompous description. Seneca does not treat on eclipses 
at all, in the passage referred to 1 ; he speaks indeed of earthquakes , but 
only in a very cursory manner, and does not instance more than four or 
five, because his object was evidently not to write a history of them, but 
to investigate their symptoms, causes, and prognostics. The same remark 
applies to Pliny with respect to earthquakes. They are mentioned only 
to, introduce philosophical observations. The historian, therefore, has 
but very feeble props to support his assertion. We may reasonably ima¬ 
gine, that if Seneca and Pliny have recorded all the great phenomena of 
nature, they must of course have explored the Grecian and Roman histo¬ 
ries, which were immediately open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an 
experiment as to what they have derived from those sources with respect 
to eclipses. Do they mention the total eclipse of the sun, when the cele¬ 
brated plague happened at Athens, in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war? Do they mention the solar eclipse on the day when the foundations of 
Rome were laid ? Do they mention the eclipse foretold by Thales,by which 
a peace was effected between the Medes and the Lydians ? It would be 
too tedious and useless to ask for many others, which might be mentioned 
without any fear of our questions being answered in the affirmative. 

Thirdly, The distinct chapter of Pliny, in which, according^to the his¬ 
torian’s lofty representation, we should expect to find the subject of 
eclipses exhausted by his full and elaborate detail, consists of only eighteen 
words, the purport of which is, that “ eclipses of the sun are sometimes 
of extraordinary duration ; such as that which took place on the death of 
Caesar, and during the war with Antony, when the sun appeared pale for 
nearly a year.” 2 

Lastly, This miraculous preternatural darkness did not pass without 
notice. Omitting the supposed attestation of it by Phlegon, (a Pagan chro- 
nologist who wrote during the reign of the emperor Hadrian 3 , and whose 
testimony is cited by Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius,) and also the 
supposed mention of it by Thai 1 us, (who lived in the second century,) 
which is cited by Julius Africanus 4 , a writer of great eminence and pro¬ 
bity, who lived at the beginning of the third century; —we may remark 
that there are two other testimonies not founded on the statements of 
Phlegon and Thallus, which unequivocally confirm the evangelical history 
of the darkness at the crucifixion, viz. those of Tertullian and Celsus, In 
his Apology for the Christians, which was addressed to their heathen ad¬ 
versaries, Tertullian expressly says, “ At the moment of Christ’s death, the 
light departed from the sun, and the land was darkened at noon-day 
WHICH WONDER IS RELATED IN YOUR OWN ANNALS, AND IS PRE¬ 
SERVED IN YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS DAY.” 5 If the account of 
this extraordinary darkness had not been registered, Tertullian would have 
exposed both himselfto the charge of asserting a falsehood, (which charge 


1 Nat. Qaaest. lib. vi. c. 1. Op. tom. iv. pp. 309—312. edit. Bipont. 

2 Hunt prodigiosi, et longiores solis defectus ; qualis occiso dictatore Casare, et An- 
totiiano bello, totius paene anni pallorc continuo. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. ii. c. 30. tom. i, 
p. 148. edit. Bipont. 

3 See Lardner’s Works, vol. vii, pp. 670—387. 8vo.; or vol. iv. pp. 58—67. 4to. 

4 Ibid. 

b Tertullian, Apol. c. 21. 
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was never brought against him,) and also his religion, to the ridicule of 
his enemies. It is further particularly worthy of remark, that the dark¬ 
ness and earthquake at the crucifixion are both explicitly recognised and 
mentioned as facts by that acute adversary of Christianity, Celsus; who 
would not have made such an admission, if he could have possibly denied 
them. 1 

In addition to the preceding observations, we may state that many 
good and solid reasons may be assigned why profane writers have 
not. made mention of the darkness at the crucifixion, which, it is now 
generally admitted, was confined to the land of Judaea. The most 
obvious is, that they might have no sufficient information of it. The 
provinces of the Roman empire were very extensive, and we find, in 
general, that the attention of writers was chiefly confined to those 
which were nearest to the metropolis. The antient historians and 
biographers tire remarkably concise, and seldom stop to mention 
occurrences, which, although they may have happened during the 
times of which they write, have no relation ..whatever to their main 
subject. This was their general rule, and there is no reason for which 
it should be violated merely to indulge the caprice of the captious, 
or satisfy the scruples of the petulant. There is no more reason in 
the nature of the thing itself why the testimony of profane writers 
should he called for to support the sacred, than the sacred should be 
called for to support the profane. We may then retort the argument, 
and in our turn ask the historian, and those who have lately circulated 
his false account of the progress of Christianity, how they can credit 
the accounts given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius Maximus, 
and Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John take not the least 
notice of them? But let it be supposed that the Roman writers had 
received information of the fact in question, it is most probable that 
they would have considered it as a natural occurrence, being ac¬ 
customed to earthquakes and darkness for whole days together, in 
consequence of the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Or, supposing 
that they had believed it to he a preternatural darkness, would it 
have been consistent with their principles as heathens to have men¬ 
tioned it? They must plainly have,foreseen wlutt great advantage 
would have been given to Christianity by it. Their readers would 
naturally have been led to inquire into the character of the extra¬ 
ordinary person, at whose death the laws of nature were infringed, 
and this inquiry, as it would have opened a more complete view of 
the new dispensation, must have led to their conversion. Hence we 
collect ii very satisiactory reason lor their silence. Supposing that 
they knew the fact, and from motives of policy suppressed it, their 
silence furnishes as strong a proof of its truth as their express testi¬ 
mony could possibly have done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, that even if this 
fact he destitute ol'support from profane writers, it is a deficiency which 
may easily be dispensed with. Wc believe many things upon the 
evidence of one credible witness. But in the case before us, we have 
no less than three, whose knowledge of the faet^yas never denied, 

* Bee Origeti contr. Colsuni, lib. ii. § 55, p. 94. 
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whose veracity is indisputable, and integrity not to be impeached, 
o p amiy are the characters of truth marked upon their writings, 
a every person of common discernment must see them, and he 
w o is not satisfied as to the certainty of what they relate, must give 
up a^ pi ©tensions to a sound judgment, and be abandoned to the in¬ 
curable obstinacy of his own forlorn scepticism. 1 

An example taken from English histoiy will confirm and illustrate 
the preceding observations. No one in our days, who has read the 
whole history of the popish plot in Charles the Second’s time, with 
any cane our and attention, believes it. The incoherence, and every 
way incredible circumstances of the whole deposition, together with 
the infamous characters of the witnesses, preclude an assent. Yet, 
a circumstance to this day unaccounted for —the murder of Sir 

VW happened to give it an air of probability. 

Yet he would be thought injudicious to the last degree, who should 
thence be inclmed to favour the evidence of Titus Oates. The case 

sorted U bvevTir Slte ’ ^ P ara ^ e ^- Christianity stands sup- 

pcuted by evidences of the most unexceptionable nature: yet the 

circumstance of Seneca’s and Pliny’s silence concerning the eclipse 

££sr» r „e„ t ./ iak e,»C 
shaken nor will cl, if • , P eI ls > however, by no means 

to account ^ 

of the event itself. J ° ’ h e we admit the testimony 
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tvoity of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser , confirmed by antient sculptures 
—V. Acts xm. 7. confirmed by a medal proving that Cyprus was at that 
time under the government of a proconsul. — VI. Acts mi. 11 , 12 con¬ 
firmed by a coin of Macedonia Prima. —VII. Acts am. 14. confirmed 
by an inscription. —VIII. Acts xvii. 23. confirmed by inscriptions.— 

IX. Acts xix. 35. confirmed by a medal of the city of Ephesus _ 

X. The Triumphal Arch of fitus, at Rome. — Application of this 'sort 
of evidence. 

There remains yet one more class of collateral testimonies to 
the credibility of the facts recorded in the Bible, which is not less 
important and decisive than the series of evidence of profane his¬ 
torians given in the preceding pages. These testimonies are fur¬ 
nished by antient coins, medals, and inscriptions on marbles; which 
have survived the wreck of time, and are extant to this day. These 
remains of antiquity are allowed to be among the most important 
proofs of antient history in general; and they afford satisfactory 
confirmation of many particulars related in the Scriptures. The 
most remarkable of these we now proceed to submit to the con- 
sideration of the reader. 

I. The Mosaic Narrative of the Deluge 

Is confirmed by a coin struck at Apamea in the reign of Philip the 
elder. On the reverse of this medal is represented a kind of square 
chest, floating upon the waters : a man and woman are advancing out of 
it to dry land, while two other persons remain within. Above it flutters 
a dove, bearing an olive branch; and another bird, possibly a raven, is 
perched upon its roof. In one of the front panels of the chest is the 
word NOE in antient Greek characters. 1 

IL Various passages of the sacred writings are confirmed by the 
successful researches of Dr. Young, M. Champollion-Figeac, Mr. 
Salt, M. Coquerel, and other eminent scholars, in deciphering the 
hitherto illegible hieroglyphics, which are still extant on antient 
Egyptian Monuments. To adduce a few instances out of many 
which might be offered; — 

1 . Several ages before the time of Sesostris the shepherd-kings, whom 
every circumstance proves to have been of Scythian origin, invaded and 
conquered almost the whole of Egypt, about the year 2082 before the 
Christian sera, and in the time of the patriarch Abraham. The princes 
of the eighteenth dynasty {the Theban), whose chief was Thoutmosis I., 
the first sovereign after the shepherd-kings, erected the most antient 
edifices of Thebes and Egypt. Thoutmosis was adored as a god, under 
the name of Amenotliph, because he had delivered Egypt from the 
shepherds ; the recollection of whose tyranny was odious to the Egyptians 
and to the kings of that dynasty, to which the Pharaoh, mentioned in the 
latter part of the Book of Genesis, belongs. In Gen. xlvi. 34. Joseph 
tells his brethren that Every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians. 
This hatred of theirs against shepherds is confirmed in a very singular 


i Bryant’s Analysis of Antient Mythology, vol. iii. pp. 46, 47. 8vo. edit. In the fifth 
volume, pp. 280—SIS. he has satisfactorily vindicated the genuineness of the Apamean 
medal. Seven or eight of these medals are known to be extant, the genuineness of which 
is acknowledged by Eckhel, the most profound of all modern numismatologists. See hi§ 
Doctrina Nummorum. Veterum, tom. iii. pp. 132. 140.^ 
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manner by a very antient mummy now at Paris, beneath the buskins of 

both whose feet is painted a shepherd, hound with cords. 1 

% The two first Pharaohs mentioned in the Bible, one of whom WaM 
contemporary with Abraham (Gen. xii. 15*), and the other with Joseph 
(Gen. xxxviL 36.)> were both of the Theban or Diospolitan dynasty. .In 
the arrangements of their court, we may recognise the style and Egyptian 
customs which were re-established after the expulsion of the shepherd- 
liings. In Exod. i. 11. 14. mention is made of the vast structures, in 
the building of which the Egyptians made the lives of the Israelites hitler 
•with hard bondage: and it was precisely the sovereigns of that dynasty, 
who distinguished themselves by the erection of gigantic monuments. 
Phe granite columns and apartments of the palace at Karnac, several 
temples in Nubia, the great sphinx of the pyramids, and the colossal 
obelisk of St. John of Lateran, attest the power of Thoutmosis III. the 
Moeris of the Greeks. A men op his II. erected the colossal statue which 
attracted the superstitious curiosity <©f the Romans. Ramses (or Ra¬ 
ineses) II. caused the superb obelisks at Luxor to be erected. M. Chatn- 
pollion read the names of all these sovereigns on the inscriptions of 
monuments. The Pharaoh, under whose reign Moses was born, was 
Rainses IY. surnamed Mei-Amoun; who left numerous edifices built by 
the children of Israel, whom he so cruelly oppressed. He caused the 
vast palace of Medinet-Abou to be erected, as well as the temple situ¬ 
ated towards the southern gate of Kaniac. The sarcophagus of this 
monarch is preserved in the Louvre at Paris. The contemporary of 
Moses must have swayed the Egyptian sceptre more than forty years, 
since the Hebrew legislator passed forty years at his court, and, a long 
time afterwards, it "is said that the king of Egypt died. Now, it is 
certain, according to the recent discoveries, that this identical Ramses 
Mei-Amoun reigned sixty-six years. Are not these unexpected agree¬ 
ments between sacred and profane history evident proofs of truth ? Who, 
then has falsified the antient lists of Egyptian dynasties, the lists written 
on papyrus, and the ruins of Egypt, to make them agree so well with a 
few sentences uttered by a Christian named Stephen (Acts vii. 18. et seqf)> 
and with a few lines written by a Jew named Moses. 2 Lastly, the 
Pharaoh, who witnessed the ten plagues inflicted on the Egyptians, was 
Ramses V., surnamed Amenophis, the last sovereign of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and the father of Sesostris. His name is legible qn several 
parts of the .palace of Karnac, which was decorated by him. 

‘ 3. M. Champollion has shown that the proper names of both sexes in 
antient Egypt are almost always composed of the names of gods or of 
goddesses. In Gen. xli. 45. we read that Pharaoh gave to Joseph in 
marriage “ the daughter of Potipherah , priest of OnP (Potipherah is 
constantly written Putiphar in the Coptic version of the Scriptures.) On 
is Heliopolis, the city of the sun, so termed by the Greeks, Petephrd, 
in Egyptian, means that which belongs to rS, or the sun. M. Champollion 
has demonstrated that shre or re denotes the sun, in the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage. Thus the hieroglyphic text completely confirms the book of 
Genesis. a 

4. In I Kings xi. 40. wo read that Jeroboam arose mid fled into Egypt, 
unto Shishak king of Egypt; and, in 1 Kings xiv. 25. and 2 Chron. xii. 2. 


1 Revue Protestants, Juillet, 1827. p. 12. 

2 Ibid. p. 14. Coquerel, Biographic, Sacree, tom. in. p. 361. 

s Rev. Prot. Juillet, p. 18. A. L. C. Coquerel, Lettre sur le Systeme Hieroglyphique 
tie M. Champollion, considers dans ses Rapp ones avee FEcriture Saints, p. 30. Amster¬ 
dam, 1825. 8vo. 
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that, in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, SJiishak king of Egypt came up 
against Jerusalem . The head or chief of the twenty-second dynasty (the 
Bubastite) is by Manetho called Sesonchis or Sesonchosis ; and on one 
of the colonnades which decorate the court of the great temple at Karnac 

there is a royal legend or inscription, on which M. Champollion read_ 

“ the well-beloved of Ammon Scheschonkf the Sesonchis of Manetho, 
and recognised him to be the Pharaoh who is surnaraed Shishak in the 
Scriptures. It is further worthy of remark that the dates read by this 
accomplished antiquary are expressed precisely in the same manner as 
we read in the Bible : — Li the fifth year, on the fifth day of the month , 
&c. This similitude of phraseology is very striking, 1 

5. Lastly, in 2 Kings xhx. 9. and Isa. xxxvii, 9. wc read that the king of 
Assyria heard tidings of Tirhaka , king of Ethiopia ; who is most pro¬ 
bably the Pharaoh mentioned in Isa. xxxvi. 6. The hieroglyphic name 
Tahrac , the Taraca of the Greeks, has been read by M. Champollion s 
and Mr. Salt, without any intercourse with him, having observed that the 
Egyptians wrote filenames of their Greek sovereigns in Greek characters, 
as well as those of the Homan emperors, conceived the ingenious idea of 
inquiring whether they might not have followed the,same practice with 
regard to the inscriptions of the Ethiopian monarchs who preceded those 
two dynasties. His researches were crowned with success* and he read 
the word TIPAKA in four places on a drawing, after an inscription on % 
portico at Medinet-Abou, This Tiraka or Tirhaka is therefore the km« 
of Ethiopia mentioned in the Scriptures as having come emf fa //oA# 
against Sennacherib, king of Assyria. 2 " ^ 

III. The account of the War, carried ok by Phauaoh-Necho 
against i he Jaws mid Babylonians, (which is related in the second 
hook of Chronicles,) is confirmed by the testimony of the Greek 
Isistoi ian Herodotus, and especially by the recent discoveries of the 
late enterprising traveller, M, Belzoni, among the tombs of the 
Egyptian sovereigns. The following is the narrative of the sacred 
historian, in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20—24. 

After all this , token Josiah had prepared the temple, Necho, kin* of 
Egypt, came tip to fight against Charchemhh, by Euphrates: and Josiah 
%wut out against him . But he sent ambassadors to him, saying , What 
have I to do pith thee, thou king of Judah ? 1 come not against thee this 

day, but against the house ’wherewith 1 have war ; for God commanded me 
to make haste ; forbear thee Jr om meddling with God, who is with me, that 
h(. deshoy thee not . A exwrtheless ,/ osi.ah would not turn hisf ace, from him, 
but disguised himself that he might fight with him , and hearkened not unto 
the wonts of Necho from the month of God, and came to fight in the valley 
of Aleg/ddo. And the archers shot at king Josiah ; and'the king said to 
his servants, J/ava me away,for I am sore wounded . IIis servants there* 
fore, look him out of that chariot,, and put him in the second chariot that lie 
had; and they brought him to Jerusalem and he died, md was buried 
m one. of the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah. And again in xxxvi. 1—4. Then the people of the 
land look Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, and made him king in his fathers 
stead in Jerusalem ; Jehoahaz was twenty and three years old when he 
began to reign, and he reigned three months in Jerusalem . And the kin* 
if tigjjpt put him down at Jerusalem, and condemned the land in an hun¬ 
dred talents of silver, and a talent of gold* And the king of Egypt made 

l Ovqaord, Biographic Sacrte, tom, iv. r>, 22f „ Lettre, p. 80. lievTi^otTvTldr 

* Key. Prot p. 19, ’ * 1 * 
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EliaMm Ms brother king over Judah and Jerusalem, and turned Ms name 
to Jehoialcim. And Necho took Jehoahaz ms brother, and carried 

him, into /.Egypt. ”, ,, .. VT , 

These passages pr@ve the power and conquests ot Pharaoh-Necno; 
and if we turn to Herodotus we shall find a wonderful agreement with 
many of the particulars. Novo Necos was the son of Psammeticus , and 
reigned over Egypt; it ms he to ho began the canals , $c. and he employed 
himself in warlike pursuits, building galleys , both on the Mediterranean and 
on the Red Sea , the traces of his dock-yards still existing; and these he 
used when he had occasion for them . And Necos joined battle with 
the Syrians in Magdolus, and conquered them, and after the 
battle he took Cadytis a large city of Syria. And having 
reigned in the whole sixteen years , he died , and left the throne to his son 
Psammis . 1 Cadytis is again mentioned by this historian 2 , as “ belonging 
to the Syrians o/Talestine,” and “ as a city not less than Sardes;” so that 
there is no doubt that he intended Jerusalem, which (it is well known) 
was sometimes called Kadesh, (in Hebrew Keduscha, and in Syriac 
Kedutha, ) or the holy; the historian affixing a Greek termination, and 
calling the metropolis of Palestine Cadytis. 

We now come to the researches of M. Belzoni in the tomb of Psam- 
methis or Psammis, the son of Pharaoh-Necho. 

In one of the numerous apartments of this venerable monument of 
antient art, there is a sculptured group describing the march of a military 
and triumphal procession with three different sets of prisoners, who are 
evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. The procession begins with 
four red men with white kirtles followed by a hawk-headed divinity: 
these are Egyptians apparently released from captivity and returning 
home under the protection of the national deity. Then follow four 
white men in striped and fringed kirtles, with black beards, and with 
a simple white fillet round their black hair; these are obviously Jews, 
and might be taken for the portraits of those, who, at this day, walk the 
streets of London. After them come three white men with smaller 
beards and curled whiskers, with double-spreading plumes on their heads, 
tattoed, and wearing robes or mantles spotted like the skins of wild 
beasts; these are Persians or Chaldeeans. Lastly, come four negroes 
with large circular ear-rings, and white petticoats supported by a belt 
over the shoulder; these are Ethiopians. 3 

Among the hieroglyphics contained in M. Belzoni’s drawings of this 
tomb, Dr* Young (secretary to the Royal Society) who is pre-eminently 
distinguished for his successful researches in archaeology, has succeeded 
in discovering the names of Nichao (the Necho of the Scriptures and Necos 
of Herodotus) and of Psammethis. 4 

IV. The narrative of the Invasion of the Kingdom of Israel 
by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, and of the carrying of the ten 
tribes into captivity, which is related in 2 Kings xvii. 6. and xviii. 10. 
is confirmed by certain antient sculptures, on the mountain of Be- 
Sitoon, near the borders of the antient Assyria. 

1 Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 159. vol. i. p. 168. edit. Oxon. 1809. 

2 Ibid. lib. iii. c. 5. vol. i. p. 179. 

3 See M. Belzoni’s “ Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries within the 
Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia,” &c. pp. 242, 243. 
(4to. London, IS20) ; and also Nos. 4, 5, and 6. of his folio Atlas of Plates illustrative 
of his Researches, The subjects of these plates were also exhibited in the very interesting 
model of the Egyptian tomb, exhibited by M. Belzoni, in 1821-22, at the Museum in 
Piccadilly. 

4 See the Atlas of Engravings to Belzoni’s Travels, plates 1 to 5. 
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For the knowledge of these antiquities we are indebted to the per¬ 
severing researches of Sir Robert Ker Porter, by whom they were first 
discovered and delineated, and who has thus described them. _ 

After an account of some antient Assyrian sculptures, which are as¬ 
cribed to Semiramis, he thus proceeds : — “ At a point something higher 
up than the rough gigantic forms just described, in a very precipitous 
cleft, there appeared to me a still more interesting piece of sculpture, 
though probably not of such deep antiquity. Even at so vast a height, 
the first glance showed it to have been a work of some age accomplished 
in the art: for all here was executed with the care and fine expression of 
the very best at Persepolis. I could not resist the impulse to examine it 
nearer than from the distance of the ground, and would have been glad of 
Queen Semiramis’s stage of packs and fardles. To approach it at all was 
a business of difficulty and danger ; however, after much scrambling and 
climbing, I at last got pretty far up the rock, and finding a ledge, placed 
myself on it as firmly as I could ; but still I was farther from the object 
of all this peril than I had hoped; yet my eyes being tolerably long 
sighted, and my glass more so, I managed to copy the whole sculpture 
with considerable exactness. It contains fourteen figures, one of which 
is in the air. The first figure (to our left in facing the sculpture) carries 
a spear, and is in the full Median habit, like the leaders of the guards at 
Persepolis : his hair is in a similar fashion, and bound with a fillet. The 
second figure holds a bent, bow in his left hand ; he is in much the same 
dress, with the addition of a quiver slung at his back by a belt that crosses 
his right shoulder, and his wrists are adorned with bracelets. The third 
personage is of a stature much larger than any other in the group, a 
usual distinction of royally in oriental description ; and, from the air and 
attitude of the figure, 1 have no doubt he is meant to designate the king. 
The costume, excepting the beard not being quite so long, is precisely 
that of the retail dignity, exhibited in the bas-reliefs of Nakshi-lioustam 
ami Persepolis: a mixture of the pontill-king and the other sovereign 
personages. The robe being the ample vesture of the one, and the dia¬ 
dem the simple band, of the other: a style of crown, which appears to 
have been the most antient badge of supremacy on either king or pontiff. 
But as persons of inferior rank also wore fillets, it seems the distinction 
between theirs and their sovereigns consisted in the material or colour. 
Bor instance, the band or eydaris, which formed the essential part m the 
old Persian diadem, was composed oi a twined substance ol purple and 
white: and anv person below the royal dignity presuming to wear those 
colours unsanctioned by the king, was guilty of a transgression of the 
law, deemed equal to high treason. The fillets of the priesthood were 
probably white or silver: and the circlets of kings, m general, simple 
Lola. Bracelets are on the wrists of this personage, and he holds up his 
hand in a commanding or admonitory manner, the two fore-hngers being 
extended, and the two others doubled down in the palm : an action also 
common on the tombs at Persepolis, and on other monuments just cited ; 
his left hand grasps a bow of a different shape from that held by 1ms 
officer, but exactly like the one on which the kn. K lwns in the bas-rdicf 
on the tomb at. Niikshi-Roustiini. Hits bow, together with the left loot 
of the personage 1 am describing, rests on the body ol a piostiato man, 
who lien on his hack with outstretched arms, in the act of supplicating 
for mercy. This unhappy personage, and also the first m the string ot 
nine which advance towards the king, are very much injured jlmwcvcr, 
enough remains of the almost defaced leader, when compared w Ui e 
apparent condition of the succeeding eight, to show that the whole nine 
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lire captives. The hands of all are tied behind their backs, and the cord 
is very distinct which binds the neck of the one to the neck of the other 
till the mark of bondage reaches to the last in the line. If it were 
also originally attached to the leader, the cord is now without trace 
there; his hands, however, are evidently in the same trammels as his 
followers. I he second figure in the procession has his hair so close to 
his head, that it appears to have been shaven, and a kind of caul covers it 
from the top of the forehead to the middle of the head. He is dressed 
m a short tunic, reaching no further than the knee ; a belt fasteus it 
round the waist: his legs are bare. Behind this figure is a much older 
person, with a rather pointed heard and bushy hair, and a similar caul 
covers toe top of his head. He too is habited in a short tunic, with 
something like the trowser, or booted appearance on the limbs which is 
seen on some of the figures at Persepolis. In addition to the bindino- of 
t le hands, the preceding figure, and this, are fastened together by a rone 
tbeir gf ks ’ wbl . ch ri ' ns onward, noosing all the remaining eight in 
one stung. This last described person has the great peculiarity attached 
in 1 ’ ° tIie , sku ' t ° f hls garment being covered entirely with inscriptions 

m the arrow-headed character. Next follows one in a long vestment 
with full hair, without the caul. Then another in a short, plain unic’ 
with trowsers. Then succeeds a second long vestment.’.-After him 
comes one m a short tunic with naked Wc -md anno., a 
bald head. He is followed fay another in long vestments. But*the ninth" 
and last in the group, who, also, is in the short tunic and trowser ht 
the singularity of wearing a prodigious high-pointed cap; l S and 
1 an are much ampler than any of his companions, and h s face looks of a 
greater age. In the air over the heads of the centre figures, appews the 
floating intelligence m his circle and fnt* a p onA u 63 J l PP" aI ® toe 

the arrow-headed writing, most probably descriptive of £ ° ‘ 

situation of each person. And immediately behow the sculpture^ore ^ 
Imes in the same language, running tlmwhole length of hL * 
Under these again the excavation is contmnT„ 8 • , f , tbe S rou P- 
containing eight deep and closelv ZbZ i • C0 I nsider » ble extent, 
From so Lch laboi ? avif£ n rSh" ’ t T, 
excites more regret that so fittle nrn««. ? part °‘ tbe work > 

ciphering the character. % 7 made toward de ‘ 

..«?!? .ttaf «;;sc7s?, p .T r 'b»Vf % ,o w,i i ^«« 

and the Medes, that I venture to su^esuhf pSflftv AsSyr ' a ’ 

having been made to commemorate that finil po f • b 1 ty of this bas-relief 
cumstances attending the emir™ Certain ciN 

place in a second attack on theft nation III, f ten , tnbes ’ whicb t0 ° k 
firm the conjecture into a strong probability iTe' firZ ’ sce ,T. t0 < r 011 " 
bamaria, the country of the ten trihos i Ij» ex P ecI ition mfo 

Tiglath-pileser of the Scnptu, es nventv , ! t!mb ^y Arbaccs, (the 
which I would refer this bas^ehVf *1?^ y S , anterior to the one to 
at the instigation of Ahaz, kirm of " nder ‘ 0< ? k .the first invasion 

monarch, to avenge him byarms on S ? who . subsid ! s ^ the Assyrian 
king of Israel, and Benin, king of Syria who TZ S De '£ bbours > p ekah, 
}hiu. Arbaces completely reduced theUn C0ll * e ^ r <Ued against 

m battle, and making slaves of its nnnnli Lt u^i 8 ^ 9 sla J ,in £ its king 
Of the dominions ofPekah which bo-dere l lle Q be f 1 . cntercd those parts 

of ,or,ta '-*•»*? 
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habiting t he towns of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. Having marched 
back with his spoil, he planted the Israelites in Media, and his Syrian 
prisoners on the banks of the Tigris. Soon after this fatal invasion 

Fekali, king or Israel, was destroyed in a conspiracy by Hoshea * who 
having murdered his master, reigned in his stead. ' About this time 
Arbaces (Tiglath-pileser) died, and was succeeded by his son Salma- 
neser; who, as soon as he was settled on his throne, went over into Syria • 
and thence falling upon the remainder of Israel, made a treaty with 
Hoshea, allowing him to be king, and sparing the people, on condition 
that lie paid jhrai tribute, and acknowledged his country the vassal of 
Assyria, rhis took place about ten years after the expedition of Ticlath- 
P 1,le ® er * ® ut m t!le course of a very few years more, Hohsea was spirited 
up by bo-babacon, king of Egypt, to attempt throwing off the yoke of 
Assyria, by refusing to pay the customary tribute. In chastisement of 
this rebellion, Salmaneser marched a large army into Samaria, and over¬ 
throwing all opposed to him, took Hoshea captive, shut him up, and 
bound him, and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in 
Haiah, and in Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes. (2 Kings xviii. 11.) In turning from this account in the Scrip¬ 
tures, to the sculpture on the rock, the one seemed clearly to explain the 
other. In the royal figure, I see Salmaneser, the son o*f the renowned 
Arbaces, followed by two appropriate leaders of the armies of his two 
dominions, Assyria and Media, carrying the spear and the bow. Himself 
i csts on the great royal weapon of the East, revered from earliest time as 
t ie badge ol supreme power,— Behold I do set my boxo in the cloud* Be¬ 
sides, he tramples on a prostrate foe; not one that is slain, but one who 
is a captive; tliis person not lying stretched out and motionless, but ex¬ 
tending his arms in supplication. He must have been a king, for on none 
below that dignity would the haughty foot of an eastern monarch con- 
descend to tread. 1 hen we see approach nine captives, bound, as it 
veto, in double bonds, in sign of a double offence. We may understand 
tins accumulated transgression, on recollecting that on the first invasion .■ 
of Israel, by Tiglath-pileser, he carried away only part of three tribes; 
and on the second by Salmaneser, lie not only confirmed Hoshea on the 
throne, but spared the remaining people. Therefore, on this determined 
rebellion of king and people, lie punishes the ingratitude of both, by 
putting both in the most abject bonds, and bringing away the whole of 
the ten tribes into captivity ; or, at least, the principal of the nation, in 
the same manner, probably, as was afterwards adopted by Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon, with regard to the inhabitants of Judaea : he carried away all 
Jerusalem , and all the princes, and all the mighty 'men of valour, even 
ten thousand captives ; and all the craftsmen and smiths ; none remained, 
save the poorest sort of people of the land . (2 Kings xxiv. 14.) Besides, it 
may bear on our argument, to remark, that, including the prostrate 
monarch, there are precisely ten captives: which might be regarded as 
the representatives, or heads, of each tribe, beginning with the king, who, 
assuredly would be considered as the chief of his: and ending with the 
aged figure at the end, whose high cap may have been an exaggerated 
representation of the mitre worn by the sacerdotal tribe of Levi; a just 
punishment of the priesthood at that time, which had debased itself by 
every species of idolatrous compliance with the whims, or rather wicked¬ 
ness of the people, in the adoption of Pagan worship. lienee, 4 having 
ail walked in the statutes of the heathen, the Lord rejected Israel, ami 
delivered them into the hand of the spoilers.’ Doubtless, the figure with 
the inscription on his garments, from the singularity of the appendage, 
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must have been some noted personage in the history of the event: and, 
besides, it seems to designate a striking peculiarity of the Jews, who u eie 

accustomed to write memorable sentences of old, in the form or phylac¬ 
teries, on different parts of their raiment. What those may mean, which 
cover the garment of this figure, we have no means of explaining, till the 
diligent researches of the learned may be able to decipher the arrow* 
headed character, and then a full light would be thrown on the whole 
history, by expounding the tablets over every head. If the ^ aerial toim 
above were ever intended to represent the heavenly apparition of a de¬ 
parted king, which is the opinion of some, that of the great Arbaces 
might appear here with striking propriety, at the final conquest ot rebel¬ 
lious Israel* Should the discoveries of time prove ray conjecture at all 
right, this bas-relief must be nearly two hundred years older than any 
which are ascribed to Cyrus at Perscpolis, or Pasargadae. 1 

V. Acts xiil. 7. is confirmed by a coin, proving that the island of 
Cyprus was at that time under the government of a proconsul. 

In the passage referred to, the evangelist Luke, relating the trans¬ 
actions of Paul in Cyprus, gives to Sergius Paul us, the Roman governor 
of that island, the Greek title of Av^vnuroq, which was applied orily^ to 
those governors of provinces who were invested with proconsular dignity. 
“ And on the supposition that Cyprus was not a province of this descrip¬ 
tion, it has been inferred, that the title given to Sergius Paulus^ in the 
Acts of the Apostles was a title that did not properly belong to him. 
passage indeed has been quoted from Dion Cassius 2 , who, speaking of 
the governors of Cyprus, and some other Roman provinces, applies to 
them the same title which is applied to Sergius Paulus. But as Dion 
Cassius is speaking of several Roman provinces at the same time, one of 
which was certainly governed by a proconsul, it has been supposed, that 
for the sake of brevity he used one term for all of them, whether it ap¬ 
plied to all of them or not* That Cyprus, however, ought not to be ex¬ 
cepted, and that the title which he employed, as well as St. Luke, really 
did belong to the Roman governors of Cyprus, appears from the Inscrip¬ 
tion on a coin belonging to Cyprus itself, and struck in the very age in 
which Sergius Paulus was governor of that island. It was ^struck in the 
reign of Claudius Caesar, whose head and name are on the face of it: and 
in the reign of Claudius Caesar St. Paul visited Cyprus, It was a coin 
belonging to the people of that island as appears from the word KTIIPION 
on the reverse : and, though not struck while Sergius Paulus himself was 
governor, it was struck, as appears from the inscription on the reverse, 
in the time of Proclus, who was next to,Sergius Paulus in the government 
of that island. And on this coin the same title, ANGTHATO^, is given to 
Proclus, which is given by St. Luke to Sergius Paulus."* 2 That Cyprus 
was a proconsulate is also evident from an antient inscription, of Caligula s 
reign (the predecessor of Claudius), in which Aquilius Seaura is called 
the proconsul of Cyprus. 4 

: . VI. In Acts xvi. 11, 12. Luke says, — “ IVe came . to Phi - 

lippip ’which is the chief of that part of Macedonia , and a colony P 

, . i Sir .Robert Ker Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, &e. vol. it. pp. J 54—16*2. 
London, 1822, 4to. 

~ Hist. Rom, lib. 54. p. 523. eel. Ilanovhe. 3 6’00. 

3 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, partv. pp. HR Kfj. An engraving of the above noticed coin 
may be seen in Havereamp’s edition of the Thesaurus Morellianus, In the plate belonging' 
to p. 106. 

4 Gruteri Corpus Inscriptionuin, tom i. pars ii. p. ccclx. no. 3, 

1707, 


edit. Grrnvii* Atnst* 
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I his pHSbEgej which Iies gieutly exercised the ingenuity oi critics eucI 
commentators., may, more correctly, be thus rendered: — Philippi 
a city (f the first part of Macedonia, or of Macedonia Primes ' 9 

This is an instance of minute accuracy, which shows that the author 
of the Acts ot the Apostles actually lived and wrote at that time. The 
province of Macedonia, it is well known, had undergone various changes, 
and had been divided into various portions, and particularly four, while 
under the Roman government. There are extant many medals of the 
first province, or Macedonia Prima, mostly of silver, with the inscription 
MAKhAONON HPOTH2, or, the first part of Macedonia, which confirm 
the accuracy of Luke, and at the same time show his attention to the 
minutest particulars. 1 It is further 'worthy of remark, that the historian 
terms^ Philippi a colony* By using the term %oa oma (which was originally 
a Latin word, colonia) instead of the corresponding Greek word awoima, 
lie plainly intimates that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty-first 
verse certainly proves it to have been. And though the critics were for 
a long time puzzled to find any express mention of it as such, yet some 
coins have been discovered, in which it is recorded under this character, 
particularly one, which explicitly states that Julius Caesar himself be¬ 
stowed the dignity and “privileges of a colony on the city of Philippi, 
which were afterwards confirmed and augmented by Augustus. This 
medal corroborates the character given to this city by Luke, and proves 
that it had been a colony for many years, though no author or historian 
but himself, whose writings have reached us, has mentioned it under that 
character. 2 

VII. In Acts xvi. 14. we read that Lydia, a dealer in purple from 
Thyatira, had settled at Philippi. 

Now it is remarkable that, among the ruins of Thyatira, there is an in¬ 
scription extant with the words Of BA4EIS ( the djers) 2 ; whence wc learn 
that the art and trade of dying purple were carried on in that city. 

VIII. Ill Acts xviL 23. Paul tells the Athenians that, as he passed 
through their city and beheld the objects of their worship, ho found 
an altar with this inscription 9 TO THE UNKNOWN GOD 
(APN^TO ©EG,). 

No altar with this inscription has come down to our times; but we 
know from the express testimony of Lucian, that there was such an in¬ 
scription at Athens . And the occasion of this altar being erected, in 
common with many others bearing the same inscription, is thus related 
by Diogenes Laertius. — The Athenians being afflicted with a pestilence, 

i Of this modal there art! engravings in the fragments annexed to Cnlmet’s Dictionary, 
no. celxxiii. plate i. no, (}* and in Taylor’s Geographical Index to the Holy Scriptures, 
article Macedonia, plate, no. 7. In no. 8. of the same plate is a medal of the second 
Macedonia, or Macedonia Sccimda. There is no medal published of the third Mace¬ 
donia, hut one of the fourth Macedonia has been engraved by Wielluirner, in his Ani- 
mmlrvmoucs in JYummus, Ac. p. 44. no. 11. Vienna, 1788. They have been described by 
Kekhel (Doctrina Numin. Vet. torn, ii. p. (M.), Uasche (Lexicon Rd Nummarise, 
tom. hi. col. 89—41,), and Miomiet. (Description de Medailles Antiques, tom. i. 
pp. 4C)C h 4.47,) Mr. Combe has described seven of Macedonia Prima in his Nummorum 
Veterum Populorum et Urbium, <jui in Mttseo (Julielmi Hunter asservantur, De¬ 
scription’ p. 179. No coins of Macedonia Tertia have yet been discovered, 

~ Spanbeim, De Usu et Prawtanlia Numismatum, dissert, ii. pp. J05, 106. Fragments 
to Calmet, no. celxxiii. plate 1. no. 5. 

Wheeler’s Journey into Greece, vol. in. p. Spoil, Miscellanea Erudite An- 

fbjuitatN, p, 1 Pc 
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invited Epimenides to lustrate their city. The method adopted by him 
was, to carry several sheep to the Areopagus; whence they were left to 
wander as they pleased, under the observation of persons sent to attend 
them. As each sheep lay down, it was sacrificed on the spot to the pro¬ 
pitious God . By this ceremony, it is said, the city was relieved; but, as 
it was .still unknown what deity was propitious, an altar was erected to 
the tinknowni God on every spot where a sheep had been sacrificed. 1 

On the architrave of a Doric portico at Athens, which was standing 
when that city was visited about sixty years since by Dr. Chandler and 
Mr. Stuart (the latter of whom has given an engraving of the portal), is 
a Greek inscription to the following purport: — “ The people” [of Athens 
have erected this fabric] “ with the donations to Minerva Archegetia” 
[or the Conductress] “by the god Caius Julius Caesar and his son the 
god Augustus, when Nicias was archon.” 

Over the middle of the pediment was a statue of Lucius Csesar, with 
this inscription: — “ The people” [honour] “ Lucius Caesar, the son of 
the emperor Augustus Caesar, the son of the god.” 

There was also a statue to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, and the 
mother of Lucius, thus inscribed: — “ The Senate of the Areopagus and 
the Senate of the Six Hundred” [dedicate this statue to] “ the goddess 
Julia, Augusta, Providence.” 

These public memorials supply an additional proof of the correctness 
of Paul’s observations on the Athenians, that they were too much ad¬ 
dicted to the adoption of objects for worship and devotion. They were 
not, indeed, singular in worshipping the reigning emperor : but flattery 
could not be carried higher than to characterise his descendants as deities, 
and one of them (who was most infamous for her profligacy) as no less a 
deity than Providence itself. 2 

IX. In Acts xix. 35. the Tpup.p.etTev$ 9 recorder, chancellor, or 
town-clerk of Ephesus, — in order to quell the tumult which had 
been raised there by Demetrius and his workmen, who gained their 
livelihood by making silver shrines or models of the temple of Diana 
in that city, says to the Ephesians, What man is there that knoweth 
not how that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the meat 
goddess Diana P b 


The original word, NEOKOPON, is very emphatic, and properly signifies 
a person dedicated to the service of some god or goddess, whose peculiar 
oftce it was to attend the temple, and see that it was kept clean. Ori¬ 
ginally, indeed, it signified nothing more than a sweeper of the temple, 
and answered nearly to our sacristan: in process of time the care of the 
emp e was intrusted to this person; and at length the NEGKOPOL or 
fetid It Cat 7 TS of ,. §r 1 eat consequence, and were those who of- 

nelhftJnn s fi f ° r the lfe ° the em P eror - Whole cities took this ap¬ 
pellation , as appears on many antient coins and medals; and Ephesus 

ts supposed to bave_ been the first that assumed this title. There is a 
medal still extant, in which it is given to that city; it exhibits the pro- 
mas or front of the temple of Diana ; in the centre is an imagf of 

goliiO i0S£neS LaCrtiU% “ EpimenMe ’ 1- *■ e. 10. § 3. (tom7l. pp. 117-110. «i. Lon- 

the" BWeSl'Iter' 8 in Greete ’ PP ‘ ,04 ’ I05 - TayWs G “«™pWcal Index to 

find ir^wr^V. ,C Tl? I ? iatl ' ibe r> de Urbibus Neocoris, which the 

1365. 1 ' 11 us Antupitatuin Komanarurn, tom, xi,, pp. u$£()«~ 
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die goddess clothed, and around the side and bottom are the words Aiv 
NEOKOPHN E<I>EZION. * The coincidence famished by this medal is of 
that description, that it is sufficient of itself to establish the authenticity 
of the work, in which the coincidence is found. Besides the testimony 
furnished by this medal, there is now extant at Ephesus an antient Greek 
inscription, on a slab of white marble, which not only confirms the general 
history related in Acts xix,, but even approaches to several sentiments 
and phrases which occur in that chapter. I 2 

X. Lastly, the triumphal arch erected at Rome by the senate 
and Roman people in honour of the emperor Titus, (which structure 
is still subsisting, though greatly damaged by the ravages of time,) 
is an undeniable evidence to the truth of the historic accounts, which 
describe the dissolution of the Jewish state and government, and also 
relate the conquest of Jerusalem. This edifice likewise corroborates 
the description of certain vessels used by the Jews in their religious 
worship, which is contained in the Old Testament. In this arch 
are still distinctly to be seen the golden candlestick, the table of 
shewbread, with a cup upon it, and the trumpets which were used 
to proclaim the year of jubilee. Representations of these arc given 
In the third volume of this work. 3 

Further, there are extant numerous medals of Judaea vanquished, 
struck by order of the Roman general Titus, (who was afterwards 
emperor,) in order to commemorate the conquest of Judaea and the 
subversion ol the Jewish state and polity. On the following re¬ 
presentation ol the reverse of one of these (which is engraved from 


I The modal above noticed is engraved in the Fragments annexed to Cal mot’s Diction¬ 
ary, no.cxxvii. p.-ie. Concerning the meaning of the word AES, in this modal, antiquaries 
art* not agreed. See Uubenius’s Diatribe, p. IS.'JU. 

- The following is Dr. Chandler’s translation of it: — “To the Ephesian Diana. 
Inasmuch as it is notorious that, not only among the Ephesians, but also every where 
among the Greek nations, temples are consecrated to her, and sacred portions; and that 
she is set up, and lias an altar dedicated to her, on account ol* her plain manifestations of 
herself; and that besides, the greatest token of the veneration paid her, a month is called 
after her name; by us Artemision, by the Macedonians and other Greek nations, and in 
their cities, Artcmisi&n; in winch, general assemblies and Hieromonia are celebrated 
hut not in the holy city, the nurse of its own, the Ephesian goddess: — the people of 
,Ephesus deeming it. pioper, that the whole month called by her name he sacred and set 
apart to the* goddess, have determined by this decree, that the observation of it by them be 
altered. Therefore it is enacted, that in the whole month Aitemision the days he holy, 
and that nothing be attendee! to on them, hut the yearly 1 eastings, and the Artetnisiuc Pa¬ 
li egy ris, and the IIioronu*nia ; the entire month being sacred to the goddess ; for, from 
this improvement in her worship, our city shall receive additional lustre, and bo permanent 
in its prosperity for ever.”-— The person who obtained this decree appointed games for 
the month, augmented the prizes of the contenders, and erected statues of those who con¬ 
quered. Ills name is not preserved, hut lie was probably a Homan, as his kinsman, who 
provided this record, was named Lucius Plucnius Faustus. The feast of Diana was re¬ 
sorted to yearly by the Iouians, with their families. Dr, (’handler’s Travels in Asia 
Minor, p. UM. The original Greek Inscription is printed in I)r. C/s Xnseriptlones An* 
tiepins p. Uh no. xxxvi, 

3 See the Vignettes in Vol. IIT. .Part Ilf- Chap I, Sect XI. The best engravings 
of the arch of Titus are to be found in Hadrian Reland’s treatise, De Spoliis Tcmpli 
IXierosolynutani, in Arm Tilhuio Umuas conspicuis. Ultrajccti, .1716, 8vo. Tolerably 
well executed copies of Roland’s plates may he seen in Schulze’s Compendium. Archoco- 
login! Ilebraiae, tab. i ib iii. p.viii—x. Dresdn*, 1793, 8vo.; and also in the Frag- 
menls annexed to Calmet’s Dictionary, no. cciii. pp. 14—*17. The destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem is also said to be commemorated by an antient Inscription to the honour of Titus, who, 
by his father's directions and counsels, bad subdued the Jewish nation, and destroyed 
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the original very rare coin,; preserved in the cabinet of the British 
Museum.,) 



the conquered country appears as a desolate female sitting under a 
tree. It affords an extraordinary fulfilment of Isaiah’s prediction, 
delivered at least eight hundred years before — “She being desolate 
SHALL SIT upon the ground 9 ” (iii. 26.) —as well as a striking illustration 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah (L L): — u How doth the city sit 
solitary , that was full of people! How is she become as a widow! she 
that was great among the nations , princess among the provinces, how is 
she become tributary! n 

It would not have been difficult to adduce numerous additional 
testimonies from medals and inscriptions, which have been collected 
and described by various learned modern travellers, who have ex¬ 
plored Greece and Asia Minor; but the length to which this chapter 
has already unavoidably extended forbids the production of further 
evidences of this kind. — Stronger .testimonies than these it is impos¬ 
sible to brings for the credibility of any fact recorded in history,— 
even of the important transactions which have taken place in our 
own days on the continent of Europe, and to which the British na¬ 
tion has been a party. Yet, notwithstanding this cloud of witnesses, 
it has lately been affirmed that the facts related in the scriptures of 
the New Testament never happened; that Jesus Christ was a my¬ 
thological character and that the four Gospels are mere fabrications 


Jerusalem, which had never been destroyed by any princes or people before. The 
following is the inscription alluded to: 

I ^?*J riTa C-^SARl. dIvI. vespasianL f. 
VESPASIANO. AUG. PONTIFICL MAXIMO. 

TRIB. POT. X. IMP, XVII. COS. VIII. P. P, 

PRINCIPL SUO. S. P. Q. R. 

QUOD. PR/ECEPT1S. PATRIS. CONSItlSQUE. ET. 

r^ ENTEM * JUDiEORUM. DOMUIT. ET. 

•nrrTmc 1 ’ S 0 LYMA1VL OMNIBUS. ANTE. SE, 

OENTIBUSQUE. AUT, FRUSTRA. 
. IE1ITAM * AU -f* OMNINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 
the o-ennir to Remark, that some doubts have been entertained concerning 
copied it' 1 ncknnwIp^VTW 1 ^ 11 ' T he dili S ent antiquary, Gruter (from whom we have 
Is of oninirm tlvif e % SCS ^ 13 1W * kll0wn where tJ iis inscription stood ; and that Scalier 

of 0imfrio i>iu,vit,i °- se ° ^ 

from^oln^^wnn °r W j 1 ^ r al *? ve alluded t0 was taken, without acknowledgement, 
fid Cl0Se 0f Ms “ of Empii**" who Was ^ 

dieted 1 a Series nf Ro , ) ? rts? 1 ! 1 a Iear ned volume, in titled S( Christianity Vin~ 

• Ruins. ,J ** 8w to Mr - Volney, in answer to his Book called 

i 1800, I his is only one instance, out of many, that might be 
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and romances. With as much truth may it be said that the Man 
whose ambition so lately disturbed the peace of Europe, (and whose 
memory continues to be fondly cherished by millions in France,) is 
a mythological person who never ^had any real existence. For’the 
events of his caieei ate lecordecl m a variety of documents, purport¬ 
ing to be issued by the different governments of Europe, which have 
been quoted or alluded to by various daily and periodical journals, 
as well as by^contemporary historians, who profess to record the 
transactions of the last twenty-five years ; and they are also perpe¬ 
tuated by structures 1 and medals which have been executed in 
oi dei to commemorate particular victories or other transactions. 


CHAPTER IY. 

ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OF 
DIVINE AUTHORITY, AND THEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY 
INSPIRED. 

SECTION I. 

peel t MI NARY OBSE RVATIONS. 

L Inspiration defined. — II. Reasonable and necessan/. — III. Impossible 

litl! °J Scriptures being the contrivance or invention of man ._ 

IV. Criteria of inspiration . 

1. 1 HE preceding facts have shown that the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments were men of the utmost integrity, and faithful 
historians, whose relations are intitled to the fullest and most impli¬ 
cit credit. Byit since an honest man may possibly mistake, —not 
indeed in facts which lie affirms to be true upon his own knowledge, 
but in inferences from those facts, in precepts and doctrines, or in 
delivering the sentiments of others, — if we can urge nothing more 
in behalf of these writers, their authority will be only human. Sonic** 

adduced, of the total destitution of candour in the opposers of revelation, who continue to 
re-assert the loug-smee refuted falsehoods of former infidels, as if they had never before 

been answered. 

1 Such is the Waterloo Bridge over the river Thames, which is said to commemorate 
the victory of Waterloo, obtained by British prowess, in 1815, over the forces of Buona¬ 
parte. Such also is the triumphal column, erected in the Place Vendbme, at Paris, to 
commemorate the victories of the French army in Germany, in 180.5, and which, accord¬ 
ing to a Latin inscription engraved thereon, is composed of the brass cannon conquered 
from the enemy during a campaign of three months. 

- Of this description are the *< Waterloo Medals,” distributed by order of parliament, 
and at the expence of the British nation, to the illustrious general, and the brave officers 
and soldiers who were engaged in the memorable battle of Waterloo; and also the beau¬ 
tiful series of medals struck under the direction of Mr. Mudie, to commemorate the 
achievements of the British army ; to which may be added the series of French medals, 
usually called the Napoleon medals, executed for the purpose of commemorating the 
achievements of the French armies. 
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Reasonableness, $c. of Inspiration. 

thins further is requisite, besides a pious life and a mind purified 
from passion and prejudice, in order to qualify them to be teachers 
of a revelation from God, namely, a Divine Inspiration, or the im¬ 
parting such a degree of divine assistance, influence, or guidance, as 
should enable the authors of the Scriptures to communicate religious 
knowledge to others, without error or mistake, whether the subjects 
of such Communications were things then immediately revealed to 
those who declared them, or things with which they were before 
acquainted. 

II. *That the Scriptures were actually dictated by inspiration, 
may be inferred both from the reasonableness and from the ne¬ 
cessity of the thing. 

L cs It is reasonable that the sentiments and doctrines, developed 
in the Scriptures, should be suggested to the minds of the writers by 
the Supreme Being himself. They relate principally to^ matters, 
concerning which the communicating of information to men is worthy 
of God; and the more important the information communicated, the 
more it is calculated to impress mankind, to preserve from moral 
error, to stimulate to holiness, to guide to happiness; the more 
reasonable is it to expect that God should make the communication 
free from every admixture of risk of error. Indeed, the notion of 
inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of a revelation from God; 
so that, to deny inspiration is tantamount to affirming that there is 
no revelation; and to doubt the possibility of inspiration, is to call 
■ in question the existence of God. And why should inspiration be 
denied ? Is man out of the reach of Him who created him ? Has 
he, who gave to mao his intellect, no means of enlarging or illumin¬ 
ating that intellect? — And is it beyond his power to illuminate and 
inform, in an especial manner, the intellects of some chosen indivi- 
: duals, — or contrary to his wisdom to preserve them from error, 
when they communicate to others, either orally or by writing, the 
knowledge he imparted to them, not merely for their own benefit, 
but for that of the world at large, in all generations ? 

2. es But, further, inspiration is necessary. The necessity of revela¬ 
tion has already been shown, from the concurrent testimony of facts, 
experience, and history in every age, of which we have any authentic 
accounts 1 ; and the same reasoning and facts establish the necessity 
of inspiration : for 

( 1 .) a The subjects of Scripture render inspiration necessary; for 
some past facts recorded in the Bible could not possibly have been 
known if God had not revealed them. 

(2.) “ Many things are there recorded as future, that is, are pre¬ 
dicted, which God alone could foreknow and foretel, which, notwith¬ 
standing, came to pass, and which, therefore, were foretold under 
divine inspiration. 

(S.) “ Other things again are far above human capacity, and could 
never have been discovered by men; these, therefore, must have 
been delivered by divine inspiration. 
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Sect L] Proofs of the Inspiration of the Scriptures . 

(4.) a The authoritative language of Scripture, too, argues the 
necessity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the writers* They 
propose things, not as matters for consideration, but for adoption : 
they do not leave us the alternative of receiving or rejecting: they 
do not present us with their own thoughts* but exclaim, Thus saith 
the Lardy and on that ground demand our assent* They must, 
therefore, of necessity, speak and write as they were inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, or be impostors i ” 1 and the last supposition is precluded 
by the facts and reasonings which have been stated in the p.eceding 
pages. 

HI, As the writers of the Scriptures profess to have their doctrine 
from God, so it could not be the invention of men, 

1. It could not be the contrivance of wicked men. 

Had they invented a religion, they would unquestionably have 
made it more favourable to their own inclinations, .justs, and appe¬ 
tites : they would not have fettered themselves, or laid themselves 
under such restraints as are imposed by the Bible, neither would 
they have denounced such tremendous judgments against the evil 
ways which they prefer and love: they would not have consulted so 
entirely the honour of God, and the reputation of piety, virtue, and 
goodness, as the Scriptures do; but they would have adapted the 
whole agreeably to their own evil nature, wishes, and desires* In¬ 
deed, if we could suppose them to be capable of this, (which yet is 
to make them act contrary to nature,) we cannot imagine that they 
should sacrifice all their worldly interests and prospects, and even 
their lives, for the sake of the Bible* Did ever bad men act such a 
part, contrive the greatest good, suffer and die to advance it? 

2. Equally evident is //, that the Bible could not be the contrivance 
of good men * 

The supposition involves them in a guilt perfectly inconsistent, 
with their character. They speak in the name of God, and they 
profess to have received their doctrine from him. Now if it was 
otherwise, and they were conscious of a forgery, they must be the 
grossest impostors in the world, winch is so directly contrary to 
all virtue and honesty, that it can never be imputed to any man who 
truly deserves the name of good. — Consequently, the Bible must 
be the word of God y inspired by him, and thus given to man. 

' Dr. (>. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, vol. i, pp 264. 

266 . 

'• When we say that the Scripture is the woid of God, we do not mean that it was all 
spoken by him, or that it was written by him, or that every thing that is contained therein 
is the word of God. But a distinction is to be made between those precepts, which 
inculcate justice, mercy, and holiness of life, and the historical parts, which show the con- 
sequences of a life in opposition to those principles. The* fhvt are properly sacred , because 
they not only lead a man to happiness even in this life, hut also give him an evidence of 
things not seen in the life to come ; and thus are called the word of God, as those moral 
virtues can only have their origin from the fountain of all goodness, The last, that is, 
the historical parts, though some are the words of good men, —* wicked men, — or the 
speeches of Satan ton which account they cannot be termed the word or words of God), 
have a similar tendency ; as they show, on the one hand, the malice, pride, and blasphemy 
of the spirit of wickedness, and on the other hand, that spirit of divine philanthropy, 
which, throughout the whole Bible, breathes nothing but u peace on earth, good will 
towards men. n The nature and extent of inspiration are fully considered, infra , in No, JL 
of <1 o Appendix to this volume, 
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Criteria of Inspiration* 

IV. Since the Jewish and Christian Scriptures profess to he given 
by inspiration of God, and have been recognised as such in c \ei y 
age 1 , (which initselfis.no mean presumptive argument that they are 
divinely inspired writings); and since also there have been man\ im¬ 
postors in the world, who have pretended to be divinely inspired, it 
is necessary that the authors of the dispensations contained in the 
Bible should produce satisfactory evidences of their divine mission. 
What then are the evidences of inspiration with which every rational 
creature ought to be perfectly satisfied? This important question 
admits of a clear and decisive answer; for, as the existence ol any 
power is demonstrated bxit^x>pjemUQng? so the possession of super- 
' natural hiowledge is established by the performance ol* supernatural 
works, or miracles; or as, an acquaintance with any language Ls ma¬ 
nifested by speaking it with propriety and ease, so the gilt ol inspir¬ 
ation is unquestionably displayed by the foretelling ol luture events 
with precision. Miracles and Prophecy , therefore, are the two grand 
criteria on which most stress is laid in the Scriptures. Prophecies 
are the language of inspiration, and miracles are tint operation of that 
divine agency by which the prophet is influenced. The testimony 
of our senses is not a more satisfactory evidence of the existence of 
external objects, than miracles and prophecy are of the existence of 
inspiration; and though both these modes of evidence are calculated, 
as well for us who live in remoter times, as for those who lived in 
the earliest, yet the evidence from miracles seems more particularly 
addressed to them , as that from prophecy is to us. To them, miracles 
would appear the best proof of the truth of a revelation, as limy are 
addressed to the senses of the rude and the refined, and establish the 
truth of a religious system at once, without subtle disquisitions, for 
which comparatively few persons possess leisure, talents, or inclina¬ 
tion. Miracles convince the mind at once; while prophecy does not 
give immediate conviction, but the means of conviction to such as in 
due time shall compare predictions with events. The antitails, who 
beheld the miracles, had reason to believe that the prophecies would 
be accomplished; just as the moderns, who see them fulfilled, have, 
besides other arguments, a strong presumption that miracles were 
performed. The arguments from miracles, depending on written 
testimony, will at all times be equally forcible, while that from pro¬ 
phecy (which has been termed a standing miracle) is in nr a si up in 
strength through every age; and the more prophecies are fulfilled, 
the more testimonies there are, and confirmations of the truth ami 
certainty of divine revelation ; and in this respect we have eminently 
the advantage over those who lived in the days of Moses and the pro¬ 
phets, of Christ and his apostles. They had this growing evidence 
in part, but to m this amazing web is still more uniblded, and more 


1 For tlie testimony of the Jews, in the time of Christ, it is sufficient to refer to ?h«- 
New Testament, and to Josephus against Apion, book i. § S. For the belief of the 
modern Jews, see their confession of faith, which has been in use ever since the lath cen¬ 
tury, in Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, vol. i, pp, 2-15, 246\ Dr. Whitby lias collected the 
testimony of Christians during the first three centuries, in the General Preface to hi:. 
Commenlary, pp. xvii.—xx. 
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of its wonderful texture is displayed. They indeed heard the dis¬ 
courses of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, and 
they beheld their miracles: but we have this advantage over them, 
that several things, which were then only foretold are now fulfilled; 
and what were to them only matters of faith) are become matters of 
FACT and CERTAINTY to US, 1 

The evidence furnished by miracles and prophecy is so abun¬ 
dantly sufficient to prove that the Bible is the word of God, that we 
might safely rest its divine authority on these proofs. There are, 
however, other internal evidences^ which, though not so obviously 
striking as miracles ' and prophecy, come home to the consciences 

and judgments of every person, whether learned or.illiterate,'.and 

which leave infidels in every situation without excuse. These in¬ 
ternal evidences are, — the sublime doctrine and excellent moral 
precepts revealed in the Scriptures ,* — the wonderful harmony and 
intimate connexion subsisting between all the parts of Scripture, — 
the miraculous preservation of the Scriptures, — their tendency to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as evinced 
by the blessed effects which are invariably produced by a cordial 
reception of the Bible, — and the peculiar advantages possessed by 
the Christian Revelation over all other religions. 


SECTION IL 

THE MIRACLES, RELATED IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, ARE 
PROOFS THAT THE SCRIPTURES WERE GIVEN BY INSPIRATION 
OF GOD. 

I. A Miracle defined, —II. Nature of the evidence from Miracles .— 
III. Their Design, — IV. Credibility of Miracles, vindicated and proved, 
— V. Refutation of the objection that the evidence for the credibility of 
Miracles decreases with the lapse of years, and the contrary proved, — 
VI, Criteria for ascertaining true Miracles, — VII. Application of 
these criteria, 1. To the Miracles of Moses and of Joshua, and, 2. To 
those of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, the number, variety, design, and 
greatness of which, as well as the persons by whom and before whom, 
and the manner in which they were performed, are fully considered, 
together with the effects produced by them. — The Miracles of Christ 
and his Apostles were never denied. — VIII. An Examination of some 
of the Principal Miracles related in the New Testament, particularly, 
1. The Conversion of Water into Wine by Christ . ■—2. The Feeding of 
Five Thousand. — 3. The Healing of the Paralytic —4, Giving Sight to 
the man who was born blind, — 5. The Healing of a man, lame from his 
birth, by Peter and John . —* 6. Raising from the dead the daughter of 
Jairus . — 7. The Widow's Son at Nain, — 8. And Lazarus. — IX. The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, viz. 1. Christ's Prophetic Declarations 
concerning his Death and Resurrection . — 2. The Evidence of Adver¬ 
saries of the Christian name and faith to this fact -3. The Character 

of the Apostles by whom it was attested, and the Miracles wrought by 
them; all which demonstrate the reality and truth of Christ's resur - 

i Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. L pp. 3, 4. ninth edition. 
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rection .— X. General Summary of the Argument furnished by Miracles. 

_XL Comparison of them with pretended pagan and popish miracles* 

particularly those , 1. Of Arisleas the Proconnesian* — 2. pfPf ha !jf 

raSt _3. Of Alexander of Pontus- — 4*. Of Vespasian, — 5. Of Apollo* 

nius of Tyana. — 6. Pretended miracle at Saragossa.—7> Pretended 
miracles aftkeAbhdde Paris . — The reality of the Christian Miracles 
demonstrated. 

I. A Miracle defined. 

A miracle is an effect or event, contrary to the established con- 
titution or course of things, or a sensible suspension or controhnent 
of, or deviation from, the known laws of nature, wrought cither by the 
immediate act, or by the assistance, or by the permission of God, and 
accompanied with a previous notice or declaration that it is performed 
according to the purpose and by the power of God,for the proof or evi¬ 
dence of some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the authority or 
divifie mission of some particular person. 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings. These beings act 
upon each other, or by each other, agreeably to certain rulesJbrmed 
by Infinite Wisdom, to which God has been pleased to conform bis^ 
own agency. These rules are called by philosophers the laws of 
nature , and in the Scriptures, the ordinances of heaven and earth * 1 
Effects which are produced by the regular operation of these laws, 
or which are conformable to the established course of events, are said 
to be natural .* and every palpable suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from these laws, or rather from the progress of things 
according to these laws — which is accompanied with a previous 
notice or declaration that it is performed according to the purpose 
and by the power of God,— is a miracle . u Thus the production of 
grain by vegetation is according to a law of nature; were it to fall 
like rain from the clouds, there would be a miracle. Or, it is a law of 
nature that the dead return not to life; were a dead person to become 
alive again, there would be a miracle. It is thus carefully to be dis¬ 
tinguished, although the distinction be not often observed, from 
events of extraordinary magnificence or unusual occurrence. A mi¬ 
racle, indeed, must be unusual: but events may be both unusual and 
magnificent which are not miraculous. The appearance of a comet 
is unusual, and a violent thunder storm is magnificent; but in neither 
the one nor the other is there a suspension or alteration of any of 
nature’s laws. All the various appearances, indeed, which material 
or mental phenomena may, according to those laws, assume, we are, 
perhaps, far from knowing. But it is one thing to assume an appear¬ 
ance, which, although a variety, is obviously, from its analogy, re¬ 
solvable into a general law, and an oilier, to suspend or reverse the 
law; and it is by this total alteration, of what from ample experience 
and induction, even we, with all our ignorance, can safely pronounce 
to be a law of nature, that a miracle must be distinguished from 
every other' phenomenon. We ascertain these laws by an experience 
so extensive and uniform, that it produces a certainty of expectation, 
scarcely inferior to the certainty accompanying the testimony of our 

> Jer, XMiii. 25. xxxi 35. Job xxxviii. 33, 
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senses: this undoubted permanency being the foundation of all those 
rules of conduct in the affairs of life, which are the same in all (rener- 
ations, and implied in all the most brilliant discoveries, anc? pro¬ 
found calculations in the science of physics.” 1 It is further essential 
to a miracle, that it be accompanied with a previous notice or declar¬ 
ation that it is performed according to the purpose and by the 
power of God, for the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, 
or in attestation of the authority or divine mission of some particular 
person. « This intimation is necessary, that it may not seem to hap¬ 
pen in the ordinary course of tilings; and it must be beyond the 
reach of human calculation and power, that it may neither appear to 
be the effect of foresight and science, as an eclipse, nor the contriv¬ 
ance of human ingenuity and expertness, as the feats of jugglers.” 

II* Nature of the Evidence arising from miracles. 

It is commonly objected that a miracle is beyond our compre¬ 
hension, and is therefore contrary to reason. 

Answer. — This is by no means the case. The possibility of miracles, 
such as we have described them to be, is not contrary to reason, and con¬ 
sequently their credibility is capable of a rational proof: and though we 
cannot give a mechanical account of the manner how they arc done, be¬ 
cause they are done by the unusual interposition of an invisible agent, 
superior both in wisdom and power to ourselves, we must not therefore 
deny the fact which our own senses testify to be done. Every thin<Mvo 
see is, in one sense, a miracle : it is beyond our comprehension. We put 
a twig into the ground, and in a few years find that it becomes a tree; 
but how it draws its nourishment from the earth, and how it increases, we 
know not. We look around us, and see the forest sometimes shaken by 
storms, at other times just yielding to the breeze ; in one part of the year 
in full leaf, in another, naked and desolate. We all know that the seasons 
have an effect on these things, and philosophers will conjecture at a few 
immediate causes, but in what manner these causes act, and how they put 
nature in motion, the wisest of them know not. When the storm is up, 
why does it not continue to rage? When the air is calm, what rouses the 
storm? We know not, but must, after our deepest researches into first 
causes, rest satisfied with resolving all into the power of God. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding we cannot comprehend the most common of these appear¬ 
ances, they make no impression on us, because they are common, because 
they happen according to a stated course, and are seen every day. If 
they were out of the common course of nature, though in themselves not 
more* difficult to comprehend, they would still appear more wonderful to 
us, and more immediately the work of God. Thus, when we see a child 
grow info a man, and, whim the breath has left the body, turn to corrup¬ 
tion, we are not in the least surprised, because we see it every day; but 
were we to see a man restored from sickness to health by a word, or raised 
to life from the dead by a mere command, though these things are not 
really more unaccountable, yet we call the u a common event a miracle, 
merely Inara use it is uncommon. We acknowledge, however, that both 
are produced by God, because it is evident that no other power can pro¬ 
duce them. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises from mira- 


1 Dr. Cook’s Inquiry into the Docks of the New Testament, p, SS7. Edinburgh, 

8vo. 
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cles; and we have no more reason to disbelieve them, when well 
attested and not repugnant to the goodness or justice of God, only 
because they were performed several ages ago, than we have to dis¬ 
believe the more ordinary occurrences of Providence which passed 
before our own time, because the same occurrences may never happen 
again during our lives. The ordinary course of nature proves the 
being and providence of God; these extraordinary acts of power 
prove the divine commission of that person who performs them. 

“ No event can be justly deemed miraculous merely because it is 
strange, or even to us unaccountable; for it may be nothing more 
than the regular effect of some physical cause operating accord in «• 
to an established though unknown law of nature, In this country 
earthquakes happen but rarely, and at no stated periods of time; 
and for monstrous births perhaps no particidar and satisfactory ac¬ 
count can be given; yet an earthquake is as regular an effect of the 
established laws of nature as the bursting of a bomb-shell, or the 
movements of a steam-engine; and no man doubts, but that, under 
particular circumstances unknown to him, the monster is nature’s 
genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, before we can pronounce 
an event to be a true miracle, that the circumstances under which it 
was produced be known, and that the common course of nature be 
in some degree understood ; for in all those cases in which we are 
totally ignorant of nature, it is impossible to determine what is, or 
what is not, a deviation from her course. Miracles, therefore, are 
not, as some have represented them, appeals to our ignorance. They 
suppose some antecedent knowledge of the course of nature, without 
which no proper judgment can be formed concerning them; though 
with it their reality may be so apparent as to leave no room for doubt 
or disputation. Thus, were a physician to give instantly sight to a 
blind man, by anointing his eyes with a chemical preparation^ which 
we had never before seen, and to the nature and qualities of which 
we were absolute strangers, the cure would to us undoubtedly be 
onderful; but we could not pronounce it miraculous , because it nifoht 
be the physical effect of the operation of the unguent on the eye. But 
were he to give sight to his patient merely by commanding him to 
leceive it, or by anointing his eyes with spittle, we should'with the 
utmost confidence pronounce the cure to be a miracle; because we 
neith . er - he human voice ’ nor human spittle, has, 

diseases of the eve C0 ^ stltutl ? n of an .Y such power over the 

diseases of the eye. No one is now ignorant, that persons apparently 
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had even beheld a person, exhibiting all the common evidences of 
death, instantly resuscitated merely by being desired to live.” 1 

Since miracles are effects contrary to the established constitution 
of things, we are certain, that they will never be performed on trivial 
occasions: for the laws, in conformity to which created beings act, 
being a consequence of the nature of those beings, and of the rela¬ 
tions which they bear to each other, are invariable. It is by them 
God governs the world, He alone established them: He alone can 
suspend them; and from the course of things thus established by 
infinite wisdom, no deviation can be made but by God himself, or 
by some person to whom he has delegated his power. 

III. Design of Miracles. 

A miracle becomes a proof of the character or mission of him by 
whom it was wrought, by being professedly wrought for the confirm¬ 
ation of either. A miracle is the testimony of God. From the 
perfect veracity of him, who is the Supreme Being, it .irresistibly 
results that he never can give, nor rationally be supposed to give his 
testimony to any thing but truth. When, therefore, a miracle is 
wrought in confirmation of any thing, or as evidence of any thing, 
we know that that thing is true, because God has given to it his 
testimony. The miracles of Moses and of Christ were wrought to 
prove that their mission and doctrine were from God: therefore 
they certainly were from God. 

To this it has been objected 2 , first, that believers in the Bible 
argue in a circle," and that they prove the doctrine by the miracle, 
and the miracle by the doctrine; and, secondly, that miracles are 
asserted by the Scriptures themselves to have been wrought in con¬ 
firmation of falsehood. 

Answer — (1.) The triumph of the adversaries of Christianity would 
indeed be complete, if we asserted that a doctrine can be proved to be 
reasonable and worthy of God, only by miracles, and should then make 
use of the doctrine to prove that the miracles come from God. But this 
is not the case. Miracles alone cannot directly prove the truth or false¬ 
hood, the reasonableness or absurdity, of any doctrine. As miracles are 
appeals to our senses, so are doctrines to our reason. They are properly 
credentials and testimonials, which, when a man can produce openly 
and fairly, if he teaches nothing absurd, — much more if his doctrines 
and precepts appear to be good and beneficial, he ought to be obeyed. 

(2.) The opposers of revelation are greatly mistaken when they assert 
that Christians argue in a circle, in proving the doctrines first by miracles, 
and then the miracles again by the doctrines: and the mistake lies-.in 
this,*—that men do not distinguish between the doctrines which we prove 
by miracles, and the ; doctrines by which we try. miracles, for they are 
not the same doctrines. The great doctrines.'of natural religion have 
for their evidence the works of nature, and want not the support of mi¬ 
racles. God never wrought miracles to prove the difference between 
good and evil; and if any man were asked how., he proves temperance or 
chastity to be duties, or murder or adultery to be sins, he would not 


1 Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol.iii. p. 241. 

* Jiy liousscau and others, whose objections have been re-echoed by more recent 
opposers of revelation, 
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recur to miracles for an argument. Though these and similar duties are 
enforced in the gospel, they were always truths and duties bofwo the 

cominer of Christ ; and we are in possession of them, without the help o 

miracles or revelation. And these are the doctrines by whl ^^ 
the miracles. But when any new. doctrine is publ.shcd to the vo a, 

of which nature has given no notice, it is of necessity that such new 

doctrines should be established by new proofs. Now. ^SeTof 
which are to be proved by miracles, are the new revealed doctrines ot 
Christianity, which neither were nor could be known to the reason o 
man: — Such are the doctrines of salvation and redemption by Christ, 
of sanctification and regeneration by the Spirit of God ; and who ever 
brought these doctrines to prove the truth or divine original of the mi¬ 
racles ? 

% It has also been objected that miracles are asserted, by the 
Scriptures themselves, to have been wrought jn confirmation ot 
falsehood ; — as, for example, by the magicians in Egypt, the witch 
of Endor, and by Satan.in the time of Christ’s temptation. 

Answer. —(h) E the magicians of Egypt did work miracles, they 
were wrought by the permission of God, with a view to make the final 
triumph of his own cause, in the hands of Moses, more the object of 
public attention, and more striking to the view of mankind. This was 
done, when the magicians themselves were put to silence, and forced to 
confess that the works of Moses were accomplished by the finger of God 
(Exod.viii. 19.) But the truth is, the magicians did not perform any 
miracles. All that they did (as the narrative of Moses expressly states) 
was to busy themselves in their enchantments: by which, every man now 
knows, that, although the weak and credulous may be deceived, miracles 
cannot possibly be accomplished. 1 

(2.) The witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to work any 
miracle. (1 Sam. xxviii. 7—25.) This is^clearly evident from her asto¬ 
nishment and alarm at the appearance of Samuel. Saul, who expected 
a miracle, beheld Samuel without any peculiar surprise i she, vt ho ex¬ 
pected none, with amazement and terror. Indeed, it does not appeal 
from the narrative, neither is it to be supposed, that tins woman had pow ca 
to call up Samuel, whom Saul wished to consult. But, beloic the sor¬ 
ceress could prepare her enchantments for the purpose of soothing and 
Battering Saul, the prophet Samuel, commissioned by God, appeared, 
to her astonishment and consternation, and denounced the judgment 
of death upon Saul* We are certain that, m this ca®e, Samuel was sent 
by God himself; because the message he delivered respected a future 
event, and it is the prerogative of God. alone to declare what shall 

happen. 2 t 

(3.) Satan is said by the evangelists to have taken Jesus Christ tip into 
an exceeding high mountain, and to have shown him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them, in a moment of time, (Matt. iv. 8, Lulas 
iv*. 5.); which transaction, a late scoffing antagonist of the Scriptures 
has termed 4 the most extraordinary of all the things called miracles,’ 


} Dr. Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. il p. 508. That the Egyptian magician 
did hot work nilrades, has been proved at considerable length by Dr. Farmer, in his 
Dissertation on Mimck-i;' r Chapter iy. Scot. i. Dr. Graves has given the chief part of Dr. 
Farmer’s Observations,■ with some additional remarks, in his Lectures on the Four last 
Books of the Pentateuch, vol. i. Appendix, Sect. ik 

2 On this subject the reader will find a well-written and satisfactory communication In 
£he London Christian Instructor for ]818. Vol, i, pp.'641— 
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But the truth is, that this transaction is not one of the 6 things called 
miracles it is not mentioned as effected by supernatural means, or with¬ 
out Christ's free consent. Neither were all the kingdoms of the •world 
exhibited to him. The Greek word omoviAsvv)^ here translated world , very 
frequently signifies land or country, and ought to have been thus ren¬ 
dered in the passage just cited 1 ; the meaning being no other, than that 
Satan showed to Jesus Christ all the four tetrarchies^ or kingdoms com¬ 
prised in the land of Judaea. In this transaction it will not be pretended 
that there was any thing miraculous. 

The proper effect, therefore, of miracles is to mark clearly the 
divine interposition: and the Scriptures intimate this to be their 
design, for both Moses and the prophets, and Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, appealed to them in proof of their divine mission. Hence 
we draw this consequence, that he who performs a miracle, performs 
it in the name of God, and on his behalf; that is to say, in proof of 
a divine mission. 

IV. Credibility of "Miracles vindicated and proved. 

Whatever miracles are wrought, they are matters of fact 9 and are 
capable of being proved by proper evidence, as other facts are. la 
those who beheld the miracles wrought by Moses and Jesus Christ, 
as well as by his apostles, the seeing of those miracles performed was 
sufficient evidence of the divine inspiration of Moses and Jesus Christ. 
The witnesses, however, must be supposed to be acquainted with 
the course of nature, so as to be able to judge that the event in 
question was contrary to it. With respect to the miracles recorded 
in the Scriptures, this cannot be doubted: for no man of ordinary 
understanding could be incapable of ascertaining that the event was 
contrary to the course of nature, when the Israelites passed through 
the Eed Sea, and afterwards over the river Jordan, the waters being 
stayed in their current on either side; when diseases were healed 
by a word; when sight was imparted to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf; and the powers of speech to the dumb, merely at command, 
and without the use of any other means : especially when a corpse, 
that had begun to putrify, was restored to life by the speaking of a 
word. But to other nien 9 miracles, like other events, admit of the 
evidence of testimony. Now, as we cannot doubt the competency 
of witnesses to ascertain facts, their credibility is the only point to 
be considered ; and this must be determined upon the principles on 
, which the credibility of testimony, in general, depends.^ As this 
topic has been dexterously seized by the advocates of infidelity, m 
order to decry the credibility of the .miracles recorded in the Bible, 
the following hints on the value of human testimony may be found 
useful in enabling the student to investigate and explain them. 

For estimating the value of single evidences the two following plain 

rules have been laid down : — „ 

1, 6( Any thing capable of being proved by mere testimony, is 
credible in proportion to the opportunity which the witness had. .of 


i That the above is the proper rendering of oikov^pti, is fully proved by Dr. Lardner. 
Works, vol. i. pp.241.'255, 256. 8vo.; or vol.i. pp. 132. 139, 140, 4to. 
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bem-g well Informed concerning It himself, and his freedom from any I 

bias that might make him wish to impose upon others. 

If the person who gives us information appears to be a competent 
iudse of it, and to have been in a situation in which he had the best op¬ 
portunity of being rightly informed, and if there be no appearance ot its 
being liis interest to deceive us, we give our assent; but we hesitate m 
proportion to the doubts we entertain on either of these heads. ^ * 

2. The more persons there are who relate the same transaction, 

of which they are equally credible witnesses, the stronger is the 
evidence for'it But, the more persons there are, through whose 
hands ike-same narration is conveyed to us, the weaker is the evi¬ 
dence. t | 

In this latter case, the witnesses are called dependent ones; but, in the | 

former, they are said to be independent . Whatever imperfection there 
may be in any one of a number of independent witnesses, it is in part * 

removed by the testimony of others ; but every imperfection is increased 
in proportion to the number of dependent witnesses, through whose hands 
the same story is transmitted.” 

3. The proper mark or criterion of a story being related by a 
number of independent witnesses of full credit, is their complete 
agreement in the principal arguments, and their disagreement with 
respect to things of less consequence, or at least variety, or diversity, 
in their manner of relating the same story. 

“ The reason of this is, that to things of principal importance they 
will all equally attend, and therefore they will have their minds equally 
impressed with the ideas of them ; but that to things of less consequence 
they will not give the same attention, and therefore they will be apt to 
conceive differently concerning them. 

“ If a number of persons agree very minutely with respect to all the 
facts of any narrative, general and particular, and also in the order and 
manner of their narration, it will amount to a proof that they have agreed 
together to tell the same story; and in this they will be supposed to 
have been influenced by some motive not favourable to the value of their | 

testimony; and besides, having learned circumstances one of another, j 

they cannot be considered as independent of one another. All the his- ! 

tories which have been written by persons in every respect equally ere- f 

dible, agree in the main things, but they are as certainly found to differ ! 

with regard to things of less consequence. We likewise distinguish with 
respect to the nature of the fact to which our assent is required ; for we 
expect more numerous, more express, and, in all points, more unexcep¬ 
tionable evidence, according to the degree of its previous improbability, 
arising from its want of analogy to other facts already known; and in 
this there is a gradation from things which are antecedently highly pro¬ 
bable, and therefore require but little positive evidence, to things which 
are utterly incredible, being so contrary to what we already know of the 
course of nature and the author of it, that no evidence could convince 
us of it.” 

For instance, “ if my servant should tell me that, as he was passing* 
through a certain place, he saw a friend of mine, who (he knew) had 
business in that neighbourhood, and the character of my servant was such, 
that I had never known him to tell me a wanton lie, I. should readily be¬ 
lieve him; and, If I had any thing to do in the case, I should, without 
hesitation, act upon the supposition that what he told me was true. But, 
if the same servant should say that, coming through the same place, he saw 
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another of my friends, whom I knew to have been dead, I should not 
believe him, though the thing in itself was not naturally impossible; and 
if ten or a dozen persons of our common acquaintance, persons of know¬ 
ledge and curiosity, should, independently of one another, seriously in¬ 
form me that they were present themselves, and had no doubt of the fact, 

I might believe it/’ 1 It follows, however, from this observation, that mi¬ 
racles require a much stronger testimony than common facts: and such 
testimony, it will be seen in the following pages, they really have. 

The greatest part of our knowledge, whether scientific or histo¬ 
rical, has no other foundation than testimony. How many facts in 
chemistry, in physics, or other departments of science, do we receive 
without having seen them, only because they are attested to us: 
though they may seem contrary not only to our personal experience, 
but also to common experience! For instance, I am informed that 
the fresh-water polype, when cut into pieces, is re-produced in each 
piece; that the pieces of this insect, when put end to end, intergraft 
and unite together; that this same insect may be turned inside, out 
like a glove; and that it lives, grows, and multiplies, in this new 
state, as well as in its natural state. These are strange facts, and 
yet I admit them upon credible testimony. 2 Again, a man who has 
never been out of Great Britain, is, by testimony alone, as fully con¬ 
vinced of the existence of foreign countries as he is of the existence 
of the country in which he lives. No person, who has read history, 
has any more doubt of there being such a city as Rome or Paris, 
or that there formerly existed such persons as Alexander the Great 
and Julius Caesar, than he has of the truth of the proposition that 
two and two make four, or that queen Elizabeth some time since 
reigned in this island, or that George the fourth is, at present, sove¬ 
reign of the British empire. The truth of these events 'is conveyed 
to us by the general and concurrent testimony of history, by ■which 
it is so firmly established, that, were a set of learned men how to 
arise, and, without being able to produce any antient contradictory 
statements, to endeavour by specious reasonings to destroy our be¬ 
lief of it, it would argue the greatest folly and weakness to be moved 
by them. The truth of other facts is substantiated in the same man¬ 
ner, and upon such evidence almost the whole business and inter¬ 
course of human life is conducted. But, however applicable this 
reasoning may be to the ordinary affairs of human life, it has been 
laid down by some persons as a maxim, that no human testimony is 
sufficient to prove a miracle. This assertion was first made by a late 
celebrated philosopher, whose notions have been adopted by all later 
deists, and whose argument in substance is this: — “ Experience, 
which in some things is variable, in others is uniform, is our only 
guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact. Variable experience 
gives rise to probability only: an uniform experience' amounts to 

t Dr, Priestley’s Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, vol. i. pp. 274—278. 
On the subject of the credibility of testimony, Mr. Gambler's Moral Evidence may be 
very advantageously consulted. 

c The curious reader will find accounts of numerous experiments on these extraordi¬ 
nary animals in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, vols. 42, 43, 4% 
and 40. 
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proof. Our belief of any fact, from the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
is derived from no other principle than our experience o tlie vera¬ 
city of human testimony. If the fact attested be miraculous, there 
arises a contest of two opposite experiences, or proof against pi pot. 
Now, a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature: and as a hrm 
and unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as complete as 
any argument from experience can possibly be imagined; and it so, 
it is an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by 
any proof whatever derived from human testimony. 

Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and essential parts 
of it, several decisive answers have been or may be given. A lew 
of these may properly find a place here. # 

(1.) « Dr. Campbell, in his celebrated e Dissertation on Miracles, 
shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s argument thus: — c The evidence 
arising from human testimony is not derived solely from experience: 
on the contrary, testimony has a natural influence on belief, antece¬ 
dent to experience. 

6 The early and unlimited assent given to testimony by children, gra¬ 
dually contracts as they advance in life: it is therefore more consonant 
to truth to say, that our diffidence in testimony is the result of experience^ 
than that our faith in it has this foundation. Besides, the uniformity ol 
experience in favour of any fact is not a proof against its being reversed 
in a particular instance. The evidence arising from the single testimony 
of a man of known veracity will go farther to establish a belief ol its being 
actually reversed. If his testimony be confirmed by a few others of the 
same character, we cannot withhold our assent to the truth of it. Now, 
though the operations of nature are governed by uniform laws, and 
though we have not the testimony of our senses in favour of any violation 
of them ; still, if in particular instances we have the testimony ol thou¬ 
sands of our fellow-creatures, and those, too, men of strict integrity, 
swayed by no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the prin¬ 
ciples of common sense, that they were actually witnesses of these viola¬ 
tions, the constitution of our nature obliges us to believe them/ 

(2.) “ Mr. Hume’s reasoning is founded upon too limited a view 
of the laws and course of nature. 

“ If we consider things duly, we shall find that lifeless matter is utterly 
incapable of obeying any laws, or of being endued with any powers: and, 
therefore, what is usually called the course of nature can be nothing else 
than the arbitrary will and pleasure of God, acting continually upon matter, 
according to certain rules of uniformity, still hearing a relation to con¬ 
tingencies. So that it is as easy for the Supreme Being to alter what 
men think the course of nature, as to preserve it. Those effects, which 
are produced in the world regularly and indesinently, and which are usually 
termed the works of nature, prove the constant providence of the Deity; 
those, on the contrary, which, upon any extraordinary occasion, are pro¬ 
duced in such a manner as it is manifest could not have been either by 
human power, or by what is called chance, prove undeniably the imme¬ 
diate interposition of the Deity on that special occasion. God, it must 
be recollected, is the governor of the moral as well as of the pin/si cal 
world; and since the moral well-being of the universe is of more eonse- 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, voLl, art, Abridgment. 
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quemce than its physical order and regularity, it follows, obviously, that 
the laws, conformably with which the material world seems generally to 
be regulated, are subservient, and may occasionally yield to the Jaws by 
which the moral world is governed. Although, therefore, a miracle is 
contrary to the usual course of nature (and would indeed lose its bene¬ 
ficial effect if it were not so), it cannot thence be inferred that it is “ a 
violation of the laws of nature,” allowing the term to include a regard to 
moral tendencies. The laws by which a wise and holy God governs the 
world cannot, unless he is pleased to reveal them, be learnt in any other 
way than from testimony; since, on this supposition, nothing but testi¬ 
mony can bring us acquainted with the whole series of his dispensations, 
and this kind of knowledge is absolutely necessary previously to our cor¬ 
rectly inferring those laws. Testimony, therefore, must be admitted as 
constituting the principal means of discovering the real laws by which 
the universe has been regulated; that testimony assures us that the ap¬ 
parent course of nature has often been interrupted to produce impoi taut 
moral effects; and we must not at random disregard such testimony ^ be¬ 
cause, in estimating its credibility, we ought to look almost infinitely 
more at the moral, than at the physical circumstances connected with 
any particular event.” 1 

(3) The futility of Mr- Hume’s sophism may also be shown, even 
upon its own avowed principles. 

If the secret of compounding gunpowder had perished by the acci¬ 
dental death of its discoverer, immediately after its^ extraordinary powers 
had been exhibited before a hundred competent witnesses, on the piin- 
ciples of the sophism now before us, the fact of its extraordinary powers 
must immediately be rejected as a manifest falsehood. For, that a small 
black powder should possess such powers, contradicts the universal ex¬ 
perience of mankind. The attestation, therefore, of the hundred witnesses 
plainly contradicts the universal experience of mankind. But it is more 


31 Dr. O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Christian Revelation, vol. i. 
pp. 1.76, 177, This argument is pursued to a considerable extent by Professor Vmce, us. 
his Sermons on the Credibility of Miracles, 8vo.; and with much acuteness by Dr. Dwight, 
in his System of Theology, vol. ii. pp. 498—505. _ See also Bp. Marsh s Lectures, lart 

VI Lect SO pp 72_91. and Dr. Cook’s Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament, 

pp.336-352. The sceptical theory of Hume concerning testimony, has been exposed 
with singular ability by the anonymous author of Historic Doubts relative to the late 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who has applied it to the history of that extraordinary man, to which 
he has shown that it applies with so much greater force than it does to the Jewish or 
Christian narrative, as to reduce the disciple of Hume to this dilemma, viz. eithei to 
abandon his theory altogether, or to apply it first where it is most applicable;^ and upon 
those grounds, on which he impugns the Christian Scriptures, to acknow e - 

counts of Buonaparte, with which the world was so long amazed and terrified, to have 
been a mere forgery, — the amusement of wits, — or the bugbear of politician*. 

The reader, who is desirous of fully investigating the subject of miracles, find it 
vervaiderteated in Drs. Campbell’s and Adams’s Treatises, m reply to the sophistry of 
Hume inDrHoy’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. pp. 157 - 200 ; in Dr Price s Four 
Dissertations on Providence, &c. diss. iv. pp. 384, etseq. (4th edit.) ; in the Cnteuon of 
the late Dr. Douglas, Bp. of Salisbury; and in Dr. Elnngton s Sermons on Musics at 
Se Donnell an Lemnos for 1795, sJ Dublin, 1796. .&* ?P- 0£g’ ~ 

on Miracles, (in the third volume of his edition of Stackhouse s History of the Bib e, 
on ^40 et seqS in which the recent endeavours in a celebrated literary journal to support 
notions of Hume and his followers are most ably exposed; as diey ahmare^ 
in the Rev. J. Somerville's “ Remarks on an Article m the Edinburgh Review, m 
the Doctrine of Hume on Miracles is maintained. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1815.^ _ 

and sixth volumes of Professor Vernct’s Traite de la Verite de la Religion Uiretienne also 
discuss the subject of miracles at considerable length, and present both solid and kar 
replies to the objections of the opposers of revelation. 
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less by the lapse of ages (as some antagonists of revelation have 
insinuated), that, on the contrary, they are. progressively increasing 
with increasing years: for so many new evidences and coincidences 
have been discovered in favour of the Jewish and Christian histories, 
as abundantly to make up for any evidences that may have been lost 
in former ages; and, as this improvement of the historical evidences 
is progressively increasing, there is every reason to believe that they 
will daily become more and more irresistible to all candid and serious 

inquirers. . 

VI But, however satisfactory the preceding general and abstract 
evidences may be, it is not necessary to rest the defence^of mhacles 
against the objections of infidels wholly upon them. The miracles 
related in the Bible are accompanied by such evidences as it will be 
found difficult to adduce in support of any other historic fact, and 
such as cannot be brought to substantiate any pretended fact what¬ 
ever. 

Since, as we already have had occasion to observe 1 , the proper 
effect of, a miracle is clearly to mark the divine interposition, it must 
therefore have characters proper to indicate such interposition ; and 
these criteria are six in number. 

1. It is required, then, in the first place, that a fact or event, 
which is stated to be miraculous, should have an important end, 
worthy of its author. 

2. It must be instantaneously and publicly performed. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed: — in other words, 
the fact or event must be such, that the senses of mankind can clearly 
and fully judge of it. 

4. It must be independent of second causes. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some out¬ 
ward actions must be constantly performed in memory of the fact 
thus, publicly wrought. 

6. And such monuments must be set up, and such actions and 
observances be instituted, at the very time when those events took 
place, and afterwards be continued without interruption. 2 

1. The first character of a,miracle is, an important end, and 
worthy of its author. For what probability is there, that the 
Almighty should specially interpose, and suspend the laws by which 
he governs this world, without any necessity, for a frivolous reason, 
inconsistent with his wisdom, and unworthy of his greatness? Every 
miracle, then, must have a useful end, and one to which second causes 
are inadequate; —as, to authorise a prophet, or to establish a reve¬ 
lation. An end so wise and so benevolent is well worthy of the 
Supreme Being. 

This character of a true miracle is found in all the miracles recorded 
as being performed by Moses and Jesus Christ. None of them are repru- 


1 See p. 227. supra. 

- These criteria for judging of miracles, with their illustrations, arc chiefly abridged 
from Mr. Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists, and Professor Claparcdks 
“ Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gospel,” in answer to Rousseau, translated 
and published in 8vo. London, 1758 . 
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sented as having been wrought on trivial occasions. The writers who 
mention them were eye-witnesses of the facts, which facts they affirm to 
have been performed publicly, in attestation of the truth of their respect¬ 
ive dispensations. They are indeed so incorporated with these dispens¬ 
ations, that the miracles cannot be separated from the doctrines; and if 
the miracles were not really performed, the doctrines cannot be true. 
Further, the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ were wrought in support 
of revelations, which opposed all the religious systems, prejudices, and 
superstitions of the age. This circumstance alone sets them, in point of 
authority, infinitely above the pagan prodigies recorded by antient writers, 
as well as the pretended miracles of the Romish church ; many of which 
may be shown to be mere natural events, while others are represented as 
having been performed in secret, on the most trivial occasions, and long 
before the time of the writers by whom they are related; and such of them 
as at first view appear to be best attested, are evidently tricks contrived 
for interested purposes, to flatter power, or to promote the prevailing 
superstitions, and the erroneous doctrines which that church has imposed 
upon her members as articles of faith, that must be believed on pain of 
damnation. 

2. A second criterion of a miracle is, that it be instantaneously 

AND PUBLICLY PERFORMED, AND BEFORE CREDIBLE WITNESSES.- 

A business, huddled up in a cloister before a few interested monks, 
is not properly attested. But when an action is performed before 
the public eye, as the miracles of Moses and those of Christ were, 
or before witnesses who have totally exculpated themselves of having 
any end but that of truth, we have all the attestation we can reason¬ 
ably desire. 

(1.) It must be instantaneously performed. 

A miracle does not present the shades and gradations observable in 
nature. Nature proceeds not by fits and starts, but is gradual and pro¬ 
gressive in its operations; does not create, blit unfolds; nourishes, and 
causes to sprout and grow; sets to work second causes, which act only 
by little and little, and do not produce their effect until the end of a cer¬ 
tain period. From this rule the divine agency is entirely free. God 
said, “ Let there be light, and there uoas light.” 

(2.) Further, publicity or notoriety is requisite ; — 

Not that a miracle performed in the sight of a few witnesses is the les# 
a miracle on that account. It is enough that there is a sufficient number 
of spectators worthy of credit. The notoriety of this or that particular’ 
miracle may be more or less restrained by circumstances; and we cannot 
reject a miracle, properly established, under the pretence that it has not 
had all the notoriety which we might have imagined to be necessary. 
How great soever may be the number of witnesses, we can always con¬ 
ceive a greater. But there is a degree of notoriety which satisfies reason; 
and if it were not so, testimonial proof could never be complete. 

To this criterion of a miracle, it has been objected, that Jesus 
enjoined secresy on some of the persons on whom he had wrought 
miraculous cures, and hence it has been insinuated that they could 
not bear the test of examination. 

Answer. — A little attention will show that this objection is unfounded. 
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« Distinguish the times, and the Scriptures will agree.” 1 This observ- 
ation is of particular importance in showing that the contradictions, which 
the opposers of revelation have asserted to exist in the relations of Christ s 
miracles, are utterly unfounded; and also in showing the reason why he 
commanded some of the persons, whom he had healed, not to divulge 
itheir miraculous cures to any man, while he performed otheis with the 

^Jesus Christ having delighted and instructed the multitude with his 
discourses, the fame of them, and of his mighty works, so struck the 
people, that the crowd which assembled around him increased every day. 
lathe universal expectation of the Messiah that then prevailed, them 
was reason to fear lest the Jews, under the impulse of blind but ardent, 
zeal, should have declared him their king, or lest some seditious spirit 
should take advantage of their favourable disposition towards him, to 
create some disturbance among that people. This indeed is evident from 
the Gospel, which informs us that the Jews had Jaidji scheme to laky 
him away by fiorce^ and make Mm a king . (John vi. 15*) ^ Lut Jesus did 
not choose to give umbrage to the Roman government. Though he ua* 
to be condemned to death, it was not necessary he should be so as a 
rebel to Csesar. That fine testimony was to be borne to his innocence, 
_ . Jfind 710 1 fault in this man . (Luke xxiii, 4.) Determined to seal with his 
blood the truth of his religion, he first proved his divine mission, multiplied 
the witnesses of his miracles, confirmed the faith of the apostles, gave 
them instructions, and destroyed the prepossession that the Messiah win¬ 
to be a temporal king, surrounded with the porn]) of worldly grandeur. 
But all this was not the work of a few days. A rapid instruction, joined 
to a multitude of miracles crowded into a short space of time, would not 
have left traces deep enough in the minds of men. Infinite Wisdom, 
therefore, permitted not our Saviour to kindle the hatred of his enemies 
too soon, nor to deliver himself into their hands before his hour was mow. 
He was in the mean time to work miracles, and to give them the necessary 
authenticity: but their greater or less notoriety depended upon times, 
places, and persons. By making these distinctions, we shall discern in 
our Divine Saviour a wisdom as constant in its aim, as admirable in the 
appropriation of means to the variety of circumstances. lie acted h>s 
openly in Judaea: Jerusalem especially required from him great circum¬ 
spection. He was there under the eye of Pilate, the sanhedrin, and tin? 
priests; and the eagerness of the people to follow him might have readily 
furnished them with a pretence to accuse him as seditious. In the seventh 
chapter of the Gospel of John we learn, that Jesus retired into (Jali/re , 
not choosing to remain in Judcea, because that the Jews sought to kill hint. 
(John vii. 1.) Out of Judaea he was more at liberty. We must not there¬ 
fore wonder at his saying to the demoniac of Gadara, Return to thine own 
house , and shew how great things God hath done unto thee . (Luke viii. :>< !.) 
Gadara was a city where there were many heathens: a disturbance among 
the people there was not so much to be feared. Jesus acted also more 
openly in Galilee. We read in the fourth chapter of Matthew, that In; 
there performed miracles in a very public manner. Such was the miracle 
of the multiplication of the loaves ; and yet, as soon as he saw that the 
people were on the point of taking him away to make him a king, he 
retired to a mountain . (John vi. 15.) Be had regard therefore to the 
different disposition of men’s minds. This was sometimes so favourable 

1 Distinguito ttwpora, efc concordalmnt Scriptural Aiemnlu, «h- D^tniuh 

sc-rm. 16. 
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to him, that, choosing to distribute into different places the light of his 
doctrine, he prescribed silence to those whom he cured ; that he might 
not be too long detained in the same place by the multitude, who, being 
informed of a new miracle, would have importuned him without ceasing. 
Thus, when he had raised up Jairus’s daughter, he forbad the parents to 
publish it. 

That our Lord chose to distribute equally the light of his doctrine, is 
evident from the Gospel. We learn, (Mark i. 38. Luke iv. 43.) that when 
he had wrought several miracles in Capernaum, lie says, Let us go into 
the next towns, that 1 map preach there also ; for therefore came Iforth « 
The people staying him , that he should not depart from them , he said unto 
them , L must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also . 

But this distinction of times will furnish us with the most light in pe¬ 
rusing the narrative of our Saviour’s miracles. At his entrance upon his 
ministry Jesus Christ used the utmost caution, not choosing to be de¬ 
tained at the commencement of his course. It was at the entrance upon 
Ms ministry that he healed the leper spoken of in Mark i. 40—45. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the evangelist adds, that he recommended to the leper to keep 
silence respecting his cure. (ver. 44.) Presently after, he performed his 
miracles more openly: but took the wise precaution of qualifying their 
splendour. It was with this view that he declared his kingdom was not 
of this world. Luke informs us, that the people were amazed at the 
mighty power of God. But while they wondered at all things which 
Jesus did, he said to his disciples, Let these sayings sink down into your 
ears for the Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of men* (Luke 
ix. 44.) The further he advanced in his course, the more eclat and noto¬ 
riety did he give to Ms miracles. On the approach of his last passover, 
he hesitated not to celebrate it at Bethany, at Jerusalem, and in sight of 
his enemies. We learn from Matthew (xxi. 14. with John xii. 37.), that 
the blind, and the lame came unto him in the temple , and that he cured them 
in the presence of the chief priests . When he had laid the foundations of 
Ms religion, the reserve which he had formerly used was no longer neces¬ 
sary : it would have shown more weakness than prudence* 

The preceding remarks will serve to remove the apparent contra¬ 
dictions arising from the different degrees of notoriety which Jesus 
Christ gave to his miracles. As he read men’s hearts, the different 
dispositions which lie there discovered led him to diversify his mea¬ 
sures. He tempered the splendour of his miracles, when any event 
might result from that splendour injurious to his religion. The in¬ 
finite Wisdom which enlightened him, discovered to him, in this re¬ 
spect, combinations which would have escaped a mortal sight. When 
therefore he appears to vary Ms process, it is not that he changes his 
plan, but he avoids the obstacles which might injure it 1 

3. A miracle must, in, the third place, be .sensible and east to 
be observed: in other words, the facts purporting to.be miraculous 
must be of such a nature, that the senses of mankind can certainly 
perceive that both the event is real, and its origin supernatural/ 2 

i Claparode’s Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gospel, in answer to Rousseau, 

parti, e* 7* 

e “There are two things,” says Archbishop Tillotson, « necessary to a miracle: — 
that there should be a supernatural effect wrought, and that this effect be evident to sense, 
so that, though a supernatural effect be wrought, yet if it be not evident to sense, it is,, to 
all the ends and purposes of a miracle, as if it were not, and can be no testimony or proof 
of any thing, because it stands in need of another miracle, to give testimony to it, and to 
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It must turn upon laws which are generally known, and not upon such as 
are scarcely or not at all known ; nor upon subjects too remote from us, or 
which require the experienced eye of an observer in order to be perceived, 
A supernatural motion in the ring or satellites of Saturn could not there*' 
fore be a miracle for the generality of the earth’s inhabitants ; it would at 
most be only so to astronomers. A miracle, being calculated to establish 
the divine interposition, ought to be more within the reach of men i signs 
from earth, therefore, will be preferable to signs from heaven. — If a man 
display a phial full of blood, which sometimes congeals and sometimes 
liquefies, he has no right to our credit, unless he submit his phial to the 
examination of our senses. But when the waters of the Nile are turned 
into blood; when millions are fed with manna; when a man is raised from 
the dead; when four or five thousand people are fed by a pittance : — in 
such cases there can be no deception; our senses, which are the only 
competent judges, have the means of judging. 

4 . A miracle ought to be independent of second causes, or 
performed without any natural instrument. 

If any external action or foreign circumstances accompany it (as was 
commonly the case), this action or circumstance has no natural connexion 
with the effect produced. This it is which particularly distinguishes mi¬ 
racles from natural events. The latter have a natural cause ; and that 
cause is proportionate to the effects which result from it. Thus every 
body, that is in motion, moves in proportion to the force that impels it. 
But the immediate special interposition of God excludes that of physical 
agents ; in every miracle, the proportion between causes and effects no 
longer subsists. Medicine has remedies proper for curing diseases ; these 
remedies bear a certain relation to the nature of the malady which they 
are to remove or destroy ; but no such relation is discoverable in miracles. 
It is by natural means that the understanding is etilightened and in¬ 
structed in those things of which it was previously ignorant. I speak a 
language that is foreign to me; I devoted time and labour to the acqui¬ 
sition of it, and employed the assistance of a master; but if, indepen¬ 
dently of such aids, my mind be instantaneously enriched with all the 
words of a language before unknown to me, the effect has not its cause 
in nature. The event is supernatural. The application of this remark to 
the apostles, at the day of Pentecost, is too obvious to be insisted upon. 

.It has' been objected to this criterion of a miracle, that Jesus 
Christ, in three of his .miracles, made use of an external application ; 
which, if it were necessary to the cure, looks like the application of 
some bidden means of art. If it were unnecessary, such process is 
arraigned as being improper in the mode, and even ridiculous. 

Answer.— .The three miracles in question are those, of the man who 
had been bom blind (John ix. 1—7.)? the blind man in the vicinity of 


prove that it was wrought. And neither in Scripture, nor in profane authors, nor in 
common use of speech, is any thing called a miracle, but what; falls under the notice of 
our senses ; a miracle being nothing else but a supernatural effect evident to sense, the 
great end and design whereof is to he a sensible proof and conviction to us of something 
that we do not see. For want of this, transubstantiation is no miracle; a sign or miracle 
is always a thing sensible, otherwise it could be no sign. Now, that such a dimiy as is 
pretended in transubstantiation should really be wrought, and yet there should be no sign 
of it, is a thing very wonderful; but not to sense, for our senses perceive no change. 
And that a thing should remain to all appearance just as it was, hath nothing at all of 
wonder in it. We wonder, indeed, when we see a strange thing done, but no man wonders 
when he sees nothing done,” Sermons, voh ii. p. <H0. 8vo* London, 1S‘J(>, 
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Bethsaida, (Mark viii. 23—*-26., and the deaf mart near the sea of Galilee. 
(Mark vii. 32—37. In the first of these, £< he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay,” and commanded him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam ; the 
man went thither, and washed, and returned seeing. In the second case, 

<c he took the blind man by the hand, and led him out of the town, and 
when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he asked him 
if he saw aught ? and he looked up, and said, I see men as trees walking. 
After that he put his hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up, 
and he was restored, and he saw every man clearly; and he sent him 
away to his own house, saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell it to 
any in the town.” Nearly similar was our Saviour’s treatment of the deaf 
man who had an impediment in his speech, into whose ears he put his 
fingers, and “ spit and touched his tongue; and, looking up to heaven, 
he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, — Be opened! and 
straightway his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, 
and he spake plain.” 

c( These three are the only instances where a deliberate external appli - 
cation is related to have been used, and in all these cases the reason for 
using it seems to have been one and the same , namely, to convey to the in¬ 
dividuals, on whom the miracles were performed, a clear assurance that 
Jesus was the person at whose command, and by whose agency , the cure was 
wrought, and to enable them to state to others the grounds of this assurance 
fully and circumstantially . For this purpose our Saviour used such a 
mode of application as was best calculated to make an impression on the 
senses these men possessed, unimpaired, antecedent to the miracle, and 
such as led them to observe, that he was about to interpose, in order to 
perfect those organs which were defective. A little attention will show 
that every circumstance in the different modes of application had this 
tendency. 

“ A blind man can know another only by the voice or the touch. ..The 
blind man near Bethsaida our Lord led out of the town remote.... from the 
crowd, that he might be sure of the person who spoke' to or touched him ; 
he then spat on his eyes, and laid his hands on him, and restored him to 
sight, though imperfectly, — after that, he put his hands again upon his 
eyes, and be saw clearly. What possible mode could give him a more 
full assurance that the cure was wrought by the interposition of an ex¬ 
ternal agent, and that Jesus was that agent ? The deaf man could judge 
of the intentions of another only by seeing what he does; him therefore 
our Lord took aside from the multitude, that he might fix and confine his 
attention to himself, and then he put his fingers into Ins ears, and touched 
his tongue, thus signifying to him that he intended to produce some 
change "iu these organs.; he then looked up to heaven, at the same time 
speaking, to signify that the change would proceed from a .divine power, 
exercised at his interposition. 

<c The very same purpose was equally answered by our Lord’s applica¬ 
tion to the eyes of the man born blind; it assured him that the person 
who came close to him, and'spoke to him, and anointed his eyes, was the 
sole agent, by whose interposition the cure was wrought. Immediately, 
on approaching our Saviour, after receiving his sight, he must have re¬ 
cognised him by his voice. Had the grounds of his assurance been less 
full and circumstantial, he never could have so unanswerably silenced 
the objections, and replied to the captious queries of the Pharisees, — 
What'did he do to thee? how opened he thine eyes ?— He answered, and 
said , A man that is called Jesus made clay , and anointed mine eyes, and 
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said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash; and I went and washed, 

and I received sight* . , , ^ 

a We may be confirmed In believing tins to have been the design of 
these external applications, by observing, that they were used in no in¬ 
stance except those of blindness and deafness, when a defect of the senses 
rendered them necessary to convey such assurance of Jesus having been 
the author of the miracle. And still more, by observing that it does not 
appear that any of these three men had any previous knowledge of our 
Saviour’s power and character. The man born blind, he healed without 
anv solicitation. The blind man at Bethsaida, and the deaf man, do not 
appear to have come of themselves, they were brought by their friends ; 
more precaution was therefore necessary to call their attention to the per- 
son by whom the miracle was wrought, and give them full evidence that 
it was his sole work. When the two blind men at Capernaum, and two 
others near Jericho, applied to our Saviour to be healed, it was with a de¬ 
clared previous conviction of his divine power that they followed him, 
crying, Son of David, ham mercy upon us / Here, therefore, a ess remark¬ 
able external application was sufficient; as they professed then belief, 
Jesus only required that this profession should be sincere, Believe ye, 
said he, that I ham the power to do tins ? and they said, yea. Lord: then he 
touched their eyes, saying. According to your faith be it unto you; and their 

eyes voere opened. . „ t , 

J a if these remarks are just, they exhibit one of those numberless cases, 
where incidents apparently minute and objectionable, when well consi¬ 
dered, display the miraculous nature of the facts, and the admirable pro¬ 
priety of our Lord's conduct in every circumstance; and every such 
instance confirms strongly the conclusion, that our Lord's miracles were 
not delusive visions, or the extravagances of a wild and senseless fanatic, 
but plain proofs of a divine power, exhibited with the sobriety and dignity 
becoming his divine character." 1 

5 « Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some 

OUTWARD ACTIONS MUST ALSO BE CONSTANTLY PERFORMED, IN ME¬ 
MORY OF THE FACTS THUS PUBLICLY WROUGHT. 

6. Such monuments must be set up, and such actions and 

OBSERVANCES INSTITUTED AT THE VERY TIME WHEN THOSE EVENTS 
TOOK PLACE, AND BE AFTERWARDS CONTINUED WITHOUT INTER¬ 
RUPTION. 

These two rules render it impossible that the belief of any facts should 
be imposed upon the credulity of after-ages, when the generation asserted 
to have witnessed them had expired ; for, whenever such facts come to be 
recounted, if not only monuments are said to remain of them, but public 
actions and observances had further been constantly used to commemo¬ 
rate them by the nation appealed to, ever since they had taken place ;the 
deceit must be immediately detected, by no such monuments appearing, 
and by the experience of every individual, who could not but know that 
no such actions or observances had been used by them, to commemorate 
such events. 

VII. Let us now apply the criteria, thus stated and explained, to 
the illustration of a few of the miracles related in the sacred 

writings. ' 


1 Dr. Graves’s “ Essay on the Character of the Apostles and Evangelists, designed to 
prove that they were not Enthusiasts,”" pp. 287, 288. 
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1. And first 5 as to the Mosaic Miracles recorded in the Pentateuch : 

The plagues in Egypt were witnessed by the whole nation of the 
Israelites, and felt by all the Egyptians. — At the Eed Sea the Is¬ 
raelites passed through, and beheld the whole host of Pharaoh 
perish. — During forty years were the children of Israel sustained 
with food from heaven. Sometimes they were supplied with water 
from the flinty rock; and throughout their journies they beheld the 
cloud of the Lord on the tabernacle by day, and the fire by night, 
(Excel. xl. 38.) — At the passage over the Jordan <c the waters stood 
and rose up upon an heap p and all the Israelites passed over on dry 
ground in tile midst of Jordan! (Josh. iii. 16, 17.) To each of the 
miracles here briefly enumerated, all the criteria above stated will be 
found to apply. 

[L] The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, being chosen by 
Jehovah to be his peculiar people, for the preservation of true religion, 
the miracles performed in their behalf were unquestionably worthy of 
their Almighty Author. Here we have the first mark. 

[ii.] The miracles in question, though some of them (as the plagues in 
Egypt) were announced before they were actually performed, did actually 
and really take place in Egypt, and were removed only at the command 
of Moses, while the land of Goshen (in which the Israelites dwelt) was 
exempted from their operation. Here we have our second, third, 
and fourth marks most fully established; for all the miracles above 
mentioned were recorded by Moses at or about the time when they actually 
took place : moreover, he recapitulated the miracles which he had wrought 
in Egypt and in the wilderness, and appealed to those who were present 
for the truth of them ; which no wise man would have done, if he could 
have been confuted. 

[iii.] Further, all these miracles were witnessed by upwards of two mil¬ 
lions of persons, who remained collected in one camp for forty years; an 
assembly so great, probably, never before or since, remained collected in 
onebody for so long a period. If, then, this whole nation had not been 
entirely without eyes and ears, if they were not bereft of reason and sense, 
it was impossible,"at the time these facts were said to have taken place, 
that they could have been persuaded of their existence, had they not 
been real. 

[iv.] Once more, to commemorate the protection of the Israelites, 
when all tine first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed, and their deli¬ 
verance from bondage, which was its immediate consequence, Moses 
changed the beginning of their year to the month when this event hap¬ 
pened, and instituted the feast of the passover. To this was added the 
solemn consecration of the first-born of man and beast to the Lord, with 
the following remarkable charge annexed:'— u And it shall be when 
thy children ask thee in time to come , sayings 6 What is this thou shalt 
say to /hem , 6 By strength of hand the Lord drought us out of Egypt from 
the house of bondage; and it came to pass? when Pharaoh would hardly let 
ns go, that the Lord stew all the first •born in the land of Egypt, hoik the 
first-born of man, and the first-horn of beast , — Therefore I sacrifice to the 
Lord all that openelh the matrix / ” &c. (Exod. xiii. 14# 16.) All these 
things have been observed ever since, and establish the truth of the nar¬ 
ration in the book of Exodus. In further commemoration of the destruc¬ 
tion of the first-born of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was set apart; 
and, besides the passover, the feast of tabernacles was instituted, to per¬ 
petuate the deliverance of the Israelites, and their journeying in .the 
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Desert (Lev. xxiii. 40* et seq.) ; as the feast of Pentecost was appointed 
■fifty days after the passover (Deut.xxvi.5—10.), in memory of the mira- 

culous deliverance of the law from Mount Sinai, which took place fifty 
days after their departure from Egypt. In all these instances we have our 
yiFTH and sixth criteria most clearly and decisively established. 

The same remark will hold with respect to the miraculous supply 
of the Israelites with food, the memory of which was perpetuated by 
the pot of manna; and to the twelve stones which were taken out 
of the midst of Jordan, at the time of the miraculous passage of the 
Israelites over that river, and were set up by Joshua at Gilgal, as 
a memorial to them for ever. Plow irresistible is the reasoning ol 
Mr. Leslie on this last monument! To form our argument, says he, 
let us suppose that there never was any such thing as that passage 
over Jordan; that these stones at Gilgal were set up upon some 
other occasion; and that some designing man in an after age invented 
this book of Joshua, affirmed that it was written at the time of that 
imaginary event by Joshua himself, and adduced this pile of stories 
as a testimony of the truth of it; would not every body say to him, 
< £ We know this pile very well: but we never before heard of this 
reason for it, nor of this book of Joshua ; where has it lain concealed 
all this while ? and where and how came you, after so many ages, to 
find it ? Besides, this book tells us, that this passage over Jordan 
was ordained to be taught our children from age to age, and there¬ 
fore that they were always to be instructed in the meaning of this 
particular monument, as a memorial of it; but we were never taught 
it when we were children, nor did we ever teach our children any 
such thing; and it is in the highest degree improbable that such an em¬ 
phatic ordinance should have been forgotten, during the continuance 
of so remarkable a pile set up for the express purpose of perpetuating 
its remembrance.” And if, where we know not the reason of a bare 
naked monument, a fictitious reason cannot be imposed ; how much 
more is it impossible to impose upon us in actions and observances 
which we celebrate in memory of particular events ! How impossible 
to make us forget those passages which we daily commemorate, and 
persuade us that we had always kept such institutions in memory of 
what we never heard of before; that is, that we knew it before we 
knew it! And if we find it thus impossible for an imposition to be 
put upon us, even in some things which have not all the marks be¬ 
fore mentioned; how much more impossible is it that any deceit 
should be in that thing where ALL the marks do meet!” 1 


1 Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists, p. 22. 3d edit. The reality of the 
miracles performed by Moses, and the impossibility of accounting for them by natural 
means are ably vindicated by M. Du Voisin, Autorild cles Livres de Moyse, pp. 249—293. 
The various miracles, which arc concisely noticed above, are considered in detail, and 
excellently illustrated by Mr. Faber, in his Harm Mosaics (vol. i. pp. 359—387.) and 
by Dr. Graves, in his Lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch, (vol. i. pp. 151 
—171.) In his appendix to the same volume, (pp. 373—410.) Dr. G. lias refuted the 
sceptical remarks of the late Dr. Gcdfies (who chiefly borrowed them from continental 
critics,) which have lately been re-asserted by a living opposer of divine revelation, as 
though they had never before been refuted. Dr. Collyer, in his Lectures on Scripture 
Miracles, (p. 151. to the end) has also treated on the principal miracles recorded in the 
Old and New Testaments, and the miracles of the New Testament are treated of by the 
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2. Secondly, the observations contained in the preceding pao-es, 
apply with similar weight and propriety to the Miracles recorded in 
the New Testament ,• the number, variety, and greatness of which, as 
well as the persons by whom, the persons before whom, and the 
manner in which they were respectively performed, together with 
the effects produced by them, and the incontestible fact, that their 
reality was never denied by those who witnessed them, or who, living 
near the time when they were performed, had the means as well as 
the inclination to deny them, if they had not been actually wrought, 
•— are all so many indisputable proofs of the truth of the Christian 
revelation. If only one or two miracles had been wrought for this 
purpose, it might have been considered as a fortunate chance, which 
occurred at a convenient season: or, if Christ had performed them 
privately, and before his own disciples only, they might have been 
suspected by the rest of the world of fraud and imposition. But the 
reverse of all this w T as the actual fact: for, 

(1.) The number of Chrisfs miracles was very great 

If wc consider only those which are recorded at large , they are about 
forty in number ; and consequently the opportunities of examination were 
increased, and of deceit proportionably lessened. But it is evident that 
they must have been beyond all number, if we take into account the se¬ 
veral instances in which wc are told that great multitudes flocked to Jesus, 
who were afflicted with various diseases, for the most part incurable by 
human skill, and that he healed them all ; and that thousands were fed by 
him with a few loaves and fishes. The gospel, indeed, is full of the mi¬ 
racles of Christ; and one of his biographers informs us, that he performed 
a greater number than are in any way recorded. But, 

(2.) There was a great variety in the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament , which were (fa permanent nature , and might be reviewed 
and re-examined^ as in many instances we know they actually were . 

The variety of Christ’s miracles is a circumstance that claims our 
attention equally with their number. As no impostors ever pretended to 
perform a great number of miracles, so they always or usually limited them¬ 
selves to one species of them. It was the number and variety of the mi¬ 
racles wrought by Moses, which at length convinced the Egyptian magi¬ 
cians that the power by which he wrought them was divine. From the 
variety of effects in the universe, we conclude the existence of an Al¬ 
mighty designing cause. One effect or two of different kinds, or a few of 
the same kind, may be inadvertently ascribed to chance; or it may be 
said, that the persons producing such effects, possessed some extraor¬ 
dinary or peculiar skill in accomplishing them, or some peculiar art in 
imposing on men in respect oftliera. But a variety of effects, all mutually 
distinguished, and each perfect in each kind, suggests the idea of a per¬ 
fect agent, powerful and designing, employed in producing them. And 
this is the case with the miracles of Christ; for, not one disease only, but 
all are subject to the power of Christ and his apostles : not only diseases, 
but every calamity which is incident to mankind, are banished by their 
word : and even death, <— the last enemy, — is obedient to them, and 
gives up his prey at their command, especially at the command of Christ. 
We behold him, giving sight to the born blind , — healing the obstinate 

late Dr. Dodd, in the first and second volumes of bis Discourses on the Miracles and 
Parables, (8vo, 4 vols.) London, 1809. 
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leprosy, —making those who wanted a limb 1 perfect , — those who were 
bowed double , straight, — those who shook with the palsy, robust, —nerv¬ 
ing the withered arm with strength, —restoring the insane and demoniacs 
to reason , and raising the dead to life. That great miracle of raising the 
dead, dn particular, Christ performed no less than four times; once on 
the ruler’s daughter, just after she had expired, — again, on the widow s 
son, as he was carried on his bier to be interred, — a third time on La¬ 
zarus when, he had lain in his grave four days, and lastly, — the greatest 
instance of all, in himself. We behold the apostles also expelling demons, 
restoring; the lame from his birth, giving sight to the blind, healing all 
manner of diseases, and giving life to the dead. These supernatural 
works were not performed in a few instances, with hesitation and diffi¬ 
dence; but every week and every day were witnesses to numerous instances 
of them for a successive series of years, so that all suspicion of human 
management, compact, and juggle, was for ever precluded. In short, 
not only.man but every other being bows in ready subjection to their 
voice-; not only animate but inanimate creatures, feel the power of God, 
and act contrary to their natures,- at his will. — The winds, the waves, the 
rocks, the sun, the earth, the heavens,—all are the subjects of those 
who first introduced the Christian dispensation. 

(3.) The design of Chris fs miracles was truly important, and every 
way worthy of their Almighty Author. 

The’very kinds of these miracles were foretold by the prophet Isaiah, 
nearly seven centuries before 2 .* and if we reflect on the end and purpose 
for which these miracles were wrought, we find it grand and noble, full 
of dignity, majesty, and mercy. It was, to carry on one vast and con¬ 
sistent plan of Providence, extending from the creation to the consum¬ 
mation of all things, to establish a system of belief, hope, and practice, 
adapted to the actual wants and conditions of mankind; which had been 
revealed in.part to the Jews, promised to the prophets, and tended to 
destroy the four great moral evils,—-so prevalent and so pernicious ,— 
viz. atheism, scepticism, immorality, and vice. In subservience to their 
grand object, — the confirmation of his divine mission, — the miracles of 

i So kvWovs signifies, It is a different word from x^Aous, and has a different signifi¬ 
cation. Both these words occur in Matt. xv. 31. kvXXovs vyieis, %ai\ovs Trepnrarrovvrm. 
He made the maimed to b e< whole, those who wanted a limb, perfect, and the lame to walk. 
What an amazing instance of divine power, of creative energy, must the reproduction of 
aJ^ndyfoo£,'''or'.qt^e&''Umb be, by the mere word or touch of Jesus i How astonishing to 
the spectators! That the above is the meaning of kvXXos, see Wetstein, Kypke, and 
Eisner on Matt. xv. 31. 

’ 2 The circumstance of Christ’s miracles being predicted so many years before the per¬ 
formance of them, is particularly worthy of notice. It removes all suspicion of any 
design to impose on the understandings of men, to sway them by the power of novelty, 
or to surprise them by a species of proof, of which they had never before heard. In this 
respect the miracles of Jesus have a great advantage over those of Moses. When Moses 
.appeared, the notion of a miracle must have been new and unprecedented; allowing this, 
there wasmo impropriety in the use of miracles among a rude uncivilized- people. But, 
when the eWorld became more polished, and, by the frequency of imposture, more suspi¬ 
cious and inquisitive, it was highly proper that the species of proof, by which any new 
system was confirmed, should be previously notified, or be such as men had been in the 
habit of attending to. This applied particularly to the Jews, the witnesses of the miracles 
of Jesus. They were much prepossessed against him; and it was of importance that the 
proof from this -quarter should appear in the most unexceptionable light. 'Jesus had this 
in view, in the answer given to the disciples of John the Baptist, when they inquired if 
. .he.was. the Christ. He directs them to his miracles, in proof that he was, and appeals 
*to the predictions of the same prophet who had described the character and actions of their 
master. Compare. Isa. xxix, 18, 19. xxxv. 4—and Ixi. 1. with Matt. xi. ,4, 5. and 
Markvii. S7. 
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Christ were wrought for the most benevolent of all purposes, the-allevi- 
ation of human misery in all its forms, and. they carry in them the cha¬ 
racters of the greatest goodness as well as of the greatest power. Most ol 
them were performed in consequence of application or intreaty; and, on 
these occasions, the character and conduct of Jesus appear, adornedwitn 
the most delicate expressions of compliance and piety. 

fi.l The instances of the leper, who applied for himself, as Jesus came 
down from the mountain (Matth.viii. 3 .)of the centurion, applying for 
a favourite servant (viii. 8.)of the sick of the paisy brcjugbt in hrs bed 
and let down by the roof (Luke v. 18.);-and of the ruler, wh^e daughter 
lay at the point of death, and expired before his arrival (Luke vm. 4-L), 
are all so many occasions which display that divine compassion, 
was ever open to the cries of the miserable;—a compassion surmounting 
every obstacle, unconquerable by opposition, and with dignity triumphing 
ove/it. The circumstances of the last mentioned application are remark¬ 
ably beautiful. We see a ruler of the synagogue fa ling down tte feet 
of Jesus, beseeching him to come into his house; the more ™P 0 p rtun ^® 
in his intreaty, as probably he had been either an enemy, or hablejo the 
imputation of being one, and, on that account also the more doubtful of 
success ; to crown all, his case was pitiable and pressing : He had 
daughter about twelve years of age, and she lay a t com 

theliousc, the people crowded about him, and m the thiong a most com 
passionate cure was wrought, only by touching the hem ot his garment 
In the meantime, the young woman expires, and messages aie sent to 
preven his taking any further trouble. This new distress 1ms the effect 
of heightening the compassionate favour. It instantly drew forth from 
the mouth of Jesus that reviving declaration, the prelude of themuacle . 
Fear not, believe only, and she shall be made M/mfc. fLuke vnn 50.) 

[ii.] Beautiful as these instances are, yet they yield tootliers^whereJesus 
wrought his miracles without application. To prevent intreaty, to watch 
for opportunity of doing good to others is the very cssenoeof a, bene- 
volent character, and is the perfection of an amiable*Jf? J™CU’ 

1008 draught of fishes (Luke v. 1.) is perhaps on ®5,n ?li e tl er ask or 
instances. We cannot suppose that the chsc.ples could e l er ask or 

expect such an appearance in their favour. but, f * s0 theof- 
greatness, was fitted to inspire every sentiment of i espect so the oc 

casion of working it served to give a full * His^n- 

charactcr of their master at the moment of his ea lir g _them Li e 

tering soon after into Peter’s house, and healing his J 

lav sfck of a fever (Matth.viii. 14.), was also an act of indulgence, and 
peculiarly fitted to secure the attachment of this zealous disciple.. The 
feeding 4 thousands mimtutaly 

dmasy wants of inenf The cases of dispossession have, the most humane 
aspect where the misery was great, and no application supposable, 

any riiifThSelrftwo instances of such distresses as every day ? occur, 
in which we see Jesus interposing, unasked, wit i t ie mos exq ^ - n 

affecting to a generous mind. Wilt thou be made whole e y. i 10 ] D i ess . 
nm°o d f SeEfold age ^niot belabted 
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take up thy bed and wile. (John v. 8.) The other distress Is still of a 
more tender kind? the untimely death of an only son ; a distress always 
great, but on the present occasion heightened by the concurrence of 
affecting circumstances. Jesus went into a city called Nam, Now, when 
he came nigh to the gale of the city, behold there was a dead man carried 
out , the only son of his mother, and she was a widow. And much people 
of the city was with her. (Lukevii.il, 12.) In attending to the nar¬ 
ration, we sympathise deeply with the distress of the sorrowful mother, 
we even participate in the sympathy and sorrow of the attendants. Such 
a distress was adapted to the divine pity of Jesus. When the Lord saw 
her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not (Luke vii. 13.); 
and he came and touched the bier, and said, Young man , arise. (14.) And, 
lest the immediate object of the miracle should escape us, the historian 
concludes the account of it with observing, that Jesus delivered him to 
his mother. (15.) Great actions in ordinary life have often much of the 
terrible in them; if they have beauties, yet they are usually of the awful 
kind ; but, in the miracles of Jesus, there is nothing alarming ; they were 
hurtful to none, and beneficial to all who felt their influence. We na¬ 
turally wish ourselves to have been spectators of those agreeable scenes. 
This was the charm which overpowered the stupidity or prejudices of 
the multitudes, when the other charms of the miracles seemed to have 
operated faintly. On occasion of one of the lowest exertions, the mul¬ 
titude was capable of making the following reflection : He hath done all 
things well; he maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak . 1 

“ Compare with these evangelical miracles the pagan miracles, as 
delivered to us by report, or the ecclesiastical miracles after the 
church was supported by the state : —but there is no comparison. 
The latter were usually such as would make fools stare, and wise 
men suspect ; and as they began, so they ended in vain, — establish¬ 
ing nothing, or what was worse than nothing; if false, the tricks of 
deceitful men } if true, the frolics of fantastical demons." 2 

In short, the miracles of Christ had nothing in them fantastical or 
cruel, but were glorious acts of kindness and beneficence, done to 
persons to whom it is usually least done, but who most needed his 
kindness and beneficence, — the poor, the needy, the desolate and 
the afflicted. They were moreover, calculated to excite gratitude 
rather than fear, and to persuade rather than to terrify. Jesus per¬ 
formed no miracles of the severe kind, and the apostles very few,— 
no more indeed than were necessary for wise and good purposes, viz. 
the detection and the punishment of sin and hypocrisy in the infant 
state of the Christian church. 

Of the vast multitude of miracles, performed by Jesus Christ, 
there are only two which carry in them any marks of severity, 
namely, his suffering the demons to enter the herd of swine, in con¬ 
sequence of which the whole herd perished in the waters ; and his 
causing the barren fig-tree to wither away. 

[L] With regard to the destruction of the swine (Matt, viii. 28—34, 
Mark y. 12—17.), it should be considered that Jesus did not, properly 
speaking, command or do this, but only suffered it to be done; and it is 

1 Ih;. David Hunter’s Observations on the History of Jesus Christ, vol. i. pp, 286 _. 

291. Edinburgh. 1770. * 

2 Dr, JortiVs Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 266. 2d edit. 
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. c\? lvfo goodness that he suffered this to be . 

110 more an imp id c fa tlie Almighty, that he permits any 

done, than it ,s ° f t, e ,f ; ,°Vwn -hl Jesus might suffer this, perhaps, to 
evil to be “ if not restrained byOm- 

show the great powet and. * the owners of the swine, to punish 

impotence ; perhaps if the Jc violation of the Mosaic institute, 

them for keeping such animals “ v ™°£ e keeping 0 f them; or, 

which forbad the eating o swn ’ q nt ;i es to convince them of the 
perhaps, if the owners of (it is well known) they 

sacredness and divinity of the ^tv s ’ . . ' prohibition of eating 

ridiculed on many accounts, and especial y' ^ j ing a snare 

swine’s flesh; and nxrther, it rr.!vvJi^that suftafned this 
m the way of the Jews- But,. . V tl f e i r covetous and inhuman, 

loss, they seemed to have dtst,v< r d f d ^° th the „. 0 od that was done 
temper ; for they were no so much p£“? d fA P he loss of the swine; 
to the afflicted man, as they were off;mdedwuth.thcMoss ^ 

and, instead of being aw^ence c ,; it they desired him immediately to 
sins, and revere the powei i^ C o3dnoTbu?be sensible that He, who 

depart out of their coasts. 1 ey a d i v j ne person ; yet, 

Kne!- SSji >1*5 ■SZJ&JZ 

19. Mark 

to the community at laige- and & " t j ie fig-tree was not 

racle, the allegation is not to the.purpose*. Hi, ^ ^ of being 
an animated being, so it was not, 1 P and strong figurative repre- 

kindly or unkindly treated, but w ‘ ‘ 1 , J , on w i,j c h this action dic- 
sontation of the Jewish people. ug ig Q p ttie g rst importance 

tated to his disciples, and ^ , ^ ! c ' well as t ’ 0 the believer. _ If the op- 
to every man alive,— to tnc aeis improvement m religious 

portunities which God has given ff ect i ons * be neglected or mis- 

knowledge and the purification of on knowledge of the Lord 

employeS;- if we be found The ruits of faith in him, wo 

the fiery blast 

of his displeasure, when he cometh to pdge tlme^^^. ^ ^ 

There were good reasons, t \eie otto wag p er f ee t goodness and 
two cases; but & in all other ii«lancesjim was ^ the greatest 

benevolence. “ He wen a 0 9 constant employment was, 

!£«£-* ° ut 


dll, auwmg r. ' „ ’ 0 j.’ the Ultt 1 esianiKHt. —- - 

frequent instances of this nature m the propha l wh at they must expect for 

Christ by a familiar type, gave the j kingdom of God shall he taken from 

Sinf on y annual profession ot »i- «■> Tllis fi 6“ I to 

an<l fmtrc^n once to [he some purpose a, may be 

Of the fig-tree was employed by * » In Matt. xxi. 19. and Markxi. 14 .. 

seen in the parable related l iere the malediction is executed upon it, 

srsrx s * «** 

S» ==«= 
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ing the dead. The first of his miracles was at a wedding, converting 
water into wine, thus sanctioning the sacred institution of marriage, 
and at the, same time showing that he was no enemy to innocent 
festivity: and one of the last was restoring the ear of the high priest’s 
servant which Peter had cut off. The gospel was a covenant of 
mercy, and it could not be better ratified and confirmed than by 
acts of mercy, 

(4.) Consider further the greatness of Christ's miracles . 

If any actions can be called miraculous, those of Jesus are indisputably 
so. In the simplest Instances of cures performed, we always find some 
-circumstances fixing this point, — such as, that the disease was in its 
■nature 'incurable, that it was inveterate, and had baffled every effort of 
art; that it was instantaneously removed, by a single word, sometimes 
without it, sometimes by a touch, or by applications, from which in a 
natural way no relief was to be expected, — for example, anointing xmth 
clay the eyes of a man born blind. In the higher instances of exertion, 
such as raising the dead, we have no difficulty in determining them to 
have been miraculous. To explain them in any other way, is an attempt 
which must terminate in confusion and absurdity, on which account very 
few have ever engaged in it. But it is of consequence to observe, that 
works so great could never have been admitted as true, by a scrupulous 
and inquisitive age, had there been any doubt of their certainty. Their 
greatness, which all had occasion to know, and which no one ever con¬ 
tradicted (as will be shown in a subsequent page), secures them against 
the suspicion of imposture. Impostors seldom deal in great tricks ; this 
would offend too much against probability, and prompt men to an inves¬ 
tigation. They usually satisfy themselves with little tricks, because they 
are less open to suspicion, and more easily gain credit. 

( 5 .) Observe also the persons by whom these miracles were accom¬ 
plished ,. 


They were wrought by persons who were known to be poor, unlearned, 
or low condition, and destitute of great friends and powerful patrons; 
who gave other proofs of their mission, and did not rest the whole of their 
cause upon miracles, but who likewise insisted upon the reasonableness 
or their doctrines, which they offered to examination. Further, they 
were wrought by persons who appealed to -God, and declared that they 
would perform them. By acting in the name of the God and Father of 
all, they gave the best kind of proof that they were supported by him, 
and thus prevented objections that the wonder might happen by chance, 
or be effected by a secret fatal power, of which they themselves knew 
nothing, or by evil spirits, or for other ends and purposes: and they laid 
themselves under a necessity of fulfilling their promises, or of passing for 
men who .either deceived others or were deceived themselves. But 
Jesus Christ and his apostles were not the only persons, “ who con¬ 
fidently appealed to the evidence of miracles, in the very face of their ene¬ 
mies ; thus daring them, as it were, to a detection of imposture, if any 

*VhZ TV GX1Sted ; 1 There was a elm of writers in the primitive 
Lhuich who composed what were styled Apologies.” (Some of these 
Apologies have already been cited.) They « were addressed to the 

SSe^ep.ioToT d “ iSn ’ ‘° “ - •» 

He foresaw that the great and popular objection to him would be, that he was a maaidan - 
^onfJmc/tith them!” feM^on ^ h# iu “ 
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“ The oldest writer of this description with whose works we are at 
all acquainted, is Quadrates. He lived about seventy years after the 
death of Christ, and presented his Apology to the Emperor Adrian, A 
passage of it has been preserved by Eusebius; from which it appears, 
that he formally and confidently appealed to the miracles of Christ, as a 
matter which admitted not of the least doubt or controversy. — 4 The 
works of our Saviour/ says he, c were always conspicuous, for they were 
real. Both they that were healed, and they that were raised from the 
dead, were seen, not only when they were healed or raised, but for a 
long time afterwards; not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also 
after his departure and for a good while subsequent to it: insomuch that 
some of them have reached to our times/ 1 

<c To the same purpose speaks Justin Martyr, who followed Qua- 
dratus at the distance of about thirty years. — e Christ healed those, who 
from their birth were blind and deaf and lame; causing, by his word, one 
to leap, another to hear, and a third to see: and, having raised the dead 
and caused them to live, he, by his works, excited attention, and induced 
the men of that age to know him. Who, however, seeing these things 
done, said that it was a magical appearance; and dared to call him a ma¬ 
gician and a deceiver of the people/ 2 

“ Next in chronological order follows Tertullian, who flourished 
during the same century with Justin Martyr. — & That person, whom the 
Jews had vainly imagined, from the meanness of his appearance, to be a 
mere man, they afterwards, in consequence of the power which he ex¬ 
erted, considered as a magician ; when he, with one word, ejected devils 
out of the bodies of men, gave sight to the blind, cleansed the leprous, 
strengthened the nerves of those that had the palsy, and lastly, with one 
command, raised the dead; when he, I say, made the very elements obey 
him, assuaged the storms, and walked upon the seas, demonstrating him¬ 
self to be the Word of God.’ 3 

“ We may finally notice Origen, who lived in the third century, and 
who published a regular defence of Christianity against the philosopher 
Celsus,— ‘ Undoubtedly we do think him to be the Christ and the Son of 
God, because be healed the lame and the blind: and we are the more 
confirmed in this persuasion by what is written in the prophecies ; Then 
shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, 
and the lame man shall leap as an hart. But, that he also raised the dead, 
and that it is not a fiction of those who wrote the Gospels, is evident from 
hence: that, if it had been a fiction, there would have been many recorded 
to be raised up, and such as had been a long time in their graves. But, 
it not being a fiction, few have been recorded/ 4 

“ That the defenders of Christianity should thus needlessly commit 
themselves to the hostile Pagans, if no miracles had been performed, and 
when a regular confutation of their pretences was perfectly easy, it is alike 
difficult to account for and hard to believe/’ 3 

(6.) The persons before whom the miracles were wrought claim our 
(special notice. 

These astonishing actions were not performed in sequestered cells or 
solitudes, cautiously shunning the light of truth, and the scrutiny of offi- 

l Quadrat Apol. apud Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. c. 3. 
a Just. Mart. Dial. p. 258. edit. Thirlby. 
s Tertul. Apol. p. 20. cck Prior. Par. 1(575. 

^ Orig. eont. Cels. lib. ii. §48. 

* Faber’s Difficulties of Infidelity, pp. 230—232* 
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clous inquiries. They were wrought in a learned age and in civilised coun¬ 
tries, in the politest and best inhabited parts of the world, where persons 
are not easily deluded. It is worthy of remark, that, when Christianity 
was published, a general prejudice in the people, and a very severe sus¬ 
picion in the government, prevailed against the belief of miracles. They 
were stigmatised by the opprobrious name of magic; and Augustus, it is 
well known, had published very rigorous edicts against the whole race of 
mcestigiators or jugglers. Further, the Christian miracles were exhibited 
in the face of day, before vast multitudes of friends and enemies indiscri¬ 
minately, to whose calm and delibevate investigation they were submitted: 
and at a time, when men wanted neither power nor inclination to expose 
them if they were impostures, and who were in no danger of being called 
atheists for disbelieving them, and of being insulted by the populace and 
persecuted by the civil magistrate for deriding them. The miracles or 
Christ and his apostles were witnessed by thousands, who would have re¬ 
joiced in the detection of imposture, had any been attempted or practised, 
and who scrutinised both them and the persons on whom they were 
wrought, with the nicest subtihy and strictest accuracy, in order (it pos¬ 
sible) to discover any fraud or falsehood in them. The persons who had 
experienced these miraculous effects, and who had been cured of blindness, 
leprosy, palsy, or lameness, or who had had lost limbs restored to them, 
or had been raised from the dead,—these persons lived many years after¬ 
wards, ■— public monuments of them, — and carrying about with them in 
their own persons, the full conviction of these amazing operations. 1 

(7). The manner, too, in which these miracles were performed, is 
equally worthy of attention, for its publicity, simplicity, and disinter - 
estedness. 

[L] As the miracles of Christ anti his apostles were numerous, 
diversified and great, so they were wrought openly and publicly 
without concealment or disguise, which is a circumstance necessary 
to establish their credit. 

Pagan antiquity furnishes us with accounts of pretended miracles, and 
of pretended miraculous intercourses between men and their deities ; hut 
the scene of them is always laid out of the reach of observation and dis¬ 
covery. Modern miracles also have in a great measure owed their being 
to the same source. .When Jesus began to work miracles, lie did not re¬ 
tire into deserts and corners,, as if there had been something in the oper¬ 
ation to be kept secret, or which, if disclosed, would bring the whole into 
discredit. But as he appeared in the world on purpose to instruct it, and 
as his doctrine was for this purpose delivered in public, so his miracles, 
which were chiefly exhibited for the support of the doctrine, were public 
also; being performed in the most frequented places and on the most 
public occasions, as at marriages and funerals, and on solemn festivals* 
Thus, many were done at Jerusalem, at the times of the great festivals, 
when there was the greatest concourse of people from all parts of the 
country ; others, in the public streets of villages and cities; others, in the 
public synagogues; and others, before great multitudes, who came toge¬ 
ther to hear Jesus, and to be healed by him of their infirmities. By far 
the greater part of his miracles were wrought in the vicinity of the sea of 

1 Quadratus, in the passage above cited, says, that there were persons living even in his 
time, upon whom Christ had wrought miracles. (See Eusebius, Hist. Eccl iib.iv, e.,%) 
And it is by no means improbable that some of those, who were cured of their infirmities, 
or raised from the dead by Jesus Christ, were preserved by Providence to extreme old age, 
to be living witnesses of his power and goodness. 
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Galilee, which was surrounded by large, fertile, and populous tracts, 
especially the two Galilees, containing many towns, and a multitude of 
villages, the least of which towns (Josephus informs us) contained up¬ 
wards of fifteen thousand souls . 1 Some of Christ’s miracles, indeed, were, 
from their nature, more private than others 2 ; yet privacy was never indus¬ 
triously sought after, except where the reasons of it are obvious. But an 
Instance or two of this kind cannot be supposed to invalidate the credi¬ 
bility of great numbers openly performed. Considering the opposition 
of the world, it would not have been unreasonable, had the miracles of 
Jesus been less public; in some cases he might have changed his ordinary 
manner with propriety i but, to the last, he persisted in it, for instance, 
at the resurrection of his friend Lazarus, only a little before his own death. 
The openness of the miracles was therefore a defiance to the malice, and 
a defiance to the incredulity of the world ; it being as true of his miracles 
as he asserted it to be of his doctrine. — I spake openly, said Christ, to the 
world. I ever taught in the synagogueand in the temple* •whither the Jews 
always resort: and in secret have I said nothing . (John xviiL 20.) 

The miracles of Christ and his apostles were accompanied with,no ap¬ 
pearance of pride, vanity, or ostentation. When a man preaches up 
himself, and assumes haughty airs of importance and superiority, he gives 
cause for suspicion. Such was the case of Simon the Sorcerer, as repre¬ 
sented by Luke (Acts viii. 9.)» whose principal design seems to have been 
that he might pass for a very great person among the Samaritans. But 
the conduct of the apostles in this respect was unexceptionable; and 
Jesus during his ministry acted as a servant and as a prophet sent from 
God, ascribing all his miracles to his father. While, however, Christ’s 
manner was totally free from ostentation, his miracles were characterised 
by a peculiar sobriety, decorum, authority, and dignity. They display 
something above the ordinary character of man, but they are facts m 
which the spectators could not be mistaken, 

[il] All the miracles of Christ were performed with the utmost 
Simplicity of Man nee. 

They are often, to all appearance, casual and incidental. At other 
times he wrought his miracles when prompted by intreaty, or where such 
an occasion presented itself; that it would have been out of character not 
to have wrought them. The manner of his doing them /is remote from 
all suspicion of deceit or vain glory. As no ostentation is displayed 
before, so none is evinced after, the performance. Often he forbad those 
who were the objects of his goodness and compassion, to speak of the 
person to whom they were obliged, —a hard prohibition to a grateful 
mind 1 Often, as soon as the work was accomplished, he withdrew into 
some 'private retreat. This circumstance strengthens the credibility of 
the miracles; but it does more,—it exhibits them in their native beauty 
and dignity. It is, indeed, difficult to say, whether the ease or the 
dignity of the manner is most strongly expressed. To expel diseases 
bva single word, sometimes without one; by a word to command the 
winds and waves r by a word to raise the dead bodies of men, sometimes 
almost from corruption, ■— are appearances which surpass all that we can 


imagine. 


a Whon'iUiappnit'hhutAy of them were performed privately, in a house or chamber, 
the eillcte of tbe miracle we.-e S o visible, that they could not but be observed by great 

numbers, as in the instance of the raising of Jairus s daughter to lire. , T 

s See the reason why Jesus sometimes enjoined secrecy on those whom he had healed, 

siqrra, pp. 236, 237. 
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[HL] The Disinterestedness with which the miracles of Christ 
and his apostles were wrought} is another circumstance that demands 
our consideration. 

They were performed for no worldly advantage. As nothing of that 
kind was sought, so nothing was obtained by Christ and by his disciples. 
When he first sent them forth, he expressly commanded them to take no 
fee or gratuity for the miracles they were about to work. Freely , said he, 
ye have received ; freely give. (Matt. x. 8.) Obscure, indeed, they could 
not be who were endued with such powers, nor could they be despised by 
their friends and followers 5 but these were small temporal advantages, in 
comparison of the obloquy, the injuries, afflictions, sufferings, and perse¬ 
cutions of every possible kind, which they underwent. The miracles of 
Christ were wrought in the most generous and disinterested manner: 
all were welcome to partake of the benefit of them: and no distinction 
was made between the rich and the poor. The only exception was, that 
Christ and his apostles would not work miracles to gratify curiosity or to 
sanction unbelief. Should the question be asked, why Jesus did not 
perform more miracles before the unbelieving ? We reply, that such 
conduct was not necessary to the end of miracles, which was, to afford a 
reasonable conviction,—that it was not likely to answer any good end, 
but on the contrary would have been hurtful to such unbelievers ; — that 
it tended to defeat the design and success of Christ’s ministry, by narrow¬ 
ing its sphere, or shortening its duration; — and that, lastly and chiefly, 
it was unreasonable in itself, and contrary to the general scheme and 
order of God’s moral government. 1 

(8.) Another circumstance which confirms the truth and validity of 
these miracles, is the Effects produced by the performance of them. 

Great numbers of persons who were spectators of them, were convinced 
by them, notwithstanding they had formed and cherished the strongest 
prejudices against the religion attested by these miracles. In consequence 
of this conviction, they quitted the religion in which they had been edu¬ 
cated, and with it ease, pleasure, fortune, reputation, friends, and re¬ 
lations ; they embraced the Gospel from the most indubitable persuasion 
of its truth, inviolably adhered to the profession of it, and sealed their 
belief of it with their blood. 

(9.) Lastly, so far were the miracles of Christ and his apostles 
from being considered as frauds or impostures, that their reality 
*mas never denied. 

Even the Jews* 2 and Heathens were constrained to admit them; though 
they ascribed them to various causes, denied them to be proofs of his 
divinity, or maintained that they were inferior to the miracles of the 
pagans. Thus, on one occasion, the Jews attributed Christ’s miracles to 


1 The topics above briefly noticed are illustrated with equal force and beauty of argu¬ 
ment by Bp. Hurd. Works, voL vii. Serai. 39. pp. 158—175. 

2 This man doeth many miracles (Johnxi. 47.), was the judgment of the chief priests 
and Pharisees, assembled in council. And, Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of Gad, 
among you bp wonders and miracles and signs, which God did bp him in the midst of pan, 
as pe yourselves know (Actsii. 22.), was the appeal of Peter to a mixed multitude of the 
men of Israel.—> What shall we do to these men ? For that indeed a notable miracle 
hath been done bp them, is manifest to all them that dwell at Jerusalem, and wic cannot 
deny it (Actsiv. 16.), was the acknowledgment extorted from the Jewish rulers, in con¬ 
sequence of the miracle wrought by Peter and John on the lame man at the gate of the 
temple in that city* For the involuntary acknowledgment of Jewish and Heathen ad¬ 
versaries, see pp.l 86. 189, 190* 
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Beelzebub, and on another, they acknowledged that he saved others, 
while they reproached him with not being able to save himsdfc While 
J fecte were too recent to be disputed, Celsus , Porphyry, Hierocles, 
Tulion and other adversaries, admitted their reality, but ascribed them 
* i f] ie divine commission of him who performed them. 

Bu^t^whateve/ciwse^.h^'ascrnjed them, their admission of the reality 
of these miracles is an involuntary confession that there was something 
preternatural in them. b , 

VIII. A brief examination of a few of the miracles related m the 
■vr-w Testament, ("more than a few cannot be investigated for want 
S room; Will confirm and illustrate the preceding observations, and 
convince every candid inquirer that they were wrought by the mighty 
power of God^ and prove incontestibly that Jesus Christ was indeed 

th V™ iS Mm^S a o; THE CONVEKSION OE WaTEB IHTO WlNE * 
Cana, in Galilee, is related with every mark of veracity. (John a. 

tifSif, i« should be ob Sd 

servants alone were privy to f p todT governor of the feast, 

by Jesus to carry some of ^Vo® colferfeited; there is now 

The wine proves excellent the 1 the practice usual among 

plenty, and there was need ot it. Accommg ro ^ governor, 

the Jews on these occasions, winch ^.“ e .^ 0 ]ast d was not y rema rkable for 

the was immediately Excited by this fresh supply ; 

excellence. His attention w n „ tura i eaS y a way, that we 

and he gives his attestation , of anv artifice and ingenuity what- 

soever. He called tne uriucg drunk, then that 

wine until now. This inci- 
which is worse ; but thou Hast p & f aut b C nticity which could 
dental testimony carries of such a circumstance.* 

Kmtado bccumo public, mi m*mi t»« *» **• «"M- 

SEX „ 

The disciples of Christ in»‘ the neighbouring villages to buy food, 
was time to dismiss the P e °P no^more provision than five loaves 

"1 sSskst 1 
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tlie means of supplying it appeared to be impossible. He commanded 
the disciples to make the people to sit down upon the grass 3 , and to 
place them in ranks by hundreds and by fifties. By this method, all 
confusion was avoided, and the attendance upon them was rendered more 
easy : besides, the miraculous operation was thus exposed to the view of 
the whole multitude; so that it was impossible to deceive them by any 
artifice or sleight of hand. Jesus brake the five loaves and two fishes 
and distributed them to the apostles, who again distributed to the people. 
u This small supply of provision was perceived to multiply and grow, either 
in the hands of the apostles as they were ministering them to the people, 
or in the hands of the people themselves, who, in all probability, saw the 
small fragments of bread or fish, with which they had been presented, 
visibly increase while they held them in their hands; till the hunger of 
each was fully satisfied, and sufficient was still left for others who might 
come after them.” 1 2 After the multitude had eaten, Christ commanded 
the apostles to gather up the fragments, which was a plain proof that 
they had had plenty of food; and the disciples filled twelve baskets with 
the fragments that remained. After this, can there be the least room for 
incredulity ? 

The people, struck with a miracle, in itself so astonishing, and in which 
they were so deeply interested, were convinced that he was the prophet 
promised by the Almighty to succeed Moses, (Deut. xviii. 15.) and they 
were desirous to make him a king, because the Messiah (according to 
their notions) was entitled to the same sovereignty as other princes, and 
to rule over Israel as David and Solomon had done. This circumstance 
is a further proof of the miracle, and of the impression it had made on 
every person’s mind who had witnessed it. Lastly, on the next day, 
Jesus Christ being at Capernaum, and speaking to the same people, who 
were still amazed at the miracle which he had performed, rebuked them 
for being sensible only of its temporal effects, while they neglected to 
apply it to their eternal salvation. This reproach not only establishes 
the miracle, but also gives it additional dignity, by exhibiting the design 
which Jesus chiefly had in view in performing it, viz. his heavenly doc¬ 
trine. It is, therefore, impossible, either to oppose such strong evidence, 
or to lessen the credit of a miracle which bad the testimony of nearly.or 
quite eight thousand persons (reckoning the women and children at '2,500 
or 3,000), and which is so necessarily connected with other facts equally 
public and true. 

The same remarks are applicable to the subsequent feeding of four 
thousand; men besides women and children, related in Matt. xv. 32—38. ' 

3. Equally remarkable are the circumstances attending the Healing 
of the Paralytic (Matt. ix. 2— 8. Markii.S— 12. Luke v.l 8—26,), 
which are such as to convince every reasonable person. 

This miracle was wrought in the presence of many witnesses, some of 
whom were secretly enemies to Christ, and jealous of his fame. The 
manner in which they presented the sick of the palsy, is unparalleled, and 
at the same time, shows the confidence they placed in his power and 


1 l ie observation of the evangelist, (Koto there was much m tss m the place , John vi 9 1 

not only shows that he was an eye-witness of the miracle, but also indicates the time when 
R was performed, viz, m the month of February or March, when the mim is at its 
feetion in Syria. Muckmght, in loc. 1 J 

2 Townsend’s New Testament arranged, Su \ voU. p. 260 . Mr. Faber in hm 

Difficult^ ofinfidelity■(pp..240,241.),, lias some forcible remarks on this miracle,’proving 
that there could be neither fraud nor collusion in it, * ® 
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goodness, as well as the desire of the paralytic, and of the four men 
who bore him on his bed or couch. When they could not come nigh 
because of the multitude, they went up on the house-top, and uncovered the 
roofoi the apartment where Jesus was : and when they had broken it up, 
2¥v let him down through the tiling, with his couch, into the midst before 
Sus The manner, in which he addressed the paralytic, is still more 
str kin-. Jesus began with the remission of his sins (which did not seem 
to be the object of the man’s petition) without saying any lung of las 
malady, with which both he and his supporters were wholly affected. 
Jesus Seeing their faith, saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good 
cheer Z tins be forgiven thee. But there were certain of the Scribes and 
Pharisees sitting there ; and, reasoning m their hearts, they mid within 
themselves. Tint man blasphemeth. This secret accusation of blasphemy, 
on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees, proves that they had no idea of 
anv such thing before the event: Jesus, after replying to the reasonings 
fn the . hearts! commanded the man to take up his couch and walk. And 

.2S JSSly I. «P Wore tie* °U, 

lay, and departed to Ms own house, glorifying God. The h “f 
of this miracle extorted the admiration of all who beheld it, and they 
exclaimed, We never saw it on this fashion. 

4 While the miracles of Jesus were acts of benevolence and 
compassion, they at thesame time served ^eyta^mcti^ 
with the greater meaning and dignity. To overturn Plaices 
fostered by false notions of religion, strengthened by age, and sanc¬ 
tioned by^the example of persons m authority, and to substitute 
wood principles in their place, must be a matter of great delicacy, 
mid will always require the most vigorous exertions. This was the 
Seat object of the parables of Jesus: it was a principal object of 
bis" whole ministry; and with infinite propriety entered into Ins 
miracles The prejudices of the Jews against his person, among 
otbei tbinws, made it necessary that he should work miracles. 1 here 
i ® *ndir^s so deeply rooted m the minds of the Jews, that 

could be supposed to co.ub.t 

them with any probability of success, and against which wefind 
tiLdor miracles opposed. That calamities are always the off- 
Sriirn of crimes, is one prejudice which the depraved nature of man 
S hut too none to indulge: and the Jews, in the tune of Chns 
were <n-eatly under the power of this prejudice. We are told, m 
Kietorv of some who came to Jesus under this influence, 
tellhwliim of certain Galilseans, whose blood Pilate . had mingled 
with their sacrifices (Luke xui. 1.); and, on that occasion, he ex- 
posed the danger and absurdity of the error by a plain illustration... 
f ‘ . t L*' .__ mon wKn linrl boon horn blind, the disciples 


/a * „ Ar cppinff a -man who had been born blind, the disciples 

He Si so without going out of his ordinary course. Miracles were a 
mrt of hin work, aid his compassion always prompted him; but the 
1 ‘ ■ r or extraordinary interposition, and the miraculous 

fenced by prejudice against the common feelings of humanity. 
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The Miracle op giving Sight to the Man who had been 
born blind, related in the ninth chapter of the Gospel of John , is one 
of the most illustrious miracles wrought by' Christ, on account of 
the reluctant but distinct testimony to its reality, which was given 
by the Jews, after they had done every thing in their power, (though 
without success) to discover, if possible, any circumstance . which 
could have enabled them to question or deny it. 

As this miracle has been the subject of particular cavil by Rousseau, 

on the ground that there is a gradation in it which does not suit with a 
super natural operation or miracle (two of whose characters or criteria 
are instantaneity in its performance, and independence on second causes;) 
and as the cavil of that eloquent but seductive and licentious infidel has 
been adopted, without acknowledgment, by later opposers of revelation, 
it demands a distinct examination. 

Taking it for granted, that the reader has perused the narrative in 
question, the noble simplicity of which, together with its circumstan¬ 
tiality, and the natural and graphic delineations of the workings of the 
human heart, are all so many proofs of the credibility and veracity of 
the writer, — we proceed to offer some remarks on this miracle. 

[1,] In the first place, then, the man, on whom it was performed, 
had not become blind by any accident that admits of relief. He was 
certainly born blind . All who knew him were witnesses of it; and he 
had become very generally known by sitting and begging on the public 
road. His parents, as we shall afterwards have occasion to take notice, 
affirmed the same to the Pharisees, though they dreaded their displea¬ 
sure, and did not care to defend a miracle, the fame of which men in 
power were desirous, if possible, to suppress. 

[ii.j Secondly, the man did not ask to be restored to his sight as some 
others did, who had accidentally become blind. Thus, there was no 
room for suspicion on his part. And Jesus Christ, after having sent him 
to the pool of Siloam, did not wait for his return to receive the glory of 
such a miracle ; so that the blind man, on receiving sight, did not know 
who the person was that had cured him, or whither lie had gone. There 
was therefore no possibility of collusion in the transaction. 

[iti.] Thirdly, the very question proposed by the disciples, which 
..occasioned'The miracle, is a proof that the man’s blindness was from his 
birth.: but the answer, as we have already intimated, was so little con¬ 
formable to their notions,, or to those of the Jews, their contemporaries, 
that it is impossible' that, it,could ever have...entered their minds, if they 
bad not heard it from his lips. Jesus, in his reply, did not attribute' the 
natural defect of the blind man to a particular providence, but added, 
that it was for the glory of his Father, who sent him, and also to manifest 
his works that this man was born blind, in order to be cured. Who ever 
spoke thus ? For, let it be observed, that Christ did not speak thus after 
the success, but exposed himself to be contradicted (according to* the 
opinion of men) by Him, who, he says, had sent him, when he declared 
the future proof of his mission. 

.. [iv.] In the fourth place, consider the mode employed for giving the 
man sight: He laboured under an incurable blindness. The opacity 
of the crystalline humour, which is called a cataract, and the im¬ 
perfect or periodical gutta serena, which does not wholly deprive of 
sight, or only at certain times, are maladies of the eye, that in some 
cases admit of a cure, which depends upon a variety of precautions, pre¬ 
parations, ' and remedies, that (if successful) take effect only with time* 
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and in most cases very imperfectly. But no precautions or Preparations 
whatever were employed in the cure of the man bom Wind* though a 
cataract may be reduced, or an accidental or periodical gutta serena 

may be cuvdd, a total blindness, when inveterate and troni the birtb is 
incurable. Such has been the prevalent opinion m every age. Austotle 
(whom wo quote only as a witness to the sentiments of his own time 
declares that it is impossible for one born blind to receive sight. Ihe Jews 
admHtecl this truth as a principle generally known. Since the-world 

s r ■ "r “Util TSffK W &ss s 

ifr/nom!) .Jcof'tf.'c — **m « »4 ““jf 

an example of blindness, absolute and continued from the ^Mhot w as 
cuml by the assistance of art. Such being the circumstances of t us 
man’s cue, was it natural to imagine that clay put on his eyu ■ s ou d 
restore him to sight ? Could any one have framed such an expedient, 
so improbable so contrary to the effect desired, so proper for destroying 
the sight if the power and wisdom of Jesus Christ had not employed it, 
mi S Suled U,S^ro,oWte virtue to it ? > Moreover, ,, .. i«(J* 
person who had been born blind, and had continued so from his bi th to 
SUM to easily credit wha.fcas »idtoU»» ; tie 
obey bi»no punctonll,, that he shoold etpo.e Xctcd 

bv carrying the clay on his eyes, and causing hn -e , ^ t 

to the pool*of Siloam, with the hopes of being restored to his sl ^ fc ; ^ 
not such a docility truly astonishing? And how could any such thing 

th .° public , « r d J* 

the presence*of many persons, and was immediately subjected to tie 
strictest scrutiny that mm well be conceived. If we had heard of such 
miracle, we should not have given credit to so surprising ® 
we had inquired, who the man was, on whom it was said to'have bee^ 

wrought ? Whether, in fact, he had been born blind ? 
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answerable^ We know that God heareth not sinners — since the 'world 
began was it not heard that any man opened the eyes of one that was born 
blind* If this man were not of God, he could do nothing* (John ix. 31 
—33.) 1 v 

5. Equally remarkable with the preceding miracle, is that wrought 
at Jerusalem by Ike apostle Peter in company with John, on a Man 

who had been lame EitOM bis Birth ; and which was subjected 
to a similar rigorous scrutiny, 

.The account is given in the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
with every mark of veracity and genuineness. All the circumstances 
are so connected together, and so inseparable: the place, the time, and 
the persons, all correspond together with such exactness, that we cannot 
admit a part without being forced to acknowledge the whole. In this 
miracle, the reader will take notice, 

D-l PrRST, of the publicity of the lame man's person and condition* 

He had been lame from his birth, and was then forty years old. He 
was, moreover, well known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, having 
been carried daily to that gate of the temple which was most frequented, 
to receive alms. Hie time of the day when the miracle was performed was 
that of public prayer, when the evening sacrifice was offered, when there 
was the greatest number of persons present who were assembled from 
different parts of the city. 

[iL] Secondly, of the manner in which the miracle was wrought* 

It was instantaneous, and was so perfect, that the lame man could not 
walk, but stood and leaped for joy, while he praised God, and tes¬ 
tified his gratitude to Peter and John. 

[iii.] Ihirdly , of the severe examination which the transaction un - 

derwent* 

Both the man who had been healed, and the apostles, are, dragged 
before the tribunal of the ecclesiastical rulers. They are most closely 
interrogated respecting the fact. They assert the reality of the miracle ; 
they declare that it was in the name of Jesus of Nazareth that the man 
was made whole— of that Jesus whom those rulers had crucified What 
discoveries do the chief priests make ? The apostles are in their hands, 
ihe man who had been lame, is himself standing by. They are vested 
with full power, as magistrates, to take cognisance of the matter. If 
there be deceit, it must be detected. But no discovery is made* and 
immediately afterwards five thousand Jews are converted, and embrace 
the Gospel m consequence of what they had seen performed, and in a 
case where it was morally impossible that they should have been deceived. 

Besides the miracles related in the-cure of diseases, there are three 
remarkable examples recorded by the evangelists, m which Jesus 
Christ raised the dead to life: viz, the daughter of Jairus, a ruler 
of the Jewish synagogue, the son of a widow at Naiii, and Lazarus, 
the brother of Martha and Mary. How many examples of the 
same kind occurred during his personal ministry, is not related • 
though, from his message to John (Matt. xi. 5.) it is probable that 
there were other instances. But these which the evangelists have 
recorded, were certainly not the least striking or important. 

i Claparede’s Consideration* on the Miracles of the Gospel, part. ii. di. 4. 
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6 Raising of the Daughter of Jairus to life is recorded 
hj three of the evangelists \ and the circumstances related by them are 
in almost every point exactly the same. 

fairas applies to Christ, in the midst of a great multitude ^people. . 
Prostrating himself at his feet, Jairus besought him to come to his house 
P hk daughter, who was at the last extremity. Jesus listened to 

and heal his dau & i , followed by the multitude. A miracle 

of ^different*'kind was performed at that moment, (for all the three 

svthel 1 » what 
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our Lord, whose “7 Qur Lo rd, aware of this message, encouraged 

unnecessary and useless. Ou , steadily on towards his 

Jairus notwithstanding y . ’ ., customary and noisy 

house, with the multitude attending him. A the « us ”"T'J rf “ I * * 4 found f t 

lamentations for the dead were a i eady e S > mourners, who went 
necessary, for the c l a ' et . t „ A^ „L,>Vc witliout the certainty of the 

forth fully prepaied to attest h J t i 10y considered as a doubt on 

death, after having heard with scorn what they con^e^ ^ 

the subject, and what ° ul jf or p ; tbam f ort h among the multitude, 
immediate restoration to life. Putting them ton b woman, 

he retained with him the ^ and relate the 

and three of his disciples ; a sufficient ™“ be '« her spirit came 

circumstances command." The effect was instantly produced by 

again, at our Lords verified to the conviction of every mdivi- 

lns almighty wold j_a:nd wa ■ food as a p ers0 n in the full 

dual, who saw her ‘The even? was understood by the whole 

possession of life and heaith. 1 relates, “ that the fame thereof 

multitude; and the evangt - , ,, /»j att ix. 26.) The person in 

went abroad throughout all he £a e nd ‘ly distinguished as a 
whose family this miracle mu' ffne.was event ° a subject of 

ruler of the synagogue, to re c i vxum stances in the narrative have 

general attention : and though "“J® ™ which could 

S” - *■*- • 

give it the most unquestionable publicity." 

i Mutt. ix. 18—26. ’„s tohave supp^dher to have bean dead when 

4 Matthew s narrative mik 1 nQt obvious that, omitting several circumstances, 

Jairus first addressed our hi , n he begins his relation at the time when the 

Which are mentioned by th«• ^ 1 £^Stances in his narrative after that time, 

"“iT ftrWeUwtod’s Discomses on the Jewish and Christian Relations, pp. 416 
—418. 

4 See p. 246. supra, % cy 
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addition to the observations alluded to, we may notice the circum¬ 
stances under which this miracle was performed* 

Christ was coining from Capernaum, where he had^ healed the seivant 
of the centurion. On approaching the gate of the city, he met the fu¬ 
neral procession. The fact of the young man’s death, therefore, was 
indisputable. <e The widowed mother of an only son would not be pie- 
cipitate in performing these melancholy rites : the proofs of death must 
have been sadly satisfactory, before she proceeded to pay this last debt 
of parental tenderness.” the tomb was prepared, and a considerable 
number of her townsmen were accompanying the widowed mother thither, 
besides a multitude of persons who were following Jesus on Ins way 
from Capernaum. It was impossible that any miracle could have been 
performed under circumstances of greater publicity, or more instanta¬ 
neously, or where the facts related were more easy to be detected, it 
there had been any suspicion of fraud or deceit; especially when we 
know that the rumour of this miracle was immediately spread through 
all the adjacent country. Jesus came and touched the bier , on which the 
corpse was laid, according to the custom of that age and country, with 
a mantle thrown over it: and they that bare him stood still. And he said, 
Young man, I say unto thee, Arise I And he that was dead sat up and 
began to speak; and he delivered him to his mother . And there came a 
fear on all , and they glorified God, saying , A great prophet has risen 
up among us, and God hath visited his people . This rumour of him went 
forth throughout all Judaea, and throughout the region round about . 
(Luke vii. 14—17.) 

8. The Resurrection of Lazarus is related (John xi.) more 
minutely than either of the two preceding miracles , and from the par - 
ficnlarhy of the circumstances related\ it acquires additional interest 

and publicity. 

[i.] While Jesus was beyond Jordan, in Persia, the sisters of Lazarus 
sent an express to him, with this message, — Lord , he whom thou lovesl 
is sick . After hearing this intelligence, he remained two days longer in 
the same place, and then said to his disciples, Let us return into Judwa ; 
Lazarus is dead. Then when Jesus came into Bethany, he found that 
Lazarus had been in the grave four days already. (John xi. 6, 7. 17.) It 
is to be observed that while he was in Perm a, he said to his apostles, 
Lazarus is dead: so that Jesus neither did nor could learn how long 
Lazarus had been in the grave, from the testimony of one of his sisters. 
The delay also of the journey from Galilee to Bethany must not be over¬ 
looked. By that delay the miracle became more bright, and its truth 
and reality more determined. 

[ii,] The scene of it furnishes another circumstance extremely favourable 
for promoting the same end. It was not laid in Jerusalem, where the 
minds of men might be supposed to be held in awe, or biassed by power, 
where the miracle might be charged with ostentation, and where personal 
prejudices where triumphant. Nor was it laid in a desert, where there 
might be suspicion of deceit, but at the distance of only two short miles 
from Jerusalem. 

The precise time of* Christ’s arrival at Bethany is a circumstance that 
must be viewed in the same light. His coming so late destroys all sus¬ 
picions of any concert. It gave his enemies an opportunity of observing 
the whole transaction; as the season was, of all others, the fittest for 
finding access to their minds. By tills time, the sisters of Lazarus were 
receiving the consolatory visits of I heir neighbours and friends. Many 
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of the Jems had come to Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning 
their brother . Jesus himself approaches, and mingles with the company 
as' a mourner and friend. When Jesus, therefore, saw the Jews also 
weeping who had followed Mary out of the house, he groaned in spirit , 
and was troubled . He was under no necessity of affecting the appearance 
of sorrow, for he felt it — Jesus wept: and the reality both of his sym¬ 
pathy and sorrow did not fail to make him an object of regard. 1 hen 
said the Jews , Behold how he loved him * Every thing concurred to ex¬ 
cite expectation and scrutiny from the malice of some or the Jews who 
were present, which caused them to insinuate a defect m the power or 
goodness of Jesus. — Some of them said, Could not this man, which opened 
the eyes of the blind , have caused that even this mm should not have died* 
riii.l At length they arrive at the grave. It was a cave ; and a stone lay 
upon it, which Jesus commanded to be removed, for he exerted his mi¬ 
raculous power only in cases where second causes were inadequate- l ms 
stone might be removed by the hand of man; therefore, Jesus ordered it 
to be removed. This circumstance would excite the greater attention, 
as the objection felt by Martha to tire execution of this command (ver. J9.) 
most evidently shows, that death bad indubitably taken place; and from 
the time he had been buried, especially under the influence of so warm 
a climate, it is certain that those changes of mortality must have passen 
upon the frame to which she alluded. No human means, however, could 
raise Lazarus: Jesus, therefore, interposed his miraculous power ; and, 
alter a short prayer, which was expressly intended for the spectators, he 
fried with a loud voice, Lazarus come, forth J And he that was dead, come 
forth, bound hand, and fool with grave clothes. 1 I hat all present, might 
have the fullest conviction of the reality ot the miracle winch had thus 
been wrought, Jesus commanded them to loose him and let him go. 

r iv. ] The witnesses of this miracle are likewise to he considered. 1 hough 
some of those, who had come to mourn with the sisters of Lazarus were 
the friends of Christ and his apostles, the evangelical narrative informs 
ns that others were not friendly to Christ and his Gospel. Many of these, 
however, having witnessed the transaction, believed on him ; but others, 
who were not willing to be his disciples, though they found it impossible 
to reject or to deny the miracle which had been wrought, went their way 
to the pharisees and told them what Jesus had done. 1 he plninsees 
themselves could not contradict the miracle, though they were interested 
in denying it. A council of the chief priests and pharisees was convened. 
They dief venture to examine the miracle, as they had none in the case 
of the man who had been bom blind. The consideration of Lazarus 
and of Ids sisteis, vim were not moan persons, — the number ot the 
witnesses, who were also persons of distinction, and who had filled Jetu- 
sakrni with the news at their return,— and the fear of adding a furthe r 


The question has been Asked, How could a man come out of a grave who was bound 
Irmd and foot ? T<> this inquiry of the unbeliever a satisfactory answer may be wUtrncd. 

We learn from Josephus, mid also from such travellers as have ywitcd 1 alestme that the 
fewish semilehrcs were generally cvmw or hewn out of rocks. Hie Jews, therefore, 

’ * ilJy d/d not make use of coffins in burying their dead, generally placed their bodies in 
niches cut. into the sides of these caves or rooms, ilus form of the Jewish scpulchics 
! i ,«» Jiy solution of the supposed difficulty. The evangelist does not mean to say 

fu tirmitLiked out of the se/uldim ; but that lying on bis back ... a niche he raised 
hhnself into a sitting posture, and then, putting his legs over the edge of ns mehe oi tell, 
slid down and stood upright on the floor. All this he might do, notwithstanding his arms 
were -wnthed with ru lers, after the custom ol his countrymen. Acemdmgly, when lie 
ue ^ forth, jUuh co mnanded them to loose him and let lorn tfo, ~ wind, c.rcum- 

unbound. fVIadinighfw Tiutli el the ihpvl History, p. <•»* 
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degree of evidence to a miracle which they were desirous of suppressing,— 
all these circumstances augmented their indignation against Jesus, and de¬ 
termined them to put him to death, and thus terminate his miracles. ^ Ihey 
said, What do toe, for this man doth many miracles ? If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe on him „* and the Romans will come and take 
away both our place and nation, * . 

If any additional evidence were wanting to confirm this miracle, it might 
be added that, after the resurrection of Lazarus, and six days before the 
passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where he supped with Lazarus and his 
sisters s and much people of the Jews knew that he was at Bethany , and 
they came from Jerusalem thither, not for Jesus 7 sake only , but that they 
might see Lazarus also, whom he had raisedfrom the dead* But the chief 
priests consulted that they might put Lazarus to death; because that by 
reason of him many of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus. 
(John xii. 1, 2. 9—11.) The curiosity of those who came to Bethany, 
and their belief in Christ, are natural consequences of the truth of Laza¬ 
rus's resurrection, which could not but enrage the. priests and pharisees, 
who were the enemies of Christ; and their determination to put Lazarus 
to death, shows the desperation to which the publicity of the miracle 
drove them. The resurrection of Lazarus was also one reason why, on 
the following day, much people that were come to the feast (of the passover) 
when they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem took branches of palm- 
trees, arid went forth to meet him, and cried, Blessed is the King of Israel 
that cometh in the name of the Lord . The people, therefore, that was wif.i 
him when he called Lazarus out of his grave, and raised him from the dead 
bare record. For this cause the people met Mm, for that they heard 
that he had done this miracle* The pharisees, therefore, said aniong them¬ 
selves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing , by your threatening* or ex- 
communications ? Beliold , the world is gone after him, — the whole mass 
of the people are becoming his disciples. (John xii. 12,13. 17—19.) Is 
it possible to deny that Christ made his entry into Jerusalem in the 
manner related by the evangelists, while many persons were living who 
had actually witnessed it? Can we separate so notorious an event from 
the important circumstances which are blended with it in the evangelical 
narration ? And can a more natural reason be assigned for such a con¬ 
course and triumph than the resurrection of Lazarus, of which many were 
witnesses, and which the whole multitude already believed to be a true 
miracle ? 

[v,] It has every character of a miracle s for it was sensible and easy 
to be observed. Lazarus had been "dead;)ti% was alive ; — two facts which, 
taken separately, are of the most common sort, and concerning which 
many persons had the utmost certainty. It was instantaneously and pub¬ 
licly performed before credible witnesses* On Christ saying, Lazarus, come 
forth I Lazarus resumed life ; and the testimony of the witnesses, es¬ 
pecially of adversaries, is the most explicit that can he imagined or de¬ 
sired.— It was independent of second causes. The effect has no affinity 
in nature with the sign that accompanies it. What affinity in nature, 
what physical proportion is there, between the resurrection of Lazarus, 
and the pronunciation of the words, — Lazarus, come forth / Lastly, the 
end was important ; for it was to attest the divine mission of the Son of 
God. 1 

IX. But the most remarkable miracle of all is the resurhkction 
of Jesus Christ front the dead, which lies at the very foundation of 
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Christianity. If this fails, the Christian religion cannot be main¬ 
tained, or inay be proved to be false. If Christ be not risen, argues 
Paul of Tarsus, then is our preaching vain, pour faith also is vain. 

(1 Cor xv. 14.) On the other hand, if this holds good, the divine 
mission and authority of the founder of our holy religion are esta¬ 
blished. To this he himself appealed, as the great and ultimate 
proof which was to convince mankind that he was what he professed 
himself to be,—the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. If 
we peruse the history of that event, we must conclude either that he 
arose, or that his disciples stole his body away. The more we con¬ 
sider the latter alternative, the more impossible it appears, livery 
time, indeed, that Jesus Christ attempted to perform a miracle, he 
risked his credit on its accomplishment: had he failed m one instance, 
that would have blasted his reputation for ever. The same remark 
is applicable to his predictions: had any one of them failed, that 
(rreat character which he had to support would have received an 
indelible stain. Of all his predictions, there is none on which he 
and his disciples laid greater stress than that of his resurrection. 
So frequently, indeed, had Christ publicly foretold that he would 
rise again on the third day, that those persons who caused him to 
be put to death were acquainted with this prediction ; and, being in 
power, used may possible means to prevent its accomplishment, or any 

imposition on the public in that affair . .. . • , 

The importance of this fact requires that we consider it with a 
little more minuteness than the other miracles of Jesus Chris . e 
shall therefore examine, in the first place, his own Prophetic De- 
ciarations concerning his death and resurrection; secondly, the 
Evidence for the Fact, furnished by the testimony of adversaries to 
the Christian Name and Faiths thirdly, the Charac^r of the 
Apostles by whom its reality is attested; and, lastly, the Miracl s 
subsequently wrought by these witnesses in the name of Christ after 
the Day of Pentecost, which attest the fact of His resurrection. 

1. In the first place, let us examine the Prophetic Declarations 
of Christ himself concerning iiis death and resurrection. 

' rn All the evangelists unanimously relate, that Christ repeatedly pre- 
Aiclcd fhe drcumstances of his death and resurrection to Ins disciples, 
f t further worthy of remark, that those very predictions are frequently 

intermixed either with such circumstances as do not, of themselves, entei 
mtermixca, eiuicr v with those wliicli seem to have no sort of 

relation'with one another: ’which proves that they eannot be the inaagin- 
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shall not prevail against it . (Matt. xvi. 16—18.) Immediately after, 
Christ foretold what death lie was to suffer from the chief priests and 
scribes, but added, that he should rise on the third day. On hearing 
which, Peter rebuked him, and said, Be it far from thee , 0 LordI 'This 
shall not be unto thee . But Jesus Christ instead of approving this ex¬ 
pression of his affectionate concern for him, severely reproved” his in¬ 
discretion in these words: — Get thee behind me , Satan ; thou art an 
offence unto me: for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
tfiose that be of men . (Matt. xvi. 21—23.) This history seems to be 
very natural and sincere; and that mixture of circumstances, which, 
in all probability, have no manner of relation with one another, could not 
of itself easily enter into the mind of any man. Peter's confession was 
excellent: and the promise made to him by Christ was extraordinary: 
nay, the very expression of it implied something strange and difficult; 
hut, above all, it appears at first sight, that Christ censured too severely 
the great zeal manifested by Peter for his person : and it does not seem 
very natural that he, who said unto him, Blessed art thou , Simon Bar] on a, 
and who promised to make him a pillar in his church, should almost im¬ 
mediately after say to him, Get thee behind me, Satan . It is evident 
that it was the force of truth, and not the natural agreement of those 
circumstances, which obliged the evangelist to join them both together 
in one and the same recital. What necessarily occasions this remark is, 
the fact that Jesus Christ had really foretold his death and resurrection, 
before he had suffered the former, and before the latter had taken effect. 

[iii.] But what proves this fact more strongly than any thing else, is, 
that Jesus Christ, the very day before his passion, did such a thing as 
had never been clone before, and which, doubtless, will never be done 
again, viz. He instituted a memorial of that death, which he was just on 
the point of suffering. He foretold that he should suffer death from the 
chief priests, the scribes, and doctors of the law; which yet he might 
easily have avoided, if he would, by withdrawing into another place. But 
he rebuked the indiscreet zeal of Peter, who would have diverted him 
from that death: therefore he considered it as an event which was to be 
attended with the happiest and most beneficial consequence’s to mankind. 
And with what happy consequences could his death have been attended, 
unless it was to have been immediately followed by his resurrection ? 

Jesus, then, first instituted a memorial of his death, and then volun¬ 
tarily suffered jt. He commanded that it should be commemorated, 
whence it is evident that he regarded it as an event, which was to be the 
means of our salvation* He foresaw that it would be commemorated: 
he foresaw, therefore, what would infallibly come to pass, and that too at 
a time, when there was but little appearance of its ever happening, lie 
did not say, that they should commemorate his death, only till lie rose 
again, but until his second coming. He foresaw, therefore, that lie should 
speedily rise again, and that after his resurrection he should depart, in 
order to return again at the end of the world. 

[iv.] Besides, no reasonable person can imagine, that the evangelists 
had wholly invented the account of the eucharist ; for there is a wide 
difference between a doctrine and a practice . It is very difficult to forge 
a doctrine, because it must be concerted by the consent of several per¬ 
sons ; but it is yet more difficult to impose a sensible practice, a thing in 
use, and as it were a speaking doctrine, upon mankind. It would cer¬ 
tainly be the greatest instance of folly imaginable, for any one to suppose 
that a dozen poor fishermen, east down, astonished, and confounded at 
the death of their Master, and undeceived in the opinion which (hey had 
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entertained that lie was to restore the kingdom of Israel— persons who 
knew not what might be the consequence of their publishing the doctrine 
of that crucified man ; — that they should invent the institution of the 
eucharist, with all its circumstances, and make Christ utter these words 
— This is my body, which is given for you ; This cup is the New Testa¬ 
ment in my blood (Luke xxii. 19, 20.) ; — words that implied something 
new and very surprising, and which the evangelists and Paul have unani¬ 
mously recorded, though without any mutual compact, as appears by the 
trifling variation that occurs in their recital of them. It would, we re¬ 
peat, be the greatest instance of folly imaginable, for any one to suppose 
that the disciples had the least idea of inventing these words, or the his¬ 
tory of the eucharist. The inference to be deduced from it is this, that 
Christ foresaw his death, and suffered it voluntarily. Now, if he foresaw 
that he should die, and if he voluntarily offered himself to death, he then 
either foresaw that he should rise again, or he did not foresee it. Jf he 
did not foresee it, with what kind of hopes did he comfort his disciples? 
What was it that he promised them? Or what did he propose to himself 
by his death? Why did he not shun it as he might have done, when'he 
was at supper with his disciples ? What did he intend by instituting a 
memorial of his dead body, if that dead body were always to remain un¬ 
der the power of death ? And if he thought that he should rise again, as 
we may very reasonably conclude he did, he himself could not have be¬ 
lieved it, but only on the experience he had already made of that power 
which had restored sight to the blind, health to the sick, and life to the 
dead * for he could hot think his own miracles false, and yet, at the 
same time, believe that ho should rise from the dead. If he thought he 
should rise again, he also thought his miracles to be true: and if he be¬ 
lieved his miracles to be true,, his miracles must of necessity have 
really been true, because they were of a nature incapable of deceit 
and ‘illusion, at least with respect to him who performed them. Jesus 
Christ could never imagine that he had fed five thousand, men ..at one 
time, and three thousand at another, besides women and children; that 
lie had raised to life the widow’s son of Nain, the daughter of Jairus, and 
Lazarus of Bethany; and that he made Peter walk on the sea, &c. &c., if 
all these things had not really been true. 

fv 1 No one surely can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrection, who 
considers that it was on this very account that the chief priests and phari¬ 
sees appointed a watch to guard his sepulchre, and commanded .the stone 
of it to be sealed. Sir, said they to Pilate, toe remember that that de¬ 
ceiver said, while he was ycl (dive, After three days I ml rise again. 
Command therefore, that the sepulchre he made sure unlit the third day, lest 
his disciples coma b,j night and steal'him away, and say unto the people, 
lie is risen from the dead; so the last error shall be worse than the Jirst. 
Vi'lale sailh unto them. Ye have a watch ; go your way, make it as sure as 
V o„ ran. So llwij went and made the scpidchre sure, sealing the stone, and 
the watch. (Matt, xxvii. 63-66.) This as we shall fur her have 
occasion to show, was such a matter of fact, as the dwciples neither could 
nor durst invent in opposition to the public knowledge winch evejy one 
hud of it; and which, besides, agrees very well with the other circum¬ 
stances of that event. For whence originated the report which was spread 
at Jerusalem, that the watch slept when the disciples took away the body 
of Jesus, if they had not really set a watch to guard his sepulchre ? And 
what necessity was there to appoint a watch to guard it, had it not been 
To prevent the disciples from propagating the report that he was risen 
Vo i the dead ? And if Christ really believed that he should rise again, 
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lie coaid not have believed it bat upon the truth of his miracles: neither 
could he have believed his miracles to be true, if they had been false,. 
Thus it appears, that the connection of all those circumstances forms as 
it were a kind of moral demonstration, which cannot but convince any 
just and reasonable person. 

2, Having thus considered the predictions of Jesus Christ liimselt 
concerning his death and resurrection, let us now proceed to investi¬ 
gate the Evidence for that Fact. 

The credibility of the Gospel historians respecting common facts (we 
have already seen) is generally acknowledged, even by its adversaries. 
Now their evidence, that Jesus really died upon the cross, near Jeru¬ 
salem, when Pontius Pilate was governor of Judaea, is peculiarly clear 
and direct. Numerous circumstances relative to his seizure, his public 
trial, his going to Calvary, and his crucifixion are minutely specified. 
Various particulars of time, place, persons, discourses, &e. are set clown. 
The chief rulers in the Jewish nation, as well as the people, and the 
Roman governor himself, are mentioned as parties concerned. The pub¬ 
licity of his crucifixion in the suburbs of the chief city in the nation, its 
being in the day-time, at a solemn festival (when multitudes assembled 
from several different countries, and from every part of Jtulma), are all 
noted. His hanging six hours upon the cross 1 , his being pierced in the 
side by one of the soldiers with his spear, and blood and water evidently 
flowing from the wound 2 3 , are incontestible proofs that death must have 
previously taken place. To these natural proofs of death,, we may add 
the official testimony of the Roman centurion, who would have subjected 
himself to accusation if his account had been false, and who would he 
the more exact in it, as the soldiers, u seeing that he was dead already 
brake not his legs.” Pilate, also, who was intimidated, by the dread iff 
an accusation to the Emperor, to consent to the crucifixion of Jesus, 
would likewise be afraid of having him taken from the cross till he was 
really dead. Accordingly, he did not permit Joseph of Arimathea to 
remove the corpse, till he had the decisive evidence of the centurion. 4 

The chief priests and pharisees, who had so long and so anxiously 
been plotting the destruction of Christ, would take care that he was 
really void of life before the body was taken down. His friends would 
never have wound it round so closely with linen cloth, as was the custom 
in Judaea s » if there had been any remains of life. Even if they could be 
supposed to be mistaken ; yet, lying in a cold sepulchre, unable to stir 
from before six o’clock on Friday afternoon, till the dawn of the first clay 
of the week, the body must have been truly dead. The fact was well 
known, and universally acknowledged. The friends and companions of 
Jesus asserted it before his powerful enemies, in the most public manner, 
only fifty days after, and even they did not deny it. (l Nay, the Jews by 
being offended at his crucifixion and death, gave their attestation to the 
facts. The very anxiety of the chief priest and pharisees to prevent the 
removal of the body of Jesus, undesignedly drew from them a dear 

1 Mark xv. 25. 34. 37. 

9 John xix. 34, 35. The water in the pericardium, ami the serum. It is said, dm 
there is much serum in the thorax of persons who die of tortured* JSee Grot ins, I/Knl'anf, 
and Archbishop Newcome on the text. 

3 Ver.33. 

4 Markxv. 43—45., which shows that he had then been some lime dead, 5km the Greek, 
Ta; Clerc’s Harmony, and Archbishop Ncwconm’s Non*. 

4 John xix. 38—40,; xi, 44. xx, 5, 7. 

c Acts ii, 1. 14, &c. 
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proof that they themselves were convinced of his actual decease. While 1 
his body was in the sepulchre, “ they said to Pilate , Sir , we remember that 
that deceiver said , while he was yet alive , After three days I will rise 
a vain*” 1 This implies their full persuasion that he was really not alive whegt 
they spake the words. Their asking for a guard to prevent the disciples 
from stealing the corpse, and from deceiving the people, by pretending 
that he was risen from the dead, does also involve their being convinced 
that he was then truly dead . 

Further ; upon the same grounds that we believe antient history in ge¬ 
neral, there can be no reason for doubting, but that the body of Jesus 
was deposited on the evening of the day on which it was taken from the 
cross, in a private sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, hewn out of a 
rock 3 , in which no corpse had ever been laid before. 5 Nor is there any 
ground for doubting, but that a great stone was rolled to the mouth of 
the sepulchre ; that this stone was sealed by the chief priests and phari¬ 
sees, who would of course first see that the body was there, else this pre¬ 
caution would have been useless ; and that at their request, a guard of 
Roman soldiers* 1 , as large as they chose, was placed^ before the sepulchre, 
to prevent the corpse from being removed. Notwithstanding these pre¬ 
cautions, however, early on the morning of the fhst clay of the week fol¬ 
lowing, the body was missing, and neither the soldiers, who were upon, 
guard, nor the chief priests nor the pharisees, could ever produce it. Yet 
none of the watch deserted their post ■while it was in the sepulchre, nor 
was any force used against the soldiers, or any arts of persuasion em¬ 
ployed, to induce them to take it away, or to permit any othci person to 
remove it. 

The question then is, how came it to be removed ? Matthew has re¬ 
corded the account which both the friends and the enemies of Jesus, and 
the disinterested heathen military guard give of this. Let us examine 
these, that we may see which best deserves our credit. # 

Early on the first day of the week some of the watch came mto the 
city, and showed unto the chief priests all the things that were done ; 
namely, the earthquake, the angel rolling back the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre, <&e. The chief priests applied to -Pilate* toe Roman 
governor for a watch to secure the sepulchre, lest his disciples should 
steal him away.; and they sealed the stone (probably with the govern¬ 
or’s seal), to prevent the soldiers from being corrupted, so as to permit 
the theft. By this guard of sixty Homan soldiers was the sepulchre 
watched; and, notwithstanding all the precautions thus carefully taken, 
the body was missing early on the morning of the first day of the follow- 
hm week. In this great fact both the Jewish council and the apostles 


i Matt, xxvik GfJ—— (W* . . r , , 

<2 Matt, xxvii. SO. Mark xv, Luke mm 53. Jdmxix. .4L. . 
a Matt, xxvik $0, 60. John xix. 41, 42. 

ivT'tf tluHv (xxvii. ) says that tills application was made on the next (lay that followed 
the of hr )m V nraliml tlrnt is, on the Saturday. Though this looks, at the first view, 
-is it the sepulchre had remained one whole night without a guaid, yet that was not the 
rise “ The chief priests went to Pilate as soon as the sun was set on Imday, the day of 
, ' * Imnlmou * for then began the following day or Saturday, as the Jews 

‘ the preceding evenin|. _ They had a guard, there 
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)erfectly agree: this cannot be questioned. The council would otherwise 
lave certainly produced it, and thus detected the falsehood of the apos¬ 
tles’ declaration, that Christ was risen from the dead, and prevented it 
fgonti gaining credit among the Jews. On the resurrection of Christ, some 
of the soldiers went and related it to the chief priests, who bribed them 
1 aigely, promising to secure their persons from danger, in case the 
governor should hear of their taking the money, and charged them to 
tffirm, that Christ’s disciples stole his body away while they were sleeping. 
So they took the money, and did as they were taught; and this saying, or 
eport, Matthew adds, is commonly reported among the Jews to this day* 1 
This flight of the soldiers, their declaration to the high priests and elders, 
he subsequent conduct of the latter, the detection and publication by 
he apostles of their collusion with the soldiers, and the silence of the 
lews on that subject, who never attempted to refute or to contradict the 
leclarations of the apostles, — are all strong evidences of the reality and 
ruth of his resurrection. Had the report, that his disciples stole the 
>ody, been true, Matthew would not have dared to have published in 
fudges, so soon after the event as he did 2 , — (when many persons who 
iad been spectators of the crucifixion and death of Christ, must have been 
ilive, and who would unquestionably have contradicted him if he had as¬ 
serted a falsehood,) — that the chief priests bribed the soldiers to propa¬ 
gate it; as this would have exposed himself to their indignation and to 
punishment, which they would the more willingly have inflicted, because 
ne had been in the odious office of a Roman tax-gatherer, which he re¬ 
signed to follow Jesus. The story of stealing the body appears from this 
account to have been so evidently false, that Matthew, though he faith¬ 
fully records the report, does not say a syllable to refute it. He leaves 
the falsity of it to be manifested by well-known facts. Had the disciples 
really stolen the body, and invented the account of the resurrection of 
their Master, they never would have represented themselves as giving up 
all hopes of his rising again when he was dead, and as being backward to 
believe in his resurrection after they said it took place. (John xx. 9, 10.) 
Nor would they, in the same memoirs, have described the chief priests as 
manifesting their fears and apprehensions that it possibly might come to 
pass, by the extraordinary guard they provided to prevent any deception. 
If this theft had been perpetrated, the partners in the fraud would never 
have dwelt so much as they have done upon the women going more than 
once to the sepulchre, to look for the body. There would have been no 
time to have taken off the bandages, nor to have wrapped up the napkin, 
and to have laid it in a' place by itself, separate from the other linen, 
(v. 6,1.) These circumstances, therefore, would never have formed a part 
of the narrative. Nor would it have been recorded of Mary, that she said 
to Peter and John, They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre , 
and we know not where they have laid him . (John xx. 2.) A few additional 
considerations will suffice to show the falsehood of the assertion made by 
the chief priests. 

(1.) On the one hand, consider the terror of the timid disciples and the 
paucity of their number. They knew that a Roman guard was placed at 


1 Matt, xxviii. 4. 11—15. Justin Martyr (who flourished chiefly between a- i>. HO 
and 1G4 or 167), in his Dialogue witli the Jew Trypho, also relates that the synagogue of 
Jerusalem sent out persons in every direction, to propagate a report similar to that, above 
related by Matthew. 

* r P' ie gospel of Matthew, it is generals agreed, was written a. i>. [)7 or f}8, that is, 
only four or five years after the resurrectimi of Christ, at which time multitudes were 
living who would doubtless have refuted his statement if they could. 
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the sepulchre. They themselves were few, friendless, and discouraged in 
hourly expectation of being arrested and put to death as followers of Christ 
and voluntarily confined themselves to a solitary chamber for fear of bein^ 
either crucified or stoned. On the other hand, contrast the authority of 

1 date and of the sanhedrin or councils the great danger attending such 
an enterprise as the stealing of Christ’s body, and the moral impossibility 

of succeeding in such an attempt. For the season was that of the great 

annual festival, the passover, when the city of Jerusalem was full,._ 0 n 

such occasions containing more than a million of people, many of whom 
probably passed the whole night (as Jesus and his disciples had done) in 
the open air. It was the time of the full moon; the night, consequently, 
was very light. The sepulchre , too, was just without the walls of the city 
and therefore was exposed to continual .inspection. All these circum¬ 
stances combine to render such a falsehood as that which was imposed 
upon the Jews, utterly unworthy of credit. For, in the first place, how 
could a body of men who had just before fled from a similar guard, not- 
withstanding their Master was present with them, venture to attack a. band 
of sixty armed soldiers, for the purpose of removing the body of Christ 
from the sepulchre? How, especially, could they make this attempt, when 
they had nothing to gain, and when they must become guilty of rebelling 
against the Roman government, — and, if they escaped death from the 
hands of the soldiers, were exposed to this evil in a much more terrible 
form ? 


(%) Is it probable that so many men, as composed the guard, would 
all fall asleep in the open air at once ? 

(X) Since Pilate permitted the chief priests and pharisees to make the 
sepulchre as sure as they could, (Matth.xxvii. 65.) they would certainly 
make it completely so* Homan soldiers were used to watch. Death was 
the punishment for sleeping on guard* This watch was for only about 
three or four hours,ymd early in the morning, so that they might have 
slept before. Can it be supposed, then, that they were all asleep toge* 
ther ? What could a few poor fishermen do against a well-disciplined and 
well-armed military force ? 

(*1.) Could they be so soundly asleep, as not to awake with all the noise 
which must necessarily be made by removing the great stone from the 
mouth of the sepulchre, and taking away the body ? 

(5.) Are the appearances of composure and regularity found in the 
empty tomb J at all suitable with the hurry and trepidation of thieves, 
when an armed guard, too, is at hand, stealing in a moonlight night? 

(6.) Is it at all likely that the timid disciples could have, sufficient time 
to do all this, without being perceived by any person ? How could soldiers, 
armed and on guard, suffer themselves to be over-reached by a few timo¬ 
rous people ? 

(7*) Either the soldiers were awake or asleep : if they were awake, why 
should they suffer the body to be taken away ? If asleep, how did they 
know, or how could they know, that the disciples of Christ had taken it 


5 Then ctnnelh tiitmm 'Palerfollowing him , and went into the sepulchre, and seeth the linun 
clothes uk and flic nai’kin that was about fns head , not lying with the linen clothes but 
wKAwrcn TouE'niKit in a place by ITSELF. John xx. 6, 7. This artless relation of the 
evangelist amounts of itself to an ample confutation of the idle calumny above noticed, 
that the disciples came and stole the body of Christ. The historian does not dwell on the 
dmnmtanee, as if it were mentioned with a direct view of answering some objection, — 
as a forger would have done. He delivers it with all the simplicity of an unsuspecting 
relator of truth ; ami it therefore carries with it far more weight of evidence, than a mul¬ 
tiplicity of reasons and the most laboured explanation. Wakefield's Internal Evidences of 
Christianity, p. 94* 
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aw ay?_Why did not the sanhedrin, for their own honour, and the 

respect they bare to the truth, put all those soldiers to the question ? 
And if that thought did not at first suggest itself to them, is it not na¬ 
tural to think that they would have done it, when soon after they found 
all Jerusalem inclined to believe in that crucified man; and that about 
six thousand persons had already believed in him in one day, and that 
only fifty days after his death? Doubtless the soldiers who watched the 
sepulchre were still at Jerusalem, and the sanhedrin retained the same 
power and authority which they had before. It highly concerned them 
to punish the negligence of those soldiers, or make them confess the se¬ 
cret of their perfidy, and who it was that suborned them, both to justify 
their own procedure, and also to prevent the total defection from Judaisrn 
of the great number of persons who had already joined the disciples of 
that pretended impostor. But this is not all. When on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, that is, fifty days after the death of Jesus Christy the apostles 
■showed themselves in the city of Jerusalem, and there testified that they 
had seen him risen from the dead, and that, after he had repeatedly ap¬ 
peared to them and ascended into heaven, he had poured out upon them 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit,—why did not the sanhedrin (who 
were so highly concerned to discover the persons who had taken away 
Christ’s body) apprehend the apostles, and make them confess how all 
things had happened? Why did they not confront them with the watch ? 
Why did they not imprison Joseph of Arimathea, and those men, till 
they had made them confess what was become of that body, as also every 
other circumstance of their imposture ? 

How unlikely is it that, if the disciples had come by night and had 
stolen away the body of Christ, they durst have showed themselves, and 
appeared in public, nay, immediately confessed that they were his disci¬ 
ples ? It is much more credible that they would have hidden themselves 
after such an action; and that if they preached at all, it would have been 
to people more remote, and not in Jerusalem, the very place where those 
events had happened, nor in the presence of that very sanhedrin, of whom 
they were so much afraid, and whom they had so much offended. 

(8.) Once more, Why did not the sanhedrin have recourse to the me¬ 
thods ordinarily employed to discover criminals? They were very ready 
by menaces, torments, and persecutions, to oblige the apostles not to 
preach in the name of Jesus Christ; but they never accused them of hav¬ 
ing stolen the body of their Master, while the watch slept. On that inves¬ 
tigation they durst not enter, because they well knew what the soldiers 
had told them, and it' was that very thing, which made them so appre¬ 
hensive. If there had been any suspicion that liis disciples were in 
possession of the dead body, these rulers, for their own credit, would 
have imprisoned them, and used means to recover it, which would have 
quashed the report of his resurrection for ever. 

In the fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, we are informed that 
the sanhedrin caused the apostles to be brought before them for preach¬ 
ing, in the name of Christ, the doctrines of Christianity; and for affirming, 
that Christ was risen from the dead. Had they believed, that the apostles 
stole away the body of Christy they would now certainly have charged 
them with this gross fraud, this direct rebellion against the Roman and 
Jewish governments: and unless they could have cleared themselves of 
the crime, would have punished thenv for it with, at least, due severity. 
Such punishment would not only have been just; but it had now become 
necessary for the sanhedrin to inflict it, in order to save their own reput¬ 
ation. They had originated the story; and were now under the strongest 
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inducements to support it. Yet they did not even mention the subject; 
but contented themselves with commanding them to preach no more in 
the -name of Christ. 

In the following chapter, we are told, that the whole body of the 
apostles was brought before them again, for continuing to preach, in 
opposition to this command. On this occasion, also, they maintained a 
profound silence concerning the theft, which they had originally attri¬ 
buted to the apostles ; but charged them with disobedience to their 
former injunctions. In this charge are contained the following remark¬ 
able words : Did we not straitly command you, that ye should not teach in 
this name? and behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and 
intend to bring this man’s blood upon us, (Acts v. 28.) To bring the blood 
of one person upon another, is a phrase of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible. In fifteen 1 different instances, in which we find it there, it has but 
a single meaning; viz. to bring the guilt of contributing to the death of a 
person, or the guilt of murder, upon another person. When it is said, His 
blood shall be upon his own head, it is clearly intended, that the guilt of 
his death shall be upon himself. When, therefore, the sanhedrin accuse 
the apostles of attempting to bring the blood of Christ upon them, they 
accuse them of an intention to bring upon them the guilt of shedding his 
blood: this being the only meaning of such phraseology in the Scriptures. 

Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man concerning this inter¬ 
pretation, it may be settled, beyond all question, by recurring to the 
following passage. In Matthew xxvii. 24, 25. we are told, that when 
Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing towards releasing Christ, he took 
water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person, see ye to it; and that then all the people an¬ 
swered, and said, His blood be on us, and on our children . The meaning 
of the phraseology in this passage cannot be mistaken; and it is alto¬ 
gether probable, that the declaration of the sanhedrin being made so soon 
after this imprecation to the apostles, so deeply interested in the subject, 
and on an occasion, which so naturally called it up to view, the sanhedrin 
referred to it directly. 

But if Christ was not raised from the dead, he was a false prophet, an 
impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer; because he asserted himself to 
be the Messiah, the Son of Cod. Such a blasphemer the law of God 
condemned to death. The sanhedrin were the very persons to whom the 
business of trying and condemning him was committed by that law, and 
whose duty it was to accomplish his death. If, therefore, his body was 
not raised from the dead, there was no guilt in -shedding his blood, but 
the mere performance of a plain duty. His blood, that is, the guilt of 
shedding it, could not possibly rest on the sanhedrin; nor, to use their 
language, be brought upon them by the apostles, nor by any others. All 
this the sanhedrin perfectly knew; and, therefore, had they not believed 
him to have risen from the dead, they never could have used this 
phraseology. 

It is further to be observed, that on both these occasions, the apostles 
boldly declared to the sanhedrin, in the most explicit terms, that Christ 
was raised from the dead. Yet the sanhedrin not only did not charge them 
with the crime of having stolen his body, but did not contradict, nor even 
comment on, the declaration. This could not possibly have happened 
through inattention. Both the sanhedrin and the apostles completely 
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knew, that the resurrection of Christ was the point on which his cause, 
and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It was the great and serious 
controversy between the contending parties ; and yet, though directly 
asserted to their faces by the apostles, the sanhedrin did not even utter a 
syllable on the subject. Had they believed their own story, they would 
either have punished the apostles with death as rebels against the Jewish 
and Roman governments, or else they would have confined them as 
lunatics. 1 

There can be no doubt, therefore, from the evidence of the fact fur¬ 
nished by the adversaries of the name and faith of Christ, that they were 
convinced he was actually risen from the dead: and yet it has been re¬ 
peatedly urged by the opposers of revelation, as an objection to the 
credibility of Christ’s resurrection, that he did not show himself to the 
chief priests and Jews. 

Answer. — Various reasons, however, may be satisfactorily assigned, 
why it was not proper that it should be so. 

[L] In the first place, when the cruel and inveterate malice, which they 
had evinced towards Jesus, is considered, as well as the force of their 
prejudices, it is not probable that they would have submitted to the evi¬ 
dence. They had attributed his miracles to the power of the devil; and 
his raising Lazarus from the dead, of which they had full information, 
only stimulated them to attempt to destroy him. Instead of being wrought 
upon, by the testimony of the soldiers, they endeavoured to stifle it. Be¬ 
sides, if Jesus had shown himself to them after his passion, and they had 
pretended that it was a spectre or delusion, and had still continued to 
refuse to acknowledge him, it would have been urged as a strong pre¬ 
sumption against the reality of his resurrection. But, 

[ii.] Secondly, let it be supposed that Jesus had not only appeared to 
them after his resurrection, but that they themselves had acknowledged 
its truth and reality, and had owned him for their Messiah, and had 
brought the Jewish nation into the same belief; — can it be imagined that 
those who now make the above objection, would be satisfied? It is most 
probable that the testimony of the priests and rulers, in such case, would 
have been represented as a proof that the whole was artifice and impos¬ 
ture, and that they were influenced by some political motive. Their 
testimony, moreover, — if truth had extorted it from them, and if they 
had possessed honesty and resolution sufficient to avow it, —- would have 
; been. liable to suspicion. For it would have been the testimony of men, 
whose minds-:must have been, oppressed and terrified by. a consciousness 
of their guilt: and it might have been said, that they were haunted by 
ghosts and spectres, and that their imagination converted a phantom into 
the real person of him, whom they had exposed to public derision, and 
sentenced to an ignominious death. Their testimony would have gained 
little credit with men of their own rank and station, and of principles and 
characters similar to their own. It would have died with themselves, and 
produced no effect beyond the circle of their own acquaintance, and the 
age in which they lived. And, 

[iii.] In the third place, the character and religion of Christ might 
have been very materially injured, by his appearance to the Jewish 
priests and rulers after his resurrection. They had no right to expect 
this kind of evidence. No good purpose could be answered by it: on 
the contrary, it might have been very detrimental in its effects. If they 
had remained unconvinced, which most probably might have been the 


i Abbadic, Trait A sur la Vdritd <le la Religion Chretienue, tom. Ii. sect. in. eh. 3. 
Dwight’s System of Theology, yol, ii. pp, 53 V—539, 
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case* the fact would have been questioned. The multitude would have 
become obstinate and irreclaimable in their incredulity; and they would 
have pleaded the authority of their superiors in station andoffice, as an 
apology for neglecting inquiry, and rejecting the means of conviction. 

If they had been convinced, without honesty and resolution to declare 
the truth, the fact would still have been considered as doubtful, or of no 
great importance. But if, with their conviction they connected the 
public avowal of its truth, Jesus Christ would have incurred the charge 
of being an impostor, and his religion of being a fraud. Loud would 
have been the clamour of a combination. Suspicion would have attached 
itself to the evidence of men who had the care of his sepulchre, who 
appointed the guard, and sealed the stone that secured it, and who could 
easily have propagated a report which would have gained credit with 
the servile multitude. Christianity would, have been represented, by 
persons who are prone to ascribe all religion to state policy, as a con¬ 
trivance of the priests and magistrates of Judaea, to answer some purpose 
of worldly emolument or ambition. Its progress and prevalence would 
have been attributed to the secular influence of its advocates: and i-t 
would have been deprived of that most. distinguishing and satisfactory 
evidence, which it now possesses; that it derived its origin from Cod, 
and owed its success to the signal interposition of divine power. But 
the inveterate opposition of the Jewish priests and rulers to the cause, 
and their violent persecution of the Christians, removed all suspicion ot 
priestcraft and political design. If the disciples had agreed to impose 
upon the world in this affair, common sense would have directed them, 
first, to spread the report that Jesus Christ was risen from the grave, and 
then to employ tui individual whom they could trust, to personate him, 
and to appear before the multitude in such a manner and at such times 
as would not endanger a discovery; as, however, Christ never appeared 
to the multitude after his resurrection, this removed all suspicion that the 
disciples had contrived a scheme for deceiving the people. 

These considerations show that Christ’s appearance, after he rose 
from the dead, only to a competent number of witnesses, who were inti¬ 
mately acquainted with-him before his decease, is a circumstance highly 
calculated to establish the truth of his resurrection to posterity. 

‘i The Character of the Apostles also proves the truth ot 
the‘resurrection of Christ; and there are eleven considerations, 
which give their evidence sufficient weight. Observe the Condition 
and llu?JW*r of these witnesses, their Incredulity, and slowness in 
believing the resurrection of Christ, — the moral Impossibility, of 
their succeeding in imposing upon others, — the Facts which they 
themselves avow, —the Agreement of their evidence,— the Tribunals 
before which they stood, — the Time when this evidence was given, 

_jj,e piare where they bore their Testimony to the resurrection, 

and their Motives for doing so, — and the striking Contrast in the 
conduct of the apostles both before and alter the resurrection o 
Jesus Christ. 

(1.) Consider the condition of these witnesses. 

Had they been men of opulence and credit in ^Ifthe v 

have thought that their reputation gave currency to the fable. It ti ty 
lmd been learned and eloquent men, we might have imagined that li e 
style in which they had told the tale, had soothed the souls of the people 
into a belief of it. But the reverse of all this was the fact; for the apos- 

WL. I. T 
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ties were the lowest of mankind, without reputation to impose upon the 
people, without authority to compel, and without riches to reward. 
They were also mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
very unequal to the task of imposing upon others. When all these cir¬ 
cumstances are considered, it is impossible to conceive that persons of 
this character could succeed. 

(2.) Consider the number of these witnesses, and also of the actual 
appearances of Jesus Christy which number was more than sufficient to 
establish any fact 

By seven different credible authors, viz, the apostles, Matthew, John, 
Paul, Peter, and James, and the evangelists, Luke and Mark — not fewer 
than eleven distinct appearances of Christ have been related or mentioned, 
after his resurrection, and previously to his ascension, namely, 

1. To Mary Magdalen alone (Mark xvi. 9.) who saw Jesus standing. (John xx. 14.) 

2. To the women who were returning from the sepulchre to announce his resurrection 
to the disciples. “ Behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail ! and they came and held 
him by the feet, and worshipped him.” (Matt, xxvii. 9, 10.) 

S. To Simon Peter alone. (Luke xxiv. 34.) 

4 » To the two disciples who were going to Emmaus, with whom lie conversed ami 
brake bread, and then made himself known to them. (Luke xxiv. 13 —-31.) 

5. To the apostles at Jerusalem, excepting Thomas, who was absent. (John xx. 19. 20.) 

6. Eight days afterwards to the disciples, Thomas being present. ( John xx. 26-—29.) 

7. At the sea of Tiberias, when seven of his disciples were fishing, with whom lie ale 
food . (John xxi. 1—15.) 

8. To the eleven apostles, on a mountain in Galilee, where Jesus had appointed to meet 
them. (Matt, xxviii. 16,17.) 

9. a After that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once.” (1 Cor. xv. 6.) 

10. u After that he was seen of Janies,” (1 Cor. xv. 7.) 

11. And lastly, by all the apostles (1 Cor.xv. 7.) on Mount Olivet, on the day of his 
ascension into heaven. (Luke xxiv. 51. Acts i. 9.) 

On these various appearances, it is to be remarked, that Christ was 
seen at different hours of the day,-— early in the morning, by Mary Mag¬ 
dalen and the other women, — during 'the day , by Peter, by the seven 
disciples at the sea of Tiberias, by r the apostles at his ascension, and by 
Stephen — and in the evening by the ten apostles, and by Cleopas amt 
his companion, — so that they could not be possibly mistaken as to the 
reality of his person. But we no where read that he appeared at mid¬ 
night, when the senses and imagination might he imposed upon. Further, 
the several distances of time and place at; which Jesus showed himself 
merit attention. 1 His two first appearances were early in the morning 
on which he arose. One of them was just by the sepulchre, the other 
in the way from it to Jerusalem. The third on some part of the same 
day. The fourth in the evening of it, on the road to Kmmaus, and in 
a house in that village, which was between seven and eight miles from 
Jerusalem. The fifth, at Jerusalem, on a later hour of the same evening. 
The sixth, a week after, at the same city. The seventh, about sixty 
miles from it, by the sea of Tiberias. The time and place at which he 
was seen by James are not recorded. A ninth appearance was in some 
other part of Galilee. Forty days after his resurrection he again met 
the apostles at Jerusalem, and led them out to Bethany, that they might 
se.e : him go up to the Father. A few years after this Stephen saw him ; 
(Acts vii. 35, 56. 59, 60.) and in about a year from that time he appeared 
to Paul, near Damascus, (Acts ix. 8 — 9. I Cor. xv. 8. ; ix. 1.) to whom In; 
communicated his Gospel by immediate revelation. (Gal. i. J1—20.) 1 

1 Ncwcome’s Review of the DUliailtie.s relating to Christ’s Resurrection, ami Benson's 
Life of Christ, dn xii. 
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The different kinds of conversation and intercourse which Jesus held 
with the different persons to whom he showed himself, have great pro¬ 
priety, and increase the evidence of his resurrection. As the apostles 
were to be witnesses of Christ to the whole world, his appearances, con¬ 
versations, and actions, after his resurrection, are well adapted to excite 
their attention, gradually to diminish, and at length to remove their sur¬ 
prise ; and thus to fit their minds for attending with calmness and impar¬ 
tiality to the evidence of the fact, and to afford them the strongest and 
most undoubted proofs of it. The women, by seeing that the body was 
not in the sepulchre, (John xx. 2.) and being told by the angel that he 
was alive, (Luke xxiv. 4—10.) would, of course, be rather in expectation 
of seeing him, though with a mixture of fear. At his first appearance he 
permitted himself to be seen by Mary Magdalen: not to be touched. 
But he sent her to prepare the apostles for beholding him alive again, 
(John xx. 11—18.; Mark xvi. 9, 10.) by telling them that he should 
ascend to the Father. This report encouraged Peter and John to run 
to the sepulchre, where seeing only the linen cloths and the napkin, they 
returned, wondering at what had passed, perplexed how to account for 
it (Luke xxiv. 12. John xx. 6—10.); and therefore in a state of mind 
to attend to further evidence, and yet not to receive it unless it was 
valid. When Jesus showed himself to the other Mary, Joanna, Salome, 
&c., he addressed them with the usual salutation, let them take hold of 
his feet and pay him homage, bade them not be afraid, but go and tell 
his brethren to go into Galilee, and there they should see him. (Matt, 
xxviii. 9, 10.) This was further evidence to the apostles, and increased 
their hope of seeing Jesus themselves. His third appearance, to Peter, 
would probably convince him, and would be a strong additional proof to 
the other apostles. His walking to Emmaus with Cleopas, and another 
disciple, and explaining to them all the prophecies concerning himself; 
going into the village, and sitting at meat with them; taking bread,^ 
blessing, breaking, and giving it to them ; were such undoubted proofs of 
his recovery to life again, that the two disciples could not refrain from 
returning that very evening to Jerusalem, to report what they had seen 
and heard to the apostles. (Luke xxiv. 13—35.) While they were 
speaking, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them; and_after asking 
them why they doubted, bade them look attentively at his hands and 
feet, and handle him, that they might be thoroughly convinced he had 
flesh and bones, and that it was not a spirit which appeared to them. 
He then ate fish and honey-comb before them. Having thus clearly 
demonstrated to them that ‘lie was actually restored to life again, he 
showed them that he fulfilled the prophecies concerning himself as 
the Messiah ; particularly those relating to his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection'; and appointed them to be bis witnesses to the world, 
and preachers of bis Gospel to all nations. (Luke xxiv. 33. 36—49* 
John xx. 19—25.) 

Such undoubted proofs of his real resurrection, kept their minds m the 
pleasing expectation of some further manifestations of his divine com¬ 
mission. All these interviews and conversations in one day, afforded 
abundant matter for consideration. We are not Informed, therefore, 
that he was seen any more till the eighth day after. During this inter¬ 
val, the apostles would have leisure to revolve calmly the several dis¬ 
tinct facts, which clearly and decisively proved that he was truly risen 
from the dead. Thomas not being present at bis interview with the 
other apostles, Jesus showed himself again to them all on the following 
first day of the week. He then submitted to a re-examination, and de- 
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sired Thomas to* put his finger into the prints of the nails, and to thrust 
his hand into his side, in the presence of them all. (John.xx. 26—29.) 
After this, it does not appear that any of the apostles entertained the least 
doubt. Their obedience to Jesus, who commanded them to meet him 
in Galilee, (Matt, xxviii. 36.) then to return to Jerusalem, (Acts i. 4.) 
and to wait there for the promise of the Father (Acts ii. 4.); are decisive 
proofs of their firm faith in the reality of his resurrection. This may be 
one reason why so few subsequent appearances of our Lord are parti¬ 
cularly mentioned. The free and varied mutual conversation which 
Christ held with the seven disciples by the sea of Tiberias, after his ap¬ 
pearance to all the eleven; his eating again with them; his particular 
queries and directions to Peter, and his predictions concerning him and 
John, (John xxi. 1—23.) when he repeated some proofs, and added others, 
to confirm and establish their faith. That their fear and surprise at 1 m 
appearance to them was now considerably diminished by the repetition of 
it, is evident from the strain of the conversation between Jesus and Peter, 
which is more easy than any that is recorded in the former appearances. 
James, also, having seen Christ alone, (l Cor. xv, 7.) would be an ad¬ 
ditional proof both to himself and to the rest of the disciples. As each 
would naturally communicate to his brethren what he had seen, heard, 
and felt, to convince him that Jesus was really alive again, the minds of 
the disciples in general would be prepared for further evidence. A still 
more public appearance than any former one, if appointed by Christ him¬ 
self (Matt, xxviii. 16.) previous to his death, (xxvi. 32.) and if it actually 
took place after that event, would afford this proof. Such an appearance 
would give to each an additional ground of conviction that he could not 
be deceived, if a far greater number than had ever before seen Jesus 
together were present at the time, and distinctly formed the same idea 
with himself. In Galilee, therefore, he thus appeared (1 Cor. xv. 6.): 
a region in which he had lived till his thirtieth year ; where he had often 
preached, and been seen in public; where he wrought his first, and the 
greater part of his other miracles ; the native country of most of the 
apostles and disciples; where, from being best known before his death, 
be would be the more accurately distinguished to be the same person 
after it, and where any imposture would be soonest and most easily de¬ 
tected. Here was he actually seen alive by above five hundred brethren 
at once; of whom the greater part were not dead, when Paul, several 
years after, wrote his first epistle to the Christian church at Corinth. 
When the great apostle of the Gentiles published his defence of Christ’s 
resurrection in that epistle, he declared to the world that Jesus bad ap¬ 
peared to these Jive hundred witnesses at one time.; and he appealed to 
a number of them who were then alive for the truth of Ins assertion. 
Now it is most certain, that Paul would not, could not, durst not, express 
himself in that manner, if there had not been a great number of disciples 
still living, who testified that they had seen Jesus Christ after his resur¬ 
rection. Could all those men agree voluntarily to maintain a vile false¬ 
hood, not only altogether unprofitable, but also such as involved them 
in certain dishonour, poverty, persecution, and death? According to 
their own principles, either as Jews or Christians, if this testimony', to 
which they adhered to the last moment of their lives, had been false, 
they exposed themselves to eternal misery. Under such circumstances, 
these.men could not have persevered in maintaining a false testimony, 
unless God had wrought a miracle in human nature to enable impostors 
deceive the world. 
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(S.) Consider their incredulity and slowness in believing the 
resurrection of Christ . 

This rendered it impossible that they could themselves be deceived in 
that fact. In common with their countrymen, they expected a reigning 
and glorious Messiah, who was not only to deliver them from the Roman 
yoke, but who was also to subdue all his enemies. With him also they 
themselves expected to conquer and reign, together with the rest of the 
Jews, as princes and nobles in the splendid earthly court of this temporal 
Messiah. No-expectation ever flattered the predominant passions of man 
so powerfully as this. It showed itself on every occasion, and adhered to 
them immoveably until the day of Pentecost; for, just at the moment of 
Christ’s ascension, ten days only before that festival, they asked him, 
Lord y wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ? (Acts i. 6.) 

It is evident that they did not and could not believe that he would die; 
after he had predicted his death five or six different times, Mark relates 
that they understood not that saying . (ix. 82.) It is equally evident, that 
they did not believe he would live again, notwithstanding he had repeat¬ 
edly foretold his resurrection. The notion which the Jews had of a 
resurrection, was only that of the last day. (John xi. 24.) There was 
indeed a rumour raised by some, that John the Baptist had risen from the 
dead, and had afterwards wrought those miracles which were performed 
by Christ, under the name of Jesus of Nazareth, as Herod’s guilty fears 
led him to believe: others said that one of the old prophets had risen 
again. (Luke ix. 7, 8.19.) But both these reports the disciples knew to 
be false, and therefore had little reason, from such groundless mistakes, 
to entertain a belief, contrary to the general opinion of the Jews, of 
an immediate resurrection of any one from the dead. And whatever was 
said of any other resurrection, they considered as alluding only to that: 
they questioned one with another what the rising from the dead should' mean* 
(Mark ix. 10.) 

The apostles and other disciples, therefore, were so far from being 
credulous, or forward to believe the resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
that they were not only inquisitive, and careful not to be imposed upon, 
but they were exceedingly diffident and distrustful. The women who 
went to the sepulchre, were so far from expecting to find him risen from 
the dead, that they carried with them a preparation of spices to embalm 
his body ; and when they found it not, they were greatly perplexed, — 
not recollecting the words which Jesus had spoken to them concerning 
the resurrection, until the two angels who stood by them in shining gar¬ 
ments had brought them to their remembrance. (Luke xxiv. — 8.) But 
when they relumed from the sepulchre, and told all these things to the 
eleven and to all the rest, they disbelieved the testimony of the women, 
and regarded their words as "idle tales . 1 When Christ appeared to the ’ 
two disciples in their way to Eummus, he found them sorrowfully con¬ 
versing on all those things which hud happened: and, on Ins inquiring 
the reason of their sorrow", they gave him such an account, as shows their 
desponding sentiments of their condition. Afterwards when these two 
were themselves convinced, and told the rest what had happened, neither 
believed they them (Mark xvi. 18.) And when, immediately upon this, 
Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had seen d spirit; and he said unto them. Why are ye 
troubled , and why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold my hands and 

i ku |tc xxiv. 9. IL Other instances of unbelief iu the disciples may be seen in. verse IS&< 
of the same chapter, ako in Mark xvi. II. and John xx. 1$. 2$. 
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mu feel that it is I myself: handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and 
K a, ye see me LI And when he had thus spoken he shoved them 
Ms LdsLd his feet. (Luke xxiv. 36-40.) It « to be observed that 
the print of the nailshy which he was fastened to the cross was s 11 pti- 
fectly visible both in his hands and feet: Christ, therefore appealed to 
them, because they thus furnished evidence that it was he himself whic_ 
no man would counterfeit. Still they believed not for joy and wondeied. 
To remove this doubt, he further said to them, Have ye here any meat 
And, in answer to this inquiry, they gave him a piece of a broiled fish and 
of an honeycomb. And he took it, and did eat before them. («-£>■) 
At the end of this proceeding, and then only, did they ent .11 e y re - 
that he was risen from the dead. After all these proofs, Thomas, one oi 
the twelve, not being with them when Jesus had appeared to them, ex¬ 
pressed his disbelief of his resurrection, when they told him that they 
had seen the Lord; and said unto them, Except I shall see in Jus hands the 
print of the nails, and pul my finger into the print of the nails, and th> ust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe. At the end of eight i ays, 
when the disciples were assembled together, and Thomas was with them, 
Jesus came to them; and, to convince the unbelieving apostle, and take 
away all pretences of incredulity for the future, he granted hmi the satis¬ 
faction he desired. This irrefragable evidence convinced Ihonias, who 
immediately confessed him to be his Lord and tits God. (John xx. ^ 
The backwardness which the disciples manifested m believing tie 
resurrection of their Master, and the scrupulous incredulity ot 1 nomas 
in particular, are not only perfectly consistent with their temper and 
turn of mind, as set forth in other parts of their history (which shows 
them to have been neither enthusiasts nor fanatics), and on that account 
probable from uniformity ,* but they^ derive a further appearance or 
veracity to the historian, if we consider that a forger of the Gospels 
would have apprehended some detriment to his grand object the re¬ 
surrection of Jesus, from an indisposition and unwillingness m those 
who knew him best, to acknowledge their Lord again. Such 1 1 ankness^ 
and simplicity of narrative, are striking presumptions (independently; of 
the positive evidence already adduced) of the reality. of this capital 
event, which is the corner-stone of Christianity; and indirectly prove 
the entire conviction of the apostles themselves, that Christ had expired 
on the cross. All the circumstances of this part of the Gospel history, 
cannot fail to make a very considerable impression on the mind of every 
impartial and discerning reader. There .is a certain limit to which an 
impostor, aided by ingenuity and experience, may be allowed to proceed 
with little danger of detection: hut an undevlating consistency with kself, 
and a strict conformity to the maxims of experience, through a circum¬ 
stantial history of a great variety of extraordinary transactions, is beyond 
Ins ability, and only attainable by the honest votary of truth.Thus 
the incredulity of the apostles, in the first instance, and their reluctant, 
slow, and gradual assent to the belief of the fact of their Master's resur¬ 
rection (which was such as is always yielded to evidence that contradicts 
prejudices strongly imbibed), concur to prove the absolute impossibility 
of their being themselves deceived in that fact. They beheld Jesus, not 
once only, nor in a transient manner, but for forty days together, and 
knew him to.be alive by many hfallible proofs* They had the testimony 
and assurance not of one sense only, but of all the senses. They saw him 
with their eyes, they heard him with their ears, with their hands they 
touched and.felt him, and they tasted of the bread and fish which lie gave 

i Wakefield’s Internal Evidences of Christianity, remark xxx, p. 106. 
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them ; he ate and drank with them, he conversed with them, he explained 
to them the Scriptures, and he wrought miracles before them himself. 
The fondest enthusiast could not be deceived in these particulars: but 
supposing that one man might be deceived, could all the apostles? — 
Could above Jive hundred brethren at once be deceived? — If in this case 
they could not be certain, there is no certainty of sense in any case. And 
as the apostles neither were nor could be deceived themselves, so they 
neither did nor could deceive others. For, 


(4.) Consider the moral impossibility of their succeeding in 
palming an imposition upon the world . 

In support of this remark, we observe, in the first place, that the 
known integrity, impartiality, fidelity, of the apostles, places them be¬ 
yond every reasonable suspicion of intentional deception. 1 But, secondly, 
if they had testified falsely that they had seen Jesus Christ risen from 
the dead, it was either with a mutual agreement or without one. Now it 
could not be without a mutual agreement, for an error that is not sup¬ 
ported by unanimous consent, must necessarily fall of itself to the ground. 
And it would unavoidably have so happened, that, while one would have 
affirmed that Christ tvas risen from the dead, another would have asserted 
that he was not risen: one would have said that lie appeared to mam /, 
and another that he appeared to one only: another that lie appeared to 
no one : one would have related the matter in one way, another in 
another way; and, in fine, the most honest and sincere would have ac¬ 
knowledged that there was nothing at all in the all air. , But, if they 
unanimously agreed to contrive this imposture, there must necessarily 
have been several persons who agreed together, constantly and unani¬ 
mously, to relate a matter as fact which they knew to be utterly false; 
which is a thing altogether impossible: 1. Because it is inconceivable 
that a man should willingly expose himself to all sorts of punishment — 
even to death itself-— on purpose to testify a matter as fact which he 
knew to be utterly false. — 2. Though, by an unheard-of prodigy, there 
should have been one single person so disposed, yet it is the height of 
‘ extravagance to imagine, that there was a great number of persons who 
suddenly conceived and took that dangerous resolution; especially those 
whose previous conduct had been quite different, having not only evinced 
a great degree of caution, but also much timidity, —not to say coward¬ 
ice,— on several other occasions. *—3. Although a very great numbei ot 
persons should have agreed together to attest a falsehood, yet it is in¬ 
credible that they should bear witness to it, who considered perfidy and 
lying as sins that were utterly inconsistent with their salvation: neither 
could it be supposed or expected of those who, if they allowed the re¬ 
surrection of Jesus Christ to be a mere fiction, must also allow that they 
had followed a phantom, a chimerical, imaginary Messiah; and it -they 
acknowledged that they had followed a phantom, they must likewise con¬ 
fess their own mutual extravagance.— 4. Such a mutual concert..or 
agreement never could have been so carried on., but that some, of them, 
to avoid punishment, would have discovered the intrigue to the J ews j 
with all its circumstances; it being most certain that, since Christ had 
been so very basely betrayed in his life-time, it is more probable that he 
would bo so served after his death. For they might have expected some 
reward from him when living, but they could hope for nothing from him 
after his death, but misery and torments, shame and continual remorse , 


* See pp. 127, 1118. 134- 
In pp. ISO, 1*10. 
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for having followed an impostor. — 5. Lastly, there is no doubt but that 
the very same principles which had dissolved their mutual fidelity, would 
more probably break off their mutual treachery . And since their love 
and affection for their Master, supported by the persuasion that he was 
the Messiah, could not sustain that mutual fidelity, which made them 
say, no very long time before, Let us go also that we may die with him 
(John xi. 16.), so that they fled and left him wholly to the power of his 
enemies ; — can it be reasonably supposed that, having been undeceived 
in the opinion they had entertained concerning the Messiah, they should 
yet (notwithstanding their shame, fear, and dejected condition) presently 
after unanimously agree to maintain and affirm a horrible lie, for the ex¬ 
press purpose of disgracing their nation, by laying an imaginary crime 
to their charge, and persist in maintaining it, so that not one of them 
should recant or contradict himself, but all of them should unanimously 
suffer the severest torments, to affirm that they had seen what they had 
really never seen ? It was, therefore, morally impossible that they should 
attempt, or succeed in the attempt, to palm an imposition on the world, 

(5.) Observe the facts which they themselves avow. 

Had they been metaphysical reasonings, depending on a chain of 
principles and consequences; — had they been periods of chronology 
depending on long and difficult calculations; — had they been distant 
-events, which could only have been known by the relations of others ; —. 
in such eases their reasonings might have been suspected: but they are 
facts which are in question, real facts which the witnesses declared they 
had seen with their own eyes, at different places, and at several times. 
Had they seen Jesus Christ ? Had they touched him ? Had they sat 
at table with him, and eaten with him ? Had they conversed with him ? 
All these are questions of fact : it was impossible they could have been 
deceived in them. 

(6.) Consider, farther, the agreement of their evidence. 

They all unanimously deposed that Christ rose from the dead. 

It is very extraordinary that a gang of five hundred impostors (we 
speak the language of infidels), — a company, in which there must ne¬ 
cessarily be persons of different capacities and tempers, the witty and the 
dull, the timid and the bold : —it is very strange that such a numerous 
body as this should maintain an unity of evidence. This, however, is the 
case of the witnesses for the resurrection of Jesus, What Christian ever 
contradicted himself? What Christian ever impeached his accomplices? 
What Christian ever discovered this pretended imposture ? 

(7*) Observe the tribunals before which they stood and gave evi¬ 
dence, and the innumerable multitude of people by whom their tes¬ 
timony was examined, by Jews and Heathens, by philosophers and 
rabbies, and by an infinite number of persons who went annually to 
Jerusalem: for Providence so ordered those circumstances, that the 
testimony of the apostles might be unsuspected. 

Providence continued Jerusalem forty years after the resurrection of 
Christ, that all the Jews in the then known world might examine the 
evidence^ concerning it, and obtain authentic proof of the truth of 
Christianity. The apostles, we repeat, maintained the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ before Jews and Pagans, before philosophers and rabbies, 
before courtiers, before lawyers, before people who were expert in ex¬ 
amining and cross-examining witnesses, in order to lead them into self- 
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contradiction. Had the apostles borne theirtestimony in consequence 
of a preconcerted plot between themselves, is it not morally certain, that 
as they were examined before such different and capable men, some one 
would have discovered the pretended fraud ? 

(8.) Take notice, also, of the time when this evidence was given. 

If the apostles had first published this resurrection several years after 
the time which they assigned for it, unbelief might have availed itself of 
the delay. But only three days after the crucifixion of Christ, they de¬ 
clared that he was risen again, and they re-echoed their testimony in a 
singular manner at the feast of Pentecost, when Jerusalem expected the 
spread of the report, and endeavoured to prevent it; while the eyes of their 
enemies were yet sparkling with rage and madness, and while Calvary 
was yet dyed with the blood they had shed there. Do impostors take 
such measures ? Would they not have waited till the fury of the Jews 
had been appeased ; till the judges and public officers had been changed; 
and till people had been less attentive to their depositions ? 

(9.) Consider the place where the apostles lore their testimony to 
the resurrection. 

Had they published this event in distant countries beyond mountains 
and seas, it might have been supposed that distance of place tendering it 
extremely difficult for their hearers to obtain exact information, had 
facilitated the establishment of the error. But the apostles preached m 
Jerusalem, in the synagogues, in the pratorium: they unfolded and dis- 
played the banners of their Master’s cross, and set up tokens, of his vic¬ 
tory, in the very spot on which the infamous instrument of his suffeiings 
had been set up. 

(10.) Consider the Motives which induced the apostles to publish 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection . 

It was not to acquire fame, riches, glory, or profit: — by no means. 
On the contrary, they exposed themselves to sufferings and death,, and 
proclaimed the truth from a conviction of its importance and certainty. 

<< Every where they were hated, calumniated, despised, hunted from city 
to city, cast into prison, scourged, stoned, and crucified. And for what 
•were all these excruciating sufferings endured? Gain, honour, and 
pleasure are the only gods to which impostors bow. But of these the 
apostles acquired, and plainly laboured to acquire neither. What then 
was the end for which they suffered ? Let the infidel answer this question. 
As they pained nothing, and lost every thing, in the present world ; so 
it is certafn that they must expect to gain nothing, and suffer every thing, 
In the world to come. That the Old Testament was the word of God, , 
they certainly believed without a single doubt. But in this book, lying 
is exhibited as a supreme object of the divine abhorrence, and the scrip¬ 
tural threatenings. From the invention and propagation of this falsehood, 
therefore, they could expect nothing hereafter, but the severest effusions 
of the anger of God. — For what, then, was all this loss, danger, and 
suffering incurred? For the privilege of telling an extravagant and in¬ 
credible story to mankind, and of founding on it a series of exhortations 
to repentance, faith, and holiness ; to the renunciation of sin, and the 
universal exercise of piety, justice, truth, and kindness ; to the practice 
of all that conduct, which common sense has ever pronounced to be the 
duty, honour, and happiness of man ; and the avoidance of all that which 
it has ever declared to be his guilt, debasement, and misery. Such an 
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end was never even wished, much less seriously proposed by an impostor® 
At the same time, they lived as no impostors ever lived; and were able 
to say to their converts, with a full assurance of finding a cordial belief 
of the declaration, Years witnesses, and God also, how holihj, and justly, 
and unblameably, we behaved ourselves among you that believe . That this 
was their true character, is certain from the concurrent testimony of all 
antiquity. Had they not nobly recorded their own faults; there is not 
the least reason to believe that a single stain would have ever rested upon 
their character. If, then, the apostles invented this story, they invented 
it without the remotest hope or prospect of making it [to be] believed; a 
thing which was never clone by an impostor ; propagated it without any in¬ 
terest, without any hope of gain, honour, power, or pleasure, the only ob¬ 
jects by which impostors were ever allured ; and with losses and suffer¬ 
ings, which no impostor ever voluntarily underwent: proposed as their only 
end, or at least the only end which has ever been discovered to mankind, 
an object which no impostor ever pursued or even wished ; and, during 
their whole progress through life, lived so as no impostor ever lived ; and 
so as to be the most perfect contrast ever exhibited by men, to the whole 
character of imposition A 1 

(II.) If Jesus Christ did not rise from the dead , it is impossible to 
account for the striking contrast between the 'pusillanimous conduct tf 
the prejudiced apostles during their Master's life , and the fearlessly 
courageous conduct of the same apostles after his resurrection. 

During the life of Christ, we see them limited in their conceptions ; 
confounded by whatever was spiritual and sublime in their Master’s doc¬ 
trine ; prepossessed by the idea which then prevailed among the Jewish 
people, that the Law of Moses and the Temple at Jerusalem were to 
subsist for ever; full of prejudices concerning the nature of Messiah's 
kingdom ; disputing for the chief place in it, at the very time when 
Jesus Christ was discoursing to them concerning his death ; and con¬ 
sidering his public death as an obstacle to his reign and an indelible 
opprobrium. If the apostles had always retained the character which 
the} r exhibit in the Gospels, it cannot he doubted, but that Christ ianhy 
would have been buried in the tomb of its founder. 

But let us prosecute our inquiries, and study the Acts of the Apostles, 
the narrative of which commences where the evangelical history termin¬ 
ates, viz. after the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, There 
we behold the apostles endued with the profoimdest knowledge of the 
Gospel, emancipated from all their obstinate prejudices, notwithstanding 
these were founded on national self-love, on religious zeal, and on the 
dazzling prospects which they had conceived for themselves. They have 
for ever renounced all their gross ideas of earthly elevation; and it is 
evident that they fully understood that the kingdom, which they were 
commissioned to establish, was a spiritual kingdom, —• that the Jewish 
nation were no longer the peculiarly favoured people of God, — that the 
levitical worship was about to cease, — that the religion which they 
preached, was to be common to all nations, — and that they considered 
their Master’s death in its true point of view, as the best means of proving 
the truth of his divine mission, as the foundation of the covenant of grata?, 
the most powerful motive to holiness, and his resurrection as the pledge 
of our resurrection. 

During the life of Christ, we see them in a state of uncertainty, inces- 


1 Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ih p. ASO. 
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santly asking for new proofs, exciting impatience by the nature of their 
questions, and deserving their Master’s reproach of being persons “ of 
little faith.” Only fifty days after his death we see them decided, con¬ 
vinced, persuaded, speaking with that noble firmness which is inspired by 
a thorough conviction and knowledge of the truth, delivering the doctrine 
which they taught as certain and indubitable, as resting upon facts which 
all their senses had witnessed. No more fluctuation—-no more doubt 
— no more uncertainty. We know is their expression. “ That 'which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled of the Word of Life, ..... declare we anto^you” (1 Johni. 
1.3.): and they announce It with a tone of authority which well became 
the ambassadors of heaven, but which was iil suited to persons in their 
condition and of their education. 

Before their Master’s death, we see them cowardly, trembling, timid in 
the extreme, feeble sheep who were scattered the moment their shepherd 
was smitten. After that event, they became altogether new men; firm, 
courageous, and intrepid; they astonish Judaea, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
by their doctrine and by their eloquence. They spoke before the peo¬ 
ple; they spoke before the tribunals of justice, and also to kings, with 
astonishing boldness and freedom. They confounded the wisdom of the 
Areopagus; they made a proconsul tremble on his throne; and they 
extorted from a king, before whom they were accused, a public acknow¬ 
ledgment of their innocence. That very apostle, who had been so inti¬ 
midated by the voice of a female servant that he denied his Master, a few 
clays after his death, when they were summoned before the very same 
magistrates who had caused him to be crucified, dared to reproach them 
to their face, with having put to death 6i the Holy One and the Just, the 
Prince of Life.” The menaces of their judges dismayed them not. 
“ Whether it be right in the sight of God,” they said, “ to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye, for we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.” (Acts iv. 19, 20.) They braved the 
hatred, and they triumphed over all the power of the Synagogue. Un¬ 
applied by torments, they rejoiced to be deemed worthy to suffer re¬ 
proach for the name of Jesus. Labours most abundant, perilous jour- 
nies, pains both in body and in mind, renunciation of all property, 
resignation to every evil, nay, even the sacrifice of their lives,—they 
accounted nothing hard or difficult. And (which is most astonishing of 
all) this courage was not a sudden burst of transient enthusiasm; it 
never relaxed for an instant, notwithstanding the numerous and diver¬ 
sified trials to which they were exposed: on the contrary, it was mani¬ 
fested for many years, and finally was crowned by a violent death. 

If from their public conduct as related in the Acts of the Apostles, 
we turn to the epistles or letters, written by these men after their Master’s., 
resurrection, we shall find their whole souls laid open. What noble and 
elevated sentiments do we read in them 1 What courage, yet what re¬ 
signation ! What holy joy amid the dangers which menaced them ; and 
tlfe evils that hefel them ! What profoundness in their doctrine ! What 
sublime and affecting instructions 1 What tender solicitude for the rising 
churches! What ardent charity for all men,*—yea even for their per¬ 
secutors ! 

How was so sudden and so marvellous a change wrought in the apostles / 
Is it possible to conceive such striking differences in the same individuals ? 
They were less than men, they became more than heroes* I3ufc the 
notion that the Gospel is the invention of mao, assigns no cause for this 
strange revolution ; which, however, may be readily comprehended and 
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accounted for, if Jesus be the Messiah, and if, according to his promise, 
he poured down upon them the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

In short, the conclusion resulting from the striking contrast in the 
conduct of the apostles, before and after their Master’s death, is so con¬ 
vincing and persuasive, that, even if the apostles had not informed us 
that they had received extraordinary gifts, it is impossible to conceive 
how any other means can or could be imagined, which can account for 
that astonishing difference . 1 

4. Lastly, the Miracles performed by these witnesses in the name 
of Jesus Christ (one of which has already been noticed), after the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost , and the success 
which attended their preaching throughout the worlds are God’s testi¬ 
mony to the fact of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, as welt as to 
their veracity in proclaiming it. 

No subject was ever more public, more investigated, or better known, 
than the transactions of the apostles. Luke, an historian of great cha¬ 
racter, who witnessed many of the things which he relates, published 
the Acts of the Apostles among the people who saw the transactions. 
It would have blasted his character to have published falsehoods which 
must instantly be detected: it would have ruined the character of the 
church to have received, as facts, notorious falsehoods. Now the Acts 
of the Apostles were written by Luke, received by the church, and no 
falsehood was ever detected in that book by Jew or Gentile. The pri¬ 
mitive Christian writers attest its truth and authenticity, and heathen 
authors record some of the important facts which are related by the 
evangelical historian. 

In the second chapter, we are informed that the effusion of the Holy 

Spirit upon the disciples of Christ took place on the day of Pentecost, at 
Jerusalem, where they were assembled after his ascension 2 in obedience 
to his command, waiting for that very performance of his promise (Acts i. 
25.), both as a proof of his resurrection from the dead, and also to qua¬ 
lify them to spread the belief of it throughout the world. This was a 
public fact 3 , and it produced its proper effect: for, in consequence of 
it, not fewer than three thousand of those very persons, who but just be¬ 
fore had Joined in putting Christ to a painful and ignominious death, im¬ 
mediately submitted to be baptised in his name, and made an open 
profession of their faith in him, as the true Messiah that was to come. 
To the gift of tongues was added a number of undoubted miracles pub¬ 
licly wrought before Jews and Heathens indiscriminately, in confirmation 
of the apostles’ testimony concerning Jesus Christ. These miracles are 
related in the Acts of the Apostles, and were published among the people 
who witnessed them. They were not, like the miracles of Christ, con¬ 
fined to Judaea or to Galilee, but they were performed wherever the Gos¬ 
pel was spread, before Jews and Heathens indiscriminately, and with the 
express design of confirming their mission from their Master. Their 
miracles, too, were subjected, like those of Christ, to the most rigorous 
investigation; and their adversaries and persecutors were compelled, as 
we have already seen 4 , to admit them as facts, and to acknowledge among 
themselves that their publicity rendered it impossible to deny their reality. 


1 Anspacli, Cours d’Etudes de la Religion Chrdtienne, partii. torn.L pp.278—281. 

2 On the subject of the ascension, see the appendix, No. III. 

3 The circumstances of the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of pentecosl are 
considered in the Appendix, No. IV. 

4 See pp. 185, 186. 189, 190. 252. supra . 
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There was no want of Inclination among the chief men of Judaea to deny 
the apostolical miracles : but the public notoriety of the facts rendered 
such a denial impossible. Though they did not hesitate to persecute the 
Christians, their persecution was vain. The people who heard the nar¬ 
ratives and doctrines of the apostles, and who saw that both were con¬ 
firmed by unquestionable miracles, neither did nor could resist their 
conviction. Upon these proofs and assurances, by the clear evidence 
and power of truth, “ the word of God mightily grew and prevailed” 
against all that prejudice, malice, and every vice could do to oppose it, 
in Rome and at Jerusalem itself. 1 For, in that very city, where Jesus 
Christ had been crucified, and where it would have been impossible to 
make proselytes, if his resurrection had not been evidently proved jbeyonb 
the possibility of a confutation^ great numbers were daily added to the 
church. A church was immediately founded at Jerusalem ; and both the 
body of the people and their bishops (who were fifteen in number), to the 
final destruction of Jerusalem by Adrian, were Jews by nation. In other 
parts of the world, also, the church daily received new accessions of con¬ 
verts ; so that, within thirty years after Christ’s resurrection, one of those 
apostles appealed to it as a well-known fact, that the Gospel had been 
carried into all the countries of the then known world. (Col. i. 6.) 

« Collect,” says the eloquent Saurin, to whom we are indebted for 
some of the preceding observations, “ Collect all these proofs toge¬ 
ther : consider them in one point of view, and see how many extra¬ 
vagant suppositions must be advanced, if the resurrection of our 
Saviour be denied. It must be supposed that guards, who had been 
particularly cautioned by their officers, sat down to sleep ; and that, 
nevertheless, they deserved credit when they said the body of Jesus 
Christ was stolen. It must be supposed that men who had been im¬ 
posed on in the most odious and cruel manner in the world, hazarded 
their dearest enjoyments for the glory of an impostor. It must be 
supposed that ignorant and illiterate men, who had neither reputa¬ 
tion, fortune, nor eloquence, possessed the art of fascinating the eyes 
of all the church. It must be supposed, either that five hundred 
persons were all deprived of their senses at a time, or that they were 
all deceived in the plainest matters of fact; or that this multitude of 
false witnesses had found out the secret of never contradicting them¬ 
selves or one another, and of being always uniform in their testimony. 
It must be supposed that the most expert courts of judicature could 
not find out a shadow of contradiction in a palpable imposture. It 
must be supposed that the apostles, sensible men in other cases, 
chose precisely those places and those times, which were most un¬ 
favourable to their views. It must be supposed that millions madly 
suffered imprisonments, tortures, and crucifixion, to spread an illusion. 
It must be supposed that ten thousand miracles were wrought in fa¬ 
vour of falsehood, or all these facts must be denied. And then it must 
be supposed that the apostles were idiots, that the enemies of Christi¬ 
anity were idiots, and that all the primitive Christians were idiots. 352 

When all the preceding considerations are duly weighed, it is im- 

i On the difficulties attendant on the first propagation of Christianity, see the Ap¬ 
pendix, No. V. 

» Saurin’s Sermons, translated by Mr. Robinson, vol. ii. serm. viii. p. 221. I he reader 
who is desirous of investigating all the circumstances of our Saviour’s resurrection, mil 
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possible not to admit the truth of Christ’s resurrection, and that in 
this miracle are most clearly to be discerned the four first of the 
criteria .already illustrated. And with regard to the two last criteria, 
we may observe, that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, were insti¬ 
tuted as perpetual memorials of the death of Jesus Christ; and that 
the observance of the weekly festival of the Lord’s Day (or Sunday) 
commemorates his Resurrection. They were not instituted in after¬ 
ages, but at the very time when the circumstances to which they re¬ 
late took place ; and they have been observed without interruption 
through the whole Christian world, in all ages, from that time down 
to the present. Besides, Christ himself ordained apostles, and other 
ministers of his Gospel, to preach and administer the sacraments, 
and that always, “ even unto the end of the world.” (Matt, xxviii. 20.) 
Accordingly, they have continued to this day; so that the Christian 
ministry is, and always has been, as notorious in point of fact, as the 
tribe of Levi among the Jews. And as the sera and object of their 
appointment are part of the Gospel narrative, if that narrative had 
been a fiction of some subsequent age, at the time of its fabrication 
no such order of men could have been found, which would have 
effectually falsified the whole story. The miraculous actions of 
Christ and his apostles being affirmed to be true no otherwise than 
as there were at that identical time (whenever the deist will suppose 
the Gospel history to be forged) not only sacraments or ordinances 
of Christ’s institution, but likewise a public ministry of his institution 
to dispense them ; and it being impossible, upon this hypothesis, that 
there could be any such things before they were invented, it is as im¬ 
possible they should be received and accredited when invented. Hence 
.it follows, that it was as impossible to have imposed these miraculous 
relations upon mankind in after-ages, as it would have been to make 
persons believe they saw the miracles, or were parties concerned in 
the beneficial effects resulting from them, if they were not. 

X. General Summary of the Argument furnished by Mi¬ 
racles. 

Such is the diversified and authentic testimony for the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures, especially those related in the New Tes¬ 
tament: and as the various parts of which this proof of the inspir¬ 
ation of the Bible consists, are necessarily placed at some distance 
from each other, we shall conclude this branch of the evidence by a 
brief recapitulation of the scattered arguments, together with a few 
additional suggestions. If, then, we have found, after a minute in¬ 
vestigation, that the miraculous facts which are proposed for our 
belief, and upon the credit of which a particular system of doctrines 
and precepts depends, are such, ,1. As do not imply a self-contradic¬ 
tion in them : — 2. If they appear to have been (lone publicly, in the 
view of a great multitude of people, and with the professed intention 
of establishing the divine authority of the person or persons who 

find "them considered, and Illustrated in Mr. West’s well-known Treatise on the Resurrec¬ 
tion, in die late Dr, Townson’s Discourses, originally published in 17 U'J, Nvo, and re¬ 
printed in the second volume of his works, and most recently and elaborately in Dr. Cook’s 
« c Illustration of the General Evidence of Christ’s Resurrection,” 8vo. 180S. 
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performed them : — 3. If they were many in number, instantaneously 
performed, and, independently of second causes, frequently repeated, 
and repeated for a series of years together; — 4. If they were of an 
interesting nature in themselves, of such a nature that the senses 
of mankind could dearly and fully judge of them, — likely to have 
made strong impressions on the minds of all who beheld and heard 
of them, and, for that reason probably, were much attended, to, 
talked of, and investigated at the time when they were wrought: — 
5. If public ceremonies were instituted in memory of the miraculous 
facts, and have been observed in all succeeding ages ever since they 
were so instituted:—- 6. If the effects produced by them were not 
transient, but lasting; such as must have existed for many years, 
and were capable, all the while, of being disproved if they were not 
real: — 7. If they were committed to writing at, or very near, the 
time when they are said to have been done, and by persons of un¬ 
doubted integrity, who tell us that they had been eye-witnesses of 
the events which they relate; by persons, who, having sufficient op¬ 
portunity of knowing the whole truth of what they bear testimony 
to, could not possibly be deceived themselves ; and who, having no 
conceivable motive nor temptation to falsify their evidence, cannot, 
with the least shadow of probability, be suspected of intending to 
deceive other people: —8. If there be no proof, nor well-grounded 
suspicion of proof, that the testimony of those, who bear witness to 
these (extraordinary facts, was ever contradicted even by such as 
professed themselves open enemies to their persons, characters, and 
views, though the facts were first published upon the spot, where 
they are said to have been originally performed, and among persons, 
who were engaged by private interest, and furnished with full au¬ 
thority, inclination, and opportunity, to have manifested the falsity 
of them, and to have detected the imposture, had they been able;—■ 
ih Ifj on the contrary, the existence of these facts be expressly al¬ 
lowed by the persons who thought themselves most concerned to 
prevent the genuine consequences which might be deduced from 
them ; and there were, originally, no other disputes about them, but 
to xohat sufficient causa they were to be imputed : —10. II', again, the 
witnesses, from whom we have these facts, were many in number, 
all of them unanimous in the substance of their evidence, and all, as 
maybe collected from their whole conduct, men of such unquestionable 
good sense, as secured them against all delusion in themselves, and 
of such undoubted integrity and unimpeached veracity, as placed 
them beyond all suspicion of any design to put an imposture upon 
others, — if they were men, who showed the sincerity of their own 
conviction by acting under the uniform in/luence of the extraordi¬ 
nary works which they bore witness to, in express contradiction to 
all their former prejudices and most favoured notions; iu express 
contradiction to every flattering prospect of worldly honour, profit, 
and advantage, either for themselves or for their friends; and when 
they could not hut be previously assured that ignominy, persecution, 
misery, and even death itself most probably ■would attend the con¬ 
stant and invariable perseverance in their testimony: — lh If these 
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witnesses, in order that their evidence might have the greater weight 
with a doubting world* (each nation being already in possession of 
an established religion,) were themselves enabled to perform such 
extraordinary works* as testified the clear and indisputable interpo¬ 
sition of a divine power in favour of their veracity; and, after having 
undergone the severest afflictions, vexations, and torments, at length 
laid down their lives, in confirmation of the truth of the facts as¬ 
serted by them: —-1 % "'If the evidence for such miracles, instead 
of growing less and less by the lapse of ages, increases with increas¬ 
ing years:—13. If those persons, who both testify and admit 
them, seem, on the one hand, to aim at nothing else but their own 
salvation and that of their brethren : and, on the other hand, if they 
are persuaded that their salvation is inconsistent with imposture and 
deceit: —14. If great multitudes of the contemporaries of these 
witnesses, men of almost all nations, tempers, and professions, were 
persuaded by them, that these facts were really performed in the 
manner related, and gave the strongest testimony, which it was in 
their power to give, of the firmness of their belief of them, both by 
immediately breaking through all their antient attachments and con¬ 
nections of friendships, interest, country, and even of religion, and 
by acting in express contradiction to them : — 15. If the revolutions 
introduced in the moral and religious world, since the period wherein 
these facts are said to have happened, have been just such as they 
would, probably, have been, upon a supposition of the truth of 
them, and cannot possibly be accounted for from any other adequate 
cause: — 16. If those who refuse to acknowledge all these miracu¬ 
lous matters of fact, must unavoidably fall into a great number of 
self-evident contradictions, as for instance, to believe that the wisest 
among men are the most foolish , and the most constant the most 
deceitful: — 17. If all these matters of fact are so strictly united to 
one another, that it is impossible to admit the one without acknow¬ 
ledging the other also; and so inseparably interwoven with some 
other indisputable matters of fact, that they cannot be called in 
question without renouncing our sense and reason:—18. Lastly, 
if we have all the proof, which the exactest rules of the severest 
criticism can require, to evince that no alterations have been made 
in the original records and writings left us by these witnesses in any 
material article of their evidence, since their first publication, either 
through accident or design; but that they have been transmitted to 
us in all their genuine purity, as they were left by their authors. 
-In such a situation of things, where so great a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, where indeed all imaginable circumstances mutually 
concur to confirm, strengthen, and support each other’s evidence, 
and concentre, as it were, in attestation of the same interesting 
series of events, without a single argument on the other side, but 
the mere extraordinariness of the facts, —shall we not be justly ac¬ 
cused of indulging in an unreasonable incredulity in denying our 
assent to them ? And will not such incredulity be as dangerous as 
it Is ridiculous? If facts attested in so clear, decisive, and unexcep¬ 
tionable a manner, and delivered down to posterity with so many 
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conspiring signs and monuments of truth, are, nevertheless, not to 
be believed; it is impossible for the united wisdom of mankind to 
point out any evidence of historical events, which will justify a wise 
and cautious man for giving credit to them, — and, consequently, 
with regard to past ages, all will be clouds and thick darkness to us ; 
all will be hesitation and scepticism ; nor will any thing be credible, 
which comes not confirmed to us by the report of our own senses 
and experience. In short, where there is the strongest assurance of 
the existence of any particular series of past facts, which we are ca¬ 
pable of acquiring, according to the present frame of our nature, and 
the state of things in the world, to reject these facts after all, and to 
pretend to excuse ourselves from not believing them, upon the bare 
suspicion of. a possibility that they may be false, is a most absurd 
contradiction to the principles,of,common sense, and.to the universal 
practice of mankind. 1 

XL .A Comparison of the Scripture Miracles with .pretended 

Pagan and Popish *Mi rac l es * 

Notwithstanding the mass of evidence above adduced, the op- 
posers of revelation have endeavoured to weaken its force, or, rather, 
to set it aside altogether, by insinuating that there are particular 
accounts of miraculous facts, which are as well authenticated as those 
related in the Scriptures, and that the latter are to be rejected as 
false and incredible. But counterfeited miracles are no more u 
proof that there never were real miracles, than the adulterated .coin, 
that is in circulation proves that there is no pure gold and silver 
employed in manufactures : and the more these pretended miracles 
are investigated, the more defective is the evidence adduced for 
them. For, 

1. In the first place, the scene of most of them is laid in distant cpun- 
tries and remote ages ; whereas the miracles, recorded in the Scriptures, 
were wrought in an age and period whose history is well known, und as 
fully ascertained as the history of the last century. 

2. Secondly o the more antient heathen miracles are acknowledged, by 
the adversaries of Christianity, to have been performed in ages of gross 
ignorance, when the common people were very liable to be deceived. 
They were solitary exertions of power, rarely attempted, which could 
not be subjected to the test of a rigorous scrutiny, being in ...almost every 
instance wrought in secret recesses of the temples, generally in the night¬ 
time, and before only one or two persons who had come with the expect¬ 
ation of seeing a miracle, and so might easily be imposed upon ; or whp, 
being the accomplices of the priests in their frauds, were hired to an¬ 
nounce that a miracle had taken place. Whereas the miracles related in 
the Scriptures were wrought before multitudes, who had every possible 
opportunity of investigating them, and most of whom were adversaries 
to the persons by whom the miracles were wrought. 

3. Thirdly , the heathen priests being mostly persons of high rank, 
were regarded with the utmost veneration by the common people, who 
would eagerly and implicitly receive every account of miracles said to 
be wrought by them. In like manner, such miracles as their sovereigns 


i Abbadie, Traite do la V4rit£ de la Religion Ghr&ienne, toraeii. pp. 147—149. 
Squire’s Indifference for Religion Inexcusable, sect, 48* 
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and legislators pretended t.o perform, were readily and implicitly re¬ 
ceived by the multitude : and even persons of better understanding, from 
fear or flattery, might affect to believe them. This circumstance com¬ 
pletely discredits the two miracles, said to be performed by Vespasian at 
Alexandria, during his contest for the empire, and which are examined 
in a subsequent page. In short, it is certain, that none of the heathen 
miracles underwent any proper examination ; while those of Chi 1st and 
. his apostles, who had no lustre of birth or dignity to dazzle or procure 
■'the veneration of the multitude, were subjected to the strictest possible 
examination of their adversaries, who in no one instance could gainsay or 
deny them. 

4. Fourthly , the heathen miracles were performed for the support of 
the established religion, and were all engrafted upon the superstitious 
notions and prejudices of the vulgar, who were, therefore, disposed to 
receive them : hence, they gained an easy reception amongst them. But 
the miracles recorded in the Bible were opposed to all the then esta¬ 
blished religions in the world ; and those wrought by Christ and his 
apostles actually overthrew the religious establishments of all countries. 
So that, if they forced themselves on the belief of mankind, it was merely 
by the power of the irresistible evidence with which they were accom¬ 
panied. 

5. In the fifth place, the heathen miracles are vouched to us by no 
such testimony as can induce a prudent man to give them any credit. 
They are not reported by any eye-witnesses of them, nor by any persons 
on whom they were wrought. Those who relate them, do not even pre¬ 
tend to have received them from eye-witnesses; we know them only by 
a number of vague reports, the original of which no one can exactly 
trace. Tims, the miracles ascribed to Pythagoras were not reported 
until several hundred years after his death, and those of Apollonius one 
hundred years after his death. If, indeed, any of the heathen miracles, 
whether antient or modern, had any witnesses, none of them travelled 
from country to country, none of them published these miracles under 
persecution; none of them sealed their testimony concerning them with 
their blood. In all these respects, the evidence attending the Christian 
miracles a has infinitely the advantage of the proofs by which the heathen 
wonders are supported. The miracles of Christ are vouched to posterity 
by the testimony of many eye-witnesses, who preached in every country 
immediately after they were wrought; who all concurred in the same 
reports ; and who had no temptations from interest to forge such stories, 
but rather innumerable temptations to the contrary, because, by preaching 
the history of their Master, they every where exposed themselves to the 
severest persecution, and often to death itself. Further, these witnesses 
to the miracles of Jesus rendered their testimony credible, by perform¬ 
ing similar miracles, so that when mankind saw what things they accom¬ 
plished, they could entertain no doubt concerning the other. These 
miracles were also recorded by four historians, whose memoirs not only 
agree in the accounts they give of Christ’s miracles, but are also con¬ 
firmed by the reports given of them by numerous other eye-witnesses, 
in their discourses to the Gentiles, among whom they travelled and 
preached. 

6* -Lastly, the more antient heathen miracles were no where credited 
by the intelligent and judicious; and the belief of them among the vul¬ 
gar, produced no effects, by which the certain persuasion entertained by 
mankind concerning them, could be demonstrated. They were wrought 
■ to confii m no doctrine, or else to establish idolatry, and consequently 
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could not be clone by divine power, On the contrary, the testimony of 
the apostles and eye-witnesses of the Christian miracles was embraced 
by thousands in every country, among whom were many persons distin¬ 
guished by their birth, their learning, and their good sense : and all of 
whom forsook the religion in which they had been educated, and em¬ 
braced the Christian profession; though such conduct exposed them to 
the severest persecutions and sufferings, and even to loss of life. 

The preceding facts and reasoning equally destroy the credit of 
the lying wonders which have been appealed to in behalf of Chris¬ 
tianity itself. They were all performed in support of the faith es¬ 
tablished, and, what is worthy of notice, they happened for the most 
fart in the night-time, at the sepulchres of the martyrs, or in deserts, 
or in the recesses of churches, and before no witnesses. Or, if a 
single witness or two were admitted, they were generally friends to 
the cause, on account of which the miracle was to be exhibited ; and 
therefore they were in a disposition to be imposed upon by every 
cunning pretender. Further, as these miracles were performed in 
support of a religion already believed by the multitude to be divine, 
the reports of wonders, said to be wrought in its behalf, would have 
been eagerly credited without examination. Or, if any one, more 
judicious than the rest, entertained any doubts concerning them, 
lie might refrain from publishing his scruples, out of respect to the 
cause in which he was engaged. On this account they suffered'the 
reports of such things to pass uncontradleted ; or, perhaps, out of 
a mistaken zeal, they joined the multitude in spreading reports of 
matters, from which so much credit redounded to the whole body/ 2 


1 2 Thess. 0. 9. T epara \J/c-v8ovs; which words, Grotius rightly observes, do not mean 
false miracles , but miracles which establish false doctrines. 

s The antagonists of Christianity have triumphantly demanded, at what lime miracles 
ceased to be performed? And, why are they not now wrought? These questions admit 
of easy and satisfactory answers. The miracles may be said to cease, with respect to our 
belief, when we can no longer obtain satisfactory evidence of their continuation. That 
miraculous powers were exercised after the death of the apostles, on certain occasions, is a 
fact supported by the unanimous and successive testimony of the fathers down to the reign 
of the emperor Julian. In the apostolical age, miracles were frequent; in the succeeding 
century their number decreased, but still we have satisfactory evidence, in the appeals made 
to them by the Christian apologists, that they were actually performed. (See particularly 
Tertullian’s Apologia, c. 92., and the Octavius of IMinutius Felix, e. 27., and also the re¬ 
ferences in Mr. Kelt’s Bampton Lectures, p. iv. of the Notes and Authorities.) . hi the 
third century only a few traces remained of supernatural interposition : and after that time 
wo have no authentic testimony for the working of miracles, with the exception of the 
miraculous frustration of the emperor Julian’s mad attempt to rebuild the -temple of 
Jerusalem, which is so clearly attested by heathen adversaries as well as by ecclesiastical 
writers, that, the sceptical historian of the' Decline and Fall of the Homan. Empire 
(though he attempts to invalidate some of its proofs, and insinuates a want of impartial 
authorities,) is compelled not only to acknowledge the general fact, but also many of the 
particular circumstances by which It was accompanied and distinguished. In reply to the 
question,— Why are not miracles nmv wrought? — We remark that, the design of miracles 
being to confirm and authorise the Christian religion, there is no longer any occasion for 
then?, now that it Is established in the world, and is daily extending.its triumphs in 
heathen lands by the divine blessing on the preached gospel. Besides, it they were con¬ 
tinued, they would be of no use, because their force and iulluence would be lost by the 
frequentV of them: for, miracles being a sensible suspension or controlment of—or 
deviation from--the established course or laws of nature, if they were repeated on every 
occasion, all distinctions of natural and supernatural would vanish, and we should be at 
a loss to say, which were the ordinary and which the extraordinary works of Providence* 
Moreover, "it is probable that, if they wereconnued, they would be of no use, because 

u 2 
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Such, is the evidence of the false miracles mentioned by some of the 
antient Christians. They can lay claim to none of the proofs by 
which the miracles of Jesus and his apostles are established: and 
the miracles said to have taken place in modern times* are* if pos¬ 
sible, still more destitute of evidence. 1 Besides all the marks of 
evidence above mentioned, by which the antient frauds are confuted, 
they have stains peculiar to themselves, by which their credibility 
is utterly destroyed. 2 

Let us now apply the preceding tests to the principal miracles, 
ascribed to Pagans and to the Church of Rome, which have been 
brought forward by the opposers of revelation, with the insidious 
but fruitless design of invalidating the credibility of the gospel mira¬ 
cles, The chief pretenders to miracles among the antient heathens 
were Aristeas, Pythagoras, Alexander of Pontus, Vespasian, and 
Apollonius Tyanaeus : and if we examine the miracles ascribed to 
them, we shall find that they were either trifling or absurd, and 
were wrought not to promote the honour of God and the good of 
mankind; and that these miracles were neither designed to confirm 
any useful doctrine, nor to reform mankind from superstition and 


those persons who refuse to be convinced by the miracles recorded in the New Testament, 
would not be convinced by any new ones: for it is not from want of evidence, but from 
want of sincerity, and out of passion and prejudice, that any man rejects the miracles re¬ 
lated in the Scriptures; and the same want of sincerity, the same passions and prejudices, 
would make him resist any proof, any miracle whatever. Lastly, a perpetual power of 
working of miracles would in all ages give occasion to continual impostures, while it 
would rescind and reverse all the settled laws and constitutions of Providence. Frequent 
miracles would be thought to proceed more from some defect in nature, than from the par¬ 
ticular interposition of the Deity; and men would become Atheists by means of them, 
rather than Christians. . The topics here briefly noticed are more fully discussed by Bp. 
Newton, Works, vol. vi. pp. 193—208., and by Dr. Jenkin in his Reasonableness of the 
Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 484— 494. 

1 *lhe yiost distinguished miracles, which are credited by the church of Rome, are 
those attributed to Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order of Jesuits, and to Francis 
Xavier, one of his earliest associates, who was surnatned the Apostle of the Indies. Nei¬ 
ther of these men, during their lives, claimed the power of working miracles. Xavier, 
indeed, in his correspondence with his friends during his mission, not only made no men¬ 
tion of miracles, but expressly disclaimed all supernatural assistance. Ribadeneira, a 
Jesuit and contemporary with Loyola, in the earliest account of his life, confessed that 
Loyola had not wrought any miracles, and anticipated the objections which might be 
urged from this circumstance against his claims to saintship ; but fifteen years afterwards, 
when Loyola s canonisation was in agitation, he retracted this acknowledgment, and men- 


- 3 ->'r mnuems wmeu are ascrineci to mm, the 

scene oi action is laid at a great distance from the country where they were first reported ■ 
being supposed to have been performed in China and Japan, hut reported and believed only 
in Europe, where the persons to whom they were proposed (being unavoidably deprived 
of all opportunities of examining them and ascertaining the truth) were liable to be im- 


**■■■' T1 „ . , ,—„.. yvi.Avi, pp. ios —i ij\j. 

q" 1 «r L v° n r a tmracle, pretended to have been wrought on one Winifred 

White ut St. Winifred s Well. And in the British Critic for 1823 (vol. xix. N. S. mi. -hi 
—57.) the reader will find-some acute remarks on a pretended miracle, said to have I,con 
wrought on an English nun, near Chelmsford in Etm, by Prince Alexander Huheniobe 

residing at Bamberg, in German?/. 

2 Macknight’s Truth of the Gospel History, pp, SGI_ 373 , 
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vice, but to gain reputation with the vulgar, and to strike men with 

astonishment. ., ,, 

[i.] Herodotus relates, that he heard a story told at Proconnesus, 

that Aristeas died there, but that his body could not be found foi 
seven years; that, afterwards, he appeared and made verses, and 
then disappeared : and that three hundred and forty years after this, 
he was seen at Metapontum, where he erected an altar to Apollo, 
and a statue for himself close by it, telling them that lie had once 
been the crow which accompanied Apollo into Italy ; alter which he 
vanished again. The pretended resurrection of this man was com¬ 
pared by Celsus with that of Jesus Christ: but how absurd is it to 
compare a story, which has every mark ot fiction, with the accounts 
of Christ’s resurrection! For, in the first place, Herodotus, who 
first mentions it, did not write till four hundred and ten years alter 
'it; secondly, he gives it only on hearsay; and lastly, it is an idle 
tale, to which no man of sense can give the least credit; it being 
impossible that any Metapontine then living, could know a man who 
had been dead nearly four centuries before. 

rii.l Occurrences equally extravagant as these are related ot I j tha- 
iroras, as that he foretold to some fishermen the exact number ot fish 
which they had caught, and having paid them for them, commanded 
the men to return them alive to the sea ~that lie detained the 
savage Daunian bear, and having fed it witn maize and acorns, 
compelled it by an oath no longer to touch any living thing; that 
by whispering in the car of an ox which was eating green beans at 
Tarenlum, he not only caused the beast to retrain from them, but 
that the latter never after tasted them ’; and that he showed to the 
Scythian philosopher, Abaris, his golden thigh, telling him he bad 
comedown from heaven, and assumed a human tonn, for the 
of remedying and benefiting the condition ol mankind. Sim lai 
extraordinary things are related ot Pythagoras by his biogiapiei 
Porphyry ; who, as'well as lambliclms, affirms that he communicated 
the power of working miracles to others. On these assertions we 
remark, 1. That Porphyry and lambliclms (who compiled then lues 
of the philosopher only something more than eight yiw-s Amtn 

his death) wrote at a time when the miracles ol the Oospd wcie 
known throughout the Homan empire, and were every- where ap¬ 
pealed to as the proofs of the Christian religion; — A L hat those 
authors themselves wrote in the controversy_ between the Gentiles 
and Christians ; — 3. That their principal design in publishing then 
memoirs of Pythagoras was to discredit the Christian miracles, by 
placin" miracles, equal or greater, as they imagined, m opposition 
lo thmu It cannot, therefore, excite astonishment if, while hey 
had this end in view, they made the competition iis.close as they 
could, and endeavoured to givcUus prelerence to then hu , _ 

T vol.i. P p. 254 , 255. edit. Own. Bp. Leng, at the Boyte 

IS Stgl-s, u-aas.au,! by Mu Taylor, cl*,., v»i. 22. 

J Ibid. chap, xtii- i>l>- '10, 41. 

■t Ibid. chap. xix. yy. <>7, <>K 
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L Lastly, the power of working miracles, pretended to be imparted 
by Pythagoras, consisted only in the secrets of magic and incantation, 

[hi*] In order to show how easy it is for cunning and impudence 
to impose on the credulity of barbarians, Mr. Hume introduces the 
story of Alexander of Pontus, an interpreter of iEsciilapiiis and a 
fortune-teller, and compares this juggler to the apostle Paul. Alex¬ 
ander, however, first practised his impositions, not among the philo¬ 
sophers of Athens, but among the rude and ignorant Paph 1 agonians; 
while Paul preached at Corinth, at Rome, and at Athens, before the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and even before the Areopagus, the most 
venerable judicature in Greece. Further, Alexander founded his 
impositions on the established superstitions; while the apostle, by 
propagating a new religion, encountered the prejudices and incurred 
the hatred of the heathens. Alexander enriched himself, while the 
apostle (it is well known) laboured with his hands for his own sup¬ 
port. Lastly, Paul wrought his miracles, and preached Christ cruel - 
Jied 5 before the enemies of the Gospel, very many of whom were 
men of learning; while the Pontian juggler exhibited his wonders 
only before those who were thorough believers in the popular sys¬ 
tem : and his nocturnal mysteries were always introduced with an 
avaunt to Atheists, Christians, and Epicureans; none of whom could 
have been piesent at them without exposing themselves to certain, 
danger. 1 

[iv.] But the principal instance noticed by Mr. Hume and his 
copyists, .and which he affirms to^be the best attested in all profane 
histoiy, is that of the-miracle said to have been performed by the 
emperor Vespasian at Alexandria, in Egypt, in curing a blind man 
by means of his spittle, and a man who was lame in his hand by the 
touch of Ins foot. The transaction is thus related by Tacitus: — 
U One of the common people of Alexandria, known to be diseased 
in his eyes, by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom that super¬ 
stitious nation worship above all other gods, prostrated himself before 
toe emperor, earnestly imploring from him a remedy for his blind¬ 
ness, and intreating, that he would deign to anoint with his spittle 
his cheeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his hand, 
requested, by the admonition of the same god, that he might be 
touched by the foot of the emperor. Vespasian at first derided and 
despised their application; afterwards, when they continued to ur«*c 
their petitions, he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation*of 
vanity; at other tunes, by the earnest supplication of the patients, 
and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to hope for sec! 
cess. At length he commanded an inquiry to be made by the phy¬ 
sicians, whether such a blindness and debility were vincible by human 
f, 1 ]' le P 01t the physicians contained various points; that in 

the nWnlfo P ° Wer VIS '°? T " 0t destro y ed ’ but would return, if 
the obstacles were removed; that in the other, the diseased joints 

might be restored, if a healing power were applied; that it was 
perhaps ag reeable to the gods to do this; that the emperor 


was 


1 Campbell on the Miracles, part ij. sect. -1, 


pp. 153—161. 
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elected by divine assistance; lastly, that the credit of the success 
would be the emperor’s, the ridicule of the diappointment would fall 
upon the patients. Vespasian, believing that every thing was in the 
power of his fortune, and that nothing was any longer incredible, 
whilst the multitude which stood by, eagerly expected the event, 
with a countenance expressive of joy, executed what he was desired 
to do. Immediately the hand was restored to its use, and light re¬ 
turned to the blind man. They, who were present, relate both these 
cures, even at this time, when there is nothing to be gained by 
lying.” 1 

Such is the narrative of the historian, and how little the miracles 
related by him are intitled to credibility, will easily appear from the 
following cosiderations: — 1 . Supposing the fact of this application 
to Vespasian to have really taken place as Tacitus relates, the design 
of them was both political and interested: it was to give weight to 
*.the authority of Vespasian, then recently elevated to the throne of 
imperial Rome by the great men and the army, and to induce the 
belief that his elevation was approved by the gods. Not so the 
miracles of Christ and the apostles, which alike exposed their pro¬ 
perty and their persons to ruin. 2. Tacitus did not write from, 
ocular inspection and personal examination of the men; but, twenty- 
seven years afterwards , wrote from hearsay at Rome, an account of 
transactions which had taken place at Alexandria in Egypt: on the 
contrary, the narratives of the Christian miracles were published in 
the very countries, and almost immediately after the time, when the 
miracles had actually been wrought, and when many persons were 
living who had witnessed them. 3. Though Tacitus mentions the 
miracles of Vespasian, he does not say that he saw them, or even 
believed that they were performed; nay, he very plainly insinuates 
that he did not believe them to be real. 4. The diseases were not 
absolutely incurable; this is manifest from the declarations of the 
physicians, who told Vespasian that the sight of the blind man was 
not extinct, and that the lame man’s joints might recover their 
strength; and between whom, the emperor, and the patients, the 
whole seems to have been concerted. But the miracles wrought by 
Christ were performed on diseases and other cases which no human 
skill could relieve. 5. Lastly, consider the witnesses. — The miracles 
of Vespasian were not (like the Christian miracles) performed in the 
presence of acute and inveterate adversaries, who ..scrutinised thetn 
with the utmost rigour, and yielded a reluctant acknowledgment of 
their reality: but the witnesses of them were the followers and flat¬ 
terers of Vespasian, and the ignorant and superstitious Alex¬ 
andrians, who were wholly devoted to the worship of Serapis, and to 
Ills interest. 

[v.] The last instance of pagan miracles which we shall notice is 
that of Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean philosopher, who was 
bom about the time of the Christian sera; but whose life was not 


1 Tacitus, Hist, lib, iv. e. ML The same Is also related by Suetonius in Vespasian, e. 8. 
who says (he? man was lame in his kgs f — not in his h(tnd } as iacitus says. 
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written till more than a cenitmj after Ms death by Philostratus, who 
received Ms information partly from report, and partly from the 
commentaries of Damrs, the companion of Apollonius. In this 
work* besides a number of monstrous, ridiculous, and silly wonders, 
Philostratus has related many things which resemble the miracles of 
Jesus, as- that Apollonius cured diseases, expelled daemons, gave 
sight to the blind, raised the dead, ahd foretold numerous remark¬ 
able events. The book of Philostratus was compiled at the request 
of the empress Julia Domna, who hated the Christians: the re¬ 
marks, therefore, which have already been made on the biographers 
of Pythagoras may be applied to him. 1 To which we may add, that 
Apollonius was ridiculed as an impostor by the heathen philosopher 
Lucian, who wrote twenty years before Philostratus, and that no 
use was made of his pretended miracles for the disparagement of 
Christianity until the commencement of the fourth century: when 
Hierocles, governor of Bithyniay a man of learning, and a principal 
instigator of the persecution under Dioclesian, conceived the design 
of showing the futility of the miracles of Christ as proofs of a divine 
mission, by opposing to them other performances equally beyond 
the. reach of human powers, and, as he wished it to be believed, 
equally well authenticated. Hierocles, however, did not attempt 
either to-call in question the genuineness of the books of the New 
Testament, or to deny that miracles were wrought by Jesus Christ: 
and his work, which was founded on the narrative of Philostratus, 
was answered at the time by Eusebius, in a tract that is still extant 
[vi.] The next instance produced by Mr. Hume is the miracle 
pretended to have been wrought at Saragossa, and mentioned by 
the cardinal De Retz. His words, literally translated, are; “ In 
that church they showed me a man, whose business it was to light 
the lamps, of which they have a prodigious number, telling me, that 
he had been seen seven years at the gate with one leg only, I saw 
him.there with two” 2 From this relation it is evident that the 
cardinal did not attach any credit to the story: he did not examine 
the man himself concerning the fact. This miracle indeed was 
vouched by all the canons of the church, and the whole company in 
town were appealed to for a confirmation of it, whom the cardinal 
found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of the 
miracle. But though those ecclesiastics appealed to the company in- 
the town, it is clear from De Retz’s own account that he did not ask 
any man a single question on the subject. It is easy to conceive 
that such a story, managed by the priests and backed by their au¬ 
thority, would obtain credit with the ignorant populace; especially in 
a country where the inquisition was then in full power, — wherethe 
superstitions and prejudices of the people, and the authority of the 
civil magistrate, were all combined to support the credit of such 


[ Campbell on Miracles, pp. 161—169. Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp, 49— 60, Paley’s 
Evidences, vol.i. pp. 351—355. In the Encyclopaedia Metropolitan, vol. x. pp. 619— 
644., there is an able article on the character and pretended miracles of Apollonius 
Tyanmus, in the course of which the subject of miracles is discussed at considerable length. 
2 M6noires du Cardinal de Kctz, Livre iv, l’an 16*54. 
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miracles, —- and where it would not only have been extremely dan¬ 
gerous to make a strict inquiry into them, but even the expressing 
of the least doubt concerning them might have exposed the inquirer 
to the most terrible of all evils and sufferings. 1 

[vii.] The last example of pretended miracles to be adduced-is, 
those reported to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abb& de 
Paris, and in which both Mr. Hume and his copyists in later times 
have exulted, as if they were alone sufficient to destroy the credit of 
the miraculous facts recorded in the Xew Testament. The circum¬ 
stances of these pretended miracles are these : 

While controversies ran high in France between the Jesuits and 
the Jansenists' 2 , about the middle of the eighteenth century, the Abbe 
de Paris, an opulent and zealous Jansenist, gave the whole of his 
income to the poor; and, clothing himself in rags, lay on the 
ground, fed on black bread, water, and herbs, and employed watch¬ 
ings and penances to macerate his body. On his death, in May 
1727, his party canonised him, and pretended that miracles were 
wrought at his tomb ; whither thousands flocked and practised 
grimaces and convulsions in so disorderly and ridiculous a manner, 
that the government of France was at length obliged to put a stop to 
this delusion by ordering the churchyard, in which he was interred, 
to be walled up in January 1732. Accounts of the cures said to 
have been wrought at the Abbe's tomb were collected and published 
by M. de Montgeron, a counsellor of the parliament at Paris, in 
three quarto volumes; which were critically examined, and the 
delusions were exposed as soon as they appeared. On these pre¬ 
tended miracles (which were paralleled with those of Jesus Christ !) 
we may remark, L That they were extolled as real before they were 
subjected to examination; and that, when investigated at first, they 
were tried before persons who were predisposed to favour the Jan¬ 
senists or appellants;—-2* Montgeron, who collected the cures said to 
be wrought at the tomb, produced vouchers for only eight or nine: 
while some continued there for days and even months, without receiv¬ 
ing any benefit: —3. The number, reported to be cured, was but 
small: nor is there any proof that this small number was cured by the 
pseudo-saint's inteicession. Hie imposture of those pretended mi¬ 
racles was detected by the archbishop of Paris in one single instance; 
and the archbishop of Hens and others, in mom than twenty in¬ 
stances, discovered the artifice by which it was supported: — 4*. The 
patients were so affected by their devotion, the place, and the sym¬ 
pathy of the multitude, that many were thrown into convulsions, 
which in certain circumstances might produce a removal of disorders 
occasioned by obstruction : — 5. All who implored the aid of the 
Abbe were not cured i while Christ and the apostles never failed in 
any case, and were never convicted of imposture in a single instance : 
and if was objected at the time, and never refuted by his friends, 
that the prostrations at his tomb produced more diseases than they 

* Campbell on the* pp* 170—181. 

*i ThfcW were a nwt of Umuim Catholics, in Future, who adopted the opinions of Jan* 
seuiuH concerning grace and prtfdestinatioo, which were opposed by the Jesuits. 
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cured: — 8. Christ’s miracles were wrought in a grave and decent, in 
a great but simple manner, becoming one sent of God, without any 
absurd or ridiculous ceremonies, or superstitious observances. But 
the miracles of the Abbe de Paris were attended with circumstances 
that had all the marks of superstition, and which seemed designed 
and fitted to strike the imagination. The earth of his tomb was 
often employed, or the water from the well of his house. Nine days’ 
devotion was constantly used, and frequently repeated again and 
again by the same persons: — 7. All the cures recorded by Mont- 
geron as duly attested, were partial and gradual, and were such as 
might have been effected by natural means. Not one of them teas 
instantaneous . The persons at the Abbe’s tomb never attempted to 
raise the dead, nor Is there any evidence that either the blind or the 
deaf were actually cured there. The notary, who received affidavits 
relative to those miracles, was not obliged to know the names of the 
persons who made them, nor whether they gave in their own or only 
fictitious names: — 8. The cures wrought at the tomb were not inde¬ 
pendent of second causes; most of the devotees had been using 
medicines before, and continued to use them during their applica¬ 
tions to the supposed saint; or their distempers had abated before 
they determined to solicit his help; — 9. Some of the cures attested 
were incomplete , and the relief granted in others was only temporary: 
but the cures wrought by Christ and his apostles were complete and 
permanent: — 10. Lastly, the design of the miracles ascribed to the 
Abbe de Paris was neither Important, nor was it worthy of God. The 
miracles of Christ and of his apostles, as we have already seen, were 
intended to prove the divine authority of the most excellent religion : 
those reported of the Abbe, to answer the purposes of a party. °The 
former answered the end for which they were designed: the latter 
raised a prejudice against Jansenism, and divided its adherents, se¬ 
veral of whom were provoked at the frauds of their party, and bitterly 
reproached and accused each, other. The moment the civil power 
interfered to put an end to the impostures, they ceased : but all the 
powers on earth, both civil and sacerdotal, could not arrest the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity, or put a stop to., the wonderful works wrought 
in confirmation of it. To conclude, with regard to the attestations 
given to Christianity, all was wise, consistent, worthy of God, and 
suited to the end for which it was designed: but the other Is a 
broken Incoherent scheme, which cannot be reconciled to itself nor 
made to consist with the wisdom and harmony of the divine pro¬ 
ceedings. The miracles of Christ, therefore, are indisputably true ; 
but .those ascribed to the Abbe de Paris are totally destitute of 
reality, and are utterly unworthy of belief. 1 


1 Campbell on Miracles, pp. 181—203. Vernet, Traite tie la Verite de la IteljV 
Chrdt, tom, vi, pp. 63—3 35, Leland’s View of the Deistlcai Writers, vol, L p. 319 — 
335. 4th edit. Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp. 123—233. j in pp. 233—236. he lias somo 
observations on the pretended miracles of the French prophets. 
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SECTION III. 

ON PROPHECY. 

I. Prophecy defined .— The highest evidence that can he given of Divine 
Revelation. — II. Difference between the pretended predictions of the 
heathen oracles and the prophecies contained in the Scriptures .— IIL On 
the Use and Intent of Prophecy. — IV. On the Chain of Prophecy .— 
Classification of the Scripture Prophecies .— Class I. Prophecies relating 
to the Jetvish Nation in particular . — 1. Abraham .— 2. IshmaeL — 3. 
Settlement of the Israelites in Canaan •—4. Predictions of Moses relative 
to the sufferings, captivities, and present state of the Jetvs. — 5. Birth of 
Josiah foretold, and his destruction of idolatry •— 6. Isaiah’s Prediction 
of the utter subversion of idolatry among the Jews .— 7« Jeremiah’s Pre¬ 
diction of Zedekicdis captivity and death . — 8. Ezekiel’s Prediction of the 
Calamities of the Jews, inflicted by the Chaldceans . — 9. Daniel's Predic¬ 
tion of the Profanation of the Temple by Autiochics Epiphanes, fyc .— 
10. Hoseds Prediction of the present State of the Jews. — Class II. 
Prophecies relating to the Nations or Empires that were neighbouring to 
the Jews. — 1. Tyre. — 2. Egypt. — 3. Ethiopia . — 4. Nineveh. — 5. 
Babylon . — 6. The four great monarchies . — Class III. Prophecies 
directly announcing the Messiah ; their Number, Variety, and Minute 
Circumstantiality. —1. That the Messiah was to come. —2. The Time .— 
3. The Place (f his Coming . — 4. His Birth and Manner of Life and 
.'Doctrine . ■— 5. His Sufferings and Death. — 6* His Resurrection and 
Ascension .— 7. The Abolition of the Jewish Covenant by that of the 
Gospel •— The Certainty, with which these Prophecies can only be applied 
to Christ .— Class IV.' Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles .— 1. Prophecies of Christ concerning his Death and Resurrec¬ 
tion, the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the Destruction of Jerusalem and 
its Temple, and the Spread of Christianity . —lief illation of objections 
drawn from its rejection by jews and Gentiles, and from the existence 
and prevalence of Moh am medism. — 2. Prophecies of the Apostles con¬ 
cerning * the Corruptions of the Gospel by the Church of Rome, and the 
Spread of Infidelity . — V. Refutation of objections from the alleged 
obscurity of Prophecy .— Concluding observations on the evidence af¬ 
forded by Prophecy. 

i. Prophecy defined. .... 

The various criteria and considerations which have been stated in 
the preceding section, will enable the impartial inquirer to distinguish 
between true and false miracles. We add, that it is equally easy to 
distinguish between true and false prophecies ; for prophecy is a 
miracle of knowledge, a declared ion, or description, or representation 
of something future, berjond the ■power ofhuman sagacity to discern or 
to calculate, and it is the highest evidence that can be given of super¬ 
natural communion with the Deity, and of the truth of a revelation 
from God. 

The knowledge of future events is that object, which man, with 
the greatest desire, has the least ability to attain. By tracing cause 
and'effect in their usual operations, by observing human characters, 
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and by marking present tendencies, lie may form some plausible 
conjectures about the future *• and an experienced politician, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances, interests, and tempers 
both of his own community and of those who are his neighbours, 
will frequently anticipate events with a sagacity and success, which 
bears some resemblance to direct prescience, and excites the asto¬ 
nishment of less penetrating minds. Still, however, he is limited to 
a kind of contact with present circumstances. That which he fore¬ 
sees must have some connection with what he actually beholds, or 
some dependence on it: otherwise his inquiries are vain, and his 
conjectures idle and delusive; and even within those narrow limits, 
how often is his penetration baffled, and his wisdom deceived ! The 
slightest intrusion of uncommon circumstances, the smallest possible 
deviation from rules, which cannot by any means be rendered exact, 
destroys the visionary chain which he has constructed, and exposes 
his ignorance to himself and others. The prescience of the most 
experienced politician, in short, bears a close resemblance to that 
of an experienced general or a skilful chess player. Judging how 
he himself, were he in his adversary’s place, would act in conse¬ 
quence of one of his own movements, he builds upon his adversary’s 
acting in the same manner, when placed in the same circumstances; 
and thence, on the presumption of his thus acting, he provides 
against what he foresees must be the result of it; anticipating in 
this manner the final winding up of the affair, even when he is at a 
considerable distance from its termination. Prescience, then, ol the 
present description, will extend just so far as the principle upon 
which it is built. But the deducing of effects from a combination 
of causes can never be carried forward to any very remote period ; 
because new causes, which themselves again must be combined, will 
perpetually spring up; and consequently, as those new causes are 
as yet unknown, no human sagacity can deduce events from such 
causes. 

To foresee and foretell future events is a miracle of which the 
testimony remains in itself. It is a miracle, because to foresee and 
foretell future events, to which no change of circumstances leads, no 
train of probabilities points, is as much beyond the ability of human 
agents, as to cure diseases with a word, or even to raise the dead, 
which may properly be termed miracles of power. That actions of 
the latter kind were ever performed, can be proved, at a distant 
period, only by witnesses, against whose testimony cavils may be 
raised, or causes for doubt advanced : but the man, who reads a pro¬ 
phecy and perceives the corresponding event, is himself the witness 
of the miracle; he sees that thus it is, and that thus by human means 
it could not possibly have been. A prophecy yet unfulfilled is a 
miracle at present incomplete; and these, if numerous, may be con¬ 
sidered as,the seeds of future conviction, ready to grow up. and hear 
their fruit, whenever the corresponding facts shall be exhibited on 
the theatre of the world. So admirably has this sort of evidence been 
contrived by the wisdom of God, that, in proportion as the lapse of 
ages might seem to weaken the argument derived from miracles long 
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since performed, that very lapse serves only to strengthen the argu¬ 
ment derived from the completion of prophecy. 

If the books of the Old and New Testament be genuine and au¬ 
thentic, that is, were written by the persons to whom they are ascribed, 
and at or about the times when they profess to have been written 
(and these points have already been proved to demonstration,) the 
very numerous predictions which they contain must necessarily be 
divine. For they are a regular chain, extending almost from the 
beginning to the end of time: and many of them relate to events so 
distant, so contingent, and so apparently improbable, that no human 
foresight could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates and cir¬ 
cumstances that require the most exact accomplishment, and some 
are fulfilling to the present time, and before our eyes: so that, though 
this kind of evidence might be rendered doubtful or suspicious, yet 
it is daily accumulating, and gathering strength as it accumulates, 

II. Difference between the pretended predictions of heathen 
oracles and the prophecies contained in the Scriptures. 

When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed end of which is to 
satisfy some trivial curiosity, or abet the designs of some ambitious 
leader, suspicion must necessarily take the alarm. This was evidently 
the character of the antient oracles. However directed, whether by 
evil men or evil spirits, they certainly spoke as they were paid or 
intimidated: and the long continued history of antient times, has 
completely informed us of the practices by which the priests of the 
false gods endeavoured to gain credit for their idols, and profit for 
themselves, by foretelling things to come. 46 But how did they con¬ 
duct this difficult traffic ? Did they make it hazardous as well as 
difficult, by pledging their lives on the truth of their predictions ? 
Far otherwise:—They had very different arts and plans, much 
more compatible with the consciousness of being extremely liable to 
error. In the first place, unless a direct appeal to their inspiration 
was made by direct inquiry, they usually observed a prudent silence. 
They uttered no spontaneous prophecies. In saying nothing, they 
exposed themselves to no detection ; and when they were obliged to 
speak, it was always with sufficient precaution. Obstacles were first 
thrown in the way of inquiry. By magnificent and repeated sacri¬ 
fices, it was rendered extremely expensive. This preliminary had 
a double advantage: it lessened the number of inquirers, and at the 
same time secured abundant advantage to the priests* These sacri¬ 
fices were preceded, attended, and. followed by many prescribed 
ceremonies 1 ; the omission or mismanagement of any one of which 
was sufficient to vitiate the whole proceeding. The gods were not 
at all times in a humour to be consulted. Omens were to be taken, 
and auguries examined, which, if unfavourable in any particular, 
either precluded the inquiry for the present, or required further lus¬ 
trations, ceremonies, and sacrifices' to purify the person who con¬ 
sulted, and rendered him fit to receive an answer from the gods, or 


1 Van Bale, Be Oraculis, tom. L p» 3. 
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to bring their wayward deities to a temper suitable to the inquiry.” 1 
When indeed answers were given, the heathen oracles had no deter¬ 
minate scheme, and related to detached, unconnected events ; while 
the prophecies of Scripture respect one great scheme, and point to 
one person, whose family, country, character, and circumstances, 
they announce, long before he was born. The heathen oracles spoke 
what rulers dictated, or what tended to advance the interest of the 
priests : precepts of morality, and rules of just conduct, were seldom 
— if ever— delivered from the cave, or from the consecrated tripos. 
The purest sentiments prevalent among the pagans, were either 
delivered by the philosopher, (who had no means of enforcing them,) 
or adorned the pages of the poet: while the Hebrew prophets, on 
the contrary, boldly reproved kings, enforced the purest morality by 
the most solemn sanctions, and suffered rather than gained by the 
predictions which they uttered. 2 They did not prophesy in com¬ 
pliance with the wishes or natural propensities of their countrymen; 
but opposed their prejudices, by predicting the impending calami¬ 
ties, the humble state of the Messiah, the rejection of the Jews, and 
the call of the Gentiles. Their prophecies tended to one end ; and 
the total cessation of them, when that end was answered, proves that 
they did not owe their accomplishment to chance or to imposture. 

Further, when no means of evasion remained, the answers given 


1 Dr. Nares’s Connected View of the Prophecies relative to the Christian Church, 
p. 14. 

- “ Happy had it been for the Heathen world, if, upon the subject of morality, their 
oracles had been invariably silent. The few sentiments, which they did deliver, were not 
always grounded upon the severe principles of reason and truth ; they varied with the 
fluctuation of human opinions, and were even accommodated to the prejudices, the pas¬ 
sions, and the vices of their votaries. Nay, they frequently even commanded the grossest 
violations of morality and decorum, and veiled, under the prostituted name of religion, 
the most flagitious and horrible abominations, which have ever been permitted to pollute 
the annals of. the human race. The Prophets of the true God were inspired by the purest 
principles. They actively and invariably exerted themselves in the cause of virtue. The 
system of morality, which they sanctioned, was pure, severe, and founded upon determinate 
and acknowledged principles. They tempered its severity, however, witli t he love of mercy 
and the gentle feelings of benevolence. With all the warmth of zeal, and energy of elo¬ 
quence, they recommended the cause of the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. Neither 
the pomp of station, nor the tyranny of power, could shield the offender from their manly 
and indignant rebukes: and exhibiting a boldness, which, perhaps is unparalleled in the 
whole history of mankind, and which could only be inspired by the confidence of truth 
and the certainty of Divine assistance, they even chastised a powerful monarch for the 
unlawful indulgence of his passions: and openly denounced the vengeance of the High 
Being, by whom they were inspired, against a formidable tyrant, who had murdered for 
the sake of plunder the poor possessor of a neighbouring vineyard. The piety, which 
they required, was not the cold and inefficient duty of an external ritual • it was the reli¬ 
gion of the heart, the controul of the internal feelings of the soul, and an inward and ever 
active persuasion of the existence and providence of an all-judging God. It earnestly 
excited gratitude for his favours, supplication for his forgiveness, and reliance on his pro¬ 
tection. These moral and religious duties were not varied with the progress of civilisation, 
nor made to bend to temporal occurrences, to the will of a favoured monarch, or the ca¬ 
prices of contending parties. They were independent of human events, regular as the 
order of nature, and eternal as the Fountain of inspiration. Their influence was the 
most extensive which the imagination can conceive. They were not calculated to aggran¬ 
dise a favourite state, nor appropriated to the inhabitants of a particular climate ; but they 
were equally useful to all countries, and obligatory on the whole human race.*’ Dr, 
Richards’s Bampton Lectures, for 1800, pp, 241—244, 
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by the heathen oracles were frequently delusive, and capable of quite 
contrary interpretations : and the most celebrated of them concealed 
their meaning in such ambiguous terms, that they required another 
oracle to explain them. Of this ambiguity several authentic instances 
are recorded. Thus, when Croesus consulted the oracle at Delphi 
relative to his intended war against the Persians, he was told that 
he would destroy a great empire. 1 This he naturally interpreted 
of his overcoming the Persians, though the oracle was so framed as 
to admit of an opposite meaning. Croesus made war against the 
Persians, and was ruined; and the oracle continued to maintain its 
credit. The answer given to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, many ages 
after, was of yet more doubtful interpretation, being conceived in 
terms so ambiguous, that it might either be interpreted thus: — I 
say that thou son of JEacus canst conquer the Romans. Thou shall go, 
thou shall return, never shalt thou perish in year 1 * or thus, I say that 
the Romans can conquer thee, son of JEacus. Thou shalt go, thou shall 
never return, thou shalt perish in war. Pyrrhus understood the oracle 
in the former sense; he waged an unsuccessful war with the Romans, 
and was overcome: yet still the juggling oracle saved its credit. 
Another remarkable instance of the ambiguity of the pretended pro¬ 
phets occurs in 1 Kings xxii. 5, 6. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
Ahab, king of Israel, having united their forces against the Syrians, 
in order to recover Ramoth-Gilead, the latter monarch gathered the 
false prophets together, about four hundred men, and said unto them, 
Shall I go against Ramoth-Gilead to battle, or shall Iforbear f And 
they said, Go up, for the Lord shall deliver [if] into the hands of the 
Icing. It is to be observed, that the word [it] is not in the original, 
and that the reply of the pseudo-prophets is so artfully constructed, 
that it might be interpreted either for or against the expedition: as 
thus,— the Lord will deliver (it) Ramoth-Gilead into the Icmg’s 
(Ahab’s) hand; or, the Lord will deliver (Israel) info the kinfs hand, 
that is, into the haucterdfi' the king of Syria. 3 Relying upon this 
ambiguous oracle, the monarchs of Judah and Israel engaged the 
Syrians, and were utterly discomfited. 

Whenever the oracles failed, the priests, who officiated at them, 
were never at a loss for subterfuges for preserving their credit. If 
the event happened not to correspond with the prophecy, It was dis¬ 
covered, when too late, that some indispensable ceremony or observ¬ 
ance had been omitted; that the gods were averse to the inquirer ; 
or that he had not been in a proper state for consulting them. If 
an evil event took place, when a good one had been promised, it was 
the fault of the inquirer. If, on the contrary, the result was more 
favourable than the prediction, this was owing to the intercession of 

Herodotus, lib. i. c. 53. Though the identical words of the oracle have been lost 
from the text of Herodotus, yet they have been preserved by various writers, and particu¬ 
larly by Suidas (Lexicon, voce Kpoieos, tom. ill. p. 382. edit. Kuster.) according to 
whom they run thus, K poicras ‘AAw 8 tafias pLeyahyv apxw KaraXvaei. 

Q The oracle in question has been thus translated . 

Aio te iEaeida Romanos vincere posse. 

Ibis redibis nunquam in bello peribis, 

Dr, A, Clarke on 1 Rings xxii, 15, 
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the priests, to the prayers they had offered, or to"the rites they had 
performed for propitiating the offended powers. But notwithstand¬ 
ing all these and other precautions, the heathen priests succeeded 
very imperfectly in maintaining the credit of the oracles. The wiser 
and more sagacious heathens, especially in later times, held them in 
utter contempt 1 They were ridiculed by the comic poets; and 
the pretendedly inspired priestess was, in several instances, even 
popularly accused of being bribed to prophecy according to the in¬ 
terests of a particular party. Such was the success of false prophecy, 
even with all the aids of art, and a systematic plan of imposture to 
preserve it from detection. 2 

How widely different from these pretended predictions, are the 
prophecies contained in the Scriptures ! They were delivered with¬ 
out solicitation, and pronounced openly before the people: and the 
prophet knew himself by law exposed to capital punishment, if any 
one of his predictions were to be overthrown. The events which 
were foretold, were often both complicated and remote, depending 
on the arbitrary will of many, and arising from a great variety of 
causes, which concurred to bring them to pass. Some of them were 
accomplished shortly after they were delivered; others had their ac¬ 
complishment somewhat later, but the prophets who delivered them 
saw the event. Others again had a more distant object which ex¬ 
ceeded the prophet’s life: but the different events which he foretold 
were so connected together, that the most distant bordered pretty 
nearly upon some others, the accomplishment of which was prepara¬ 
tory to the last. The fulfilment of the first prophecies served to raise 
an expectation of those which were distant; and the accomplishment 
of the last confirmed the first. The predictions of Isaiah will furnish 


1 Tims Aristotle observes with his usual accuracy and penetration, that tl p'etended pro* 
phets express themselves in general language. In a game at odd and even, a man may say, 
whether the number be odd or even, much sooner than what it is; and that such a thing 
will happen, than when* Therefore those who deliver oracles nover define when*” (Aristot, 
Rhet. lib. iii. c. 5. § 4. Op. tom. iv. edit. Bipont.) — Cicero likewise has the following 
remark : te If this be foretold, Who is the pee&on meant and what is the time ? The writer 
has conducted himself so dexterously, that any event whatever will suit \m prophecy, since 
there is no specification of men and times.” (De Divinat. lib.ii. c. 54. Op. tom. xh p, 287. 
edit. Bipont.) , Horace also ridicules with great humour the pompous nothingness of the 
heathen oracles, in the following verses; 

O Laertiade, quicquid dicam, aut erit, aut non; 

Divinare etenim magnus mi hi donat Apollo. Sat. lib. ii. sat. 6. v. 59, 60. 

0 son of Laertes, what I now foretel, will either come to jmss, or it will not; 

For the great Apollo gives me to divine. 

Lastly, Lucian, in his history of Alexander, after relating in what manner that impostor 
pretended to answer the sealed questions delivered to him, without opening the seal, adds : 
— “ Thus he delivered oracles, and gave divine responses, but with great prudence, and 
giving fwrplexed, doubtful, or obscure answers, according to the custom of oracles. Some he 
encouraged; others- he dissuaded, replying as he thought proper. To some he prescribed 
plain remedies and diets, for he knew many useful medicines. But, with respect to the 
hopes (of advancement), the increase of property, and successions to inheritances, he always 
deferred, giving an answer, adding, “All things shall be done wheti X am willing, and when 

my prophet Alexander shall intreat me, and shall offer prayers in your behalf” _It is to be 

observed that this impostor spoke in the name of the god iEsculapius; and that he did 
not give his responses for nothing, his stated price being one drachma and two oboli (about 
IGfd. sterling) for each answer. Luciani Alexander seu Pseudomantis. Op. tom. v, 
pp. 85, 86. edit. Bipont. 

“ Wares on Prophecy, p. 1 6, 
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an Illustration of the correctness of these remarks; and whoever reads 
the prophets with attention will readily find many more instances. 

The kings of Syria and Israel 1 , who separately had done great 
damage to the kingdom of Judah, united together absolutely to de¬ 
stroy it, and came to lay-'siege to Jerusalem. Ahaz, king of Judah, 
and all his subjects, being seized with terror, the prophet Isaiah came 
to him, and publicly assured him that the enterprise of the two kings 
should be frustrated: that in a short time they would both die; and 
that, before a child, that was to be born in about ten months, could 
say, C£ My father and my mother,” Damascus, the capital of Syria, 
and Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, should be subject 
to tlse king of Assyria. Within three short years, the event justified 
the prophecy in all its parts, though it was without any natural pro¬ 
bability. 2 — The destruction of Sennacherib’s -army, together with 
all the minute circumstances of his previous advance, was announced 
by Isaiah a long time before it happened, with this additional cir- , 
cumstance, that such destruction should take place in the night,* and 
that the noise of the thunder that should roll over the Assyrians, 
should be to Jerusalem an harmonious sound, and like a melodious 
concert, because it would be followed with public thanksgivings . 3 
It was these precise and circumstantial predictions that supported 
the hope of Hezekiah, notwithstanding every thing that seemed to 
oppose it. Nor can it excite our astonishment that, after their ac¬ 
complishment, the pious monarch and his people were persuaded that 
Isaiah was a prophet, to whom the Almighty revealed his designs, 
and that he spoke by his command. — In like manner, after the de¬ 
parture of the ambassadors, whom Merodach-Baladan, king of 
Babylon, had sent to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery from 
sickness, the same prophet was commissioned to tell the Jewish 
sovereign that all his treasures (which in the secret pride of his heart 
he had shown to his ambassadors) should be conveyed to Babylon; 
that princes descended from him should be made captives; and that 
they should be employed by the conqueror in menial offices. 4 This 
prediction was apparently contrary to all probability: the kings of 
Babylon and Judah were then allies and united in Interest. The 
former seemed in no respect formidable, when compared with the 
kings of Assyria, whose yoke he had but just shaken off, and to 
whom lie was, perhaps, still tributary : and yet the prophecy is posi¬ 
tive, and Hezekiah entertained no doubt of it. It was literally ac¬ 
complished, and then the Jews hoped for their return from captivity, 
which Isaiah had not only foretold many times, and in the most, 
magnificent terms 5 , but also marked out the conqueror of Babylon, 
and the deliverer of the Jews byname 0 , considerably more than one 
hundred years before Cyrus became king of Persia, and liberated 
the captive Jews. — Lastly, Isaiah clearly declared the ruin of Ba- 


1 Isa. vii. J. D—16. 

*•* Isa. vni, 2— 4. 2 Kings xv. 29, 30. xvi. 9. Isa. viii. 7, 8. 

^ Isa. x. 26. 2H. et seq. xxix. 6—8. xxx. 29. 31, S2. 

4 Compare Isa. xxxix. S- —7. and 2 Kings xx. 

Sue particularly Isa. lii. 2, and xlii, 4. 6 Isa. xllv. and xlv. 
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bylon, after lie had seen, in prophetic spirit, all its splendour and 
glory under Nebuchadnezzar 1 ; and it is astonishing with what ex¬ 
actness all the parts of his predictions were accomplished; so that 
the precise site of Babylon cannot now be ascertained. 

Once more, a large proportion of the Scripture prophecies was 
committed to writing, and preserved in books which were always left 
open to public examination, and all persons were enjoined to peiuse 
them. This Is a test, which the spurious predictions of the heathens 
never could endure. Their oracles were never collected in any au¬ 
thentic records; never brought into one view, with even a pretence 
to prove the prescience of their deities. Certain officers only were 
allowed to superintend them. In Egypt, the oracular books were 
kept by the priests exclusively, and written in a peculiar character: 
and at Rome, the Sibylline books were allowed to be consulted only 
by the quindecemviri, and not even by these privileged few without 
an order from the senate. And when at length a compilation was 
offered to the world, professing to contain the Sibylline oracles, it 
was so gross and clumsy a forgery as never to impose on any man of 
sense, who exerted even the smallest skill in bringing it to the test 

of criticism. 2 ^ # . 

It is a remark, which holds alike in every circumstance of divine 
revelation, that impostors never did attempt to produce their credentials 
in such a manner as the real messengers of God . \ et does the malice 

or the blindness of its opposers continually endeavour to confound 
them. Because there have been lying prophets, the true must be 
suspected ; because there have been false prophets — pretenders to 
Inspiration, therefore they to whom the Spirit of God has truly 
spoken, cannot obtain a candid hearing. Yet, if the things con¬ 
sidered differ most essentially in the mode, in the circumstances, in 
the proof, — in all respects, indeed, except the name, where is the 
candour, or even the common sense, of Involving them in one sen¬ 
tence of rejection ? 3 The false pretensions to prophecy that have ap¬ 
peared in the world, are no more a proof that there never were^true 
predictions, than the circulation of base coin proves that there is no 
pure gold or silver employed in commerce and manufactures. 

III. The Use and Intent of Prophecy may be considered in 
various lights. Some have represented it as designed to meet and 
accommodate the natural anxiety and impatience of men to know 
futurity — to relieve and sooth the troubled mind — to repress the 
vain and forward — to discourage schemes of vice — to support de¬ 
sponding virtue. Some have argued, that prophecy was designed to 
' cherish and promote a religious spirit — to confirm the faith of 
God’s sovereignty and particular providence. Some men, measuring 
the thoughts and ways of God by those of men, have fancied, that 
an obscure people, a carpenter’s son, his birth, and acts, and igno¬ 
minious death, were subjects beneath the attention of the Supreme 

* Isa. xlvii. 1. 7, 8, 9. 12, 13. xiii. 4. 19, 20, 21. et seg. xiv. 22—24. 

2 Dr. Jortin has examined the pretended Sibylline oracles, and has shown that they are 
to be rejected as forgeries and impostures. Remarks on Eccl. Hist. vol. i, pp, 188—217. 

s Hares on Prophecy, p. 22. 
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Ruler; and have substituted, as more becoming objects of prophecy, 
the splendid events, as they supposed, of the rise and fell of king¬ 
doms, and the revolutions of mighty states and empires. But the 
ways of God are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. 
The events which to us appear magnificent and interesting are trivial 
in his sight, and those which we might overlook or despise, form 
the principal figures in the plan of his infinite wisdom and goodness. 
There were intermediate events predicted, as subordinate ends of 
prophecy, as the state and history of Abraham’s, and Jacob’s, and 
David’s family; but the great use and intent of prophecy, to which 
all others were subservient, was to maintain the faith of the Messiah, 
and to prepare the world for his appearance and mediation. At the 
same time, it was calculated to serve as an evidence of the divine 
origin of Scripture. Considering it in this light, we should first 
satisfy ourselves that it was given, not after, but long before the 
events took place : and then carefully compare the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances predicted with the events accomplished. If they cor¬ 
respond, the conclusion is unavoidable, that the prophet was com¬ 
missioned by Omniscience to utter the prophecy, and that it has 
been fulfilled by sovereign and almighty power. Have Jacob and 
Moses, David and Isaiah, Daniel and the other prophets, many 
hundreds of years before, accurately described times, places, cha¬ 
racters, and ends, with their relative circumstances and contingen¬ 
cies ? And have these descriptions been verified in subsequent and 
exactly corresponding events ? — then they must have been divinely 
inspired, and their record and testimony must be true and divine. 
By these prophecies, interspersed with the greater part of the Scrip¬ 
tures both of the Old and New Testament, the sacred writers have 
established their claim to inspiration, that they ham not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables^ but that they spoke and wrote as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost The use and intent of prophecy, then, was to 
raise expectation, and to sooth the mind with hope, — to maintain 
the faith of a particular providence, and the assurance of the Re¬ 
deemer promised, and particularly to attest the divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 1 

IV. On the Chain of Prophecy. 

The prophecies recorded in the Scriptures, respect contingencies 
too wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture or to effect. 
Many of those, which are found in the Old Testament, foretold um< 
expected changes in the distribution of earthly power ; and, whether 
they announced the fall of flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty 
empires, the event has minutely corresponded with the prediction. 
This chain of prophecy is so evident in the Scriptures, that we are 
more embarrassed with the selection and arrangement of them, than 
doubtful of their import and accomplishment. To a superficial ob¬ 
server, they may seem to be without order or connection; but, to a 
well-informed mind, they are all disposed in such a mode and suc¬ 
cession as to form a regular system, all the parts of which harmonise 

1 Dr. Eanken’s Institutes of Theology, pp. 846, 347. See also Bp. Sherlock’s Dis¬ 
courses on the Use and Intent of Prophecy. 
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in one amazing and consistent plan, which runs parallel with the 
history of mankind, past, present, and to come; and furnishes a per¬ 
fect moral demonstration, that the book which contains such pre¬ 
dictive information is indeed divine. The prophecies contained in 
the Scriptures may be referred to four classes, viz. Prophecies relat¬ 
ing to the Jewish nation in particular, — Prophecies relating to the 
neighbouring nations or empires, — Prophecies directly announcing 
the Messiah,—and Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles. 


Class I. 


Prophecies relating to the Jewish nation in particular . 

1. We begin with Abraham, the great progenitor of the Jews. 
At a time when he had no child, and was greatly advanced in years, 
it was foretold that his posterity should be exceedingly multiplied 
above that of other nations. The chief of these predictions arc to 
be found in Gen. xii. 1—3.xlvi. 3, Exod. xxxii. 13. Gen. xiii. 16k 
xv. 5. xvii. 2. 4»—6. xxii. 17. 


The fulfilment of these predictions will be found as it respects the Jews 
(to omit the vast increase of Abraham’s other posterity) in Exod. i. 7. 9.12. 
Numb, xxiii. 10. Deut. i. 10. x. 22. Ezek. xvi. 7. Heb. xi. 12. In less than 
five hundred years after the first of the above predictions was delivered, 
the number of the Israelites amounted to six hundred thousand men, be¬ 
sides women and children : and the Scripture accounts of their numbers 
are so confirmed by the testimonies of profane authors, that no doubt can 
arise as to the exactness of the completion. 

2. Ishmael’s name and fortune were announced before he was 


born; particularly, that his descendants should be very numerous, 
and that he should beget twelve princes. The whole came to pass 
precisely as it was foretold. Compare Gen. xvi. 10—12. xvii. 20. 
and xxv. 12—18. I will make him a great nation , said Jehovah to 
Abraham (Gen. xvii. 20.): and this prediction was accomplished as 
soon as it could be in the regular course of nature. 

From Ishmael proceeded the various tribes of Arabs (also called Sara¬ 
cens, by Christian writers,) who antiently were, and still continue to be, 
a very powerful people. They might, indeed, be emphatically styled a 
great nation, when the Saracens made their rapid and extensive conquests 
during the middle ages, and erected one of the largest empires that ever 
were in the world. He will be a wild man (Gen. xvi. 12.) literally a wild 
ass-man,^ that is as wild as a wild ass : and the account of that animal, in 
Job xxxix. 5—8., affords the best possible description of the wandering 
lawless, and free-booting lives and manners of the Arabs. Who hath sard 
out the wild ass free? or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? Whote 
house I have made the wilderness , and the barren land his dwelling He 
scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regarddh he the ervim of the 
driver. The range of the mountains is his pasture , and he searcheth a fter 
every green thing God himself has sent them out free, and has loosed them 
Irom all political restraint. Ihe same wilderness, in which their ancestor, 
Ishmael, dwelt more than three thousand seven hundred years ago, is still 
their■ habitation , and in the barren land, where no other human beings 
could live, they have their dwellings. They scorn the city, and therefore 
have no fixed habitations. For their multitude, they are not afraid. When 
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they make depreciations on cities, towns, or caravans, they retire into the 
desert with such precipitancy, that all pursuit is eluded ; and in this re¬ 
spect, the crying of the driver is disregarded . They may be said to have 
no lands, and yet the range of the mountains is their pasture; they pitch 
their tents and feed their flocks wherever they please; and they search 
after every green things are continually looking after prey, and seize every 
kind of property that comes in their way* It was further foretold that 
Ishmael’s hand should be against every man, and every mans hand against 
him . Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other antient sovereigns 
vainly attempted to subjugate the wandering Arabs: though they 
had temporary triumphs over some tribes, they were ultimately unsuc¬ 
cessful. From the commencement of the Ishmaelites to the present day, 
they have maintained their independency: and if there were no other 
argument to evince the divine origin of the Pentateuch, the account of 
Ishmael, and the prophecy concerning his descendants, collated with 
their history and manner of life during a period of nearly four thousand 
years, would be sufficient; it may, indeed, be pronounced absolutely 
demonstrative. 1 

3. It was foretold that the Posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, should possess the land of Canaan ; so that, though they 

should be expelled thence for their sins, yet their title should endure, 
and they should be resettled in it, and there continue in peace to 
the end of the world. (See Gen. xii, 7. xiii. 14, 15. 17. xv. 18, 19, 
20, 21. Exod. iii. 8.17- Gen. xvii. 7, 8.) In unison also with these 
original promises, are the predictions, that this land of Canaan 
should be to the children of Israel an everlasting possession. (See 
Dent. xxx. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Jer. xxx. 3.) 

The completion of these predictions has been as remarkable and exact 
as the predictions themselves. (See Numb. xxi. Deut. ii. and Josh, iii.) 
The Israelites enjoyed this land for above a thousand years; and, when 
for their wickedness, God sent the tribes of Judah and Benjamin into 
captivity, he declared it should be but for seventy years, which accord¬ 
ingly was true; and they continued six hundred years together, till by 
their rejection and murder of the Messiah they were again doomed to a 
more lasting captivity, begun by Titus Vespasian, and continued to this 
day. And though the ten tribes carried away captive by Shalmaneser, 
and the body of the two tribes by Titus, are not now in Canaan; yet 
since the period of their final restoration is not yet come, their present 
case is so far from being an objection against these antient prophecies 
before us, that it would be a great one against the others, if it were so. 
And. he who considers that the prediction, now under consideration, has 
hitherto been exactly fulfilled in all the periods already past, cannot doubt 
of the fulfilling of what remains to come in its proper season, and will not 
question but that God will ultimately and completely, as he promised, 
give to the seed of Abraham all the land of Canaan for an everlasting 
possession. See Ezek. xxxvii. 25. 

4. The twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy con¬ 
tains a series of most striking predictions relative to the Jews, which 
are fulfilling to this very day. Bp. Newton and Dr. Graves have 


i For a full account and exposition of the prophecies concerning Ishmael, see Bp* 
Newton V second 'Dissertation. 
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shown Its accomplishment at great length. 1 To specify a very few 
particulars : 

(1.) Moses foretold that they should he removed into all the king¬ 
doms of the earth, — cc scattered among all people, from one end of the 
earth, even unto the other, —fnd no ease or rest, — he oppressed and 
crushed always — he left few in number among the heathen,—pine 
away in their iniquity in their enemies’ land, — and become an astonish¬ 
ment, a proverb, and a hy e-word unto all nations” 

These predictions were literally fulfilled during their subjection to the 
Chaldgeans and Romans; and, in later times, in all nations where they have 
been dispersed. Moses foretold that their enemies would besiege and 
take their cities; and this prophecy was fulfilled by Shishak king of Egypt, 
Shalmaneser king of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
gosius and Herod, and finally by Titus. 

(2.) Moses foretold that such grievous famines should prevail during 
those sieges, that they should eat the fesh of their sons and daughtcrs. 

This prediction was fulfilled about six hundred years after the time of 
Moses, among the Israelites, when Samaria was besieged by the king oi 
Syria; again, about nine hundred years after Moses, among the Jews, 
during the siege of Jerusalem before the Babylonish captivity ; and finally, 
fifteen hundred years after his time, during the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 

,(3.) Though the Hebrews were to he as the starsof heaven for multi¬ 
tude, Moses predicted that they should he few in number. 

This prophecy was literally fulfilled in the last siege of Jerusalem, in 
which Josephus tells us that an infinite multitude perished by famine; 
and he computes the total number who perished by it and by the war in 
Jerusalem, and other parts of Judaea, at one million two hundred and forty 
thousand four hundred and ninety, besides ninety-nine thousand two 
hundred who were made prisoners, and sold unto their enemies for bondmen 
and bondivomen : and after their last overthrow by Hadrian, many thou¬ 
sands of them were sold; and those, for whom purchasers could not be 
found (Moses had foretold that no man would buy them) were transported 
into Egypt, where multitudes perished by shipwreck or famine, or were 
massacred by the inhabitants. Since the destruction of Jerusalem, they 
have been scattered among all nations, among whom they have found no 
case , nor have the soles of their feet had rest; they have been, oppressed and 
spoiled evermore , especially in the east, where the tyranny exercised over 
them is so severe, as to afford a literal fulfilment of the prediction of 
Moses, that thy life shall hang in doubt before thee , and thou shalt fear day 
and night, and shall have none assurance of thy life. (Deut. xxviii. 66.)* 2 


1 Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, voh i. diss. vii. Dr. Graves on the Pentateuch, 
vol. ii. pp. 417—443. See also Mr. Kett’s History, the Interpreter of Prophecy, vol. i. 

pp. 87—122. 

2 1<£ The condition of the Jews in Palestine is more insecure, and exposed to insult and 
exaction, than in Egypt and Syria, from the frequent lawless and oppressive conduct of 
the governors and chiefs.” (Game’s Letters from the East, p. $05.) The Rev. Mr. Jow- 
ett, speaking of the actual state of the Jews in the east, relates the following circumstances, 
(on the authority of a gentleman, who had for some years been the British consul at Tripoli,) 
which strikingly illustrate the accomplishment of prophecy, as well as the state of degra¬ 
dation in which the Jews there live. “ The life of a man seems to be there valued no 
more than the life of a moth. If the Bey has a fear or jealousy of any man, he sends 
some one to put a pistol to his head and shoot him. If it happens to be a Christian, 
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Yet, notwithstanding all their oppressions, they have still continued a 
separate people, without incorporating with the natives; and they ham 
become an astonishment and a bye-word among all the nations, whither 
they have been carried, since their punishment has been inflicted. The 
very name of a Jew has been used as a term of peculiar reproach and 
infamy. Finally, it was foretold that their plagues should he wonderful, 
even great plagues, and of long continuances, And have not their plagues 
continued more than seventeen hundred years ? In comparison of them, 
their former captivities were very short :• during their captivity in Chaldaea, 
Ezekiel and Daniel prophesied; but now they have no true prophet to 
foretel the end of their calamities. What nation has suffered so much, 
and yet endured so long ? What nation has subsisted as a distinct people 
in their own country, so long as the Jews have done, in their dispersion 
into all countries ? And what a standing miracle is thus exhibited to the 
world, in the fulfilment, at this very time, of prophecies delivered consi¬ 
derably more than three thousand years ago ! What a permanent attest¬ 
ation is it to the divine legation of Moses ! 

5. Josiah was prophetically announced, by name, three Hundred 
and sixty-one years before the event (1 Kings xiii. 2.) by a prophet, 
who came out of Judah on purpose to denounce the judgments^ of 
God upon the priests of the altar, and upon the altar itself, which 
Jeroboam had then recently erected at Bethel. 

The delivery of this prediction was accompanied with two miracles; 
one wrought upon Jeroboam, by the drying up of his hand, which he had 
raised against the prophet, at whose prayer it was restored to him again; 
the other miracle was performed upon the altar by rending it and pouring 
the ashes from it. The fulfilment of this prophecy was no less remark¬ 
able, plainly showing it to be, —not from man, but from God. (2 Kings 
xxxiii. 15.) 

6. Isaiah predicted the utter subversion of idolatry among the 
Jews. (ii. 18—21.) 

On their return from the Babylonish captivity, more than two hundred 
years afterwards, they were perfectly cured of this strange infatuation.**-*- 
The same prophet foretold, that general distress and ruin would befall 
the Jewish people, on account of their extreme wickedness: and within 
two hundred years afterwards, the calamities denounced overtook them. 
(Isaiah iii. 1—14. compared with 2 Chron. xxxvi.y On the capture, 


remonstrance is made by the consul of his nation : the Bey is quite ready to give satisfac¬ 
tion : he sends some one to shoot the first agent of his cruelty; and then, with an air of 
great regret, asks the consul if he is satisfied; if not, he is ready to give him satisfaction 
still further. But if the object of his wrath be a Jew, no one would think of demanding 
satisfaction for his death. This people feel the curse in full, that, among the nations where 
they are scattered, they should find no ease, and; have none assurance of their life. They 
are known, by their being compelled to wear a particular dress, which they sometimes 
change in their own houses, on occasion of their merry-makings; but even in these they 
are not free, the Moors exercising the privilege of free ingress at any time. When a 
vessel comes into port, the merchant (a Mahomedan) compels every Jew, whom he meets 
by the way, to come and help in unlading, carrying, &c. ; nor do they dare to resist. 
(Jowett’s Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, p. 231. London, 1822. 8vo. ^ See 
also his Christian Researches in Syria, pp. 232—234. London, ! 825. 8vo.) ^ Nor is the 
situation of the Jews in Persia much better. “ It is disgusting, says a recent intelligent 
traveller, “ to sec the way in which the Persians abuse and oppress the unfortunate Is¬ 
raelites. When a Persian wishes to have the snow cleaned from his flat-roofed house, he goes 
Into a street, and catches a Jew, and obliges him to perform the office. For the murder 
of a Jew, a Persian has only to cut round a finger, so as to draw blood, and the offence is 
expiated.” Alexander's Travels from India to England, p. 1^8. London, 1827, 4to, 
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however, of Jer usalem by the dialdmans, a few poor persons were left to 
till the land, precisely as Isaiah had prophesied. (Isa. xxiv. 13, 14. com¬ 
pared with Jer. xxxix. 10.) 

7. Jeremiah foretold the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
captivity of the Jews by him, in so remarkable and solemn a manner, 
that it was notorious to all the neighbouring nations. 

o O 

According to the custom of delivering prophecies by visible signs, as 
well as words, he sent bonds and yokes “ to the kings of Edom, Moab, 
the Ammonites, Tyre, and Zidon, by the hand of the messengers which 
came to Jerusalem (from these several kings) unto Zedekiah king of 
Judah and foretold, u that all these nations should serve Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and his son, and his son’s son,” (xxvii. 3—7.) — And the Jews put 
him in prison for this prophecy; where he was kept, when Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar took the city, and set him at liberty, (xxxix. 11 — 14.) This pro¬ 
phet was opposed and contradicted by several false prophets, wlio pro¬ 
phesied deceitful and flattering delusions to the people, persuading them 
that no evil should come upon them; of whom Jeremiah foretold, that 
Hananiah should die that same year in which he uttered his false prophe¬ 
cies (Jer. xxviii. 16,17.), and that Ahab the son of Ivolaiah, and Zedekiah 
the son of Maaseiah should be taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and slain 
in the sight of the people of Judah, and roasted in the fire (xxix.21,22.)— 
And thus distinctly foretelling the time and manner of the death of those 
false prophets, he vindicated his own prophecies, which were at first so 
unwillingly believed, beyond all contradiction. But that which seemed 
most strange, and was most objected against, in the prophecies of Jere¬ 
miah, was his prediction concerning the <death of Zedekiah; in which 
he and Ezekiel were thought to contradict each other.—Jeremiah pro¬ 
phesied in Jerusalem, at the same time when Ezekiel prophesied in Ba¬ 
bylon, and concerning the same things ; and Jeremiah’s prophecy was 
sent to the captives in Babylon, and Ezekiel’s to the inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem. Now these two prophets, writing of the captivity of Zedekiah, 
enumerate all the circumstances of it between them, in such a manner, 
that they were believed to contradict each other; and thus the expect¬ 
ation and attention of the people was the more excited to observe the 
fulfilment of their prophecies. (Compare Jer.xxxiv.2— 1 7.and Ezek.xii.13.) 
— Jeremiah said that he should see the king of Babylon, and be carried 
to Babylon : Ezekiel, that he should not see Babylon : Jeremiah, that lie 
should die in peace, and be buried after the manner of his ancestors ; 
Ezekiel, that he should die at Babylon. And if we compare all this with 
the history, nothing ever was more punctually fulfilled: for Zedekiah saw 
the king of Babylon, who commanded his eyes to be put out, before he 
was brought to Babylon ; and he died there, but died peaceably, and 
was suffered to have the usual funeral solemnities. (Jer. xxxix. 4. 7, 
2 Kings xxv. 6, 7.) Therefore both prophecies proved true in the event, 
which before seemed to be inconsistent. And so critical an exactness in 
every minute circumstance, in prophecies delivered by two persons, who 
were before thought to contradict each other, was such a conviction to 
the Jews,, after they had seen them so punctually Fulfil Jed, in their captivity, 
that they could no longer doubt but that both were from God. 

While Ezekiel was a captive in Ch aid sea, lie prophesied that 
the Jews, who still remained in Judaea, should be severely chastised 
for their wickedness; that one third part of them should die with the 
pestilence and famine; that another third part should parish by the 
sword,* and that the remainder should be scattered into all the winds* 
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and that even then the swore! should follow them* In a very few years 
all these evils came upon them by the hand of the Chaldaeans . 1 
' 9. The Profanation of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
together with his death, and a description of his temper, and even of 
his countenance, was clearly foretold by Daniel, four hundred and 
eight years before the accomplishment of his prediction. (Dan. viii.) 
He likewise prophesied the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, the 
desolation of that city, and also of Judaea, and the cessation of the 
Jewish sacrifices and oblations, (ix. 26, 27.) The accomplishment 
of these predictions is attested by all history. 

10. Lastly, Hosea foretold the present State of the people of 
Israel, in these remarkable words : — They shall he wanderers among 
the nations* (ix. 17.) 

The preceding are only a small number in comparison of the 
multitude of predictions (nearly two hundred) that might have been 
adduced; and which refer: to the Israelites and Jews, and other 
descendants of Abraham. We now proceed to 

Class II. 

Prophecies relating to the nations or empires that were neighbouring 

to the Jews . 

1. Tyre was one of the most flourishing and opulent cities of 
antient times. The inhabitants became very wicked and abandoned ; 
and the Hebrew prophets were commanded to foretel its ruin. At 
the time their predictions were uttered, the city was extremely pros¬ 
perous, successful in commerce, and abounding in riches and glory. 
These predictions were extremely minute and circumstantial 2 3 ; and 
announced that the city was to be taken and destroyed by the Chal- 
dseans, (who, at the time of the delivery of the prophecy, were an 
inconsiderable people,) and particularly by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon ; that the inhabitants should flee over the Mediterranean 
into the adjacent islands and countries, and even there should not 
find a quiet settlement; that the city should be restored after seventy 
years, and return to her gain and merchandise; that it should be 
taken and destroyed a second time; that the people should, in time, 
forsake their idolatry, and become converts to the worship and true 
religion of God; and finally, that the city should be totally destroyed, 
and become a place only for fishers to spread their nets upon. All 
these predictions were literally fulfilled 0 : for want of room, we are 
compelled to notice here only those predictions' which denounce its 
utter destruction. 

Thus saith the Lord God ,, behold I am against thee , 0 Tyrus*, and 
will cause many nations to come up against thee , as the sea causeth his 
warns to come tip; and they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus and break 


i Ezek. v. 12. and viii. and, for the fulfilment, see Prideaux’s Connection, parti, 
book i. sub anno 588. vol. i. pp. 80—84. 8th edit. 

s See Isa. xxiii. Jer. xxv. Ezck. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. Amos i. 9, 10. Zech. ix. 1 —8. 

3 See a copious illustration of them in Bp. Newton’s eleventh Dissertation, and in 
Itollm’s Antient History, book xv. sect. 6* vol. v. pp. 94*—102. 
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down her towers; I will also scrape her dust from, her, and make her 
like the top of a rock. It shall he a place for the spreading of nets in 
the midst of the sear for I have spoken it, saith the Lord God. (Ji,zek. 

xxyJ, 3 _ 5 .) To show the certainty of the destruction, the prophet 

repeats it: (ver. 14.) I will make thee like the top of a rock ; thou shalt 
he a place to spread nets upon ; thou shalt he built no more, Jor 1 the 
Lord have spoken it. And again, I will make thee a terror, and thou 
shalt be no more; though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never he 
found again, saith the Lord God. (ver. 21.) All they that know thee 
among the people, shall he astonished at thee; thou shalt he a terror, and 
never shalt thou he any more, (xxviii. 19.) 

These various predictions received their accomplishment by degiees. 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the old city ; and Alexander the Great em¬ 
ployed its ruins and rubbish in making a causeway from the cont.nent to 
the island whereon it had been erected, both of which were henceforth 
:oi n ed together. “ It is no wonder, therefore, as a learned traveller has 
remarked 1 , “ that there are no signs of the antient city; and as it is a 
sandy shore, the face of every thing is altered, and the great aqueduct m 
many parts is almost buried in the sand." So that, as to this part of the 
city; the prophecy has literally been fulfilled, “Thou shalt be bu.lt no 
more : though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again. 

It may be questioned, whether the new city ever after arose to that 
height of power, wealth, and greatness, to which it was elevated m the 
times of Isaiah and Ezekiel. It received a great blow from Alexander, 
not only by his taking and burning the city, but much more by his 
building of Alexandria in Egypt, which in time deprived it of much of its 
trade, and thus contributed more effectually to its rum. It had the mis¬ 
fortune afterwards of changing its masters often, being sometimes m the 
hands of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, and sometimes of the Selcucidae, 
kings of Syria, till at length it fell under the dominion of the Homans. 
It was taken by the 2 Saracens about the year of Christ 639, in the reign 
of Omar their third emperor. It was retaken by the' 1 Christians during 
the time of the holy war, in the year 1124*, Baldwin, the second of that 
name, being then king of Jerusalem, and assisted by a fleet of the Vene¬ 
tians. From the 4 Christians it was taken again, in the year 1289, by the 
Mamelukes of Egypt, under their Sultan Alphix, who sacked and razed 
this and Sidon, and other strong towns,^ in order that they might never 
afford any harbour or shelter to the' Christians. From the Mamelukes it 
was again taken in the year 1516, by Selim, the ninth emperor of the 
Turks; and under their dominion it continues at present. But, alas, how 
fallen/how changed from what it was formerly! For, from being the 
centre of trade, frequented by all the merchant ships of the east and 
west, it is now become a heap of ruins, visited only by the boats of a few 
poor fishermen. So that as to this part likewise of the city, the pro¬ 
phecy has literally been fulfilled. I mil make thee like the top of a rock; 
thou shalt he a place to spread nets upon. 6 

How utterly this once flourishing city is now destroyed, agreeably 

l Bp. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol ii. pp. 81, 82. 

* Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 340. 

s Abul-Pharajii Hist. Dyn. 9. p. 25 0. Vers. Pocockii. Savage’s Abridgment: of 
Knolles and Rycaut, vol. i. p* 26. . , 

4 Savage’s Abridgment, vol. i. p. 95. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol, iu 
book i. chap. 23. p. 83, 

6 Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol. h pp. 198. edit, 1793. 
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to the divine predictions, every traveller attests who has visited its 
site. We select two or three of the most striking. 

Dr. Shaw, who travelled in the former part of the last century, says, “I 
visited several creeks and inlets, in order to discover what provision there 
might have been formerly made for the security of their vessels. Yet 
notwithstanding that Tyre was the chief maritime power of this country, 

I could not observe the least token of either cothon or harbour that could 
have been of any extraordinary capacity. The coasting ships, indeed, 
still find a tolerable good shelter from the northern winds under the 
southern shore, but are obliged immediately to retire, when the winds 
change to the west or south: so that there must have been some better 
station than this for their security and reception* In the N. N. E. part 
likewise of the city, we see the traces of a safe and commodious bason, 
lying within the walls; but which at the same time is very small, scarce 
forty yards in diameter. Neither could it ever have enjoyed a larger 
area, unless the buildings which now circumscribe it, were encroachments 
upon its original dimensions. Yet even this port, small as it is at present, 
is notwithstanding so choaked up with sand and rubbish, that the boats 
of those poor fishermen, who now and then visit this once renowned em¬ 
porium, can with great difficulty only he admitted .” 1 

££ This city,” says Maundkell, who travelled nearly about the same 
time, “ standing in the sea upon a peninsula, promises at a distance 
something very magnificent. But when you come to it, you find no 
similitude of that glory, for which it was so renowned in antient times, 
and which the prophet Ezekiel describes, chap. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. On 
the north side it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle; besides which 
you see nothing here, but a mere Babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, 
&c., there being not so much as one entire house left: its present inha¬ 
bitants are only a few poor wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, 
and subsisting chiefly upon fishing, who seem to be preserved in this place 
by divine providence, as a visible argument how God has fulfilled his 
word concerning Tyre, viz. that it should be as the top of a rock , a place 
for fishers to dry their nets on.” 2 

“ Of this once powerful mistress of the ocean,” says a recent traveller, 
te there now exist scarcely any traces. Some miserable cabins, ranged in 
irregular lines, dignified with the name of streets, and a few buildings of 
a rather better description, occupied by the officers of government, com¬ 
pose nearly the whole of the town. It still makes, indeed, some lan¬ 
guishing efforts at commerce, and contrives to export annually to Alex¬ 
andria cargoes of silk and tobacco, but the amount merits no consideration. 
— 4 The noble dust of Alexander, traced by the imagination till found 
stopping a beer-barrel l would scarcely afi’ord a stronger contrast of 
grandeur and debasement than Tyre, at the period of being besieged by 
that conqueror, and the modern town of Tsour erected on its ashes .” 3 

2 . Egypt was one of the most antient and powerful kingdoms in 
former ages: and at one period is said to have contained eighteen 
thousand cities and seventeen millions of inhabitants. The revo¬ 
lutions and state of this kingdom were minutely described by the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 4 The last mentioned 
prophet, among other most striking denunciations, expressly says, 

i Shaw’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 3d edit. 

s Maundrell’s Travels, p. 48. 

3 Jollille’s Letters from Palestine, p. 13. 1820. 8vo. 

4 gee Isa. xix. Jer. xliii. 8—IS. and xlvi. and Ezck, chapters xxix,—xxxii. 
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that Egypt shall he the basest of kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself 
any more above the nations: for 1 will dimmish them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations . I will make the land of Egypt utterly 
waste and desolate, from the tower of Syene even unto the border of 
Ethiopia . The pride of her power shall come down * from the tower 
of Syene shall they fall in it by the sword: And I will make the rivers 
dry, and sell the land into the hand of the wicked, and I will make the 
land waste, and all that is therein, by the hand of strangers , 1 will also 
destroy the idols, and I will cause their idols to cease out of Noph (or 
Memphis, Ezek.xxix. 15. 10. xxx. 6. 12, 13.). 

It is now upwards of two thousand four hundred years since this pro¬ 
phecy was delivered : and what likelihood or appearance was there, that 
so great a kingdom, so rich and fertile a country, should for so many 
ages bow under a foreign yoke, and never during that long period be able 
to recover its liberties, and have a prince of its own to reign over them ? 
But as is the prophecy, so is the event. For, not long afterwards, Egypt 
was successively attacked and conquered by the Babylonians and 'Per¬ 
sians : on the subversion of the Persian empire by Alexander, it became 
subject to the Macedonians, then to the Romans, and after them to the 
Saracens, then to the Mamelukes, and is now a province of the Turkish 
empire : and the general character of its inhabitants is a compound of 
baseness, treachery, covetousness, and malice. 1 Syene is in ruins; and 
the idols of Egypt are scattered. And all modern travellers attest that 
the numerous canals with which this country was antiently intersected, 
are (with the exception of a few in Lower Egypt) now neglected. The 
consequence is, that a very large proportion of the country is abandoned 
to sand and to unfruitfulness, while the effect is a fulfilment of the threat¬ 
ening, I mil make her rivers dry . The annual supply of enriching and 
fertilising water being now lost to an immense tract of country on both 
sides of the Nile, sand, the natural soil, prevails; vegetation, which once 
bound together the earth by the roots and fibres of grass, is burnt up. 
And what was once a fruitful field, has become desolate, overwhelmed by 
flying blasts of sand, and consigned to ages of solitude. 2 


3. Ethiopia was a very considerable kingdom of Africa, border- 
Ing upon Egypt. Its doom was denounced by the prophets Isaiah 
and Ezekieland Nahum, after its accomplishment, declares what 
that doom was. —Art thou better, says he to Nineveh, than populous 
No, that was situate among the rivers, that had wafers round about it, 
whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was from the sea P Ethiopia 
and Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite; Put and Lubhn were 
thy helpers . Yet was she carried, away, she went into captivity ; her 
young children al$o> were dashed in pieces at the top of all the 'streets: 
and they cast lots for her honourable men . (Nab. iii, 8—10.) 

Ethiopia was invaded and most cruelly ravaged by Sennacherib Idlin' of 
Assyria, or Esarh addon. his son, and also by Camhyses king of Persia. 
About the time.of our Saviour’s birth, the Romans ravaged part of tins 
country; and since the subversion of their empire, it has been ravaged 
successively by the Saracens, Turks, and Giagas. 


‘ Jhe prophecies concerning Egypt are minutely considered and illustrated by Bp. 
Newton m his twelfth Dissertation. * 1 

9 Jowett's Christian Researches, p, 164. 

3 See Isa. xviii, 1—6, xx, 3—5. xliii. 3. Ezek, xxx. '1—6. 
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4. Nineveh was the metropolis of the Assyrian empire, an exceed* 
ing great city, according to the prophet Jonah (iii. 3.), whose state¬ 
ment is confirmed by profane historians, of three days’ journey in 
circuit, and containing a population of more than six hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Though the Ninevites repented at the 
preaching of Jonah, yet that repentance was of no long continuance: 
for soon after, Nahum predicted not only the total destruction of 
that city, which was accomplished one hundred and fifteen years 
afterwards, but also the manner in which it was to be effected. 
While they were folden together as thorns, they mere devoured as the 
stubble frill dry. (i, 10.) 

The Medians, under the command of Arbaces, being informed of the 
negligence and drunkenness that prevailed in their camp, assaulted them 
by night, and drove such of the soldiers as survived the defeat, into the 
city. The gates of the river shall be opened, and the palace shall be dis¬ 
solved ; which, Diodorus Siculus informs us, was literally fulfilled. And 
its utter destruction, foretold by Nahum (i. 8, 9. ii. 8—13. iii. 17—19.) 
and Zephaniah (ii, 13—-15.), has been so entirely accomplished, that no 
vestiges whatever have remained of it; nay, even its very site cannot be 
ascertained. Such an utter end has been made of it, and such is the truth 
of the divine predictions. 1 

5. Concerning Babylon, it was foretold that it should be shut up 
by the Medes, Elamites, and other nations (Isa. xiii. 4. Jer.li. 7.); 
that the river Euphrates, should be dried up (Isa. xliv. 27. Jer. 1. 38. 
li. 36.); and that the city should be taken by surprise during the time 
of a feast, when all her rulers and mighty men were drunken. (Jer. 1. 
24. li. 39. 57.) 

All which was accomplished when Belshazzar and his thousand princes, 
who were drunk with him at a great feast, were slain by Cyrus’s soldiers 
(men of various nations) after Cyrus had turned the course of the Eu¬ 
phrates, which ran through the midst of Babylon, and so drained its 
waters, that the river became easily fordable for his soldiers to enter the 
city. Further, it was particularly foretold, that God would make the 
country a possession for the bittern 2 , and pools of water (Isa. xiv. 23.); 
which was accordingly fulfilled, by the country being overflowed, and 
becoming boggy and marshy, in consequence of the Euphrates being 
turned out of its course in order to take the city, and never restored to 
its former channel. Could the correspondence of these events with the 
predictions be the .result of chance? But suppose these predictions were 
forged after the event, can the following also have been written after the 
event, or with any reason be ascribed to chance ? 

The wild beasts of the desert shall dwell there,—and the owls shall dwell 
therein ; and it shall be no more inhabited for ever , neither shall it be dwelt 


* Bp. Newton, vol. I. Biss. ix. 

2 The Hon. Capt. Keppel, who visited the ruins of Babylon in the year 1824, thus 
describes the scene: — 44 As far as the eye could reach, the horizon presented a broken 
line of mounds : the whole of this place was a desert flat ; the only vegetation was a small 
prickly shrub thinly scattered over the plain, and some patches of grass, where the water 
had lodged in pools, occupied by immense flocks of bitterns : so literally has the prophecy 
of Isaiah been fulfilled respecting devoted Babylon, that it should be 4 swept with the 
bosom of destruction,’ that it should be made 4 a possession for the bittern and pools of 
water,’ ” Narrative of a Journey from India to England, vol. L p. 125. (London, 1827. 
8vo.) In pp. 171—188, Capt. Keppel has described the present state of the ruins of Baby Ion, 
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in from generation to generation. As God overthrew Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah, and the neighbouring cities thereof, — so shall no man dwell there, 
neither shall any son of man dwell therein, — They shall not take of thee 
a stone for a corner, nor a stone for foundations; but thou shall be de¬ 
solate for ever, saiih the Lord . — Babylon shall become heaps, a dwelling 
place for dragons, an astonishment and an hissing, without an inhabitant, 
— Babylon shall sink and shall not rise from the evil that I will bring 
upon her, Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, — shall be as when God over¬ 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah, It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there, neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild beasts of 
the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be fidl of doleful creatures ; 
and owls shall dwell there, — and dragons in their pleasant places , 1 

It is astonishing with what exactness these various predictions have 
been accomplished. After its capture by Cyrus, it ceased to be a me¬ 
tropolis. It was afterwards dispeopled by the erection of the new cities 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, (r. c. 293,) which were built with this design 
in its neighbourhood, and which completed the ruin and desolation of 
Babylon, — a desolation that continues to this day . ,J 

6. Daniel predicted the fate of the Four Great Monarchies, 
viz. the subversion of the Babylonian empire by the Medo-Persians, 
and of the Persian empire by the Grecians under Alexander the Great; 
the division of his empire into four parts which accordingly took place 
after the death of Alexander: and the rise of the Romans, who 
were to reduce all other kingdoms under their dominion, and form 
one vast empire, that was to be different from all former kingdoms. 

The Romans did arise, and reduce all other kingdoms under their 
dominion; and did actually form one vast republic, which was di fie rent 
from all other governments that had preceded it. 5 The prophecies of 
Daniel, and his history of the four monarchies, are so exactly parallel, 
that the celebrated infidel Porphyry, in the second century, could only 
evade the force of them by asserting, contrary to all evidence, that they 
were written long after the events : which is as absurd as if any one 
should maintain that the works of Virgil were not written under Augustus, 
but after his time; for the book of Daniel was as public, as widely dis¬ 
persed, and as universally received as any book could ever possibly be. 

Here let us .pause, and consider the series of predictions exhibited 
in the preceding pages, which indeed form , only a small part in com¬ 
parison of those which might have been adduced. Let the reader 
carefully and impartially survey them, and contrast them with their 
respective accomplishments; and let him then say, whether the pro¬ 
phecies clo not contain information more than human ? Not to dwell 
on general prophecies, let him select the five first of those contained 
in this ^ second class, and compare and meditate fully on these five 
predictions... “ The priority of the records to the events admits of 


Isa. xiii. 19— 22. 

S'ee also Kett’s History, the Interpreter of Prophecy, 


! Jen 1. 39, 40. Ik 26. 37. 64, 

2 Bp, ..Newton, vol. k Diss, x, 
vol, k pp. 123. et seq, 

f Dan,ik $9, 40^vii. 17—24. via. and ix. Bp, Newton, 13th, 14th, 15th, and igth 

Dissertations, and Brown’s Harmony of Scripture Prophecy, chapters xii_xiv. on 141 

—!74. Edinburgh, 1800. Eeligionis Naturalis et Revelcta? Principal* torn ii 

pp. 142—158. * * 
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no question; the completion is obvious to every inquirer. Here * 
then are five [six] facts. We are called upon to account for those 
facts upon rational and adequate principles. Is human foresight 
equal to the chance ? Enthusiasm ? Conjecture ? Chance ? Po¬ 
litical contrivance ? If none of these, — neither any other principle 
that may be devised by man’s sagacity, — can account for the facts; 
then true philosophy, as well as true religion, will ascribe them to 
the inspiration of the Almighty. Every effect must have a cause. 
But if God is the author of these predictions, then the book which 
contains them is stamped with the seal of heaven: a rich vein of 
evidence runs through the volume of the Old Testament; the Bible 
is true; infidelity is confounded for ever; and we may address its 
patrons in the language of Saint Paul, — Behold ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish /” 1 

Class III. 

Prophecies directly a?mouncing the Messiah. 

If we turn from the prophecies respecting the circumstances of 
individuals, as well as the empires and kingdoms of the world in 
antient times, to those predictions in which we ourselves are more 
immediately concerned, we shall find that they are not less remark¬ 
able, and astonishingly minute. 

The great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the 
redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam’s fall had made it 
necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretel. —And, as the 
time for its accomplishment drew near, the predictions concerning 
it gradually became so clear, that almost every circumstance in the 
life and character of the most extraordinary personage that ever 
appeared among men, was most distinctly foretold. The connection 
of the predictions belonging to the Messiah, with those which are 
confined to the Jewish people, gives additional force to the ar¬ 
gument from prophecy; affording a strong proof of the intimate 
union which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses and 
of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artful pretensions of 
human imposture, and the daring opposition of human power. The 
plan of prophecy was so wisely constituted, that the passions and 
prejudices of the Jews, instead of frustrating, fulfilled it, and ren¬ 
dered the person, to whom they referred, the suffering and crucified 
Saviour who had been promised. It is worthy of remark, that most 
of these predictions were delivered nearly, and some of them more 
than three thousand years ago. Any one of them is sufficient to 
indicate a prescience more than human: but the collective force of 
all taken together is such, that nothing more can be necessary to 
prove the interposition of omniscience, than the establishment of their 
authenticity: and this, even at so remote a period as the present, 
we have already seen, is placed beyond all doubt. For the books, 
in which they are contained, are known to have been written at the 
time to which, and by the persons to whom, they are respectively 


1 A Key to the Prophecies, by the Rev. David Simpson, p. 76. 
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assigned, and also to have been translated into different languages, 
and* 3 dispersed into different parts, long before ^ the coining of Christ. 
It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that any forgery with respect to 
them, if attempted by the first Christians, should not have lseen 
immediately detected : and still more absurd, if possible, to suppose 
that any passages thus forged should afterwards have been admitted 
universally into their scriptures by the Jews themselves; who, from 
the first application of these predictions to Jesus Christ, have en¬ 
deavoured by every method to pervert their meaning. ^ Surely, if 
the prophecies in question had not been found at that time in the 
writings to which the first propagators of Christianity appealed, the 
Jews needed only to produce those writings, in order to refute the 
imposition : and since no refutation was then attempted, it was a 
demonstration to the men of that age; and the same prophecies, 
beiim found there waw, without the possibility of accounting for it 
if they were forged, convey in all reason as forcible a demonstration 
to ourselves at present, that they were written there from the be¬ 
ginning, and, consequently, by divine inspiration. 1 

The prophecies which respect the Messiah, are neither low in 
number, nor vague and equivocal in their reference; hut numerous, 
pointed, and particular. They bear on them those discriminating 
marks, by which divine inspiration may be distinguished from flu* 
conjectures of human sagacity; and. a necessary or probable event 
from a casual and uncertain contingency. They are such as cum ml 
be referred to the dictates of mere natural penetration ; because tiny 
are not confined to general occurrences, but point out with singular 
exactness a variety of minute circumstances relating to times, places, 
and persons which were neither objects of foresight nor conjecture, 
because they were not necessarily connected with the principal event, 
or even probable either in themselves or in their relation. They 
were such as could only have occurred to a mind, that was under 
the immediate influence of the divinity, by which distant periods 
were revealed, and the secrets of unborn ages disclosed. The 
' scheme of prophecy, considered in its first opening, its gradual ad¬ 
vance, .and its final and Ml completion., in the advent, the ministry, 
the, death, and resurrection of the Messiah, and the extensive pro¬ 
gress of the Gospel among the Gentiles, together with its blessed 
influence on individuals, societies, countries, and the whole race of 
mankind,—is an object, the greatest and most sublime that imagin¬ 
ation can conceive, and the most pleasing and important that the 
human mind can contemplate. To Jesus give all lhe prophets xalncss; 
and around him they throw the beams of their united light. Jn il¬ 
lustration of these remarks, we shall now select a Jew of the most 
striking predictions relative to the Messiah, and shall show their 
accomplishment in the person of Jesus Christ; referring the reader 
to the Appendix for a more copious series of prophecies, with their 
fulfilment in the very words of the writers of the New Testament/ 2 

1 Dr. Eveleigh’s Bamplon Lectures for 1792, pp, 210, 211, 

q See the Appendix to this Volume, No, VI. Chapter L 
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We behold the promise of a liedeemer given to our first parents* 
immediately after the fall, in obscure and general terms. (Gen. iii. 
15.) It foretold a victory which would be gained over the enemy 
that had deceived and conquered them; a victory the most illustrious 
in its effects and consequences, and which should amply revenge on 
the serpent’s head the evils and miseries which he had introduced 
into the world. Further, we behold the promise renewed in,some¬ 
what clearer language, to the patriarchs, particularly to Abraham* 
the great father of the faithful, and the precise line indicated from 
which the Messiah was to be descended ; the fulfilment of which 
prophetic promise may be seen in the genealogies of Jesus Christ, 
taken from the public registers by Matthew and Luke. 

The prophets have not only foretold in general terms, a great 
revolution that would take place in the world by the coming of the 
Messiah : but they have delineated some particular circumstances 
attending it, which only the eye of omniscience could have foreseen. 
They have marked out the precise time and place of the Messiah’s 
birth; they have described with wonderful exactness the. distin¬ 
guishing features of his office and character ; they have displayed 
will) equal beauty and truth the effects and consequences of Ids 
advent; and, through all their predictions, something pointing to the 
Messiah, either by direct application, or by secondary and distant 
reference, is so interwoven with the general contexture, the universal 
scheme of prophecy, that, by keeping it in our eye, we shall be fur¬ 
nished with a clue to trace out their ultimate design, and content 
plate their mutual connection with, and dependence on each other: 
for the testimony of Jesus is, clearly and eminently, the. spirit of pro¬ 
phecy. This is its ruling and vital principle. Divested of this, it 
loses its spirit and its power. We behold no consistency ; the im¬ 
pression of its dignity is weakened ; its object is debased;; its end Is 
darkened. But, viewed in this light, we behold irr it a harmony 
which delights, a grandeur which astonishes, and from the result of 
the whole arises such evidence as carries conviction to the uncler- 
staiiding. 3 More particularly, 

1. The prophecies of the Old Testament distinctly announced 
that the Messiah was to come, when the government should be 
utterly lost from Judah. r Phe sceptre (peculiar prerogative and dig¬ 
nity) shall not depart from Judah till Shiloh come. (Gen. xlix. 10;) 
This prediction all the antient Jews applied to the Messiah* 

The tribe of Judah is no longer a political body; it has no authority 
or magistrates of its own, but is dispersed and confounded among tlie 
other tribes of Jews; its present condition, therefore, is an evident mark 
that Shiloh, or the Messiah, — ns already come.. 

o. Daniel points out the precise Time in which he was to come, 
to make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in an everlasting righteousness. 2 He fixes the seventy weeks 
(of years, that; is, four hundred and ninety years,) on one side, at the 


i Dr. WhiU?’ti IJamptoti Lectures, p. 201. 2d edit. 
a Dun. ix, 24—2*7. 

von, 1. 
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edict-of Artaxerxes, for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was 
accomplished by Nehemiah; and, on the other, at the death of the 
Messiah,.and the establishment of his church. The two points of 
f this duration are therefore known, and one determines the other; 

the term at which a revolution of four hundred and ninety years 
• commences, necessarily shows where it ends. The prophets Haggai 
\ and Malachi 1 foretold that the Messiah, the desire of all nations, 
X *mhom they were seeking, should come before the destruction of the 
\ second temple, and that his presence should fill it with a glory which 
I the first temple had not, though it was fir richer and more magnificent* 

Jesus Christ preached in that temple, which was totally destroyed 
within forty years afterwards. This second temple has been destroyed 
upwards of seventeen centuries; whence it is manifest that more than 
seventeen centuries have elapsed since the Messiah came. 

t 8. The Place where the Messiah was to be born, — viz. Beth- 
: lehem, — and the Tribe from which he was to spring, (that of Judah) 

5 were literally predicted by Mi cab. 

5 Both these circumstances are recorded by the evangelists as fulfilled ; 
the providence of God so ordering it, that Augustus should then com¬ 
mand a general census to be taken, which caused Joseph and Mary to go¬ 
to Bethlehem, not only that she might be delivered there, but that, their 
names being there entered, their family might be ascertained, and no 
doubt might afterwards arise as to their being of the line of David. AH 
the evangelists have mentioned that Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judaea, and that this is an undoubted fact we are informed by Paul, when 
he asserts that it is evident our Lord sprang out oj Judahs 

\ 4. The prophet Isaiah has particularly foretold, that the? Mes- 

siah should be born of a virgin (Isa. vii. 14.) and that he should 
- descend from the family of David (ix. 6, 7. xi, 1, 2.) which was a 
, particular branch of the tribe of Judah. While lie points out his 
miraculous birth, and describes his descent, he pourtrays his cha¬ 
racter in colours so striking and distinguishing, as to render its 
appropriation to Christ obvious to every one who compares the 
picture with the original It was this holy prophet, that foretold, 
that the Messiah should be (liii. I, 2, 8.) destitute of outward power 
or influence-to attract the esteem, and ensure the attachment of the 
world; that though in the eye of God he should be (xxviii. 16.) the 
chief corner stone, elect, precious; yet that he should be (viii. .14, 15.) 
a stone of stumbling and a rock <f offence to men who were guided by 
the springs which in general actuate the human breast, such as in¬ 
terest, ambition, and the love of sensual enjoyments : and particu¬ 
larly it was foretold, that the Jews should fall on this rock s should 
refuse to build on him as the only foundation of their hopes; but 
should, in their attempt to shake and overthrow it, be themselves 
scattered and broken to pieces. The same prophet declared that he 
should (vi. 9, 10, 11.) veil the eyes of the wise and learned, and preach 
the gospel to the poor and illiterate; that he should (xlii, j, &c.) 
restore sight to the blind, health to the diseased, and. light to those 


1 Haggai il. 6—9. Mai, iii I, 


a Micahv. 2, Matt, ii. I, vii, 14 
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who had been oppressed with darkness; that he should teach the 
true and perfect way, and should be the great instructor of the 
Gentiles; that (lx. 10.) kings should Ml down before him, and all 
nations pay him homage and obedience; that his reign should be 
gentle and benevolent; and that the influence of his gospel should 
harmonise the jarring (Iv. 13.) passions of mankind, and together 
with the knowledge and worship of the true God, establish peace 
and purity on the earth. (Ivi. 6, 7, 8.) 

5. In the fifty-third chapter, the prophet gives a most striking 
and affecting picture of the temper and behaviour of the Messiah 
amidst the most distressing and humiliating scenes through which 
he passed. His Death, considered as the great propitiation for the. 
sins of the whole world, was an object of such vast importance, that 
it pleased the Divine Being strongly to mark the more distinguished 
circumstances of it in prophetic language; to the end that our faith 
in him might have every evidence to confirm it that was necessary 
to give satisfaction to modest and impartial inquirers. 

The fact in every respect corresponded with the prediction; and so 
far was the prophet introduced into the secret counsels of the divine mind, 
that when he spoke of future events, he appears to be relating their 
past history: for to that omniscient God, whose light directed the 
prophet’s eye through the darkest recesses of distant ages, prescience 
and accomplishment are the same ; and the future and the past form but 
one object. Hence the most striking scenes of Christ’s passion are de¬ 
lineated by the prophetic pencil with the same truth and exactness, as if 
they had been drawn on the spot when the secret volume of the divine 
decrees was unrolled, and when that which had been foreseen in vision 
was exhibited in reality. 1 


1 Compare Mark xx. 27, 28.—White’s Hampton Lectures, pp. 291—294. So strik¬ 
ing is the prediction of Isaiah above referred to, and with such precision has it been'ful¬ 
filled in the person of Jesus Christ, that the modern opposers of revelation are obliged to 
have recourse to the most absurd and contradictory assertions in order to evade the forcible 
argument which it affords to the truth of the Scriptures. Thus some have affirmed, that 
the prophecy in question was composed after the commencement of the Christian asra. 
Not to repeat the evidence already adduced (see pp.39—49. supra,) for the genuineness 
of Isaiah’s writings as a component part of the Old Testament, we may remark that this 
assertion is completely refuted by the fact of his prophecy being extant in the Septuagint 
Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures, which was executed only 282 years befoue 
tlu* Christian .era. Other opposers of revelation assert that. Jeremiah is the person to 
whom the prophet referred. This opinion was first asserted by the Jewish rabbi Saadiah 
Gnon (in Aben Ezra’s commentary on Isaiah), and was adopted by Grotius, from whom 
it has been copied by Collins, Paine, and other infidel writers. But the characters given 
of the person, who is the subject of this prophecy, by no means agree, with Jeremiah. 
For this person is represented as one without guilt, entirely free from sin, and who had 
never gone astray like other men ; as one who was to suffer for the sins of others, which 
sufferings he was to bear with the utmost patience, — nay he was even to make intercession 
for those transgressors who were the cause of his sufferings : and though he was to be 
cut of, or die, yet he was to live again, have a large number of disciples and followers, and 
be highly exalted and dignified. Now none of these characters are applicable to Jeremiah, 
who was subject to the same sinful infirmities as other men are; he was not wounded or 
bruised, nor did he die for the sins of his people; and the sufferings which he underwent 
on their account, he was so far from bearing with patience, that he even cursed the day 
wherein he was horn (Jer. xx. 14. j on account of them ; and prayed that he might see the 
vengeance of God upon his countrymen (xx. 12.), and that God would them out like sheep 
for the slaughter , and prepare them for the day of slaughter* (xii, 3.) Further,. Jeremiah had 
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'In addition to these * prophecies of Isaiah* we may remark* that 
long before his time David foretold the change of the order of the 
priesthood by the Messiah*— the office he should sustain* — the 
sufferings which he should undergo* — and the glorious triumphs he 
should enjoy from his resurrection* his ascension* and the.extensive 
propagation of his gospel. 1 * 

f '6. The Messiah was not to lie in the grave and see corruption % 
j but was to be raised from the dead on the third day after his inter¬ 
ment 3 * .and to ascend into heaven* there to reign at his Father’s 
right hand, invested with universal dominion, 4 

.How exactly all these things were accomplished in the person-of Christ 
.is obvious to every one that carefully compares these predictions wit'll 
their fulfilment. 

! ,7, Lastly*:it was foretold that the Messiah should abolish the 

old, and introduce a new Covenant or dispensation with his people ; 
• and accordingly, Jesus Christ brought in a more perfect and rational 
I economy. 5 

The old covenant is abolished, am! its observance rendered impossible 
by the expulsion of the Jews from Jiuhea and Jerusalem, and ihc,^ de¬ 
struction by fire of that temple and altar, on which the whole of the 
’ Jewish public worship depended, it is* therefore, as Impossible to doubt 
that the mediator of the new covenant; is come, as to question those ex¬ 
ternal facts which prove that the antient covenant subsists no longer. 

The manner in which the evangelical historians showed the ful¬ 
filment of the prophecies by Christ Is remarkable, for they did not 
apply them with hesitation* as if they were doubtful concerning their 
sense, or undecided as to their object. Their boldness of assertion 
bore the stamp and character of truth. They had the clearest 
Iproofs* .more particularly from miracles* that their master was the 
promised'Messiah, and therefore were fully persuaded that all the 
’.prophecies centred in him. They appear to have had no concep¬ 
tion, that this evidence could, in the nature of things, he referable 
to.any, 000 ,else: and therefore they pressed the arguments drawn 

i not a large number of disciples, 'neither-was be exalted and extolled as the person described by 
■Jsaiah'is said to be. But all and every part of this prophecy exactly agrees with the Messiah, 

; Jesus, whose first appearance was mean and abject; on which account he was despised by 
! .men, from whom he suffered many tilings with inexpressible patience, and at last endured 
,-an ignominious death, which was an expiatory sacrifice for (he sins of the world * mid 
being raised from the dead, he is now exalted high, cm his Father's right hand, where he 
ever lives to make intercession for transgressors; and has over since had a large number 
of.disciples, who have embraced his doctrines and espoused his cause,—-a .seed which ha;; 

| served him and will continue to sirve him until time shall he no more. For mi ac- 
j .count of other evasions, to which the modern Jews have recourse in order to elude the. 
i force of .Isaiah’s Prophecy, see Up. Pearson on (he Treed, pp. 1<S3, 18*1. folio. 10th edit. ; 

| .also Paje^sEvidences, vol. ii. pp. 1—d 1.* and Heligionis Natundis et Revelahe IMn* 

I .cipiaTtoin/ii. pp. 431— 443. 

a Psal*JL xxij, ex. 

* Compare Psahxvi* 10, with Matt, xxvui. 6. 

'3 Compare JTos, vL % with Mutt, xx, 19, xxviib 1 —7« and 1 Cor, xv. 4, 

4 .Compare Psairivi/U. lxvm.18, and Hu. ix, 7, Xuke*xxiv» 50j£l. AcisJvSl 

sand Matt, xxviii. 18. 

Compare Jer, xxxLdl — 34,. with Ileh* vhi* 6—13, 
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from the Old Testament upon the minds of the unconverted; with'! 
all the sincerity of conviction, and all the authority of truth. 1 


The preceding is a concise view of the predictions contained in 
the Old Testament,, concerning the advent, life, doctrine, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ.. Such a variety 
of circumstances, therefore, predicted concerning one person so many 
years before he was born, and of such an extraordinary nature,— 
all accomplished in Christ, and in no other person that^ ever ap¬ 
peared in the world, — point him out with irresistible evidence as 
the Messiah, the Saviour of mankind. If only one single man had 
left a book of predictions concerning Jesus Christ, and had distinctly 
and precisely marked out the time, place, manner, and other circum- 
stances, of his advent, life; doctrine, death, resurrection, and ascen¬ 
sion ; — a prophecy, or series of prophecies, — so astonishing,. so 
circumstanced, so connected, would be the most wonderful’thing in 
the world, and would have infinite weight. But the miracle is far 
greater: for, here is a succession of men, for four thousand'years, 
■who were widely separated from each other by time and place, yet. 
who regularly, and without any variation, succeeded one another - 
to foretel the same event. Here, therefore, the hand of God is 
manifest; and Jesus Christ is evidenced to be the Messiah. Since 
the beginning of the world, all the prophecies have been present to 
his mind: he has taken from them all that seemed contradictory, 
when not considered in respect to him ; he has equally accomplished 
them, whether the thing they predicted concerning him were hu¬ 
miliating or divine; and has demonstrated that he is the centre and 
end of them all, by reducing them to unity in his own person. 

Further, by the accomplishment of the prophecies, which is the 
particular and incommunicable character of Jesus Christ, all seducers 
or pretended messiahs, whether past or future, are convicted of im¬ 
posture. A few considerations will fully prove this point. ^ _ 

There is but one deliverer promised, and to one only, do the Scrip¬ 
tures bear testimony. Whoever, therefore, has neither been promised 
nor foretold, can be nothing but an impostor: aud whoever cannot 
ascend as high as Lhe first promise, or grounds himself upon Scrip- 
lures less suitient than those of the Jews, stands convicted of impos¬ 
ture by that circumstance alone, either because he has no. title, or 

lias only a. false one. , >’ „ 

All the prophets foretel what the Messiah is to do and suiter: 
there can, therefore, be no doubt between him, who has. done arid 
suffered what the prophets foretold, and him who has had no bum- 
icihe of their predictions, or has not fulfilled them. 

Amoim the predictions of the prophets there are some that cannot 
be repeated, and which are so annexed to certain times and places, 
that they cannot be imitated by a false Messiah. It was necessary, 
for instance, that the true Messiah should come into die world before 
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the destruction of the second temple, because he was to leach there* 
It was necessary that he should lay the foundations of the church in 
Jerusalem, because from Mount Sion it was to be diffused over the 
whole world. It was necessary that the Jews should reject him 
before their dispersion, because it was to be the punishment of their 
wilful blindness. Finally, it was necessary that the conversion of 
the Gentiles should be his work or that of his disciples, since it is 
by this visible mark that the prophets point him out. 

Now the temple is no more ; Jerusalem is possessed by strangers; 
the Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles are converted. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Messiah is come ; but it is not less manifest that 
no one else can repeat the proofs which he has given of his coming; 
and, consequently, no one else can accomplish what the prophets fore¬ 
told wotdd he fulfilled by the Messiah. 

Bishop Hurd's fine view of prophecy will terminate this class of 
the Old Testament predictions with great propriety and force. 
66 If,” says that very learned and elegant writer, a we look into 
those writings, we find, ,, 

1. “ That prophecy is of a prodigious extent; that it commenced 
from the‘fall of man, and reaches to the consummation of all things : 
that for many ages it was delivered darkly, to few persons, and with 
large intervals from the date of one prophecy to that of another ; 
but, at length, became more clear, more frequent, and was uniformly 
carried on in the line of one people, separated from the rest of the 
world, among other reasons assigned, for this principally, to be the 
repository of the divine oracles: that, with some intermission, the 
spirit of prophecy subsisted among that people, to the coining of 
Christ; that He himself and his apostles exercised this power in the 
most conspicuous manner: and left behind them many predictions, 
recorded in the books of the New Testament, which profess to re¬ 
spect very distant events, and even run out to the end of time, or, 
in St. John's expression, to that period, when the mystery of God 
shall be perfected. (Rev. x. 7.) 

9. u Further, besides the extent of this prophetic scheme, the 
dignity of the person, whom it concerns, deserves our consideration. 
He is described in terms which excite the most august and magnifi¬ 
cent ideas. He is spoken of, indeed, sometimes as being the seed 
of the woman^ and as the son of man ; yet so as being at the same 
time of more than mortal extraction. He is even represented to us, 
as being superior to men and angels ; as far above all principality 
and power, above all that is accounted great, whether in heaven or 
in earth ; as the word and wisdom of God; as the eternal Non of the 
Father ; as the heir of all things, by whom he made the worlds; as 
the brightness of his glory and the express image of his person. We 
have no words to denote greater ideas than those : the mind of man 
cannot elevate itself to nobler conceptions. Of such transccndant 
worth and excellence is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the pro¬ 
phets bear witness, 

8. “ Lastly, the declared purpose , for which the Messiah, pre¬ 
figured by so long a train of prophecy, came into the world, corre- 
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spends to all the rest of the representation. It was not to deliver an 
oppressed nation from civil tyranny, or to erect a great civil empire, 
that is, to achieve one of those acts which history accounts most 
heroic. No: it was not a mighty state, a victor people — 

a c Non res Pomance perituraque regna — ’ 
that was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this divine person. 
It was another and for suhlimer purpose, which He came to accom¬ 
plish : a purpose'; in comparison of which, all our policies are poor 
and little, and all the performances of man as nothing. It was to 
deliver a world Irom ruin; to abolish sin and death; to purify and 
immortalise human nature: and thus, in the most exalted sense of 
the words, to be the Saviour of all men, and the blessing of all nations. 

“ There is no exaggeration in this account. I deliver the un¬ 
doubted sense, if not always the very words of Scripture. 

fiC Consider then .to what this representation amounts. Let us 
unite the several parts of it and bring them to a point A spirit of 
prophecy pervading all time; — characterising one person, of the 
highest dignity ; — and proclaiming the accomplishment of one pur¬ 
pose, the most beneficent, the most divine, that imagination itself can 
project — Such is the scriptural delineation, whether we will receive 
it or no, of that oeconomy, which we call Prophetic !”* 

Class IV. 

Prophecies delivered bp Jesus Christ and his apostles . 

The predictions delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles, and 
which are recorded in the books of the New Testament, are not less 
evidently the inspiration of omniscience than those contained in the 
Old Testament. 

The prophecies of Christ, indeed, were such as gave additional 
evidence to his divine character, and clearly proved him to be filled 
with a spirit more than human. He uttered numerous predictions 
of events, altogether improbable on the ground of present appear¬ 
ances, and such as the most penetrating mind could never have fore¬ 
seen, nor conjectured, much less have described with all their pecu¬ 
liarities, and marked out the several incidents that attended them. 
Thus, Jesus Christ foretold his own death and resurrection with an 
enumeration of many circumstances attending them, — the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, — the astonishing (and to all human views im¬ 
probable) fate-of the temple of Jerusalem, and the total destruction 
of the city, — and the universal spread of his gospel, together with 
its extraordinary and glorious triumph over the power and policy 
of the world, notwithstanding all the violent opposition to which it 
would be exposed. ~ 

1. Jesus Christ foretold his own Death several times, with an 
enumeration of many of the circumstances that were to attend it. 

1 Bp. Ilurtl’s Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, serin, ii. (Works, voi. v, 
pp, a7.) 

tJ On the predictions of Jesus Christ, see the Appendix to this Volume, No* VI. 
Chapter II. 

y I 
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In Matt, xvi. 21. he told his disciples that he mu,si go to Jerusalem , 
tf/icre s lifer many things of the elder a 9 and chief priests, and scribes y and be 
killed . * In Mark x. 33, 34. and Matt. xx. 18, If/, he foretels, more par¬ 
ticularly the manner in which they would proceed against him, viz. that 
the chief priests and scribes ‘would condemn him to death , but that they 
would not put him to death, but deliver him to the Gentiles , to mock and 
scourge and crucify him , which was afterwards done by Pilate, the Roman 
governor. He likewise predicted in what manner this was to be accom¬ 
plished, as, that he would be betrayed into the hands of men, and by the 
man xvho dipped his hands with him in the dish, and that all his disciples 
‘wouldforsake him* (Matt. xx. 18. xxvi. 23. 31.) And when Peter declared 
bis resolution to adhere to him, Christ foretold that the apostle would 
deny him, with very particular circumstances of the time and manner of 
bis denial. This night before the cock crow twice , thou shall; deny me 
thrice (Matt. xiv. 30.); all which was punctually accomplished. 

2. Jesus Christ also distinctly predicted bis Resurruction, with 
jts circumstances, viz. that lie should t ise again /hr third day (Malt, 
xvi. 2L), and that after he was risen hr would go In fore them into 
Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 32.), which was fulfilled. (Matt, xxviii. Iff) 

3. He likewise foretold the Descent of Tin-: I lour Spirit on 
the apostles, in miraculous powers and gifts, and specifies the place 
where the Holy Spirit should descend. 

Behold , I send the promise of my Father upon you-; but tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power J ram on. login (Luke 
xxiv. 49.) And he particularly declares wlmi the clients of such descent 
should b And these signs shall Jhlluw them that believe; in my name 
shall they cast out devils , and they ;shall speak with new tongues ; they 
shall take up serpents , and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurl 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover . (Mark xvi. 
17, 18.) All which was punctually fulfilled in tin? second chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in the following part of that history. 

4. The next instance of Christ’s prophetic spirit is, his fork- 
telling the Desthoction of Jerusalem, and of its celebrated 
temple, with all its preceding signs, and concomitant and subsequent 
circumstances. lie not only predicted the period when this awful 
event should take place, but described the very ensigns of those, 
arms, which were to effect the direful catastrophe; and also foretold 
the various calamities that should belai the Jewish nation, and the 
total ruin in which their ecclesiastical and civil policy should be in¬ 
volved: and the very generation, that heard the prediction, lived to 
be the miserable witnesses of its fulfilment 1 Of the prophecies, 
indeed, that respect the Jews (and which are common to the New as 
well as to the Old Testament) some have long since been accom¬ 
plished ; others are every day receiving their accomplishment before 
our eyes, and all of them abundantly prove the divine origin of the 
Gospel prophecy. The destruction of Jerusalem, with its unparal¬ 
leled circumstances of horror, is not more dearly recorded by 
Josephus 2 , than it is foretold by Daniel, and by Jesus Christ Nor 


1 See the particulars ol’ this prophecy, with the historical evidence of its iullilnu-nt, 
inject, in the Appendix, No, VI. Chapter II. 

& The sixth and seventh hooks of Josephus’:* History of the Jewish War wills the Rn- 
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did the latter prophesy only, in the most definite language, the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xvL 28.), and particularly that not 
one stone of the temple (Mark xiih 2.) should be left upon another; 
he also expressly foretold that Jerusalem, thus destroyed, should be 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles 
should be fulfilled; while the Jews were to be carried away captive 
into all lands: and, according to the denunciation of their great 
lawgiver (Dent, xxviii. 37.), were to become an astonishment and a 
bye-word. 

Jerusalem tv as taken by the Romans, and the temple was levelled to 
the ground. Whatever the distinguished affection of the Jews for their 
religion and country could suggest, and whatever infidelity and hatred 
of Christianity could help forward in their favour, was tried in vain, with 
the malignant view of confronting and> defeating these prophecies. The 
apostate Julian, — an emperor qualified for the attempt in riches, power, 
and. persevering hostility to the name of Christ,—collected; the Jews, 
frorn all countries, and led them on under his favourite Alypius, to 
rebuild their temple. Every human power co-operated with them, and 
every difficulty appeared to have vanished: when on a sudden, the work 
was broken up with terror and precipitation; and an enterprise, of which 
the execution was so zealously desired and so powerfully supported, was 
at once deserted. As the influence of human means was entirely en¬ 
gaged in its favour, the miscarriage of it must be ascribed to supernatural 
interposition. What this was, we are informed by contemporary and 
other writers, ...and particularly by Ammianus Marcellinus :■ whose testi¬ 
mony as a pagan, a philosopher, and a bosom friend of the apostate 
prince, infidelity would fully and readily admit, were it not beforehand 
apprised of its contents. He declares, that ££ horrible balls of fire, break¬ 
ing out near the foundation with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered 
the place from time to time inaccessible to the scorched and blasted 
workmen: and, that the victorious element continuing in this manner 
obstinately bent, as it were, to repel their attempts, the enterprise was 
abandoned.” 1 So satisfactory and decisive is this evidence of the im¬ 
partial heathen writer, that the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, although he attempts with stubborn scepticism to inva¬ 
lidate some of its proofs, and insinuates a want of impartial authorities, is 
compelled not only to acknowledge the general fact, but many of the 
particular circumstances by which it was accompanied and distinguished. 2 

How literally the latter part, of the above noticed prediction, relative 
to the dispersion and degradation of the Jews, has been fulfilled, from 
the days of Titus and Hadrian to the present time, every historian 
informs us: that it is so notv 9 we have the evidence of our own senses 
and personal knowledge. The nations, that once shook the world with 
their arms, have in their turns disappeared, and mingled again with the 
common mass of mankind : but the Jews, though exiles in every country 
under heaven, and in every country oppressed, hated, and despised, have 
yet, by a peculiar fate, of which the world affords no second instance, 


mans contain a detailed narrative of the events, which were predicted by Jesus Christ in 
a frw words . 

s Ammiati. Marco II, Hist, lib. xxiii. e. i. tom. i» p. 332. edit. Bipont. 

* Decline and Fall, vol. iv, p. 108. Bp. Warburton has fully examined, and vindicated, 
the history of Urn event above noticed, in his treatise in titled u Julian; or, a Discourse con¬ 
cerning the Earthquake and fiery Eruption, which defeated that Emperor's Attempt to 
rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem/ 4 in the eighth volume of the 8vo. edition of Ids works. 
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survived, for more than seventeen centuries, the loss of their country and 
the dissolution of their government, have preserved their name and 
language, their customs and religion, in every climate of the globe: and, 
though themselves not a people, have yet subsisted a separate and dis¬ 
tinct race in the midst of every other nation. Having totally lost the 
sceptre , and having no lawgiver independently of a foreign tribunal, they 
afford a standing proof that the Shiloh is come, to whom the gathering of 
the people should be ; and thus exhibit a wonderful example of the truth 
of their own prophetic Scriptures, and in consequence a continual and in¬ 
creasing evidence of the divine authority of ours. 

5. Further, Jesus Christ foretold that he should have a Church 
and People, not only by express prophecies, but also by monuments 
or ordinances of perpetual observance, instituted by him for his 
church, and which, as we have already seen x , subsist to the present 
day. He commanded his apostles to go and leach all, nations; and 
■accordingly they went forth , after his ascension, and preached the 
■gospel every where , with great success, the Lord working with them, 
and confir m mg the words with signs or miracles folturning. 

Both sacred and profane historians bear testimony to the rapid propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel, after the death of its author. In a few days after 
the ascension, there were at Jerusalem about one hundred and twenty 
disciples (Acts I. 15-): on the day of Pentecost, which was ten days after¬ 
wards, there were added to them about three thousand souls (ii.-M -)- 
and soon after the number of the men was about Jive thousand (iv. 4*.}: 
after this we are told that multitudes of believers, both men and women, 
were added to the Lord ; that the number of the disciples were multiplied 
in Jerusalem greatly , and that a great company of priests were obedient to 
the faith, (v. and vi.) This rapid diffusion of Christianity among the Jews 
was accomplished within the short space of two years alter the ascension. 
In the course of the seven following years, the Gospel was preached to 
the Gentiles in Caesarea ; and, a year after this, a great number of them 
was converted at Antioch. The words of the historian are : — A cheat 
number believed and turned to the Lord ;— much people was added 
to the Lord ; —• and, the apostles Barnabas and Haul taught much people. 
(xi. 21. 24. 2(3.) On the death of Herod (which happened next year), 
the word of God grew and multiplied (xii. 24.): and, in the three 
following years, when Paul preached at leoniura, a great multitude 
both of Jews and also of the Greeks believed (xiv. 1.); and he afterwards 
taught many at Derbc, a city of Lyeaonia. (21.) In three years after 
this, or in sixteen years after the ascension, Paul found the Gentile con¬ 
verts of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, established in the faith, and inch eas¬ 
ing in number daily, (xvi. 5.) In Thessaionica, some of the Jews believ< d, 
and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women 
not A few. (xvii. 4.) At Berea many of the Jews believed ; also of 
honour able women which were Greeks , and of men not a few (12.): at; 
Corinth, many hearing, believed and were baptised (xviii. 8.); ami the 
remark of the historian Luke, — so mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed (x ix. 20.), proves the success of Pauls preaching at Ephesus; 
as also does the complaint of Demetrius, that throughout ail Asia this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people! (2f>.) At Athens 
certain men clave unto him and believed . (xvii. 34.) 

What the evangelical historian here relates, is further confirmed by 

1 See pi'. HO, H7 supra. 
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history to he plain and undoubted matter of tact: for the apostle Paul 
wrote epistle* to all the mints at Home, to the churches at Corinth > in 
Galana,pit Ephesus, Colossce, ami Thcsmlonka , and to all the saints at 
Philippi , with the bishops and deacons ; which he neither would nor could 
have done, if there had not been a considerable number of Christians in 
all these places. Furl her, he stationed Timothy at Ephesus, and gave 
him directions for the government of the church there: and he left Titus 
tn Crete, with a commL^mn U> set in order the things that were want in o', 
and ordain elders in even/ cih/. (Tit. i. A) Peter 'directs his epistle % 
the elect, scattered throughout Panins, Galatia , Cappadocia , Asia , and 
Bit hp mho (I Pet. L 1, 2.) In Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians (i. 6. 23.) 
he lvpresmils tlu.y(*ospeI as then already preached in all the world and to 
even / creature which is under heaven. This was nearly thirty years after 
the ascension of Jesus Christ, or about the year 62 of the vulgar sera. 
We also learn from ecclesiastical history that,''soon after the firstpreach- 
Ing of the Gospel, churches were established and bishops settled, in every 
part of the then known world; the names of many of whom are recorded. 
There were also Christian writers b many of whose works are still extant, 
In all purls of the world, as at Antioch, Smyrna, Sardis, Edessa, Athens, 
Corinth, Alexandria, Cartilages Rome, and in Gaul; and who have al¬ 
ready burnished us with striking testimonies to the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Christian Scriptures. 

In considering the testimonies above cited from the historian Luke, it 
m worthy ol remark, that tins account is a very incomplete narrative of 
the propagation^)!’ Christianity ; a very small part of it only being appro- 
printed to tin: history ol the twelve apostles, more particularly of Peter, 
and the remainder (forming about two thirds ol’the Acts of the Apostles) 
being occupied with the relation of Paul’s conversion and apostolic 
labours . — not to mention that, in this history, large portions of time are 
passed over with a wry slight notice. If, therefore, what we read in the 


1 **Il may help to <*oim:y to us some notion of the extent, and progress of Christianity, 
or rather of the character and quality of many early Christians, of their learning and their 
labours, to notice the number of Christian wifers who flourished in these ages. Saint 
Jerome’s catalogue contains writers within the first three centuries, mid the first 

six years of the fourth ; and jifljhfour between that time and his own, viz. a. x>, 392. 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with the following just remonstrance Let those, who 
.say the church Isas had no philosophers, nor eloquent and learned men, observe who and 
what they were who founded, established, and adorned it : let them cease to accuse our 
faith of rusticity, and confess their mistake.’ (Jer. Prol. in Lib. de Sacr. Led.) Of 
these writers several, as Justin, Irenams, Clement of Alexandria, TertuIHan, Origon, 
bardesanes, 1 Iippolitus, Eusebius, were voluminous writers. Christian writers abounded 
particularly about the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, founded a library in 
that city, a. a. CIV. Pamphilus, the friend of Origen, founded a library at Cmsarca, a. iu 
CPd. Public defences were also set forth, by various advocates of the religion, in the 
course of the first three centum". Within one hundred years after Christ’s ascension, 
Quadratic; and Aristides, whose works, except some few fragments of the first, are lost j 
am! about twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works remain, presented a polo- 
gh", for the Christian religion to the Homan emperors; Quadrulusatid Aristides to Adrian, 
Justin to Antoninus Pius, and a second to Marcus Antoninus. IMelito, bishop of S.irdh, 
and ApoHiuarts, bishop of I lierapolis, anti Milt hides, men of great reputation, did the 
same to .Marcus Antoninus, twenty years afterwards ; (Kitsch. Hist. lib. iv, c. i!b. See 
also Lanluer, vuL ii. p. (Kid) and ten years after this, Apollonius, who suffered martyr¬ 
dom under the emperor Commodus, composed an apology for his faith, which he read In 
the senate, and which was afterward:; published. (Lardncr, vol, ii, p. GH7.) Fourteen 
year* after tin* apology of Apollonius, Tertullhm addressed the work, which now remains 
under that name, to the governors of province-; in the Homan empire ; and about the same 
time, Miuncius Felix composed a defence of file Christian religion, whieh is still extant ; 
and shortly after the conclusion of this century, copious defences of (Miristianily were puli'* 
fished by Aruobiu * ami Luehuitius." Patey’s Kvidenee.-i, \ok ii. pp. ‘AIL 
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Acts of the Apostles be true, much more than is contained in that his** 
tory must be true also. We are, moreover, indebted for the infoi motion, 
which it presents to us respecting the spread of the Gospel, more to in¬ 
cident or occasion than to any design in the historiar^ to magnify the 
number or rank of the converts. Thus, Luke is totally silent concerning 
some of the apostles, as well as the number of converts to the Christian 
name and faith, at Philippi, Galatia, and other places and countries ; nor 
is it likely that we should have known any thing of the number in many 
places, had not incidents occurred, which made it necessary for the his¬ 
torian to mention them. 1 

Beside the intimations contained in the New Testament respecting 
the progress of Christianity, its wonderful and speedy propagation 
throughout the world is attested by the joint consent of contempo¬ 
rary pagan and of Christian writers. 

Thus, the historian Tacitus, speaking of the persecutions by Nero, 
A.v. 65, says, that this pestilent superstition (so he terms the Christian 
religion) spread itself not only through Judaea, but even in the city of 
Home, and that a vast multitude of Christians was seized and jutt to death 
by the emperor. Here then is a most incontestable proof of the wonder¬ 
ful propagation of Christianity. In the time of Nero, scarcely more than 
thirty years from the first publication of the Gospel at Jerusalem, there 
was not only a vast multitude at Rome, who embraced the Christian 
religion, but also a large number of Christians, who were arraigned and 
condemned to death for the profession of their faith. But most strong 
is the testimony of the younger Pliny in his epistle to the emperor 
Trajan, a. t>. 107, from which we learn that, during his proconsulate in 
Pontus and Bithynia, the Christians abounded in those provinces; that 
informations had been lodged against many on this account; and that ho 
had made diligent inquiry, even by torture, into the nature of the charge; 
against them, but could not discover any crime of which they were; 
guilty, besides (what he terms) an evil and excessive superstition . I It; 
adds, that he thought it necessary, on this occasion, to consult the em¬ 
peror, “ especially on account of the great numiskk of persons, who are in 
danger of suffering ; for many, of all ages and of every rank, of both sexes , 
are accused and will be accused ; nor lias the contagion of this superstition 
seized cities only , but the lesser towns also , and the open country And he 
further intimates that the-, temples had been almost deserted , the sacred so¬ 
lemnities discontinued, and that the victims had met with but few purchasers . - 
Thus mightily grew the word of God and prevailed in a province far dis¬ 
tant from Judaea, within seventy years after its first promulgation. 

The Christian Fathers attest the same rapid and extensive 
progress of the Gospel. 

Clement, the fellow-labourer of Paul (Phil. iv. 3.), testifies that this 
apostle preached “ both in the east and ivest, taught the whole would 


A The incidents above alluded to are, a tlie murmuring of the Grecian converts; the 
rest from persecution ; Herod’s death ; the sending of Barnabas to Antioch, and liar- 
nabas calling Paul to his assistance; Paul coming to a place, and finding there disciples* 
the clamour of the Jews; the complaint of artificers interested in the support of the po¬ 
pular religion; the reason assigned to induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Christians 
of Jerusalem. Had it not been for these occasions, it is probable that no notice whatever 
would have been taken of the number of converts, in several of the passages in whirli that 
notice now appears. All this tends to remove the suspicion of a design to exaggerate t»i 
deceive.’ 1 Paley’s Evidences, vol. it. p. 214. 

2 See the testimonies of Tacitus and Pliny at length, pp. Ipl, IPG—IpJ. $upm* 
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righteousness, and travelled to the utmost parts of the west! 1 Justin 
Martyr, who flourished in the second century, (a. d. 140, about thirty 
years after the date of Pliny’s letter,) says, that in his time, “ there was no 
part of mankind, whether Barbarians or Greeks , among whom prayers and 
thanksgivings are 7iot offered up to the Creator of the world, through the name 
of the crucified Jesus!' 1 Irenjeus, who later in the same century (a. d. 170) 
was bishop of Lyons in Gaul, assures us that the Gospel was preached 
throughout the whole world, to the extreme parts of the earth, by the 
apostles and their disciples 5 ; and that, in his time, there were churches 
founded in Germany, Spain, Gaid, and in the East, Egypt, and Libya! 4 
After fifty years, (a. d. 190,) Tertullian, another 'Christian Father, 
appeals to the Roman governors, saying, — “ We were hut of yesterday, 
and we have filled your cities, islands, towns, and burghs; the camp, the 
senate, and the forum ;—every sex, age, rank, and condition are converts 
to Christianity.” 5 Thirty years farther down, Origen (a. d. 220) repre¬ 
sents Christianity as now triumphant. ££ By the good providence of God,” 
says he, “ the Christian religion has so flourished and increased, conti¬ 
nually, that it is now preached freely, and without molestation, although 
there were a thousand obstacles to the spreading of the doctrines of Jesus 
in the world.” G In less than eighty years after this, A. d. 300, Christianity, 
under Constantine, became the established religion of the Roman empire. 7 

The Character of the Age in which the Christian faith was first 
propagated also demands a distinct consideration. 

It was not a barbarous and uncivilised period, but was remarkable for 
those improvements by which the human faculties were strengthened. 
In most countries knowledge was diffused further and more universally 
than it had been at any former time: there never was a more learned, 
more philosophical, or more discerning age, than that in which the Chris¬ 
tian religion was proposed to mankind; and when, from the profound* 
peace which the world enjoyed under the Roman government, an easy 
communication subsisted between all countries, so that wise men could 
not only judge of such extraordinary events as had happened, but could 
also freely impart to one another their sentiments concerning them< Now, 
in such an enlightened age as this was, if the facts and doctrines preached 
by the apostles had been false, they would instantly have been discerned 
to be so: and the confutation of them would have quickly passed from 
one country to another, to the utter confusion of the persons who had 
endeavoured to propagate the belief of them. The generality of the 
first converts, it is true, were men in the middle and lower stations of life : 
but even these, in an age of such knowledge and intercourse, were suf¬ 
ficiently secured against false pretensions of any kind. Indeed, supposing 
even that their minds were but imperfectly imbued with knowledge, their 
attachment to their first religious notions would be strong in proportion 
to their ignorance, and no argument would be sufficient to induce persons 
of this character and rank to change their principles but evident miracles. 
Wherefore, this class of persons being converted in such numbers, and 


s Clement, Epist.i. ad Corinth. § 5. 

Justin. Dial, cam Try phone, p. 345. 

3 Irenseus, adv. Bseres, lib. i. c* 2. 

4 Ibid, c, 4. * Aped* c. 37. 6 In Cels. lib. i. 

7 For a full view of the universal and rapid propagation of Christianity, with the va¬ 
rious testimonies of Christian, and especially of Pagan authors, see M, Vemet’s elaborate 
Traits de la Vdritd do la Religion ChnRienne, tomes viii. ix. and x. See also Dr, Ben-, 
son’s History of the Propagation of Christianity. 
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so early, is an absolute demonstration that many and great miracles were 
every where wrought by the first preachers of the Gospel. But the first 
converts to Christianity were not confined to the middle and lower ranks 
of life : even in the earliest age, we find among them men of character 
rank, learning, and Judgment, whose offices and stations rendered them 
conspicuous ; courtiers, statesmen, chief priests and rulers, governors of 
cities, proconsuls, consuls, and heathen philosophers ! ; many of whom 
wrote learned and able apologies for the Christian faith, which are still 
extant In process of time, it was not a single distinguished person, in 
la th f nattan ’ who obeyed the Gospel: but vast multitudes 
01 the noble, the learned, the wise, and the mighty, as well as others in 
every country (though they could have no temptation or inducement vK 
ever to forsake the religions in which they had been educated), volunta- 
lily embiaced Christianity, and worshipped Jesus Christ as God, con¬ 
strained by the irresistible force of truth in the evidences of the Gospel. 

A circumstance that adds weight to the preceding facts, and which 
therefore deserves particular attention, is, that the Profession of 
Christianity was followed by no worldly advantage, that could induce 
men to renounce their native religions, and embrace a form of wor- 
ship, so different from every thing that was then practised. 

On the contrary, those who renounced heathenism not only denied 
themselves many gratifications in which their respective religions had 
formerly indulged them, but also voluntarily subjected themselves to 
a rigid and severe course of life, widely different from that to which 
t iey had been accustomed, and to the forfeiture of the favour of 
then families and friends, as well as exposed themselves to the Joss 
t > l..;K?° Ur V amC) am ] fortune, yea, even to the most excruciating and 
tenible sufferings. By the magistrates they were subjected to heavy 
fines their property was confiscated, and they were made to suffer a 
variety of ignominious punishments, which to generous minds are more 
gnevous than . death itself. They were imprisoned and j.roseribed ; 
they were banished ; they were condemned to work in the mines • they 
were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts, or made to fight with 
them in the theatres for the diversion of the people; they were put to 

• i We, ' e )• accd in rcd - ,10t iron chains >• they weri cm- 

efitd, impaled, burnt alive; —m short, they were subjected to all 
the toiments which cruelty and barbarity, refined and inflamed by 
revenge, could invent; —torments, the bare mention of which excites 
horror m the human mind.* Now, as all these things are most Jc- 
R£ )dnt t0 , hanaan nature, it follows that whatever was the cause of 

M k d r bG I ; ecelved w,th tlie utmost reluctance and difficulty. 
Nothing theiefore but evidence, —the most convincing and resistless.— 
could make men in such circumstances, acknowledge the truth of the 

Hmm 6 - blSt01 T’ and . rccc V 0 a .religion founded thereon, which pirnmed 
them into such certain and terrible misfortunes. The blood of the uni¬ 
ty rs became the seed of the church : their constancy under the tortures 
to which -hey were exposed, excited the attention of many dist inguished 

in thfl P 7en^ h Nm vl/l diffiCUltiCS attWUl “ nt °" tl,e f,rst FWticm of Christianity, 
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philosophers h and made them inquisitive into the nature of that religion, 
which could endue the mind with so much strength, and overcome the 
fear of death, nay even raise an earnest desire of it, though it appeared in 
all its terrors. This, they found, had not been effected by all the doc¬ 
trines of those philosophers, whose writings they had carefully studied, 
and who had been 1 abDuring at this great point. The sight of these 
dying and tormented martyrs engaged them to search into the history 
and doctrines of him for whom they had suffered. The more they inves¬ 
tigated, the more they were convinced; until their conviction grew so 
strong, that they themselves embraced the same truths, and either 
actually laid down their lives, or were always in readiness so to do, rather 
than depart from the faith and hope of the gospel. To adopt the de¬ 
claration of one, whose hatred of Christianity will acquit him of inten¬ 
tional exaggeration on this point:—“ While that great. body” (the 
Roman empire) £< was invaded by open violence or undermined by slow 
decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinuated itself into the minds 
of men; grew up in silence and obscurity ; derived new vigour from 
opposition; and Anally erected the triumphant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity confined 
to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by the 
nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human kind in arts 
and learning, as well as in arms. By the industry and zeal of the Euro¬ 
peans, it has been widely diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and 
Africa; and by means of their colonies, has been firmly established from 
Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the undents .” 2 

The success of the Gospel, independently of its being a literal 
and most signal fulfilment of prophecy, affords a most striking proof 
of its truth and divine origin, when we consider the weakness and 
meanness of the instruments that were employed in this great work. 

« Destitute of all human advantages, protected by no authority, as¬ 
sisted by no art, not recommended by the reputation of its. author, 
not enforced by eloquence in its advocates, the mrd of God grew 
mightily andpT&ociited* Twelve men, poor and artless, and illiteiate, 
wcTbehold triumphing over the fiercest and most determined oppo¬ 
sition, — over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties of 
the philosopher, — over the prejudices of the Gentile and the bigotry 
of the Jew.” They offered violence to no man; they did not go about 
to compel any, by force, to entertain the doctrine which they preached, 
and to enlist under their banner; they were not attended with legions 
of armed men, to dispose men for the reception of their doctrine, by 
plunder, by violence, by tortures ; neither did they go about to tempt 
and allure men to their way of thinking and acting by the promises 
of temporal rewards, and by the hopes of riches and honours; nor 
did they use any artificial insinuations of wit and eloquence to gain 
upon the minds of men. On the contrary, they utterly disclaimed, 
both in word and deed, all violent and harsh measures of proceed¬ 
ing all force and compulsion upon the human conscience, and all 
conversions made by the terror of punishment or the sword. The 


l Justin Martyr, Quadrates, Aristides, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, 

and others. . . . 

» Gibbon’s Beeline and Ball, vol u. p. 265. 
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weapons of their'warfare were the purity, spirituality, and reason¬ 
ableness of the doctrines which they delivered, the authority of the 
high name by whose commission they preached, and the miraculous 
works which they were enabled to perform : nor did they use any 
other arms to conquer the virulence of their enemies, and to gain 
proselytes to the faith, except patience, meekness, humility, submis¬ 
sion to the civil power in all things lawful, and universal good will 
to mankind. The followers of Jesus were numerous enough, long 
before the empire became Christian, to have attempted the way of 
force, had it been permitted to them : and the insults, the oppres¬ 
sions, the persecutions which they suffered from their pagan enemies, 
were enough to have provoked the most passive tempers to some 
acts of hostility and resistance. But every one knows that they had 
recourse to no amis, besides those of the Spirit: they took no ad¬ 
vantage of distracted times, to raise commotions in behalf of the ne*w 
religion, or to suppress the old one : yet with meekness, and patience, 
and suffering; by piety, by reason, by the secret influence of the 
divine blessing on these feeble efforts, the doctrine of the cross in¬ 
sensibly gained ground, spread itself far and wide; and in the end 
became victorious over all the rage, and power, and sophistry of an 
unbelieving world. It succeeded in a peculiar degree, and in a pe¬ 
culiar manner; it derived that success from truth ; and obtained it 
under circumstances where falsehood must have been detected and 
crushed : and the Christian religion has remained to this clay, in full 
vigour, notwithstanding its adversaries have every where strenuously 
attacked it both with arguments and with arms. But vain have been 
the efforts of Its antagonists: all that they have written and said, has 
only contributed to elucidate and confirm those parts of Scripture, 
which had not before been fully examined. Driven from the field 
by the overpowering weight and evidence of fads , the insidious 
ingenuity of the infidel and sceptic has been employed in the futile 
and preposterous endeavours of accounting for the miraculous suc¬ 
cess of Christianity from causes merely human. 

Accordingly, a late eminent historian (the elegance of whose style 
has conferred an alarming popularity on the licentiousness of Ids 
opinions) — though he affects to admit that the propagation of the 
Gospel was owing to the convincing evidence of its doctrine, and to 
the ruling providence of its great Author, — has assigned the re¬ 
ception of Christianity to foe causes ; each of which he has repre¬ 
sented as in reality unconnected with any divine interposition. And 
as his account of the spread of Christianity has been industriously 
circulated, in a detached form, by the enemies of divine revelation, 
a few remarks on this historian’s five causes may properly claim a 
place here. The causes in question are as follow ; ■— £fi L The In¬ 
flexible and Intolerant Zeal of the first Christians, derived from the 
. Jews, but purified from the unsocial spirit which had deterred the 
Gentiles from embracing the law, II, The Doctrine of a Future 
Life, improved by every additional circumstance which could give 
weight and efficacy to that important truth. III. The Miraculous 
Powers ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The Pure and Aus- 
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tere Morals of the Christians* V. The Union and Discipline of the 
Christian Republic, which gradually formed an independent anti 
increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire.” 1 Such are the 
historian's five causes; which, unhappily for his sagacity, are totally 
inadequate to the effects he supposes them to have produced; for 
they could not operate till Christianity had obtained a considerable 
establishment in the world; and the fact is (as we have already 
shown from the testimonies of heathen as well as of Christian wri¬ 
ters that the first and greatest mirachg in the propagation of 
Christianity^ had been wrought before the causes assigned by him 
could begin to operate • 

Let us, however, briefly examine these secondary causes, and see 
if they really are adequate to the effects ascribed to them. 

L The first is the Inflexible and Intolera?it Zeal of the first 
ChristiansI 

But how an inflexible and intolerant zeal, such as condemned even 
those practices, which in the opinion of the historian^ “ might perhaps 
have been-tolerated as mere civil institutions,” could invite pagans, amidst 
all their prejudices, to embrace Christianity, does not seem altogether 
easy to explain. It might, indeed, produce the only effect, which the 
historian in the recapitulation of his argument might assign to it; viz. it 
might supply Christians with that “ invincible valour,” which should keep 
them firm to their principles, but it could hardly be of service in con¬ 
verting pagans. Is not then this secondary cause inadequate to its de¬ 
clared effed ? But we deny the fact that any kind or any degree of 
intolerance existed among the primitive Christians: on the contrary, 
they experienced every possible kind of suffering and torture from the 
intolerance of their heathen persecutors. And, as to their zeal, we main¬ 
tain that it did not bear the slightest similitude to the fierceness and 
bigotry of the Jews, from whom it is insinuated that they derived it. 
« It was derived from very different causes, and aimed at far nobler ends. 
It was not the narrow and temporal interests of one nation, but the ge¬ 
neral reformation and the spiritual happiness of the 'whole world , which 
the teachers of Christianity were anxious to promote. That firmness 
which may be construed into intolerance, and that activity which we are 
content to call by the name of zeal, had, in the usual course of human 
affairs, a tendency to retard rather than to facilitate the propagation of 
the Gospel. The Christian, instead of falling into the fashionable and 
popular intercommunity of' worship, disdained — amid the terrors of im¬ 
pending death — to throw incense on the altar of Jupiter: he boldly 
pronounced the whole system of pagan mythology imposture: and 
charged the whole ritual of its external devotions with grovelling .super¬ 
stition and profane idolatry.” 

2. To the next secondary cause alleged we may certainly attribute 
more force ; and the friends of Christianity will very readily acknow¬ 
ledge “ The Doctrine of a Future Life” (delivered as it was with the 
demonstration of the spirit and of power) to have had its share in 
spreading the belief of it. 

But the success, perhaps, was owing rather to this demonstration of 


1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 267. 
» See pp. 380—338. supra . 
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spirit and of power, than to the doctrine itself, which was by no means 
suited either to the expectations or wishes of the pagan world m general: 
for it was offensive to the Epicureans, by the punishments it threatened 
against the voluptuous and the wicked ; and it was not attractive to the 
vulgar by the very rewards which it proposed. The pride of the phi o- 
sopher was shocked by the doctrine of a resurrection, the mode o w 11c i 
he was unable to comprehend : and the imaginations of other men were 
feebly impressed by the representations of a future state, winch did not 
hold out the serene sky, and the luxurious enjoyments of an elysium. 
Men, indeed, must have believed the Gospel in general, before they be¬ 
lieved the doctrine of futurity on its authority: they must have been 
Christian believers before they admitted that doctrine; so that this doc¬ 
trine could not have been a cause of the propagation of Christianity, 

3. « The Miraculous Powers ascribed to the Primitive church 99 are 
assigned as a third cause by the historian, who proceeds, in a style 
of the most contemptuous and bitter derision, to insinuate that these 
powers were never possessed. 

The considerations already offered on the subject of miracles to 
which the reader is referred, prove that miraculous powers were not 
merely ascribed, but actually possessed by the apostles and first preachers 
of Christianity; to which we may add, that neither Porphyry, Celsus, 
Julian, nor any other of its most virulent enemies, denied, or attempted 
to deny, the existence and reality of those miracles: and Christianity has 
nothing to fear from the improbable cause (magic) to which they ascribed 
them. Besides, the Christian miracles were liable to peculiar difficulties, 
which obstructed their reception: so that if they had not really and in¬ 
disputably been performed, they neither could nor would have been 
credited. « The multitude of popular gods admitted among the heathens 
did, by necessary consequence, occasion such a multitude of pretended 
miracles, that they insensibly lost their force, and sunk in their esteem. 
Though the philosophers in general, and men of reading and contempla¬ 
tion, could not but discover the grossness and absurdity of the civil re¬ 
ligion : yet this could have little effect on the vulgar or themselves : — 
not on the vulgar , because it was the business of the wisest and most 
politic beads zealously to support and encourage them in their practices; 
— not on themselves , because, if they despised their gods, they must de¬ 
spise their miracles too.” 1 2 Now, under these circumstances, miracles as¬ 
cribed to the first propagators of Christianity, must have created an 
immediate and stubborn prejudice against their cause; and nothing could 
have subdued that prejudice but miracles really and visibly performed. 
Mr, Gibbon’s third cause, therefore, is as inadequate as the two preceding, 

4. A fourth cause is u the Pure and Austere Morals of the first 
Christians? which he reduces to a mean and timid repentance for 
former sins, and to an impetuous zeal in supporting the reputation 
of the society in which they were engaged. 

“But surely, in the eyes of the haughty and jealous Romans, such re¬ 
pentance and such zeal must have equally excited opposition to Chris¬ 
tianity. The first would have provoked contempt among persons of 
their daring self-sufficiency; and the other would have awakened the 
jealousy of the magistrate. True it is, that the Christians had virtues of 


1 See pp. 186. 189, 190. 252. sitpra. 

2 Weston, on the Rejection of Christian Miracles by the Heathen, p. 348. 
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a nobler kind. It is also true that those virtues did ultimately triumph 
over the scorn and malice of their foes : and it is true, that a religion, 
producing such effects on its followers, and deriving success from *such 
means, carries with it a presumptive proof of which imposture never 
could boast,” Though the historian ascribes the growth of Christianity 
to the exemplary virtues of its first converts, which encouraged others 
to join their communion, he does not account for the exemplary virtues 
of the first converts themselves; nor for the conversion of abandoned 
heathens to the Gospel of Christ, and to holiness of heart and in life. 
The virtues of the first Christians arose from their faith, and not their 
faith from their virtues. Nothing but a conviction of its truth could 
have induced its first converts to repent, and to require their proselytes 
to repent, as a condition of salvation, 

5. The last secondary cause, mentioned by this writer, is the 
Union and 'Discipline of the Christian ” church, or “ Republic” as he 
is pleased to term it. 

It must be acknowledged that union essentially contributes to secure 
order and stability, and to enlarge the interests of every society: but it 
is an incontrovertible fact, that the gospel was propagated (though per¬ 
haps thinly) before its professors were sufficiently numerous to establish 
a discipline or to form themselves into societies. And when they in¬ 
creased, their divisions (for divisions early rent the church of Christ) 
must have checked its progress; and their strict discipline was more 
likely to deter men from their communion, than to invite or allure them 
to it. If the gospel succeeded, not only amidst the furious assaults of 
its enemies, but the no less violent contentions of its friends, we must 
look for its success in some other cause than those which the sceptical 
historian has assigned, and which the enemies of Christianity have so in¬ 
dustriously circulated . 1 The universal prevalence, therefore, of the 
despised doctrine of a crucified lawgiver, against the allurements of flesh 
and blood, the blandishments of the world, the writings of the learned, 
and the sanguinary persecutions of the great and powerful, must ever be 
regarded by every sincere and candid inquirer, as an irrefragable argu¬ 
ment that its original was divine, and its protector almighty. 

Notwithstanding the force and variety of the evidence in behalf 
of Christianity, its opposers continue to object, that they do not see 
realised the prophecies and intimations relative to the universality of 
the Christian religion ; — that it was rejected by the greater part of 
the Jews in the time of Christ, and also by the greater part of the 
Gentiles ; —* that a large portion of the world at 'present receives .the 
Koran; — that Christianity is known only to a small portion of 
mankind; and finally, that if the Christian revelation came from 
God, no part of the human race would remain ignorant ; of, it, no 
understanding would fail to be convinced by it.'"- -These objections 
are plausible; but, like those already noticed in the course of this 


1 1 White’s Bampton lectures, pp. 138—144. Chelsum’s Remarks on Mr. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, pp. 8 —.13. Bp. Watson’s Apology for Christianity in a scries of 
Letters to Mr Gibbon, letters L—v. The wilful misrepresentations and blunders of the 
sceptical historian are likewise exposed with equal learning and elegance in Mr. Kett’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1790, 8vo. 1792 (2d edition); and in the late learned and Rev. 
J. Milner’s treatise, infilled Gibbon’s Account of Christianity considered.” 8vo» 1808, 
(2d edit.) 
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volume, they fall to the ground as soon as they are subjected to the 
test of critical examination. That the victorious propagation of the 
gospel has not been, hitherto, so complete, as to answer the promise 

of an absolute universality, we readily acknowledge, but are in no pain 
for the event 1 ; as the same oracles which have thus far been verified, 
suppose the present condition of things: and, what is more, assure us 
of a time to come, when the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in. 

(1.) The rejection of the Gospel by the unbelieving Jews, who were 
contemporary with Christ and his apostles, is no argument against the 
divine original of Christianity. 

The Almighty never acts towards his accountable creatures in 
such a manner as to force their judgment, and irresistibly to influ¬ 
ence their moral conduct; but, on the contrary, leaves them in all 
such instances to the application of their rational powers, and to that 
freedom of will, which are essential to a right faith and practice. It 
depends wholly on ourselves, on the affections of the heart, rather 
than on the acuteness of the understanding, whether we will seriously 
and earnestly advert to the evidence, which is offered in proof of re¬ 
ligious truth, and candidly give it a fair, honest, and impartial 
examination. To argue, therefore, either for the credibility, or 
falsehood, of any point of history or doctrine, merely from the num¬ 
bers who receive or reject it, is a very fallacious way of informing 
the judgment; and he must be very little acquainted with the usual 
course of the world, who has not found by his own experience, that, 
as there are some men capable of believing the grossest absurdities, 
so there are others equally notorious for questioning, denying, and 
opposing the plainest truths. If, therefore, in the case before us, we 
consider the circumstances and prejudices of the Jews, during the 
time of Christ, we shall be able to account most satisfactorily lor their 
infidelity then, as well as for their continuance to the present day in 
rejecting him as the Messiah; and shall further derive additional 
evidence to the truth of the gospel. It is certain that great numbers 
of Jews and devout proselytes were converted at first to Christianity 
which plainly showed that it was not destitute of proof or truth, anti 
that it was not rejected for want of evidence, but for some other rea¬ 
sons, which it is not difficult to assign. 

One great and general cause, to which the infidelity of the Jews 
is to be ascribed, is their wickedness$ which certainly is a cause suf¬ 
ficient to produce such an effect. If a man be vicious, he is disposed 
to reject evident truths, and to embrace ridiculous opinions. That 
vice weakens the understanding, infatuates the judgment, and hinders 
it from discerning between truth and falsehood, especially in matters 
of morality and religion, is a truth not more constantly affirmed in 
the Scriptures, than confirmed by reason and experience. How 
wicked the Jews were, is evident from many passages of the New 


1 “ The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall speak and not lie ; 
though it tarry, wait for it, because It shall surely come, it will not tarry.” Habakkukii. % 
* See the proofs of this fact, svpra, pp. 330—332. 
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Testament 1 ; and Josephus, their own historian and a priest of Jeru¬ 
salem, informs us of the enormous villanies practised by them. ££ It 
is,” says he, cc impossible to give a particular account of all their 
iniquities. Thus much, in general, it may suffice to say, that there 
never was a city, which suffered such miseries, or a race of men from 

the beginning of the world, who so abounded in wickedness.”. 

46 I verily believe that if the Romans had delayed to destroy these 
wicked wretches, the city would have either been swallowed up by an 
earthquake, or overwhelmed by the waters, or struck with fire from 
heaven like another Sodom: for it produced a far more impious 
generation than those who suffered such punishment.” 2 Can it then 
be a matter of astonishment, that the gospel should meet with no 
better reception among such monsters of iniquity ? How could the 
voluptuous Sadducee digest the doctrines of mortification and self- 
denial, of taking up his cross, and following the captain of his salva¬ 
tion through sufferings ? How could the proud and haughty Pharisee 
condescend to be meek and lowly, and instead of worshipping God 
in show, learn to worship him in spirit and in truth ? What methods 
could be taken to win those who were resolved to quarrel with every 
one? What reason could prevail on them who were never disposed 
to hear reason, who were always cloudy and sullen, self-willed and 
obstinate, and “ exceedingly mad” against those who differed from 
them ? What more could be done for them who had withstood the 
last, — the utmost means of conviction, and had rendered themselves 
incapable of mercy, by blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of God, 
by ascribing to the power of the devil those miracles which had 
manifestly been wrought by the power of God ? No man , said Jesus 
Christ, can come unto me except the Father, which hath sent me, draw 
Mm. (John vi. 44.) No man can embrace the Christian religion 
without the help of divine grace, (which neither forces the mind, nor 
controuls the moral liberty of man;) and divine grace is justly with¬ 
held from those who have made themselves unworthy of it. In 
short, a judicial infatuation seized the Jews. God left them to that 
blindness and hardness of heart, which they by their sins had brought 
upon themselves ; so that they could not see with their eyes, and under¬ 
stand, with their hearts, and he converted and healed. (John xii. 40.) 

A still more evident cause of the rejection of Jesus Christ by the 
Jews, is to be found in their strong prejudice, and adherence to former 
opinions and practices; by which their understandings were blinded 
and unable to see the evidence .produced. They were offended at 
the meanness of his life and the ignominy of his death. The pro** 
phets had employed the loftiest images to set. forth the glories; of the 
Messiah; and, in describing his spiritual kingdom, had borrowed 
their metaphors from earthly kingdoms. What was thus figuratively 
spoken, the Jews had expounded literally; and these traditionary 


1 See an account of the extreme corruption of the Jewish people, infra, Voh III. 
'Fart. HI. Chap.'VI. Sect. III. , 

a Josephus, I)e Bell. Jud. lib. v. c, 11. § 5. and c. 13. §. 6. The whole of Ins fourth, 
fifth, and sixth books, abound with instances of the consummate depravity and desperate 
^•iohodness of the Jews. 
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expositions, being transmitted from generation to generation, pro¬ 
duced in the Jews a notion of a mighty temporal prince; — a notion 
highly gratifying to a people whose affairs were on the decline, and 
whose polity seemed to be tending towards dissolution. Impressed 
with this expectation, the Jews would not recognise the Messiah in 
Jesus Christ; they looked for a prince of they knew not what high 
extraction ; but, with respect to Jesus, they took it for granted that 
he was the carpenter's son. Having learned from their prophets 
that Bethlehem was to be the place of the Messiah’s nativity, because 
Jesus resided at Nazareth, they hastily concluded, that he was bom 
there, and that no good thing could come out of Galilee . They were 
pleasing themselves with gaudy dreams of greatness, with the pros¬ 
pect of conquest and empire; but he declared that his kingdom was 
not of this world t and accordingly he taught them,—not how to shake 
off the hated Roman yoke, but how to liberate themselves front the 
greater yoke and tyranny of sin not how to triumph over foreign 
enemies, but how to subdue their domestic adversaries, their lusts 
and vices. They hoped to enjoy certain rights and privileges above 
the rest of mankind; but Christ came to break down die wall of 
partition, and to unite both Jews and Gentiles as one body, under 
one head. They expected to become lords of the nations, and to 
have Jerusalem for their seat of empire ; and were shocked to hear 
that their city and temple would be destroyed, and that all who will 
live godly in Christ Jesus must safer persecution. — We know also 
that, about the time of Christ, there arose many false Messiahs and 
false prophets, who drew away much people after them. And even 
those persons, who were too wise to lend an ear to these impostors, 
would yet many of them become unreasonably suspicious, and mis¬ 
lead themselves for very fear of being misled by others. Seeing so 
many impostors abroad, they would be apt to regard all men as im¬ 
postors, and reject the true Messiah among so many false ones. At 
length, when they saw him put to an ignominious death, that very 
thing was sufficient to cancel all his miracles, and to convince them 
that he could not be their Messiah, little considering that he was the 
Lamb of God that was thus to lake away the sins qf the.world. 

Besides the preceding prejudices, which were common to the 
Jewish nation collectively, the chief priests, scribes, and pharisees, 
had particular motives for rejecting the Gospel. They hated Christ, 
because he had reproved and openly exposed their pride, their hy¬ 
pocrisy, their no charitableness, their covetousness, their zeal for tra¬ 
ditions : and their hatred against him disposed them to think ill of 
him, and to do him all ill offices. "We need not wonder when we find 
them .upon all occasions opposing and calumniating him, if we’eon- 
sider that they were a wicked set of men, and that lie had publicly 
and frequently reproved them. They were highly incensed against 
him, and m the judgment which they made of him, they were di¬ 
rected by their passions, not by their reason. Nor did an.«-cr and 
resentment only furnish them with prejudices against Christ., hut self- 
interest also and worldly policy. r riic people who had seen the 
miracles of Christ, particularly that miracle by which he had fed a 
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oroat multitude, had at. nue time, as St. John relates, 
make him their king, concluding reasonably enough, that under sucli 

•i leader tliev should he victorious. 1 lierefore Christ, it he had been 
a deceiver, and had entertained ambitious designs, might easily have 
made himself a prince, and might have incited the people to shake 
off the Roman voke, which was grievous to them. 

'I'iie chief priests and principal persons among the Jews thought, 
that if Christ should make such an attempt they should be ruined, 
what-oevi r the consupienccs of it were. II the -lews under Ins con¬ 
duct should endeavour to recover their liberties, and fail m it, they 
knew that tin; nation would he severely punished by the Romans. 
\'or was their prospect less bad, ii Christ should dehvei the peop e 
from their .subjection to a foreign power, and rule over them him¬ 
self; for though they hated this Romans, yet doubtless they thought 
that Christ would be a worse ruler lor them than any Roman go¬ 
vernor. They knew that he had a bad opinion of them, and tlmt he 
had exposed’their vices; and therefore they concluded that he 
establishment, of his authority would be the rum * , 

tliev were incited not only by resentment, but, as the) hmciu, .y 
interest, to deny that Christ was the Messiah, to oppose him, and to 
destroy him ; for since they were persuaded that th « ^ 

be a temporal king, they could not aeknowlMge Chust to be the 
Messiah, unless at the same time they owned linn to be then i „• 
They succeeded in their endeavours, they stirred "l 1 _* '<? 
they intimidated the governor, they prevailed tohave Cl list uttci- 
lieil and hv his death they thought themselves at last seemt hom all 

t. “iid Hut ho t.rj rani W. a,drt 

in Jerusalem, working miracles, and teaching that Jesus was me 
Messiah. One would at first think that no ma » 
such evidence: but we shall not so much wonder at U eii obstinacy, 
if we observe that their fears, and, as they thought, their mteiests, 
J ll , ao-ain to oppose the truth. They considered that they we e 
52 11..S who ill r q >ro s »le,l Christ us a who H «> I- 
senses, a demoniac, an impostor, a magician, a vio alor o^the hiw, a 
teacher, . rebel, a,, cue,tty to 

who had instigated the people, and who had p .isu.uicd lUtc to 
erucifv him; t'hev heard that the apostles wrought lunacies m the 
name "of Christ, and tlmy concluded that, il the apostles were pel- 
l , „ , UT »i thilnuuuor, the, would convert » 

lews; and they feared that, if the doctrines taught by Quists 
Hi ,ll Cre rmuveil, the, who 1,„<I been In* naplacuMe « 
should hr accnuutcd not only i S »on,„l »«d h ™ | " le ' , 1 

Jrtrs; 

!b| iliri rl'orr tlly llum,ht that the hart tvay to secure themselves 

*— 
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mth your doctrine., and intend to bring this man’s blood upon ns. 
(Acts v. 28.) 

Miracles were wrought to convince them; but when a man is vio¬ 
lently bent to believe or disbelieve, he is more than half persuaded 
the things are as he desires. They hastily concluded that those 
miracles were either delusions and impostures, or wonderful works 
performed by the aid of evil spirits. 

From these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects; for they per¬ 
secuted the first Christians, they accused them to the Roman magi¬ 
strates of sedition, they beat them in their synagogues, they imprisoned 
them, they banished them, they put many of them to death, and 
strove to the utmost of their power to destroy this rising sect. Some 1 
antient writers assure us, that the Jews took the pains to send per¬ 
sons from Jerusalem into all countries, to accuse the Christians of 
atheism and other crimes, and to make them as odious as they pos¬ 
sibly could. - 

Such were the principal causes of the infidelity of the Jews, and 
of their rejection of Christ as the Messiah, at first: nor is it difficult 
to conceive what may be the reasons of their persisting in the same; 
infidelity now. In the first place, on the part of the Jt-rn, most (if 
not all) of the same reasons which gave birth to their infidelity, con¬ 
tinue to nourish it, particularly their obstinacy, their vain hopes and 
expectations “of worldly greatness, and the false christs and false 
prophets, who at different times have arisen up among them. To 
which may be added their want of charitableness towards the Chris¬ 
tians, and continuing to live insulated from all the rest of mankind. 
All these circumstances, together, present great difficulties to their 
conveision. Secondly, on the part of the world, the grand obstacles 
to the conversion of the Jews are, the prevalence of Mohammedism 
and other false religions, the schisms of Christians, the unholy lives 
of nominal Christians, and particularly the cruelties which, on various 
pretexts and at different times, have been most unjustly inflicted on 
this unhappy people. 

From the account which we have given of the obstinacy of the 
Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it appears that their unbelief 
is no objection to the truth of the Gospel. The modern Jews, there¬ 
fore, reason weakly when they say, that their ancestors would no) 
and coil d not have rejected Christ, if the miracles related in the 
Gospel had been really wrought. Against this argument we may 
also observe, that it can do no service to a Jew, because it would 
prove too much. It would prove that Moses wrought no miracles 
since the whole people of Israel often rebelled against him: it would 
prove that many of the prophets recorded in tlie Old Testament 
were false prophets, because they were persecuted by the Jews’ 
lhe Jews are not able to give any reason why they acknowledge the 

du’sdrVerSari^l: See JUStin ’ P ' m ' a,Ul Ws Notes, and"^. 

w/w‘ n i S D T u "? conc “ nin 6 the truth of the Christian religion, disc, i Jht New 
ton h Works, vol. v. dissertation xxix. See also Bn, C<mvbeare\^St»rmnn« !'i * ■ 

and Bp. Kidder’s Demonstration oflho Messias. (^ ™ 
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kw of Moses to be a divine revelation, which will not directly and 

establish the truth and authority ot the Gospel, 
inoie btum^ J ■ - , j n fulelitv of the Jews from being an objection 

the Gospel For, bv their infidelity, we gam a great iinmbei o tin- 

dispersion, these 1 H;u] lhe bod y 0 f the Jews been con- 
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the changes mill Ktvolutmr ’ 0 1 KL than seventeen lnm- 
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dred years, they still subsis a 1 . ■ 26 \ « w l ien the fulness 

tim, of other prophecies, that » There is no- 

of the Gentiles is come in, all Isi jU 1 thc creation . 0 f the 

thing parallel to^isto be tom J ^ & staudif) g mira cle in 

“U ■:f US , and Vantage to tlie Christian religion to have 
Besides, it is a ^ ‘ * nrom os V tcd in a nation of unbelievers, as it 

been first preacher and pi oj . ickm 0 ( fraud and impos- 

frees the account of the facts liora 'ii i on a trick 

ture. Designing men those of the same side 

among their creatures and dependann, _ but how was it p08 - 

and party, ot the same nr, t eritc fishermen and tent-makers 

sible for a small number o p^i ^atc ^bu of secrct 

to succeed in an attempt ol llodl ing but divine 

S a ’;;Il °&dby:aivi^ power, could have stood the trial and 

borne down so much malice and opposition befoie it. 


„ T , r osc of the Jews may be useful in cor- 
1 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. v. p. J *-• . on ‘ otiincs a pt to entertain, that had he 

m-tin"' a vain opinion which cuny one ; a^ ■ : pj in personally, had he been an ear-* 
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wi .mi« l«» bis words, an eye-witness 0 h( , Uevell and obeyed without doubt and 

he Should liave resided al Ins snides, now , WO uld in all probability have been 

willmul reserve. Abe; ! they, wi»> om . ’blessed Lord and yet beheved not : 

inlitlels then. The Jews saw the " 11 , u ., iovell .-” (Jolmxx. 29.) Ibid, p.144. 

‘ Messed are they that have not seen- ) , m(i conc l„sive manner, m the three last 

The unbelief of the Jews >s dna ussed ‘ * a Lccturc . s for 1821, on the Evidences of 

inli’lelHy.” Cambridge, 1S‘.!1. bus 
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(2.) The rejection of the Gospel by the unbelieving Gentiles, mho 
mere contemporaries mith Christ and his apostles^ is no objection to the 
truth of Christianity. 

Many of the arguments which have been stated in the preceding 
pages, with reference to the infidelity of the Jews, may be applied 

wifh respect to the Gentile nations, who had many prejudices in 
common with the Jews, and some that were peculiar to themselves. 

The causes of unbelief, which were common to them with the Jews, 
were, a great corruption of manners; the prejudice of education, 
which led the Gentiles to despise the doctrines and religious rites of 
Christianity previously to examination 3 ; the purity of the precepts 
of the Gospel, which were entirely opposite to their vicious inclin¬ 
ations and practices; the temporal inconveniences which attended 
the profession of Christianity, and the temporal advantages which 
might be secured or obtained by rejecting or opposing it; the mean 
appearance which Christ had made in the world, and his ignominious 
death, which they knew not how to reconcile with the divine power 
ascribed to him by his disciples; and the contempt entertained by 
the philosophers for the rank, acquirements, sufferings, and martyr¬ 
doms of the first Christians. All these things produced in the 
greater part of the Jews an aversion for the Gospel, and they had 
the same effect on the unconverted Gentiles. 

But besides these causes of unbelief, the Gentiles had many others 
peculiar to themselves. They entertained a high notion of the effi¬ 
cacy of magic, of the strength of charms and incantations, and of the 
almost uncontroulable power of their demons and demi-gods; and 
this notion led the greater part of them to reject the Christian miracles. 
They were, moreover, extremely careless and indifferent about all 
religions hi general; consequently they had only very imperfect 
notions of the Divine Being, and of the spiritual adoration which 
was due to Him alone; and they were offended at the unsociableness 


t The state of Religion among the Greeks anti Romans, had a tendency to induce this 
disposition. Christianity bad nothing in it to attract their notice: it mixed with no 
politics ; —»it produced no fine writers ; — the nature, office, and ministry of Jesus would 
be alien to their conceptions. Its connection with Judaism would injure it with the 
learned heathen, who regarded Jehovah himself as the idol of the Jewish nation, and this 
would preclude all inquiry among men of education, which accounts also for their silence 
on the subject. In this manner Christianity was treated by Tacitus and by Pliny the 
Elder. Without inquiry, Tacitus disposes of the whole question (see p. 191. supra), by 
calling it a pestilent superstition, — a proof how little he knew or concerned himself about 
the matter. Let the reader peruse the instructions of Paul to the Roman converts 
(Rom. xii. 9. xiii. 13.) and then judge of this pestilent superstition ; or, let him take 
Pliny’s description of the conduct and principle of the Christians (see pp. 193—195. supra), 
and then call Christianity a pestilent superstition. On the words of Tacitus, Dr. Pa icy 
founds these observations; 1. The learned men of that age beheld Christianity in a distant 
and obscure view ;■— % But little reliance can be placed on the most acute judgments, in 
subjects which they are pleased to despise. If Christianity had not survived to tell its own 
story, it must have gone down to posterity as a pestilent or pernicious superstition: —- 
3. This contempt, prior to examination, is an intellectual vice, from which the greatest 
faculties of the mind are not free; — and, 4. We need not be surprised that many writers 
of that age did not mention Christianity, when those, who did, appear to have misconceived 
its nature and character. See Palcy’s Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 307—320. where the pre¬ 
ceding hints are illustrated at length. 
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of Christianity, and its utter incompatibility with the established 
worship of their several countries. 

Further, the great and powerful men among the Gentiles, for want 
of attending to the intrinsic merits of the new doctrine, and of under¬ 
standing it thoroughly, were not able to reconcile it with their par¬ 
ticular views and interests; much less was it to be expected that the 
priests, artificers, and artisans, who lived by the profits of idolatry, 
would readily open their eyes and ears to receive a faith so utterly 
subversive of their present gain. Nor would the bad opinion, which 
other nations in general had conceived of the Jews, permit them 
easily to pass a favourable judgment upon the Christians, between 
whom and the Jews they did not, for a considerable time, make a 
sufficient distinction ; accounting Christianity to be only a particular 
sort of Judaism, and calling the Christians atheists , because they 
taught that the gods of the nations were either nothing at all, or 
dead men* or demons, and because they worshipped a spiritual 
Deity in a spiritual manner, and had neither temples nor altars. 
Afterwards, when the Gospel began to spread, and false teachers and 
vicious professors infested the church (as Christ had foretold), the 
Gentiles would not distinguish between the factious heretics (who 
wished to make themselves heads of parties) and the true disciples of 
Christ: and, as the antient Christians frequently complained, they 
laid the crimes of these false and immoral brethren to the charge of 
Christianity: nor could the singular innocence and piety of the 
Christians secure them from malicious and false accusations. 

Lastly, the antiquity of paganism, and the many distinguished 
blessings which (it was imagined) the propitious influence of their 
heroes and gods had from time to time conferred upon their several 
countries, together with the simple and artless manner in which the 
apostles and first Christians, and their followers, propagated a religion 
that had nothing in its external appearance to recommend it, — con¬ 
curred, in addition to the causes already stated, to lessen the force 
of the miracles wrought by Jesus Christ and his apostles; and pre¬ 
vented no small numbers of the rich, the great, and the learned, from 
oivino* in their names among the earliest converts to the faith and 
obedience which is in Jesus Christ. C£ Such were the prejudices of 
the Jews and Gentiles, which made so many of them unwilling and 
unfit to receive the Christian religion. But there is reason to think 
that the number of unbelievers,"among those to whom the Gospel 
was first preached, was not altogether so great as is commonly ima¬ 
gined. Besides those who professed Christianity, and those who 
rejected and opposed it, there were in all probability multitudes 
between both, neither perfect Christians, nor yet unbelievers; they 
had a favourable opinion of the Gospel, but worldly considerations 
made them unwilling to own it. There were many circumstances 
which inclined them to think that Christianity was a divine revelation, 
but there were many inconveniences which attended the open pro¬ 
fession of it; and they could not find in themselves courage enough 
to bear them; to disoblige their friends and family, to ruin their 
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fortunes, to lose tlieir reputation, their liberty, and their life, for the 
sake of this new religion. Therefore they were willing to hope, that 
if they endeavoured to observe the great precepts oi morality, 'which 
Christ had represented as the principal part, the sum and substance 
of religion, if they thought honourably of the Gospel, if they never 
spake against it, 'if they offered no injury to the Christians, if they 
did them all the services that they could safely perform, they were 
willing to hope that God would accept this, and that lie would ex¬ 
cuse and forgive the rest. 

The account which we have of those times is very short, ^ but 
enough is said in the New Testament to show that this supposition 
is not groundless, and that many thought and acted in this manner; 
for we are there told that several believed in Christ, but durst not 
own it, some because they loved the praise of men, others because 
they feared the Jews, because they would not be put out of the 
synagogue, others because they would not part with their posses¬ 
sions. Joseph of Arimathca is said to have been secretly his dis¬ 
ciple ; Nicodcmus seems to have had the same disposition; and 
afterwards Gamaliel, and other Pharisees who opposed the persecu¬ 
tion and the punishment of the apostles, were probably not a little 
inclined to Christianity. Thus it was then, and thus it hath been ever 
since. Truth has had concealed and timorous friends, who keeping 
their sentiments to themselves, or disclosing them only to a few, com¬ 
plied with established errors and superstitions, which they disliked and 
despised. They who are at all acquainted with history know that 
a 1 great number of such examples might be produced. 

“ The opposition which the Gospel experienced from the Jews 
and Gentiles arose principally from their vices. To this cause the 
Scriptures ascribe their unbelief, and observe that truth is hidden 
from those who love darkness rather than light, whose deeds are evil, 
who hate to be reformed, whose minds are carnal and cannot lx*. sub¬ 
ject to the law of God, and who have pleasure in unrighteousness. 
Of such persons it is said, that none of them shall understand.” 2 

(3.) A third objection to the prophecies that announce the uni¬ 
versality of the Christian religion, is founded on the fact, that a 
considerable part of mankind> both in Europe and Asia, note embrace 
Mohammedism , and receive the Koran of Mohammed as an inspired 
book : which they would not do if Christianity were really from God . 

l Erasmus, Epist. 583. says, Quid ego potuissem opitulari Luthoro, si me purieu li 
coimtem fedssem, nisi ut pro uno perirent duo?-— Malta rjuidem prmclare et doeuit H 
monuit, atque uiinam sna bona malis intolerabilibus non vitiasset! Quod si omnia pie 
scripsissot, non tamon erat animus ob veritatem capite periclitari. Non omnes ml inaity- 
rium satis habent roboris. Vereor, ne, si quid incident tumult&s, Petrum sim imitaturus. 

Pather Paul, being asked by a friend bow he could hold communion with the church of 
Rome, replied, Deus non dedit mihi spiritUm Lit then* See Burnet’s Life of Bedell, p. !(»♦ 
and Rayle’s Diet, art Weidnerus. 

# Jortin’s Discourses on the Christian Religion, disc. i. pp. 91—94. In the preceding 
part of that discourse, the learned author has discussed, at length, the causes of the rejection 
of Christianity by the Gentiles, which we have necessarily treated with brevity. Thai 
“ No valid Argument can be drawn from the Incredulity of the Heathen Philosophers 
against * the Truth of the Christian Religion,” has been proved by Mr, J, .A. Jemni** in 
his Nomsian Prize Essay, Cambridge, 1826k 8vo. 
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Answer. We conceive that the prophecies are fulfilled when all 
parts of the world shall have had the offer of Christianity ; but by- 
no means that it shall be upheld among them by a miracle . This 
is contrary to the whole analogy of nature. God gives increase to 
the tree, but does not prevent its decay. He gives increase to a 
man, but does not pi'event his growing infirm. Thus religion, when 
planted in a country, is left to the natural course of things; and if 
that country grows supine, and does not cherish the blessing, it must 
take on itself the consequence. We conceive, therefore, that, with 
regard to all those countries which receive the Koran, where the 
Gospel once flourished, the prophecy has already been fulfilled. 
Indeed, their present state is an accomplishment of prophecy, inas¬ 
much as it was foretold that suck a falling away should take place. 
Not to enter into too minute details, it may be remarked that the 
seven churches of Asia lie, to this very day, in the same forlorn and 
desolate condition which the angel had signified to the apostle John 
( Rev. ii. Hi.); their candlestick is removed out of its place , their churches 
are turned into mosques, and their worship into the grossest super¬ 
stition. The prevalence of infidel principles on the Continent is 
notorious: and equally notorious are the attempts making to dis¬ 
seminate them in this highly favoured country. Yet all these coun¬ 
tries have had the Gospel, and if they should hereafter expel it, as the 
French did a few years since, it will be their own fault. ' The pro¬ 
phecy has been fulfilled. 

The oppose rs of revelation have not failed to contrast the rapid 
progress of Mohammedism with the propagation of Christianity ; 
and have urged it as an argument, to show that there was nothing 
miraculous in the extension of the religion of Jesus. But, in mak¬ 
ing this assertion, they have either not known, or have designedly 
suppressed the connections and means of assistance which favoured 
Mohammed, and which leave nothing wonderful in the success of his 
doctrine. That success, however, is satisfactorily accounted for by 
the religious, political, and civil state of the East at the time the 
pseudo-prophet of Arabia announced his pretensions, and by the 
nature of his doctrine as well as by the means to which he had re¬ 
course for its propagation. 

Mohammed came into the world exactly at the time suited to his 
purposes, when its political and civil state was most favourable to a 

new conqueror. . . , 

In Arabia Felix, religion was at that time in a most deplorable 
state. Its inhabitants were divided into four religious parties, some 
of whom were attached to the idolatrous worship of the Sabians, 
who adored the stars as divinities; while others followed the idol¬ 
atry of the Magi, who worshipped fire. The Jewish religion had 
a <mxit many followers, who treated the others with much cruelty; 
ixnd the Christians who were at that time resident there, formed 
principally an assemblage of different sects, who had taken refuge 
among this free people because they were not tolerated in the^ 
Roman empire. Among the Christian sects in the eastern pait of 
the empire, bitter dissensions and cruel animosities prevailed, which 
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filled great part of the east with carnage* assassinations* and^ such 
detestable enormities* as rendered the very name of Christianity 
odious to many. The pure doctrines and holy precepts of the 
Gospel had been degraded into superstitious idolatry; and the decay 
of morality, in every class, had kept equal pace with that of piety. 
Under such a distracted state of religion, it would have been highly 
wonderful if, in a short time, Mohammed had not procured a nu¬ 
merous train of followers. The Christian religion, on the contrary, 
received its origin in a country where the only true God was 
worshipped, and the Mosaic ceremonial law (which it abrogated) 
universally revered. ... . 

If the corruptions and distresses of Christianity were thus signally 
favourable to the aspiring views of Mohammed, the political state 
of the world at that time contributed not less remarkably to the suc¬ 
cess of the impostor. While the once formidable empires, of Rome 
on the one hand, overwhelmed by the fierce incursions of the northern 
barbarians, and of Persia on the other, distracted by its own intestine 
divisions, were evidently in the last state of decay, Arabia was in 
every respect prosperous and flourishing. Naturally populous in 
itself, it had received a very considerable accession of inhabitants 
from the Grecian empire; whence religious intolerance had driven 
great numbers of Jews and Christians to seek an asylum in a country, 
where they might enjoy their opinions without interruption, and 
profess them without danger. The Arabians were a free but illi¬ 
terate people, not devoted like other nations to the extravagances of 
sensual pleasures, but temperate and hardy, and therefore properly 
qualified for new conquests. This brave people were at that time 
divided into separate tribes, each independent on the other, and con¬ 
sequently connected by no political union: — a circumstance that 
greatly facilitated the conquests of Mohammed. The pseudo- 
prophet himself was descended from a family of much power and 
consequence; and, by a fortunate marriage with an opulent widow, 
was raised, from indigent circumstances, to be one of the richest 
men in Mecca. He was, moreover, endowed with fine and politic 
talents ; and from the various journies which he made in prosecuting 
his mercantile concerns, had acquired a perfect acquaintance with 
the constitution of the country. These, added to his high descent 
and family connections, could not fail of attracting attention and 
followers to the character of a religious teacher, in an age of igno¬ 
rance and barbarism. No such advantages of rank, wealth, or 
powerful connections were possessed by Jesus Christ. Of humble 
descent, bred up in poverty, lie continued in that state all his life, 
having frequently no place where he could lay his head. A man so 
circumstanced was not likely, by his own personal influence, to force 
a new religion, much less a false one, upon the world. 

In forming a new religion, Mohammed studied to adapt it to the 
notions of the four religions that prevailed in Arabia; making its 
ritual less burthensome, and its morality more indulgent. From the 
idolatry of the Sabians and Magi, he took the religious observance 
of Friday, and of the four months in the year, together with various 
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superstitious fables concerning the resurrection of the dead and the 
last judgment. From the Jews, to whom he announced himself as 
the Messiah, the conqueror in whom their prophecies centered, he 
borrowed many tales, particularly concerning angels, numerous 
purifications and fasts, the prohibition of certain kinds of food, and 
of usury, and the permission of polygamy, and of capricious divorce. 
From the jarring and corrupted Christian sects, (to whom he pro¬ 
claimed himself as the Paraclete or Comforter, that was to accom¬ 
plish the yet unfulfilled system of revelation,) he derived a variety of 
doctrinal tenets, both false and true, concerning the divine decrees, 
the authority of Jesus, and of the evangelists, the resurrection of the 
body, and the universal judgment of mankind, together with many 
moral precepts. By this artful compilation he united all the four 
religions of his country, and thus procured a more easy admittance 
for his new doctrine. 

Further, Mohammed established his religion in such a manner, 
that it did not excite against itself the passions of men, but on the 
contrary flattered them in various ways. It was easier to perform 
certain corporeal ceremonies and purifications, to recite certain 
prayers, to give alms, to fast, and to undertake pilgrimages to Mecca, 
than to restrain lusts, to suppress all sinful appetites, and to confine 
those which are innocent within proper bounds. Such a system of 
doctrine, so accommodating to every bad passion, — accompanied 
by the permission of polygamy and capricious divorce, and by the 
promise of a full enjoyment of gross sensual pleasures in a future 
life, — could not fail of procuring him a considerable accession of 
followers, and in no long time brought the brave and warlike tribes 
of Arabia under his standard. Far different was the holy and pure 
doctrine of Christ. He and his apostles strictly forbade all sin, 
required of all, without exception, the mortification of their most 
beloved lusts, cancelled the ceremonies of the Jews, and all the 
foolish superstitions of the heathens. Christ made no allowance, 
granted no indulgence; and yet his religion has continued to pre¬ 
vail against the strongest corruptions and most inveterate prejudices. 
Mohammed changed his system of doctrine, and altered his laws and 
ceremonies, to suit the dispositions of the people. He sometimes 
established one law and then suppressed it; pretending a divine re¬ 
velation for both, though they were inconsistent. But Christ was 
always the same, and his laws were and are invariable. Conscious 
that his pretended revelation would not bear the test of examination, 
it is death by one of the laws of Mohammed to contradict the Koran, 
or to dispute about his religion. The Gospel, on the contrary, was 
submitted to free inquiry; the more strictly it is examined, the 
brighter do its evidences appear; and the rude assaults, which at 
various times have been made against it, have served only to demon¬ 
strate its divine origin beyond the possibility of refutation. 

a The pretensions of Mohammed were not accompanied by any 
of those external evidences, which may always be expected to confirm 
and to distinguish a divine revelation. To miraculous power, that 
most infallible test of divine interposition, he openly disclaimed every 
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pretence, and even boldly denied its necessity to confirm the mission 
of a prophet, 1 2 He deemed it sufficient to appeal to a secret and 
unattested intercourse with an angel, and, above all, to the inimitable 
sublimity and excellence of the Koran, To the former of these pre¬ 
tences no serious attention is due: for, instead of affording any evi¬ 
dence in support of the claims of Mohammed, it notoriously wants 
proofs to establish its own authenticity.” With regard to the boasted 
sublimity and excellence of the Koran, — which, the pseudo-prophet 
alleged, bore strong and visible characters of an almighty hand, and 
was & designed by God to compensate the want of any miraculous 
power, —it has been satisfactorily shown not only to be far below 
the Scriptures, both in the propriety of its images and the force of 
its descriptions ; but its finest passages are acknowledged imitations 
of them, and like all imitations, infinitely inferior to the great ori¬ 
ginal. 2 The Moslems in proof of their religion appeal to the ple¬ 
nary and manifest inspiration of the Koran, They rest the divinity 
of their book upon its inimitable excellence: buHnstead of holding 
it to be divine because it is excellent, they believe its excellence 
because they admit its divinity. There is nothing in the. Koran 
which affects the feelings, nothing which elevates the imagination, 
nothing which enlightens the understanding, nothing which improves 
the heart. It contains no beautiful narrative, no proverbs of wisdom 
or axioms of morality ; it is a chaos of detached sentences, a mass 
of dull tautology. The spirit which it breathes is in unison with the 
immoral and absurd tenets which it inculcates, savage and ci uel j 
forbidding those who embrace the Moslem faith to hold any friendly 
intercourse with infidels or those who reject it, and commanding 
them to make war upon the latter. Such is the Koran as’woto ex¬ 
tant : but it is well known that it has received alterations, additions, 
and amendments, by removing some of its absurdities, since it was 
first compiled by Mohammed. 3 —The Christian revelation, on the 
contrary, remains to this clay as it was written by its inspired authors: 
and the more minutely it is investigated, the more powerfully does 
it appeal to the hearts and minds of all who examine it with honesty 
and impartiality. 

Of the prophetic spirit of Mohammed, we have this solitary instance. 
When he went to visit one of his wives, he says, that God revealed 
to him what she desired to say to him: he approved of one part and 
rejected the other. When he told his wife what was in her will to 
speak to him, she demanded of him who had revealed it to him ? 
« He that knoweth all things,” said Mohammed, “ hath revealed it 
to me, that ye may be converted; your hearts are inclined to do 
what is forbidden. If ye act any thing against the prophet, know 
that God is his protector,” — There is not a single circumstance to 
render this relation credible. 


1 Hence no credit is due to the miraculous stories related of Mohammed by Abulfeda, 
who wiote the account stmt hundred years after his death, or which are found in the legend 
of Al Janabi, who lived two hundred years later, 

2 Professor White’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 241—252. 

3 See Koran, ch.ii. pp,22. 25. ch.iii. p,50. and ch.v. p.89. Sale’s translation, 4 to. edit. 
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t ^ le c i rcumstances that contributed to promote the suc¬ 
cess ot Mohammedism; circumstances that in no degree appertained 
to the origin of Christianity. During the first seven years, indeed 
when the Arabian impostor used only persuasion, and confined his 
exertions to Mecca, it appears that he could reckon no more con- 
verts than eighty-three men and eighteen women. Contrast with 
this the rapid spread of Christianity during the same period. 1 But 
no sooner was he enabled to assemble a party sufficient to support 
his ambitious designs, than he threw off the mask, which was no 
longer necessary; and, disclaiming the softer arts of persuasion and 
leasomng, immediately adopted a quicker and more efficacious mode 
of conversion. It was alleged by the deceiver, that, since a dis¬ 
obedient world had disdained or rejected the ineffectual summons, 
which divine mercy had sent in former times by the prophets, who 
came with appeals to the senses and reason of mankind ; it had now 
pleased the Almighty to send forth his last great prophet, by the 
strength of his arm and the power of his sword, to compel men to 
embrace the truth. A voluptuous paradise and the highest heavens 
were the rewards of those who fought his battles, or expended their 
fortunes in his cause; and the courage of his adherents was fortified 
and sharpened by the doctrine of fatalism which he inculcated. 
From all these combined circumstances, the success of the arms and 
religion of Mohammed kept equal pace; nor can it excite surprise, 
when we know the conditions which he proposed to the vanquished. i 
Death or conversion was the only choice offered to idolaters : while 
to the Jews and Christians was left the somewhat milder alternative 
of subjection and tribute,, if they persisted in their own religion, or 
of an equal participation in the rights and liberties, the honours and 
privileges of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of their 
conquerors. 

How different die conduct of Christ! He employed no other 
means of converting men to his religion, but persuasion, argument, 
exhortation, miracles, and prophecies. He made use of no other 
force, but the force of truth — no other sword, but the sword of the 
spirit, that is, the word of God. He had no arms, no legions to 
fight his cause. He was the Prince of peace, and preached peace 
to all the world. Without power, without support, without any 
followers, but twelve poor humble men, without one circumstance of 
attraction, influence, or compulsion, he triumphed over the preju¬ 
dices, the learning, the religion of his country; over the antient rites, 
idolatry, and superstition, over the philosophy, wisdom, and autho¬ 
rity of the whole Roman empire. Wherever Mohammedism has 
penetrated, it has carried despotism, barbarism, and ignorance 2 . 


1 See pp, 330, 331. supra. 

2 “ Mohammed established his religion,” says the profound Pascal, by killing others ; 
~ Jesus Christ, by making his followers lay down their own lives; Mohammed, by for¬ 
bidding his law to be read, --- Jesus Christ, by commanding us to read. In a word, the 
two were so opposite, that if Mohammed took the way in all human probability to succeed, 
Jesus Christ took the way, humanly speaking, to be disappointed. And hence, instead of 
concluding that because Mohammed succeeded, Jesus might in like manner hay© snc- 
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wherever Christianity has spreads it has produced the most beneficial 
effects on nations and individuals, in the diffusion of knowledge, in 
morals, religion, governments, in social and personal happiness.” 1 

The continued prevalence of this baleful system of religion may be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the profound ignorance of the nature 
of the human heart, in which Mohammedism leaves its votaries, ■— 
the want of right moral feeling, which accompanies inveterate and 
universal ignorance, — the vices in which it allows its professors to 
live, and the climates in which they live, — the chilling despotism 
of all Mohammedan governments, — and the cunning fraud, and 
extortion which universally prevail in them. 2 

. “ Let not then the Christian be offended, or the infidel triumph, 
at the successful establishment and long continuance of so acknow¬ 
ledged an imposture, as affording any reasonable ground of objection 
against our holy faith. Let these events rather be considered as 
evidences of its truth, — as accomplishments of the general prediction 
of our Lord, that false prophets and false Christs should arise , and 
should deceive many ; and especially of that particular and express 
prophecy in the revelations of his beloved disciple (Rev. ix. 1, &c.), 
which has been determined by the ablest commentators to relate to 
the impostor Mohammed, and to his false and impious religion, which, 
arising like a smoke out of the bottomless pit, suddenly overshadowed 
the eastern world, and involved its wretched inhabitants in darkness 
and in error 

(4*.) .Lastly, it is objected that Christianity is known only to a small 
portion of mankind , and that if the Christian revelation came from 
God, no part of the human race would remain ignorant of it , no 
tmdei'standing would fail to be convinced by it. 

Answer. The opposers of the Christian revelation cannot with 
propriety urge its non-universality as an. objection ; for their religion 
(If the deism, or rather atheism, which they wish to propagate, may 
be designated by that name,) is so very far from being universal, 
that, for one who professes deism, we shall find in the world one 
thousand who profess Christianity. Besides, we clearly see that 
many benefits which God has bestowed on men, are partial as to the 
enjoyment .Some are given to particular nations, but denied to the 
rest of the world: others are possessed by some individuals .only, of 


efieded, we ought to infer, that since Mohammed has succeeded, Christianity must have 
inevitably perished, if it had not been supported by a power altogether divine.” Thoughts, 
p. 197. London, 180(5. 

1 And yet, notwithstanding the facts above stated (such are the shifts to which infidelity 
is driven), it has lately been asserted by an antagonist of revelation, that t( of the two 
books” (the Bible and the Koran) “ the latter” (the Koran) u has the most truths, and a 
more impressive moral code ” ! 1 

2 The topics, above hinted, are fully illustrated by Mr. Jowett, in bis Christian Re¬ 
searches in the Mediterranean, pp» 247—27 6. 

3 White’s Bampton Lectures, p. 99. ; from which masterly work the preceding sketch 
of the progress of Mohammedism has been chiefly drawn. Less on the Authenticity of 
the New Testament, pp. 377—385. Bp. Porteus on the Christian Revelation, pro¬ 
position viil. See also Mr. Sumner’s Evidences of Christianity, chap. vii. on the Wisdom 
manifested in the Christian Scriptures, compared with the time-serving policy of 
Mohammed. 
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a favoured nation. A moderate knowledge of history will be suffi¬ 
cient to convince us, that in the moral government of the world, the 
bounties of Providence, as well as mental endowments, and the 
means of improvement, are distributed with what appears to us an 
unequal hand. When the objections to this inequality of distribu¬ 
tion are considered and refuted, the objection arising from the par- 
tial knowledge of Christianity is answered at the same time. 

Phe subject,, however, may be viewed in another light Some 
blessings flow immediately from God to every person who enjoys 
them : others are conveyed by the instrumentality of man: and de¬ 
pend on the philanthropy of man for their continuance and exten¬ 
sion. The last is the case as to the knowledge of Christianity. When 
it was first revealed, it was committed into the hands of the disciples 
of Jesus : and its propagation in the world ever since has depended 
on their exertions in publishing it among the nations. That a melan¬ 
choly negligence has been too often betrayed, must be acknowledged 
and deplored. But at the same time it will be found, that in number¬ 
less instances the most violent opposition has been made to the zeal¬ 
ous endeavours of Christians : and that it is owing to the sanguinary 
persecutions by the rulers of the world; that the Gospel does not now 
enlighten the whole habitable globe. If a conqueror, followed by 
his powerful army, desolate a country, and burn the cities and vil¬ 
lages, and destroy the cattle and the fields of corn, and the people 
perish for cold and hunger, is their misery to be ascribed to a want 
of goodness in God, or to the super-abounding wickedness, of man? 

I he answer will equally apply to the subject before us. 1 

But the objection will appear less cogent, when it is considered 
that Christianity Is not the religion of a day, nor of an age; but a 
scheme of mercy, that gradually attains its triumphs, and which, 
overcoming all opposition, will ultimately be propagated throughout 
the earth. The most enlightened and best civilised nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, have been blest with the Gospel; and with regard 
to the others, to whom it has not yet been carried, this favour has 
been withheld from them, because it is ordained that the spreading 
of the Gospel should keep pace with the improvements of reason. 
The wisdom of this appointment is evident. Revelation is most 
properly bestowed after the weakness of human reason, in its best 
State, has been demonstrated by experience. Besides, it would not 
have answered the design intended to be produced’ by the Gospel, 
if it had been universally spread at the beginning. The conceptions 
which the converted heathens formed of the true religion, were neces¬ 
sarily very.imperfect: hence sprang the great corruptions of Chris¬ 
tianity which so early prevailed. Had the Christian religion been 
universally propagated in the first ages, it would have been diffused 
in an imperfect form. Nor is this all. The partial, propagation of 
the Gospel, with the other objections that have been brought against 
Christianity, having rendered its divine original a matter of dispute, 
the tendency of these disputes has been to separate the wheat from 


'• IJogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 235. 
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the chaff (which at the beginning necessarily mixed itself with the 

Gospel"), and to make Christians draw their religion from the Scrip¬ 
tures alone. It is thus that Christianity, in the course of ages, will 
acquire its genuine form. Then, also, it will be surrounded with the 
oreatest lustre of evidence: and although, for the reason just stated, 
the Gospel has hitherto been confined to comparatively a few coun¬ 
tries, yet we are assured that in due time it will be offered to them 
all, and will be diffused over the whole earth, with all its attendant 
blessings. The predictions of the prophets, of Christ, and his 
apostles, relative to the extension of the Gospel, expressly announce 
that it is to be thus progressively diffused, and that it will finally 
triumph, when the earth shall be full cf the knowledge of the Lord , as 
the waters cover the sea. (Isa. xi. 9.) Through the divine blessing 
on the labours of hundreds of faithful missionaries, who have been 
and are now employed in carrying the Gospel into all lands, we see 
oreat advances actually made in spreading Christianity; and we doubt 
Sot but the Gospel will be planted, agreeably to the divine predic¬ 
tions, in all the vast continents of Africa, Asia, America, and in the 

islands of Austral Asia. . , 

The sincerity and piety of fallible men, it is true, can never do 
iustice to the means which God has graciously vouchsafed ; and it 
will always be a real grief to good men, that, among many, there 
exists little more than the name of Christian. But the advocates 
of Christianity do not pretend that its evidence is so. irresistible, that 
no understanding can fail of being convinced by it: nor do they 
deny it to have been within the compass of divine power, to have 
communicated to the world a higher degree of assurance* and to 
have mven to his communication a stronger and more extensive in¬ 
fluence. But the not having more evidence* is not a sufficient rea¬ 
son for rejecting that which we already have. If such evidence 
were irresistible* it would restrain the voluntary powers too much* 
to answer the purpose of trial and probation : it would call for no 
exercise of candour* seriousness* humility* inquiry; no submission 
of passions* interests, and prejudices* to moral evidence* and to pro¬ 
bable truth : no habits of reflection ; none of that previous desire to 
learn and to obey the will of God, which forms the test of the vir¬ 
tuous principle* and which induces men to attend with care and 
reverence to every credible intimation of that will* and to resign 
present advantages and present pleasures to every reasonable ex¬ 
pectation of propitiating his favour. cc Men’s moral probation may 
be* whether they will take due care to in form themselves by impartial 
consideration; and, afterwards, whether they will act as the case re¬ 
quires upon the evidence which they have. And this* we find by 
experience, is often our probation, in our temporal capacity.” 1 

Further, if the evidence of the Gospel were irresistible, it would 
leave no place for the admission of internal evidence 2 ,* which ought 

i Butler’s Analogy, part ii. chap. vi. p. 227. The whole of that chapter, which treats 
on the objection new under consideration, will abundantly repay the trouble of a diligent 

perusal. 

* This sort of evidence Is fully stated in the following chapter. 
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to bear a considerable part in the proof of every revelation, because 
it is a species of evidence which applies itself to the knowledge, 
love, and practice of virtue, and which operates in proportion to The 
degree of those qualities which it finds in the person whom it ad¬ 
dresses. Men of good .dispositions, among Christians, are greatly 
affected by the impression which the Scriptures themselves make 
on their minds ; and their conviction is much strengthened by these 
impressions. It is likewise true that they who sincerely act, or 
sincerely endeavour to act, according to what they believe, that is, 
according to the just result of the probabilities, (or, if the reader 
please, the possibilities) in natural and revealed religion, which they 
themselves perceive, and according to a rational estimate of con¬ 
sequences, and above all, according to the just effect of those prin¬ 
ciples of gratitude and devotion, which even the view of nature ge¬ 
nerates in a well ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding further . 
This also may have been exactly what was designed. 1 On the con¬ 
trary, where any persons never set themselves heartily and in earnest 
to be informed in religion, — or who secretly wish it may not prove 
true, and who are less attentive to evidence than to difficulties, and 
more attentive to objections than to what has long since been most 
satisfactorily said in answer to .them; —such persons can scarcely 
be thought in a likely way of seeing the evidence of religion, 
though it were most certainly true, and capable of being ever so 
fully proved. cc If any accustom themselves to consider this subject 
usually in the way of mirth and sport: if they attend to forms and 
representations, and inadequate manners of expression, instead of 
the real things intended by them : (for signs often can be no more 
than inadequately expressive of the things signified :) or if they sub¬ 
stitute human errors, in the room of divine truth: why may not all, 
or any of these things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence 
which really is seen by others; as a like turn of mind, with respect 
to matters of common speculation and practice, does, we find, by ex¬ 
perience, hinder them from attaining that knowledge and right under¬ 
standing, in matters of common speculation and practice, which more 
fair and attentive minds attain to ? And the effect will be the same, 
whether their neglect of seriously considering the evidence of re¬ 
ligion, and their indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed from 
mere carelessness, or from the grosser vices; or whether it be owing 
to this, that forms and figurative manners of expression, as well as 
errors, administer occasions of ridicule, when the things intended, 
and the truth itself, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous, turn 
so far, as to lose all sense of conduct and prudence in worldly 
affairs, and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty , of reason. 
And, in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, do. hin¬ 
der us from being rightly informed, with respect to common things; 
and they may, in like maimer, and perhaps in some farther pro¬ 
vidential maimer, with respect, to moral and religious subjects, hin- 


i Faley’s Evidences, vol. iL pp. 310—352. 
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der evidence from being laid before ns, and from being seen when it 
Is. The Scripture 1 does declare, that every one shall not understand . 
And it makes no difference, by what providential conduct this comes 
to pass : whether the evidence of Christianity was, originally and 
with design, put and left so, as that those who are desirous of evading 
moral obligations should not see it; and that honest-minded pri¬ 
sons should; or, whether it come to pass by any othei means. 
Now*, that Christianity has been established in the world, and Is still 
spreading in all directions, God does not work miracles to make men 
religious*; he only sets the truth before them, as rational and ac¬ 
countable beings. It was and is the merciful design of God, not to 
condemn the world, but to save it,— even to save all without ex¬ 
ception, who will listen to the overtures of his Gospel. He that 
believes and obeys the Gospel shall not finally be condemned, but 
will obtain a complete pardon: while, on the other hand, he who 
wilfully rejects this last great offer of salvation to mankind, must 
expect the consequence. And the ground of Jus condemnation is, 
that such a person chooses to remain ignorant, rather than to submit 
himself to the teachings of -this heavenly revelation. ^ LigJit (Jesus 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, the fountain of light and life,) 
is come into the world (diffusing his. benign influences every where, 
and favouring men with a clear and full revelation of the divine 
w ill) ; and, yet men have loved darkness rather than lights have pre¬ 
ferred sin to holiness: — and why ? — Because their deeds were cviL 
The bad man avoids the truth which condemns him; while the 
o*ood man seeks it, as the ground-work and proof of his actions. 1 * 3 
G It were no difficult task to adduce other examples of the fulfilment 
of prophecy, if the limits necessarily assigned to this section would 
permit: we shall therefore add but two more instances in illustration 
of the evidence from prophecy. 

The first is, the long apostacy and general corruption of the pro¬ 
fessors of Christianity, so plainly foretold, and under such express 
and particular characters, in the apostolic writings; which, all the 
world may see, has been abundantly fulfilled in the church of Rome. 
Who that had lived in those days, when Christianity was struggling 
under all the incumbent weight of Jewish bigotry and pagan into¬ 
lerance and persecution, could from the state of things have possibly 
conjectured, that a rising sect, every where spoken against, would 
ever have given birth to a tyrant, who would oppose and exalt him - 


1 Dan.xii. 10. See also Tsa. xxix. IS, 14. Matt. vi. 23. anclxl. 25. and xiii. 11,12. 
John iii. 19. v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14. and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iil. 13. and that affectionate 
as well as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated, He that hath ears lo 
hear, let him hear. Grotius saw so strongly the thing intended in these, and other pas¬ 
sages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say, that the proof given to us of Christianity was 
less than it might have been for this very purpose: Ut ita sermo evangelii tanquam lapis 
csset Lydias ad quern ingenia sanabilia explorarentur. De Ver. Rel. Christ, lib. ii. 
towards the end. 

£ Butler’s .Analogy, part. ii. cb. vi. pp. 272, 273. 

3 The topics above considered are ably discussed and illustrated in various oilier points 
of view, in Mr. Lonsdale’s three discourses, intitlcd £< Some Popular Objections against 
Christianity considered, and the general Character of Unbelief represented.’ Svo. 
London. 1820. 
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sdf above laws, human and divine, sitting as God in the temple of 

W, an wf ai ^i n f f n i' ! ;7T n i g a SCeptre of liniversal spiritual em-. 
pne VI ho, that beheld the low estate of the Christian church in 

tlie first age of its existence, could ever have divined that a remark¬ 
able character would one clay arise out of it, who should establish a 
vast monarchy, whose coming should be with all power, and sims 
and lying wonders (pretended miracles), and with all deceivahleness of 
unrighteousness, commanding the worship of demons, angels, or de- 
paited saints ; forbidding to mam, t, and commanding to abstain from 
meals. In short, we see the characters of the beast, and the false pro - 
yheh and the harlot of Babylon , now exemplified in every particular, 
aiK ! a a ^ lat seated upon seven mountains: so that, if the 
pontiff of Home had sat for his picture, a more accurate likeness' 
could not have been drawn. 1 The existence of these monstrous 
corruptions of the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, which no hu¬ 
man penetration could have foreseen, is a great confirmation ..and: 
standing monument of the truth of the Gospel, and demonstrates the 
divine inspiration of those persons who wrote these books, and cir¬ 
cumstantially predicted future events and future corruptions of re- 
hgion, infinitely beyond the reach of all conception and discernment 
men ay human . 

i he other instance alluded to, is the present spread of infidelity* 
the el forts of which to subvert the Christian faith (we know) will ul~. 
Innately be in vain,. cc for the gates of hell shall not prevail” against 
the church of Christ. Among the various signs of the last days, 
that is, during the continuance of the Messiah’s kingdom, or the 
prevalence of Christianity in the world, it is foretold that 66 there 
shall come, scoffers and mockers, walking after their own lusts, who 
separate themselves by apostacy, sensual, noi having the- spirit, lovers 
of their mmselves , covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to 
pan 'ids, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, trucehrealeers, 
false a reusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
traitors , heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ; 
having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereoff (2 Pet 
iii.fi. Jude .18, 19. 2 Tim. iii. 2—5.) These predictions point out 
the true source of all infidelity, and of men’s motives for scoffing at 
religion. 

/i'he gospel of Jesus Christ is pure and holy; it requires holiness 
ol heart and of life, and enjoins submission to civil government as 
an ordinance of God, The safety of all states depends upon religion; 
it ministers to social order, confers stability upon government and 
laws, and gives security to property. u Religion, unfeignedly loved, 
perfecttfih men’s abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services in the 
commomveailli; ” while* infidelity, immorality, and sedition usually go 
hand in hand . In llie present state of the world, infidelity is closely 

5 (>n tin* NVw Te-.tameni prophecies respecting the papal antichrist (as well as those of 
Daniel) see Bp, Newton N Dissert at ions, vol. ii. Bp. Hurd's Introduction to Prophecy, 
sermons 7. and ». (Works, vol. v. pp, 171—232.) Kelt on Prophecy, vol. ii. pp. 1—Gi. 
A compendious view of tho:,e prediction-, may also be seen in Maeknight’s Truth of the 
Dospei Uisloiy, pp. /»7G- GOP. 
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allied with the revolutionary question; and, generally speaking, 
those who are eager to revolutionise all existing governments, under 
the ostensible pretence of promoting the liberty and prosperity of 
mankind,-are alike infidels in precept and in practice. The one is a 
necessary consequence of the other, for scepticism subverts the whole 
foundation of morals; it not only tends to corrupt the moral taste, 
but also promotes the growth of vanity, ferocity, and licentiousness. 1 
Hence, presumptuous and impatient of subordination, these a scof¬ 
fers 99 and “ mockers’ 5 wish to follow the impulse of their own lusts 
and depraved passions, and consequently hate the salutary moral 
restraints imposed by the Gospel. (i The religion of Christ is a 
code of laws as well as a system of doctrines; a rule of practice as 
well as of faith. It has certain conditions inseparably connected 
with the belief of it, to which there is but too often a great unwill¬ 
ingness to submit. Belief, to be reasonable and consistent, must 
include obedience; and hence arises the main objection to it. Che¬ 
rishing unchristian dispositions and passions in their bosoms, and 
very frequently also devoted to unchristian practices which they will 
not consent to abandon,—men pretend to decide upon the evidences 
of a religion from which they have little to hope and much to fear, 
if it be true.” Therefore, they labour to prove that the Gospel is 
not true, in order that they may rid themselves of its injunctions : 
and, to save themselves the trouble of a fair and candid examination, 
they copy and re-assert, without acknowledgment, the oft-refuted 
objections of former opposers of revelation. And, as ridiculing re¬ 
ligion is the most likely way to depreciate truth in the sight of the 
unreflecting multitude, scoffers, having no solid argument to produce 
against revelation, endeavour to burlesque some parts of it, and 
falsely charge others with being contradictory; they then affect to 
laugh at it, and get superficial thinkers to laugh with them. At 
length they succeed in persuading themselves that it is a forgery, and 
then throw the reins loose on the neck of their evil propensities. The 
history of revolutionary France, — the avowed contempt of religion, 
morbid insensibility to morals, desecrated sabbaths 2 , and abandon¬ 
ment to amusements the most frivolous and dissipating, which still 
prevail in that country, as well as on other parts of the Continent, — 
the rapid strides, with which infidelity is advancing in various parts 
of Germany 3 * , and the efforts which at this time are making to disse¬ 
minate the same deadly principles among every class of society in 
our own country, — are all so many confirmations of the truth 
of the New Testament prophecies. But the spirit which predicted 


1 The topics above alluded to are illustrated with unequalled argument and eloquence, 
by the Rev, Robert Hall, in his discoure on Modern Infidelity, considered with respect 
to its influence on society. The experience of more than twenty years, which have elapsed 
since that discourse was delivered, has confirmed the truth of every one of the preacher’s 
observations. 

2 Soon after the return of Louis XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors, the French 
compelled him to repeal his decree for enforcing a more decent observance of the Sabbath. 

3 Se° Mr. Jacob’s Travels in Germany, pp, 208—212. (4to. London, 1820,) and the 

Magazin Evang^Iique, tome ii. pp. 2G—36. Geneve, 1820; in which works the spread 

of infidelity in Germany is proved by numerous important facts. 
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these events is the very same which was poured out upon the 
apostles, and enlightened their minds with the knowledge of the 
Gospel , theiefoie the apostles, who wrote the New Testament, had 
the spirit of God, and were enlightened by it. 5 

The preceding instances of prophecy and its accomplishment are 
only a few, in comparison of those which might have been adduced: 
but they are abundantly sufficient to satisfy every candid and sincere 
investigator of the evidences of divine revelation, that the writings 
which contain them could only be composed under divine inspir¬ 
ation ; because they relate to events so various, so distant, and so 
contingent, that no human foresight could by any possibility predict 
them. The argument from prophecy is, indeed, not to be formed 
from the consideration of single prophecies, but from all the pro¬ 
phecies taken.together, and considered as making one system; in 
which, from the mutual connection'and .dependence of'its parts, pre¬ 
ceding prophecies prepare , and illustrate those, which follow, and 
these again reflect light on the foregoing: just as, in any philoso¬ 
phical system, that which shows the solidity of it, is the harmony 
and consistency of the whole, not the application of it in particular 
instances.^ Hence, though the evidence be but small, from the com¬ 
pletion of any one prophecy taken separately, yet that evidence 
being always something, the amount of the whole evidence resulting 
front a great number of prophecies, all relative to the same design, 
is very considerable; like many scattered rays, which, though each 
be weak in itself, yet, concentered into one point, shall form a strong 
light, and strike the senses very powerfully. This evidence is not 
simply a growing evidence, but is, indeed, multiplied upon us from 
the number of reflected lights, which the several component parts 
of suds a system reciprocally throw upon each; till at length the 
conviction rise.s into a high degree of moral certainty. 1 

V. Objections have been made to the darkness and uncertainty 
of prophecy; but they arise from not duly considering its manner 
and design. The language has been assigned as one cause of its ob¬ 
scurity, and the indistinctness of its representation as another, but with 
how little reason or propriety the following considerations will evince. 

Answer. — 1. As prophecy is a peculiar species of writing, it is 
natural to expect a peculiarity in the Language of which it makes 
use. Sometimes it employs plain terms, but most commonly figura¬ 
tive signs. It has symbols of its own, which are common to all 
the prophets; but it is not on this account to be considered as a 
riddle. The symbols .are derived from : the works of creation and 
providence, front the history of the Jews, and of the nations with 
whom they were most closely connected, or by whom - they were 
most violently opposed. These symbols have their rules of inter¬ 
pretation, as uniform and as certain as any other kind of language* 2 ; 
and whoever applies his mind with patience and attention to the 


1 Bp. Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of Prophecy. (Works, vol. v. p. 39.) 

On the interpretation of the Prophetic Language of (he Scriptures, see VoL IL 
Part JI. Book Ii. Chapter V. 
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subject will be able to understand the general scheme of prophecy, 
and the colour of the events foretold, whether prosperous or cala¬ 
mitous ; though he may be utterly unable to discover to what person, 
or precise time and place they are to be applied.. r , 

Answer— 2. With regard to the alleged objection, of want of clear¬ 
ness in prophecy, arising from an Indistinct Representation or 
THE Event, it should be remembered that, it some prophecies be ob¬ 
scure, others are clear: the latter furnish a proof of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures; the former contain nothing against it. in many in¬ 
stances, the obscurity is accounted for, from the extensive grasp of 
prophecy. Some predictions were to have their accomplishment m 
the early ages of the church, and were peculiarly designed for the 
benefit of those to whom they were immediately delivered: on which 
account they were more plain. This remark applies more particu¬ 
larly to the prophecies contained in the New 1 estament. /I here 
are other predictions, designed for the benefit of those who lived m 
after ages particularly the middle ages To the first Christians 
these were obscure; but when the time advanced towards their ac¬ 
complishment, the veil was gradually drawn aside, and they were 
more clearly seen, and better understood. Another class of predic¬ 
tions looked forward to the latter ages of the church. These ap¬ 
peared obscure both to the first Christians and to those who lived m 
the middle ages: but, when that generation appeared, for whose use 
it was the Divine Will that they should be left on record, light began 
to shine upon them ; and the minds of men were awakened to look 
out for their accomplishment in some great events, which would dis¬ 
play the glory of God, and advance the happiness of his servants. In 
this way the obscurity of many prophecies will be accounted for. 

S. Another reason for throwing a veil over the face of prophecy, 
whether by its peculiar symbols or by a dark representation, will 
appear, on considering the nature of the subject . Some of the events 
predicted are of such a nature, that the.fate of nations depends 
•upon* them; and they are to be brought into existence by the in¬ 
strumentality of men. If the prophecies had been delivered m 
plainer terms, some persons would have endeavoured to hasten their 
accomplishment, as others would have attempted to defeat it : nor 
would the actions of men" appear so free, or the Providence ot tod 
so conspicuous in their completion. The obscurity of prophecy 
was further necessary to prevent the Old Testament economy from 
sinking too much in the estimation of those who lived, under it. It 
served, merely to erect the expectation of better.things to come, 
without indisposing men from the state of discipline and improve" 
ment, which was designed to prepare for futurity. The whole Jewish 
dispensation was a kind of prophecy, which had both an immediate 
and ultimate end. It immediately separated the Jews from the other 
nations,, and preserved the holy oracles, committed to their custody, 
from being corrupted by idolatrous intercourse: and it .ultimately 
maintained the hope of the Messias and his reign. . The illustration 
of this view of the antient Jewish law and constitution is the subject 
of the epistles to the Galatians and Hebrews; — that the law was 
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a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ”— “ that it was the shadow 
of good things to come, but the body was Christ.” 

The dispensation of prophecy appears to have been accommo¬ 
dated with great wisdom to the state of the church in every a*e, to 
comfort the people of God, and to confirm their faith, according as 
they and the state of religion required it. On Adam's fall, on Abra¬ 
ham's separation from an idolatrous world, on the dispensation of 
the new economy by Moses, on the Babylonish captivity, and on the 
commencement of Christianity, prephecies were communicated with 
a growing light; and they will become more and more luminous 
with the progress of events to the end of the world.” 1 
. But though some parts of the prophetic Scripture are obscure 
enough to exercise the church, yet others are sufficiently clear to 
illuminate it: and the more the obscure parts are fulfilled, the better 
they are understood. In the present form of prophecy men are left 
entirely to themselves; and they fulfil the prophecies without In¬ 
tending, or thinking, or knowing that they do so. The accomplish¬ 
ment strips off the veil; and the evidence of prophecy appears in all 
its splendour.. Time, that detracts something from the evidence of 
other writers, is still adding something to the credit and authority of 
the prophets. Future ages will comprehend more than the present, 
as the present understands more than the past: and the perfect ac¬ 
complishment will produce a perfect knowledge of all the prophecies. 
Men are sometimes apt to think that, if they could but see a miracle 
wrought in favour of religion, they would readily resign all their 
scruples, believe without doubt, and obey without reserve. The 
very tiling which is thus desired we have. We have the greatest 
and most striking of miracles in the series of Scripture prophecies al¬ 
ready accomplished:—accomplished, as we have seen, in the present 
state of the Arabians, Jews, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Tyre, Nineveh, 
Babylon, the four great monarchies, the seven churches of Asia, Je¬ 
rusalem, the corruptions of the church of Rome, &c. &c. 45 And this 
is not a transient miracle, ceasing almost as soon as performed-; but 
is permanent, and protracted through the course of many generations. 
It is not a miracle delivered only upon the report of others, but is 
subject to our own inspection and examination. It is not a miracle 
delivered only upon the report of others, but is open to the observa¬ 
tion and contemplation of all mankind; and after so. many ages is 
still growing, — still improving to future ages. What stronger mi¬ 
racle, therefore, can we require for our conviction ? ,.. Or. what will 
avail if this be found ineffectual ? Iff we reject the evidence of pro¬ 
phecy, neither would we be persuaded though one'.rose from the 
dead. What can be plainer ? We see, or-may see, with our own 
eyes, the Scripture prophecies accomplished; and if the Scripture 
prophecies are accomplished, the Scripture must be the Word of 
God; and if the Scripture is the Word of God, the Christian Reli¬ 
gion must be true.” 2 

1 Dr, Run ken’s Institutes, p. 550. 

2 Up. Newton on Prophecy, -vdl. ii. pp. 412—416. Bogtie on the Divine Authority 
of the New Testament, pp. 160—171. 
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CHAPTER V. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


The ar (ruments from miracles and prophecy contained in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, form what has been termed the external evidence 
that the Scriptures are the inspired Word of God: and without 
seeking for additional testimony, we might safely rest the divine au¬ 
thority’of the Bible on those proofs. There are, however, several 
internal evidences , which, though not so obviously striking as miracles 
and prophecy, come home to the consciences and judgments of every 
person whether learned or illiterate, and leave infidels m every situ¬ 
ation without excuse. These internal evidences are, the sublime 
doctrines and the purity of the moral precepts revealed in the Scrip¬ 
tures the harmony subsisting between every part, — their mira¬ 
culous preservation, —and the tendency of the whole to prornote the 
present and eternal happiness of mankind, as evinced by the blessed 
effects which are invariably produced by a cordial reception and 
belief of the Bible, — together with the peculiar advantages, pos¬ 
sessed by the Christian revelation over all other religions. 


SECTION I. 

THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE, AND THE MORAL PRECEPTS, WHICH ARE 
DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE SO EXCELLENT AND SO PER¬ 
FECTLY HOLY, THAT THE PERSONS WHO PUBLISHED 1 HEM TO THE 
WORLD MUST HAVE DERIVED THEM FROM A PURER AND MORE 
EXALTED SOURCE THAN THEIR OWN MEDITATIONS. 

NOTHING false or immoral can be taught by a God of truth and 
holiness. Accordingly, the account of the Almighty and of his per¬ 
fections, and the moral precepts which are contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures, commend themselves to our reason, as worthy of the highest 
and most excellent of all beings. In order, however, that we may 
form a just and correct idea of the doctrines and dutiesof religion, 
which are offered to our consideration in the Bible, it will be neces¬ 
sary to take a brief view of them from the beginning. The sacred 
volume opens with that which lies at the foundation of religion,—an 
account of the creation of the world by the Almighty, which is there 
described in a plain and familiar manner, accommodated to the ca¬ 
pacities of man, and with a noble simplicity; together with the ori¬ 
ginal formation of man, who is represented as having been created 
after the divine image, invested with dominion over the inferior cre¬ 
ation (but with a reservation of the obedience which he himself owed 
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to God as Ills sovereign Lord), and constituted in a paradisaical state, 

•—a happy state of purity and innocence. (Gen. i. 1L) In this ac¬ 
count there is nothing but what is agreeable to right reason, as well 
as to the most antient traditions which have obtained among the 
nations. We are farther informed that man fell from that state by 
sinning against his Maker 1 , and that sin brought death into the 
world, together with all the miseries to which the human race is now- 
obnoxious : but that the merciful Parent of our being, in his great 
goodness and compassion, was pleased to make such revelations and 
discoveries of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper foundation for 
the faith and hope of his offending creatures, and for the exercise of 
religion towards him. (Gen.iii.) Accordingly, the religion delivered 
in the Scriptures is the religion of man in his lapsed state: and every 
one who impartially and carefully investigates and considers it, will 
find that one scheme of religion and of moral duty, substantially the 
same, is carried throughout the whole, till it was brought to its full 
perfection and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. This religion may 
be considered principally under three periods, viz. the religion of the 
patriarchal times, — the doctrines and precepts of the Mosaic dispens¬ 
ation,— and the doctrines and precepts of the Christian revelation. 2 


i The particular injunction, which (Moses tells us) was laid upon our first parents, not 
to eat of the fruit of a particular tree, (Gen. ii. 17.) has been a favourite subject of sneer 
and cavil with the opposers of revelation. A little consideration, however, will show that 
it had nothing in it unbecoming the supreme wisdom and goodness. For, since God was 
pleased to constitute man lord of this inferior creation, and had given him so large a grant 
and so many advantages, it was manifestly proper that he should require some particular 
instance of homage and fealty, to be a memorial to man of his dependence, and an ac¬ 
knowledgment on his part that he was under the dominion of a higher Lord, to whom he 
owed the most absolute subjection and obedience. And what instance of homage could 
be more proper, circumstanced as man then was, than his being obliged, in obedience to 
the divine command, to abstain from one or more of the fruits of paradise ? It pleased 
God to insist only upon his abstaining from one, at the same time that he indulged him 
in full liberty as to all the rest: and this served both as an act of homage to the Supreme 
Lord, from whose bountiful grant he held paradise and all its enjoyments, and was also 
fitted to teach our first parents a noble and useful lesson of abstinence and self-denial, — 
one of the most necessary lessons in a state of probation ; and also of unreserved submission 
to the authority and will of God, and an implicit resignation to the supreme wisdom and 
goodness. It tended to habituate them to keep their sensitive appetite in subjection to the 
law of reason ; to take them off from too close an attachment to inferior sensible good, 
and to engage them to place their highest happiness in God alone ; and finally, to keep 
their desire after knowledge within just bounds, so as to be content with knowing what 
was really proper and useful for them to know, and not presume to pry with an un¬ 
warrantable curiosity into things which did not belong to them, and which God had not 
thought fit to repeal. Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, vol. ii. pp. 144,145. The 
objection here briefly answered is fully treated and refuted by the same learned writer in 
his Answer to Christianity as old .as the Creation, vol. ii. ch. 15. 

- To avoid unnecessary repetitions of references to authorities, the reader is informed 
that (besides the authors incidentally cited for some particular topics) the following sec¬ 
tions are drawn up from a careful examination of Dr. Leland’s View of the Deistical 
Writers, vol. ii. pp. 377—416., and his incomparable work on the Advantage and Neces¬ 
sity of the Christian Revelation, 2 vols. Svo. ; Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, 12mo. ; 
Dr. Randolph’s Discourses, intitled a The Excellency of the Jewish Law Vindicated,” in 
the second volume of his “ View of our Blessed Saviour’s Ministry,” &c.; the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Bibliea of Alstedius, 8vo. Francofurti, 162$ ; Mr. Faber’s Horns Mosaic®; 
Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch * the Collection of the Boylean Lectures; 
Abbadie, Traitd de la Vdritfe dc la Religion Chrdtienne, tome ii. ; and Vernet, Traite 
de la Vdritf* de la Religion Chrdtienne, tomes ii. iii. See also Mr. T. Erskine’s Re¬ 
marks on the Internal Evidence of Christianity (London, 1821, lSmo.)s which an 'emit 
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§ 1. A CONCISE VIEW OP THE RELIGION OF THE PATRIARCHAL TIMES. 


Patriarchal Doctrines concerning , I. The Nature and Attributes of God; 

IL His Worship; and, III. The Moral Duties of Man. 

i. The book of Genesis exhibits to us a clear idea of the Patriar¬ 
chal Theology. We learn from it that God is the creator of all 
things (i.), as well as the governor of all things, by his general and 
particular providence (xiv. 19. xlv.5, 7, 8. 1. 20. xxii. 8. IS, 14.); that 
He is everlasting (xxi. 33.); omniscient, for none but God can know- 
all things, whether past or future (iii. 8—10. xv. 3—16. xviii. 18. 
compared with Exod. i. 7.); true (Gen. vi. 7. compared with vii. 
xvii. 20. compared with xxv. 16. xxviii. 15. compared with xxxii. 10.); 
almighty (xvii. 1. xviii. 14. xxxv. 11.); holy arid just (xviii. 25. with 
xix.); kind(xx iv. 12.); supreme (xiv. 19.); merciful (xxxii. 10.); and 
long-suffering (vi. 3.); gracious towards those who fear him (vi. 8.) ; 
and that, though he sometimes tries them (xxii. 1.), yet he is always 
with them (xxvi. 3. xxviii. 15. xxxix.2, 3. 21, 22.), and has an espe¬ 
cial regard for them. (xv. 1. xviii. 17.26—32. xix. 22. xx.6. xxv. 21. 
pvi. 12. xxviii. 15. xxix 32. xxxi. 42.) We learn further, that God 
is not the author of sin (i. 31.); and that, since the fall, man is born 
prone to evil. (vi. 5. viii. 21.) The patriarchs cherished a hope of 
the pardoning mercy of God towards penitent sinners (iv. 7.), and 
confided in him, as the judge of all the earth (xviii. 25.), and the 
great rewarder of them that diligently seek him; which reward 
they expected, not merely in this present evil world, but in a future 
state: for we are told that they sought a better country, that is, an 
heavenly, (v. 22. 24. compared with Heb. xi. 5. xxviii. 13. com¬ 
pared with Matt. xxii. 31, 32. and xxv. 8. compared with ITeb, 
xi. IQ. 14—16.) To the preceding points we may add, that a hope 
was cherished from the beginning, originally founded on a divine 
promise of a great Saviour, who was to deliver mankind from the 
miseries and ruin to which they were exposed, and through whom 
God was to make the fullest discoveries of his grace and mercy to¬ 
wards the human race, and to raise them to a high degree of glory 
and felicity, (iii. 15. xii. 3. xvii. 19. xxii. 18. xxvi. 4. xlix. 10.) 

II. These were the chief principles of the Religion of the Patri¬ 
archs, who were animated by a strong sense of their obligation to the 
practice of piety, virtue, and universal righteousness. They held 
that it was the duty of man to fear God (xxii. 12. xxxi. 53. xlii. 18.)‘ 
to bless him for mercies received (xiv. 20. xxiv.27.52.); and to sup’ 


Merit professor justly says, « are written with miction and eloquence, and are desiVnpd 
chiefly to show that the doctrines of the Gospel are taught not abst actly, but by fects 
on winch they are grounded ; that they are thus more easily apprehended and retained 
and produce a more powerful effect on the mind and conduct; that they remove everv oh’ 
struction out of the way of our access to God; they encourage our attachment to him and 
stimulate us to serve him by a holy obedience. In a word, their object is, to brin^ the 

“ofogJ.TsSOO ' ^ the Chara ° ter ° f G ° d -” (Df - RalJlen ’ S lDStftu ^ 
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plieate lnm witlx profound humility (xvii.18. xviii. 22. etseq.xxiy. 
1 “. ‘ t lat t le knowledge of God is to be promoted (xii.8. 

xxn ^3.); vows made to him are to be performed (xxviii. 20. 

1 3 v an , t lat idolatr y t0 be renounced, (xxxv. 2 — 40 

With regard to the external rites of religion, the most antient on 
lecoul is that of offering sacrifice to God, (iii. 21 . iv. S, 4 . viii. 20 , 21 .)- 
, its having so early and universally obtained among all nations! 
and in the most antient times, as a sacred rite of religion, cannot be 
otherwise accounted for, than by- supposing it to have been a part of 
the primitive religion, originally enjoined by divine appointment to 
Urn first ancestors of the human race, and from them transmitted to 
their descendants. The Sabbath also appears to have been observed 
by the patriarchs, ^ There is, indeed, no direct mention of it before 
the deluge: but, after that catastrophe, it is evident that the observ¬ 
ance or it was familiar to Noah : for he is represented twice as waiting 
seven > days between his three emissions of the dove. (viii. 10 . 12 .) 
And if Noah was acquainted with the consecration of the Sabbath, 
his ancestors could not have been ignorant of it. 

IIL I he Moral Duties between man and man are likewise clearly 
announced, either by. way of precept or by example : more particu¬ 
larly the duties of children to honour their parents (ix. 23,24.) and 
of parents to instil religious principles into the minds of their offspring, 
a,ml to set them a good example (xviii. 19.); and of servants to obey 
their masters. (xvL 9.) _ Wars may be waged in a good cause, (xiv. 

14 - 20 .) Anger is a sin in the sight of God (iv. 5 , 6 .); strifes are to 
be avoided (xiii. 8 , 9.); murder is prohibited (iv. 8 — 12 . 15. ix. 6 .); 
hopitality to he exercised (xviii. 1 . xix.l.), and also forgiveness of 
injuries. (1.18—20.) Matrimony is appointed by God (L28. ii. 18. 
21 —24.), from whom a virtuous wife is to be sought by prayer 
(xxiv. 7* 12 .); and a wife is to be subject to her husband, (iii. 16.) 
All improper alliances, however, are to be avoided, (vi. 1 , 2 .) Chil¬ 
dren are the gift of God (iv. 1 . xxv. 21 . xxx. 2 . 22 .); and adultery 
and all impurity are to be avoided, (xx. 8 . 7 . 9 , xxxix. 9 . xxxiv. 7 . 
xxxv iii. 9.) 1 

The Patriarchal Religion, as above described, seems to have been 
the religion of Adam alter his fall, of Abel, Seth, Enoch, and the 
antediluvian pa,triarchy ; and afterwards of Noah, the second parent of 
mankind, and of the several heads of families derived from him, who 
probably carried it with them in their several dispersions. But, 
above all, tins religion was signally exemplified in Abraham,' who;was 
illustrious for his faith, piety, and righteousness, and whom God was 
pleased to favour with special discoveries of his will. From him 
descended many great nations, among whom this religion, in its main 
principles, seems to have been preserved, of which there are noble 
remains, in the book of Job. a There were also remarkable vestiges 
of it, for u long time, among several other nations; and Indeed the 


* Moldeiihawcr, lutrod. in Libros Canonicus Vet, et Nov. Test. pp. 19—21. 

An outline of the patriarchal doctrines of religion, as contained in the book of Job, is 
given mfm } Vet IV, Parti. Chapter III# Sect. I. § X. 
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belief of one supreme God, of a providence, of a hope of pardoning 
mercy, a. sense of the obligations of piety and virtue, and of the ac¬ 
ceptance and reward of sincere obedience, and the expectation of a 
future state, were never entirely extinguished. And whosoever among 
the Gentiles at any time, or in any nation, feared God and was a 
worker of righteousness, might be justly regarded as of the patriarchal 
religion. But, in process of time, the nations became generally de¬ 
praved, and sunk into a deplorable darkness and corruption; and the 
great principles of religion were in a great measure overwhelmed with 
an amazing load of superstitions, idolatries, and corruptions of all 
kinds. 


$ 2. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF THE 
MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 

General observations on the Mosaic Dispensation. — I. Statement of its 
doctrine concerning God; 1. By Moses ; and , 2. By the Prophets. — 
II. Concerning the duty of Man towards God. — III. The Belief of a 
Future State. — IV. The Expectation of a Redeemer. —V. The Morality 
of the Jewish Code delineated . — VI. The Mosaic Dispensation intro¬ 
ductory to Christianity. 

THE second view of religion, presented to us in the Scriptures, is 
that which relates to the Mosaic dispensation. This was really and 
essentially the same, for substance, as that which was professed and 
practised in the antient patriarchal times 1 , with the addition of a 
special covenant made with a particular people; among whom God 
was pleased, for wise ends, to erect a sacred polity, and to whom he 
gave a revelation of his will, which was committed to writing, as the 
safest mode of transmission : religion having hitherto been preserved 
chiefly by tradition, which was more easily maintained during the 
long lives of men in the first ages. This special covenant was in no 
respect inconsistent with the universal providence and goodness of 
God towards mankind : nor did it in any degree vacate or infringe the 
antient primitive religion which had obtained from the beginning, but 
which was designed to be subservient to the great ends of it, and to 
preserve it from being utterly depraved and extinguished. The prin¬ 
cipal end of that polity, and the main view to which it was directed, 
was to restore and preserve the true worship and adoration of the 
one living and true God, and of him only, in opposition to that poly¬ 
theism and idolatry which began then to spread generally through 
the nations; and to engage those to whom it was made known, to 
the practice of piety, virtue, and righteousness, by giving them holy 


i The Mosaic law repealed or altered nothing in the patriarchal dispensation, beyond 
what the progressive developement of the design of Infinite Wisdom absolutely required. 
Hence it adopted several particulars from patriarch]sm, such as sacrifice, the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals, the priesthood, the payment of tithes, certain moral 
precepts, and the observance of the Sabbath, These points are fully proved by Mr. Faber, 
Horse Mosaicce, vol. ii, pp. 25—33. 
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ancl excellent laws, expressly directing the particulars of their duty, 
and enforced by the sanctions of a divine authority, and also by pro¬ 
mises and threatenings hi the name of God. Another essential part 
of the Mosaic dispensation was, to keep up the hope and expectation 
of the Redeemer, who had been promised from the beginning, and 
to prepare men for that most perfect and complete dispensation which 
he was to introduce. And whoever impartially examines that con¬ 
stitution, must be obliged to acknowledge that it was admirably 
fitted to answer these most important ends. 

I. The Theology oe Judaism was pure, sublime, and devo¬ 
tional The belief of one supreme, self-existent, and all-perfect Being, 
the creator of the heavens and the earth, was the basis of all the reli¬ 
gious institutions of the Israelites, the sole object of their hopes, fears, 
and worship. His adorable perfections, and especially the supreme 
providence of Jehovah, —as the sole dispenser of good and evil, and 
the benevolent preserver, protector, and benefactor of mankind, — 
are described by the inspired legislator of the Hebrews in unaffected 
strains of unrivalled sublimity: which, while they are adapted to 
our finite apprehensions by imagery borrowed from terrestrial and 
sensible objects, at the same time raise our conceptions to the con¬ 
templation of the spirituality and majesty of Him, who 46 dwelleth in 
light inaccessible.” 

1 . The Law of Moses, however, will best speak for itself. It was 
the avowed design of that law to teach the Israelites trial there is only 
ONE God, and to secure them from that polytheism and idolatry which 
prevailed among all the nations round about them. And accord¬ 
ingly his essential unity is especially inculcated, no less than his un¬ 
derived self-existence, eternity, and immutability. 

Hear, O Israel, says Moses, the Lord our God is one Lord. 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Again, — The Lord, he is God in heaven above, and 
upon the earth beneath; there is none else. (iv. 39.) And the first 
commandment required them to have no other gods besides him . 
(Exod. xx. 3.) Idolatry, or the worship of any other gods but the 
one Supreme God, was prohibited under the severest penalties. 
They were strictly required not to bow down to the gods of the heathen 
nations, nor serve them, nor so much as to make mention (f then 
names. (Exod. xxiii. 24.) The law punished idolatry with death* 
(Deut xiil 6, &c.) and denounced the curse of God and utter de¬ 
struction against all those who went after other gods. (vi. 14. xi. 28. 
xxviil 14, &c.) The Pentateuch begins with am account of the 
creation of the world by the one God, who in the beginning created 
ike heave^i and. the earth . He said, Let there be light, and there was 
light He made the beast of the earth , and the fowls of the air, and 
every living creature that moveth upon the earth, or in the watets • 
And at last he created man in his own image, after his own likeness; 
and gave Mm dominion over evety living th ing that moveth upon the 
earth . (Gen. L) This one God is described as necessarily self- 
existent _ I AM THAT I AM — is Ms name. (Exod. ill 14.) 
He is called the God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty, and a terrible. (Deut. x. 17.) Who is like unto thee, 0 Lout, 
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nmonesfthe °ods? Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in 
amongst me b ous. rn f\ He is called the most, high 

praises, doing 'wonders P (Exod. xv. 1 .) -. Hekilleth 

God the possessor of heaven and earth : Gen. xiv. 22, &e. Ht MUttn 

^arMmaMth alive, he woundeth and he healeth ! ie ^ S 

that can deliver out of his hand : (Dent, xxxiu 39.) He ns Me 
rain in its due season? and sends grass in ow jie * a nd%ield 

He shuts up the heaven that there be no ram, and that the land. yuU- 
not her fruit. (Dent. xi. 14, &c.) He is the God of the spirits of all 
■flesh (Num. xvi. 22.) The whole history of the Pentateuch is a imi¬ 
tative of God’s providential dispensations, his love, and °} 
faithful servants, and his constant superintendence over them , and 
ascribes all events, as well natural as miraculous, to God s pi o 
vidence. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses , called upon the 
Lord, and he heard them : and he was with them in all places wlnlM . 
then went. The history of Joseph sets before ns a beautiful ai (. 
instructive example of God’s providential designs brought about by 
natural causes. The Lord is represented as God in heaven above, 
and upon the earth beneath: (Deutiv. 39.) He is l J? y^f 1 “T- 
everlasting God. (Gen.xxi. 33. Deut.xxxiii. 27.) He lifteth up us 
hand, and saith, I live for ever, (xxxii. 40.) Gad ts not a man, that 
he should lie, nor the son of man, that he should repent. (Num. xxm. 1 ■■) 
Plis work is perfect, for all his waps are judgment; a God. ojtruth, 
and without- iniquity; just and right is he. (Deut.xxxti. 4, bcc.) 1 lc 
is the judge of all the earth , (Gen. xvm. 25.) He regarde h not 
persons, nor taketh reward; (Dent. x. 17.) He is an holy God 
(Lev.xix. 2.); the faithful God, which kcepeth covenant and merry 
with them Mat love Mm, and keep Ms commandments. (Deut. vn. .1.) 
The Lord is nigh unto his people in all things that they call upon him 
f or (Deut. iv. 7.) When they cry unto him? he hears their voice? and 
looks on their affliction, (xxvi. 7.) • To him bclongethvengcame and 
recompcnce. The Lord shall judge his people : (xxxii. So, 30.) lie 
Will not justify the wicked (Exod.xxiii. 7.), awl by no means clear he 
but he is merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin. 

^Tsoeh is the sublime and beautiful representation* which Moses 
has o-iven us of the Divine Being and perfections : a similar repre¬ 
sentation, but much more clear and explicit (if possible), is con¬ 
tained in the writings of the Prophets and other inspired writers', 
who were raised up from time to time among the Jews. They teach 
us, that the Lord is God alone of all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
made heaven and earth. (Isa. xxxvii. 16.); that he'is the first, and he 
is the last, and besides him there is no God (xliv. 6.); that by the word 
of the Lord, were the heapens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth (Psal. xxxiii. 6.); he spake the word, and they were 
made, he commanded, and they were created. (Psal. cxlviii. S.) lie is 
the Lord alone, he made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their 
host; the earth, and all things that are therein.; the seas, and alt that 
is therein; and he preserve!h. them all; and the host of heaven wor- 
shippeth him, (Neli. ix. 6.) The supreme God is in these sacred 
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writings distinguished by the name of Jehovah, which signifies ne¬ 
cessary existence; and by the title of the Almighty, the Most High. 
We are told that the world is his, and the fulness thereof. (Psal. 1. 12.) 
In his hand is the sold of every living iking, and the breath of all 
mankind. (Job xii. 10.) His is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the heaven, 
and in the earth, is his; his is the kingdom, and he is exalted as head 
above all: Both riches and honour come of him; and he reigneth over 
all. ( 1 Chron. xxix. 11,12.) The pillars of the earth are the Lord’s; 
and he hath set the woi'ld upon them. (1 Sam. ii. 8.) He ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and givcth it to whomsoever he will. (Dan. iv. 32.) 
He changeth the times, and the seasons : He remcneth kings, andscUeth 
up kings, (ii. 21.) He causeth the vapours to ascendfrom the ends of 
the earthHe maketh lightnings with rain, and bringeth forth the 
wind out (fhis treasures. (Jer. x. IS.) Fire and hail, snow and vajiour, 
and stormy wind, fulfil his word. (Psal. cxlviii. 8.) He is the true 
God, the living God, an everlasting king. (Jer. x. 10.) He is the 
high and lofty One, that inhabitclh eternity. (Isa. Ivii. 15.) Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or the earth and the world were formed, 
even from everlasting to everlasting he is God. (Psal. xc. 2.) He is the 
Lord, he. changeth not. (Mai. iii. 6.) The earth and the heavens shall 
pei ish, bat he shall endure; He is the same, and his years shall have no 
end. (Psal. cii. 26, 27.) Heaven is his throne, and earth is his footstool. 
(Isa. lxvi. 1.) Am I « God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God 
afar off ? Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall not see 
him i saith the Lord : Do not I Jill heaven and earth ? (Jer. xxiii. 
23, 24.) He is about our path (says the Psalmist), and about our 
bed, and spieth out all our ways .— Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
Or whither shall I go from thy presence ? If 1 climb up into heaven, 
thou art there; if I go down to hell, thou art there also. — Yea, the 
darkness is no darkness with thee; the darkness and light to thee are 
both alike. (Psal. cxxxix. S, &c.) Th e eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good. (Prov. xv. S.) His eyes are 
upon, the ways of man ; and. he secth all his goings. There is no 
darkness, nor shadow of death, where the workers if iniquity may 
hide themselves. (Job xxxiv. 21.) lie undcrslandrth our thoughts afar 
ojf: — Nor is there a word in our longue, but he kuowcfh it altogether. 
(Psal. cxxxix. 2. 4.) lie searrhelh all hearts, and undcrslandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts. (1 Chron. xxviii. <J.) He only 
h/uAcrth the hearts (fall the children of mm. (1 Kings viii. 39.) His 
understanding is infinite: lie secs at once things past, present, and 
to come, declaring the end from the beginning, and Jroni anlicnt times 
the tkingsJhat are not yet done. (Isa. xlvi. 10.) And in this the true 
Clod is distinguished from all the gods of the heathen, that he is 
able to show the /lungs that, are to come hereafter, and to show what 
shall happen, (xli. 22, 23. xliv. 7.) He is mighty in strength and 
wisdom: (Job xxxvi. 5.) Wonderful in counsel, excellent in working. 
(Isa.xxviii. 'J9.) He takelh the wise in their own craftiness. (Job v. 
13.) He turncth wise men backward, and maketh their knowledge 
Joolish. ( Isa. xliv. 25.) For there is no wisdom, nor understanding, 

a b 2 
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nor counsel against the Lord. (Prov. xxi. 30.) He can do every 
thing (Job xlii. 2.) ; and there is nothing too hardfor him * (Jen xxxii. 

17. ) In Ms hand there is power and, mighty so that none is able to 
withstand him. (2 Chron. xx. 6.) The Lord is righteous in all his 
ways, and holy in all his works. (Psal. cxlv. 17.) There is none holy 
as the Lord. (1 Sam. ii. 2.) God will not do wickedly, neither will 
the Almighty pervert judgment . (Job xxxiv. 12.) He is of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity. (Hab. i. 13.) He is 
called the God of truth. (Isa. Ixv. 16.) His counsels of old are faith¬ 
fulness and truth, (xxv. 1.) He will ever be mindful of his covenant; 

— the works of his hands are verity and judgment. (Psal. cxi. 5. 7.) 
The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion; slow to anger, and of 
great mercy. He is good to all; and his tender mercies arc over all 
his wo?'ks. — He opencth his hand, ami satisfeth the desire of every 
living thing, (cxlv. 8., &c.) He is a father of the fatherless, and a 
judge of the widows (Ixviii. 5.); and delivereth the poor and needy 
from him that spoileth him. (xxxv. 10.) Like as a father pitieth Ms 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Mm. (ciii. 13.) The eyes 
of the Lord are over the righteous, and Ms ears are open unto their 
prayers . (xxxiv. 15.) He is nigh unto all them that call upon Mm, 
to all that call upon Mm in truth. He will fulfil the desire of them 
that fear Mm; he will also hear their cry , and will save them. (cxlv. 

18, 19.) He is good, and, ready to forgive . (Ixxxvi. 5.) If the 
wicked forsake Ms way, and return unto the Lord, he will have mercy 
upon him, and will abundantly pardon . (Isa. lv. 7.) He retaineth 
not Ms anger for ever, because he dcligldeih in mercy. (Mic. vii. 18.) 
But though he is slow to anger, he will not acquit the wicked. (Nah. L 
3.) To ‘him belongeth vengeance (Psal, xciv. 1.); and he will render 
to every man according to his works. (Prov. xxi v. 12.) High icons is 
the Lord, and upright are his judgments. (Psal. cxix. 137.) There is 
no iniquity with the Lord, our God, 'nor respect of persons, nor taking 
of gifts. (2 Chron. xix. 7.) Lastly, though great is the Lord, and 
greatly to be praised, yet Ms greatness is unsearchable. (Psal. cxlv. 3.) 
Lo, these are parts of his ways (says Job), but how little a portion is 
heard of Mm ? But the thunder of his power who can understand,? 
(Job xxvi. 14.) As the heavens are higher them the earth (saith God 
himself), so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts them 
your thoughts. (Isa. lv. 9.) 

Were every passage relating to the nature and attributes of the 
Deity to be cited, it would be requisite to extract a very consider¬ 
able portion of the Old Testament: but the preceding will suffice 
to evince the sublimity and excellence of its doctrine concerning 
these topics. 

II. Equally excellent and explicit is the doctrine of the Mosaic 
dispensation relative to our Duty towards God; which is there set 
forth in a-.manner suitable to the idea given of' his perfections, and 
with a solemnity becoming its importance. Hear, 0 Israel, says the 
illustrious legislator ...of the Hebrews, The Lord our God is one Lord ,* 
And thou shad love the Lord thy God-with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might « (Dent. vi. 4, 5.) Take good heed 
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unto yourselves, says Joshua, that ye love the Lord your God: 
(Josh, xxiii. 11.) 0 love the Lord) all ye his Saints, says the psalm¬ 

ist. (Psal. xxxi. 23.) The fear of God Is as strictly required; and 
such a fear as would induce them to keep God’s commandments: 
— Thou shalt fear thy God, and serve him, says Moses, (Deut. vI. 13.) 
Fear God, says the preacher, and. keep his commandments; for this is 
the whole duty of man. (Eccles. xii. 13.) Abraham, Isaac, and the 
elders are represented as fearing God (Gen. xxii. 12. xxxi. 42. 
xliii. 18.); believing in him, trusting in his promises, and obeying his 
voice, (xv. 6. xxii. 18. xxvi. 5.) Solomon exhorts men to trust in the 
Lord with all their heart . (Prov. iii. 5.) Blessed is the man, says the 
prophet, that trustefh in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is* 
(Jer. xvii. 7.) The psalmist on every occasion expresses his firm 
trust in God, and faith in his promises: — In God says be, I have 
put my trust; I will not fear what fesh can do unto me. (Psal. lvi. 4.) 

■— And again, My sold, wait thou only upon God ; for my expectation 
is from him. He only is my rock and my salvation : He is my dfence, 
I shall not be moved. In God is my salvation and my glory; the rock 
of my strength and my refuge is in God . Trust in him at all times, 
ye people. (Ixii. 5, &c.) Obedience to all God’s commandments is 
strongly insisted on throughout the Old Testament; and, (what 
seems peculiar to the Jewish law,) all moral duties are enforced on 
this principle, I am the Lord your God. (Lev. xix. 3, &c.) — We 
have in Job the greatest example of patience and resignation to 
God’s will.— The Lord gave , says lie, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord* (Job i. 21.) — And again. Shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ? (ii. 10.) 

■—■ And Solomon teaches the same good lesson, My Son , despise not 
the chastening of the Lord ; neither be weary of his correction* For 
whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a father the son in whom 
he delighteth. (Prov. iii. 11,12.) The Israelites were required to 
walk humbly with their God (Mic. vi. 8.); and are taught that the 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; and that a broken and contrite 
heart God will not despise. (Psal. li. 17.) — Not merely an external 
service, but the internal worship of a pure heart was required of them. 
Offer unto God not sacr ifice but thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High. (1. 14.) The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination unto 
the Lord,; but the prayer of the upright is his delight. (Prov. xv. 8.) 
Give unto the Lord the glory due. unto his name ; worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness* (Psal.xxix. 2.) We have . .already seen how 
strictly all idolatry was prohibited by the. Mosaical law;:-and the 
'same doctrine is taught by all the prophets. The one God was the 
sole and constant dbject of their worship; to him they gave all 
honour, glory, and' praise ; 4o him alone they., offered their prayers; 
and to him they returned thanks as the giver of all good things ; and 
Mm they worshipped, not under the vain representation of an image 
or idol, but in a manner suitable to his spiritual nature, and tran¬ 
scendent majesty. To..'the one God alone, Abraham,’ Isaac, and 
Jacob, Moses, Samuel, and the prophets, offered their prayers; and 
he heard them. The whole book of Psalms consists of prayers, and 
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praises, offered to the one true God. 1 will call upon God,. says 
David, and the Lord shall save me, (Psal.lv. 16.) — And again, O 
thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall cdlflesh come, (Ixv. 2.) The 
whole service of the tabernacle and temple was directed to the one 
God. At the dedication of the temple, Solomon offered up a solemn 
prayer to Jehovah the God of Israel, to whom there was no God like 
in heaven above, or on earth beneath. Him he besought to have re¬ 
spect unto the prayers and supplications which should be there offered, 
and to hear in heaven his dwelling-place, (1 Kings viii. 23. 29, 30.) 
And God appeared to him, and assured him that he had heard his 
prayer, and that his eyes should be open and Jus ears attent unto the 
prayer that should, be made in that place. [2 Chron. vii. 12, &C.) 1 

III. The Belief of a Future State which we have already 
seen was held by the patriarchs 2 , (though not explicitly taught by 
Moses, whose writings pre-suppose it as a generally adopted article 
of religion,) was transmitted from them to the Israelites, and appears 
in various parts of the Old Testament. From the circumstance of 
the promise of temporal blessings being principally, if not entirely, 
annexed to the laws of Moses, Bishop Warburton attempted to de¬ 
duce an argument in support of his divine mission. 3 It is impossible 
here to enter into an examination of this argument: but we may 
observe, in the first place, fiS that the omission of a future state as a 
sanction to the laws of Moses, can be satisfactorily accounted for ; and, 
secondly, that the Old Testament shews that he himself believed a future 
state, and contains a gradual developement of it. These two proposi¬ 
tions, the former of which is in unison with the opinion of Warbur¬ 
ton, the latter at variance with him, appear to be very satisfactorily 
established by the luminous reasoning of Dr, Graves. 4 Instead of 
employing the omission of the doctrine as a medium, by which to 
prove that a divine interposition was necessary for the erection and 
maintenance of Judaism, he first shows the reality of a divine inter¬ 
position, and then that the omission in question, so far from being 
inconsistent with the divine origin of the system, does, in fact, neces¬ 
sarily result from the peculiar nature of the dispensation, and from 
the character of the people to whom it was given. — The polytheistic 
principle of tutelary deities maintained that their worship was attended 
with a national prosperity. The futility of this it was the intention 
of God to display by open and unequivocal demonstrations of his own 
omnipotence. The moral government of Jehovah was to be ex¬ 
hibited on the earth by the theocracy which he established. 5 Its 


1 Dr. Randolph’s two Sermons on the Excellency of the Jewish Law vindicated, in 
yol. ii. of his View of our Blessed Saviour’s Ministry, &c. pp. 259—273. 

2 See p. 366. supra. 

3 The following is a summary of his hypothesis : — The doctrine of a future state is 
necessary to the well-being of civil society, under the ordinary government of providence : 
all mankind have ever so conceived of the matter. The Mosaic institution was without this 
support, and yet did not want it. What follows, but that the Jewish affairs were admi¬ 
nistered by an extraordinary providence, distributing rewards and punishments with an 
equal hand, and, consequently, that the mission of moses was divine, Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses, book vi. sect, 6. (Works, voL vi, p. 106'. et $eq* 8vo. edit.) 

4 On the Pentateuch, p. 3. lect. 3, -1. 

5 Div. Leg. b. v, sect, 4, 
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very nature required temporal sanctions, and their immediate'en¬ 
forcement; its object could not be attained by waiting till the 
invisible realities of a future state should be unveiled. The previous 
exhibition of such a moral government was the best preparation for 
the full revelation of man’s future destiny, and of the means provided 
for his welfare in it, by a merciful and redeeming God. ‘ Life and 
immortality were thus to be fully brought to light by the Gospel. 
As yet the bulk of mankind were unprepared for it, and were better 
fitted to comprehend, and be influenced by, sensible manifestations 
of the divine judgments, than by the remoter doctrine of a future 
state of retribution. 

“ The Old Testament, however, and even the writings of’ Moses, 
contained intelligible intimations of immortality. The lour last 
books of the Pentateuch, indeed, were principally occupied in the 
detail of the legal regulations, and the sanctions necessary to enforce 
them : yet even from them Jesus Christ deduced an argument to the 
confusion of the Sadducees. 1 And in the book of Genesis are seve¬ 
ral occurrences, which must have led the pious Jews to the doctrine 
of a future existence, even had they possessed no remains of patri¬ 
archal tradition. The account of the stale of man before the fall, of 
the penally first annexed to his transgression, and ot the sentence 
pronounced upon our first parents, considered in connexion vvith 
the promise of a deliverance, would necessarily suggest such a doc¬ 
trine. Could the believing Jews conclude that death would have fol¬ 
lowed the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, unless he was translated to 
some better state of existence and felicity? How also did God show 
his approbation of Enoch’s piety, unless he took him to himself, anil 
to immortality and bliss ? —Doubtless the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was not the first who discovered that * the fathers dill 
not look for transitory promises that c they sought a better country, 
even a heavenly ; ? and that c God hath prepared for them a city , 
and that Moses himself rejected the ‘ enjoyment of the pleasures of 
sin for a season,’ because 5 he had respect to the recompcncc of the 
reward/ — This important and consolatory truth ot a hiture state ot 
being was, in process of time, displayed to the Jews more anil more 
clearly. —The book of Job is very explicit upon the subject, lhe 
W* psalmist has spoken of it with great confidence-: and bolo- 
men, besides several passages in his proverbs' 5 , winch seem to allude 
to it, is supposed to have written the book ot Ecclesiastes, which con¬ 
cludes with a clear declaration of it, for the express purpose of prov¬ 
ing and enforcing it. 4 The translation of Elijah 9 , and the restoration 
tolile of three several persons by him and his successor ', must have 
<uvon demonstration of the probability of the same doctrine; which 
also Isaiah, E/.eldel, Hosca , Amo s, and especially Daniel, very lrc- 
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quently inculcate, and even pre-suppose as a matter of notoriety and 
popular’belief.” 1 

To these considerations we may add the fact, that in the books of 
Leviticus (xix. 26. 31. xx, 27.), and Deuteronomy (xviii. 10, 11.), 
there are various enactments against diviners, enchanters, and those 
who profess to know the future by consulting either familiar spirits, 
or the spirits of the departed. All these superstitions suppose the 
belief of spirits, and the doctrine of the existence of souls after death: 
and Moses would not have prohibited the consulting of them by ex¬ 
press laws, if he had not been apprehensive that the Hebrews, after 
the example of the neighbouring heathen nations, would have abused 
the doctrine of the iinmortality of the soul, which was universally 
received among them. Severe, however, as these laws were, they did 
not entirely repress this abuse : for the Psalmist (cvi. 28.) reproaches 
the Israelites with having eaten the sacrifices of the dead , that is, 
sacrifices offered to the manes of the dead. We have also, in Saul, 
a signal instance of this superstition. After he had cut off those that 
had familiar spirits , and the wizards , out of the land) (1 Sam. xxviii. 
3. 9.) having in vain consulted the Lord respecting the issue of his 
approaching conflict with the Philistines, lie went in quest of a woman 
that had a familiar spirit, and commanded her to evoke the soul of 
the prophet Samuel, (ver. 7—19*) This circumstance evidently proves 
that Saul and the Israelites believed in the immortality of the soul. 

IV. The Expectation oe a Redeemer, which was cherished by 
the patriarchs, was also kept up under the Mosaic dispensation by 
predictions, both by the Hebrew legislator and by the prophets who 
succeeded him, until the fulness of time came, when the Messiah 
was manifested. But as this topic (which is introduced here only 
to show the connexion between the patriarchal religion and that of 
the Jews) has already been noticed as an accomplishment of pro¬ 
phecy 2 ; we proceed to remark, 

V. That the Morality of the Jewish Code exhibits a perfec¬ 
tion and beauty, in no respect inferior to its religious doctrines and 
duties. We owe to it the decalogue, a repository of duty to Gocl and 
man, so pure and comprehensive as to be absolutely without paral¬ 
lel: and these commandments are not the impotent recommend¬ 
ations of man, or the uncertain deductions of human reason, but the 
dictates of the God of purity, flowing from his immediate legislation, 
and promulgated with awful solemnity. The sanctions also of the 
remaining enactments of the law are such as morality possessed in 
no other nation. 

1. In the first place, the most excellent and amiable virtue of 
humility, a virtue little practised, and scarcely ever taught by the 
philosophers, is recommended and taught in the Old Testament, as 
well as in the New. Moses admonishes the children of Israel to be¬ 
ware lest their heart be lifted up , and they forget ike Lord their 


i Isa. xiv. 19* and xxvi. 19—-21. ITosea xiii. 14. Amos iv. 12, 13. Ban. vii.9—14. 
xii. 1—3. Franks’s Norrisian Pri^o Essay on the Use and Necessity of Revelation, 
jjp. 72—75. Du Voisin, AutoriiA Acs Livrcs cle Moysc, pp. 406'— 421. 

'• See pp. 319. ct seq, supra , and the Appendix, No, VI, ivfru. 
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God, and ascribe their wealth and prosperity to their own power and 
mfhL (Deut. vilL 14, &c.) ^ And the prophet Micah teaches them, 
that to walk humbly with their God , was one of the principal things 
which the Lord required of them * (Mic. vi. 8 .) We are assured by 
Isaiah that God dwells with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit 
(Isa. lvii, 15*) And Solomon declares, that pride gocth before de¬ 
struction , and an haughty spirit before a fall; that better it is to he 
of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the spoil with the 
proud; and again — Every one that is proud in heart is an abomin¬ 
ation to the Lord * (Prov. xvL 5, &c.) The kindred virtue of meek¬ 
ness is also a doctrine of the Old 1 esfcaroent. The Psalmist assures 
us, that God mil guide the meek in judgment, and teach them his way . 
(PsaL xxv* 9.) And Solomon teaches us, that he that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit , than he 
that taketh a city. (Prov, xvi. 82*) It is not necessary to adduce the 
many exhortations to diligence, which we meet with in the writings 
of the Old Testament. Every one knows that beautiful passage in 
the book of proverbs : — Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise, which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, praddeth her 
meat in the summer, and gather eth her food in the harvest* (vi. 6 , &c.) 

2 . Further, lewdness and debauchery were not only commonly 
practised and allowed among the heathen nations; but shameless 
prostitutions and the most abominable impurities were Introduced 
Into their temples, and made a part of their religion. But all un- 
cleanness, and unnatural lusts, were strictly forbidden in the law of 
Moses* It is said that because of these abominations, the Lord cast 
out the Canaanites before them ; and that whosoever shall commit 
any of these abominations shall be cut off from among their people. 
The children of Israel, therefore, were required not W A file them - 
selves therein (Lev. xviii. & xx.) but to be holy, because, the Lord their 
God was holy . (xix. 2 .) The law ordains, that there should be no 
whore of the daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of Israel * 1 
(l)eut. xxiii. 17.) And in general, all prostitution is forbidden : —» 
Do not prostitute thy daughter , says the law, to cause her to be a 
whore, lest, the hind fall to whoredom, and the land become full of wick¬ 
edness. (Lev. xix, 29.) And these were some of the crimes which 
provoked God to visit the Jews, and destroy their city and temple:— 
They committed adultery , and assembled themselves by troops in the 
harlots' houses. (Jer. v. 7, &c.) Frequently and earnestly does Solo¬ 
mon call upon young men to beware of the arts of strange women. 
'.Rejoice, says he, with the wife of thy youth, and. embrace not the bosom 
of a stranger. For the ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, 
and he pondcrclh all his goings* (Prov. v. 18, See.) 

$. The same wise man cautions men as earnestly against gluttony 
and drunkenness : — Be not, says he, amongst mine-bibbers, amongst 


1 The words in the original signify persons consecrated to these lewd purposes, who 
* prostituted themselves in their temples, and whose lure was dedicated, to the service of their 
filthy gods. And accordingly it follows in the next verse, Thou shall not. bring the hire of a 
whore, or t hr price of a dug (a fit appellation for these catamites), into the home of the Lord 
thy Oml for any vow; for overt both l/n'.st ; arc tin abomination unto the Lord thy God . 
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riotous eaters of feslu For the glutton and the drunkard shall come 
to poverty, (xxiii. 20, 21.) And Isaiah pronounces a me unto them 
that rise up early in the morning, that they may follow strong drink, 
that continue until night, till Koine inflame them, (Isa. v. 11 .) And it 
is enacted by the law, that, if a son be accused by his parents as stub¬ 
born, and rebellious, a glutton, and a drunkard, he shall be stoned to 
death . (Dent. xxi. 20 , 21 .) All covetous desires are also prohibited. 
The tenth commandment forbade Israelites to covet any of their 
neighbours' goods. (Exocl. xx. 17.) They were admonished not to be 
greedy of gain (Prov. xv. 27.), or labour to be rich (xxiii. 4 .) ; and are 
taught to ask of God, that he would give them neither poverty nor 
riches, but feed them Keith food convenient for them. (xxx. 8.) Our 
duty to our neighbour is also clearly and fully set forth in the law 
and the prophets. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 
18.), was a precept of the law, that in one word comprehends every 
duty which we owe one to another. 

4. All the relative duties of life are therein most plainly taught. 
We read in the book of Genesis, that woman was taken out of man; 
and therefore shall a man leave his father, and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh* (Gen. ii. 23, 24.) 
Adultery was forbidden by the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 
14.); and was by the Mosaical law punishable with death. (Lev. 
xx. 10 .) The fifth commandment required them to honour their 
father, and their mother, that their days may be Jong upon the land 
which the Lord their God gave them. (Exod. xx. 12 .) And, if a man 
had a stubborn and rebellious son, who would not obey the voice of his 
father, or mother, and when they had chastened him, would not hearken 
unto them, they might bring him unto the elders of the city; and all the 
men of his city shall stone Mm with stones that he die: so, says Moses, 
shall thou put army evil from among you, and all Israel shall hear and 
fear.* (Deutxxi. 18, &c.) And the same law pronounces a curse on 

all disobedient children, — Cursed belie that setteth light by his father 
or his mother, (xxvii. 16.) The Israelites were forbidden to use their 
servants ill, — Thou slia.lt not rule over him with rigour, saith the law; 
but shalt fear thy God. (Lev.xxv. 43.) ^ not 

oppress an hired servant, that is poor and needy, whether he he. of thy 
brethren, or of thy strangers, that are in thy land within thy gates* At 
his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon 
it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it; lest he cry against thee 
unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee . (Deut. xxiv. 14, &c.) And to 
the same purpose speaks Job, — If I did despise the cause of my man¬ 
servant, or of my maidservant, when they contended with me, what then 
shall I do when God riseth up P And when he visiteth, what shall I 
answer him P Did not he that made me in the womb make him P And 
did not one fashion us in the womb P (Job xxxi. 3 3 , &c.) 

5. ; Every duty of justice was indeed strictly required by the law of 
Moses. Murder was forbidden by the sixth commandment, adul¬ 
tery by the seventh, and theft by the eighth. Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood he shed (Gen. ix. 6 .), was the first com¬ 
mandment given to .Noah after the flood. And the same sentence 
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was denounced against murder by the Mosaical law. All kinds of 
violence, oppression, or fraud, were also forbidden. (Exod. xxi. 12. 
Numb. xxxv. Deut. xix.) —That which is altogether just shall thou 
follow, that, thou mayesl live, says the law. (Deut. xvi. 20.) Ye shall 
not oppress one another s hut thou shall fear the Lord thy God. (Lev. 
xxv. 17.) Thou shall not dtfraud thy neighbour, neither rob him. 
(xix. 13.) Ye shall not steed, neither deal falsely, neither lie one to 
another, (xix. 11.) Ye shall do no unrighteousness, in judgment, in 
mete-yard, in ’weight, or in measure. Just balances, just weights , a just 
ephah, and a just hin shall ye have. . I am the Lord your God. (xix. 
je, &c.) The same commandment is repeated in the book ot Deu¬ 
teronomy; and it is added, that all that do such things, and all that 
do unrighteously, are an abomination unto the Lord. (Dent. xxxv. 13, 
&e ) And therefore our Saviour, when he says to his disciples, 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye [even so to them, 

_adds— for this is the law and the prophets. (Matt. vn. 12.) 

6. The law of Moses was, moreover, characterised by benevolence 
and o’oodness, which tended to develope the same virtues among 
the Hebrews. It indignantly prohibited human sacrifices, which 
at that time were so generally prevalent; it softened the lroriois ot 
war, so frightful in those barbarous ages; it defended the cause ot 
the poor, of the accused, of the fatherless, and of slaves. In all 
these respects, the Hebrew legislator was obliged to make some 
concessions to his countrymen; but, when we compare his institu¬ 
tions with the usages which then generally prevailed, we cannot 
mistake the tendency and effect of the Mosaic laws. We see, not 
only all injustice but all hatred forbidden, but also humanity towards 
the poor, most positively enjoined. Thou shalt not hale Iky brother 
in thine heart s thou shall not avenge, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 
(Lev. xix. 17, IS.) If they saw their brother's ox or sheep go astray, 
they were to bring them again to him. If they saw his ass or 7ns ox 
fail down by the way, they were to help him to lift them up again. 

( Deut. xxii: 1 , &c.) If their brother was waxen poor, and fallen m 
decay, they were commanded to relieve him, yea, though he be a stranger, 
or sojourner, and to take no usury of him, or increase. (Lev. xxv. 35, 
:ih.) If they at all look their neighbours raiment to pledge, they were 
to deliver iito him by that the sun. goet./i <icmm. (Exod. xxm 26.) lo 
the same purpose we read (Deut. xv.)-If there be among you a poor 
man of one of thy brethren, thou shall not harden thy heart, nor shut 
thine hand from 'thy poor brother ; but thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto him , and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need. (Deut- xv. 
7 h.) They were required, when they reaped the harvest of their 
land, not to make clean riddance of the corners of their feld, nor to 
father any AeanUm of their harvest; but to leave them unto the poor, 
liud to the "tf rawin'{ Lev. xxiii. 22.) The like they were to do in 
their olive-yard and vine-yard: they were not lo go over them again, 
but leave the gleanings for the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, 
remembering /hat they themselves Were bondmen in the land of lfgW L 
(Deut. xxiv. 20, &e.) Nor were these kind offices to be perlormed 
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only to their brethren or friends. If they met their enemy’s ox or ass 
going astray, they were required to bring it hack to him again. If 
they saw the ass of him that hated them lying under his burden, they 
were surely to help with him . (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5.) To the same pur¬ 
pose speaks Solomon. ~ If thine enemf be hungry, give him bread to 
eat s and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink . (Prov. xxv. 21.) 
Nay, they were to extend their mercy even to the brute beasts. — 
Thou shall not muzzle the ox, when he treadeth out the corn . (xxv. 4.) 
When a bullock, or a sheep)* or a goat is brought forth, then it shall be 
seven days under the dam. Whether it be cow, or ewe, ye shall not 
kill it and her young both in one day. (Lev. xxii. 27, 28.) If a bird’s 
nest chance to be before thee, thou shall not take the dam with the young. 
(Deut. xxii. 6.) Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. (Exod. 
xxiii. 19.) 

In short, it seems that Moses was desirous of softening a»d civil¬ 
ising the Hebrews, gradually, by mercy and beneficence. A few 
observations on the laws respecting strangers will confirm and illus¬ 
trate this remark. 

It is well known to all who are conversant with antiquity, that 
strangers, who were denominated barbarians, were treated as ene¬ 
mies, and often put out of the protection of the laws. The Gospel 
had not yet taught that all men were brethren, and that heretics and 
enemies are alike our neighbours. Further, the Mosaic legislation 
tended to insulate the Jews among other nations, and to detach them 
from their neighbours in order to protect them from their example. 
One would expect, therefore, that Moses would treat strangers in the 
same maimer as they were at that time universally treated, and per¬ 
haps even with greater severity: but it was his especial object to 
render his people compassionate and generous, at the same time he 
endeavoured to remove strangers to a distance from Palestine, by 
every means consistent with humanity. The following are his enact¬ 
ments respecting them. If a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, 
ye shall not vex him: hit the stranger, that dwelleth in your land, shall 
be unto you as one born amongst you, and thou shall love him as thyself 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. I am the Lord your God . 
(Lev. xix. 33, 34.) And again, God lovcih the stranger , in giving 
him food and raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt . Apprehensive lest strangers should 
be exposed to legal injustice, (an occurrence which is frequent in 
the infancy of legislation,) Moses enacted that they should be subject 
to the same laws and penalties as the Hebrews themselves were. 
(Lev. xxiv. 15—22. Numb. xv. 15, 16.) And, finally, the oppres¬ 
sion of strangers was one of the twelve crimes which were solemnly 
cursed on Mount Ebab (Deut. xxvii. 19.) 3 


i This was forbidden, not only as it was an idolatrous custom practised among the 
heathen, hut as it carried with it the appearance of barbarity. Vide Phil. Jud. vcpi 
<;piKuvBpmirias . Joseph, contra Apion, 1. ii. § 22, & c. Dr. Kandolph’s View of our 
Blessed Saviour’s Ministry, &c. pp. 282—2.90. Cell drier, de 1’Origin Aurhcttfujuc ct 
Divine de i’Ancien Testament, pp. 221-—233. Du Voisin, Autorite des Livres de 
Moyse, pp. 30& —3SU, 
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Such Is a concise view of the purity and extent of the moral law, 
delivered by Moses. How admirably are such language and such 
sentiments as these suited to the sacred original whence they flow! 
How strongly do they attest the Divine benevolence which dictated 
the Jewish law, which alone could enforce such precepts by adequate 
sanctions, and impress such sentiments upon the human heart with 
practical conviction. If the intermixture of such sentiments and 
precepts with the civil code, and the union of political regulations 
with moral instructions and religious observances, is unparalleled in 
any other country, and by any other lawgiver, — does not this cir¬ 
cumstance afford a strong presumptive evidence of the divine ori¬ 
ginal of the Mosaic code ? 

VI. The Mosaic dispensation, in its general provisions, compre¬ 
hended a complete form of government, both civil and religious; and 
in both these respects it was purely a theocracy. Its civil enactments 
were adapted to peculiar cases and circumstances i but they en¬ 
joined, as we have seen, the duties of social life in all its several re¬ 
lations ; and they appointed civil rulers to carry these laws into effect. 
The religious enactments of the Mosaic dispensation contained cer¬ 
tain doctrines, promises, threatenings, and predictions, which were 
the authoritative rule of faith to the Jews; these enactments also pre¬ 
scribed a great multitude of ceremonial and judicial institutions, 
which, however indifferent in themselves, were obligatory on the Jews 
by the commanding authority of God. 1 The precise use of all these 
institutions we cannot, at this distance of time, fully ascertain. But 
some of them were manifestly established in opposition to the rites 
of the Egyptians and other neighbouring nations, and with a view to 
preservelhem from the infections of their idolatries. Others of their 
rites were instituted as memorials of the signal and extraordinary 
acts of Divine Providence towards them, especially those by which 
their, law bad been confirmed and established. .And the history of 
the. Jewish people, the vengeance executed by them on idolatrous 
nations, the wonderful works of God wrought among them, and the 
excellency of their laws and constitutions, could not but awaken the 
attention of the rest of mankind, and hold forth a light to the heathen 
world throughout which they were dispersed. 

Infinite wisdom, however, had a still further design in the Mosaic 
dispensation. It was designed to prepare the way for ,that more 
perfect dispensation which"’ was to succeed it Its rites ..arid cere¬ 
monies prefigure and set 'forth, the corning of our Lord Jem Christ* 
who was (he end of the Lem (Horn. x. 4.), and who is pointed out 
ami referred to through every part of the Old Testament. The law 
xms their schoolmaster to bring them unto Christ .(Gal iii. 24.) And 
though the elements which it taught were weak and poor, in respect 
of the more complete system which was afterwards to take place, 
yet they were excellent In their kind, and wisely adapted to the exi¬ 
gencies of those times. 

The law, though not absolutely perfect, had a perfection suitable 


i $i& a full account'of .the religious and civil polity of the Jews, infra, VoU III* 
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to its kind and design: it was adapted to the genius of the people 
to whom it was given, and admirably calculated to keep. them a 
people distinct from the rest of mankind, and prevent their being 
involved in the idolatries common among other nations. And it was 
at the same time ordained to presignify good things to come, and 
to bear a strong attestation to the truth of the Christian religion. 
These were surely, good ends, and worthy of a wise and good God. 
If God then chose Israel for his peculiar people, it was because all 
the rest of the world was immersed in idolatry and superstition. 
Nor did he thereby cease to be the God of the Gentiles. lie left 
not himself without witness amongst them; he did them good, and gave 
them rain from heaven, a?id fruitful seasons. (Acts xiv. 17.) And his 
eternal power and godhead ( Rom. i. 19, 20.) was manifested to them 
by the works of his creation. He was also at all times ready to re¬ 
ceive those who turned from their idolatries, and became proselytes 
to the true religion. And he had prepared his Son a ransom for alt, 
to be testified in due time . (1 Tim. ii. 6.) The Jews might indeed 
take occasion from hence to value themselves, and despise others: 
but their law gave them no encouragement or pretence so to do; 
but quite the contrary. And with regard to their ceremonial Law, 
they were all along taught, both by Moses and their Prophets, that 
true' religion did not consist in such external observances. Circum¬ 
cise the foreskin of pour heart (Dent. x. 16.) — said Moses to them. 
And again, — The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy sold, that thou mayest live. (xxx. 6.) The like doctrine 
taught Samuel : — Hath the Lord as great delight in fairnt-afjhrngs, 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord P Behold, to obey is 
better than saci'ifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. {1 Sam. xv. 22.) 
Thou desirest not sacrifice, says David, else would I give it : Thou 
delightcst not in burnt-offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; A broken and a contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise . 
(Psal.li.16, 17 .)—To do justice and judgrienf, says Solomon, is 
more acceptable to the Lord, than sacrifice. (Prov. xxi. 3.) Isaiah 
speaks very fully to the same purpose; — To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me P saith the Lords I am. full of the 
burnt-offerings of rams . and the fat of fed beasts, and. I delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, of lie goats, &c.— Wash ye, make 
ye clean, put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, erase 
to do evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow. (Isa. i. 11, &c.) Thus also speaks 
Jeremiah, — Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God. of Israel, Amend 
your ways and your doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this place . 
Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord. (Jer. vii. 3, 4.) I desired mercy, and not sacrifice , says 
God by the Prophet liosea, and the knowledge vf m God more than 
burnt-offerings. (Hos. vi. 6.) Lastly, we read in the Prophet Micah, 
—Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God A Shall ! come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves 
of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
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with ten thousands of rivers of oil P Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression , the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? Me hath 
showed thee , O man , what is good / and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly , and to love mercy , and to walk humbly with thy 
God P (Mic. vi. 6, &c.) If then the Jews placed their dependence 
on an external show of religion, they must stand condemned by their 
own Law, and their Prophets. 

But, however excellent the Mosaic institution was in itself, and 
admirably adapted to the Jews, for the purposes for which it was 
intended, yet it was imperfect, as being only one part of the grand 
revelation of the divine purpose to save mankind through the blood 
of the Messiah, and also as being designed for a small nation, and 
not for the whole world. It was indeed strictly of a local and tem¬ 
porary nature. One part of its design being to separate : ^he Israelites 
from the rest of mankind, (which it effectually accomplished,) many 
of its ordinances are therefore of such a nature, that they are not 
calculated for general adoption. 1 The Jewish dispensation was only 
temporary, and preparatory to that fuller manifestation of the divine 
will, which in the fulness of time was to be made known to the world. 
This is not only implied in its typical character, which has already 
been noticed, but is also intimated, in no obscure terms, in those 
predictions which announce its abrogation, the substitution of the 
evangelical laws by the advent of the Messiah, and the conversion 
of the Gentiles. To omit the prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
which have already been noticed % the cessation of the Mosaic dis¬ 
pensation is foretold by Jeremiah in the following explicit terms: — 
Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah : not according 
to the covenant that J made with the house of their t fathers, in the day 
that I took them by the hand , to bring them out of the land of Egypt; 
(which my covenant they brake, although I was a husband to them, saith 
the Lord ); but this shall be the covenant which I will make with the 
house of Israel. After /hose days , saith the Lord, I will quit my law in 
their inward, parts, and. write it in their hearts, and will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbour, saying, Know ye the Lord : for they shall all know me , 
from the least of them to the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I 
' will forgive their iniyuiljf, and I tin'll remember their sin no more. 
(Jer. xx xi. JI — JL.) From which passage, Paul infers (Heb. via. 
7—1 <l), that the mention of a new covenant necessarily implies the 
first, to be old, and that, if that first covenant had been faultless, 
there would have been no occasion for the second. Compare also 
I laggai ih (>. with 11 eh. xii. 26, 27. 

Equally important are all those predictions, which mention the 

3 Thus the Jews were commanded to appear personally in Jerusalem at their three 
great festivals: and if all men had been converted to Judaism, this law would have been 
equally binding upon them. But it would have been impossible for the greater pan of 
mankind to repair to Jerusalem three or four times in the year ; for, if this was a necessary 
part of religion, the lives of half the world would be entirely spent in a wearisome never- 
ending pilgrimage. Faber’s Horn; Mosaic ie, vol. ii. p. 435. 

e See pp, 3U>—J524, supra, and the Appendix, No. VI, 
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calling of the Gentiles- 1 All these are punctually fulfilled in the 
preaching of the Gospel, but are not so much as possible, supposing 
the law to be still in force, which confined all solemn worship mill 
sacrifices to the temple at Jerusalem. Nay, further, this enlargement 
of the church plainly supersedes those other ceremonies, which were 
designed to distinguish the Israelites as God’s peculiar people ,* lor 
the partition wall must necessarily be broken down, and Jew and 
Gentile both made one whenever those prophecies should be ac¬ 
complished. 

^ Let us then adore the wisdom and goodness of God in all his 
dispensations. His statutes are right and rejoice the heart, and all 
his commandments are righteous. (Psal. xix. 8.) And these same 
righteous commandments and holy doctrines are delivered to us in 
the Gospel (as will be shewn in the following pages), with still 
greater purity and perfection, and free from that burthen of cere- 
monies, which the circumstances of the Jewish age and people 
rendered necessary. 


§ $* A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF THE 
GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 

I. Divine Character of the Founder of the Christian Religion, — II. 'Vhe 
Leading Doctrines of the Gospel, 'worthy of the character of the Ahnadiiu * 
particularly , L The account of God and of his perfect ions, and the dldu 
and spiritual worship which we owe to him. — 2. The vicarious a ton cm rid 
madeJor sm by Jesus Christ — 3. Forgiveness of sins. — *1. Justification 
by faith, and reconciliation to God. — 5. The promise of the I loin Spirit 
to sanctify and renew our nature — 6. The immortality of the soul •and 
of rewards and punishments.— III. The Moral Preends 
of the New Testament admirably adapted to the actual state of mankind 
—l. Summary of ike duties it enjoins between man and man, particularly 
integrity of conduct, charity, forgiveness of injuries—% The duties of 
governors and subjects, masters and servants, husbands and wives, parents 

z~f z Tr The r:r ml d f es ^ 4 ™ 

g?\ L -fhe holiness of the moral precepts of the Gospel ! a proof a/'its 

( ZT f?F n r~ S ; Con f^ rat iom on the manner in Jich Ihl mfralpf 
cepts of the Gospel are delivered; and on the character of Jesus Christ as 

lhTrflT— r tr IV ‘ S , u P enorU J 2 f the motives to 'duty presented by 
the Gospel. They are drawn , 1. From a consideration of the reason 
abkness of the duty.—<2,. From the singular favours bestowed by God. — 

fill 9 1 / r mlple °f Chnsi --*- From the sanctions of duty, Mi 

the civil relations among men have received from God. — 5 . 'F rom ,L 

regard which Christians owe to their holy profession. — 6 . Fromte t- 
ceptableness of truerepentance and the promise of pardon. Si 1 

t m pk n ™T tanC f f reC j i0 su PP ort . men in ihe 'practice of their duty. 

8 . From our relation to heaven while upon earth. — 9 . From the reward. 

and punishments proclaimed in the Gospel. ° tAcrtmre ** 


1 Divine Character of the Founder of the Christian 

ihe third and last dispensation of religion is that which 


an Religion, 
was intro- 


1 See ha. ii. 2. Xt *j. xix . 24. xlix. lx. Mk\ iy t 
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duced by that divine and glorious person whom the prophets had 
foretold. This is properly the Christian dispensation, which was 
designed and fitted for an universal extent, and in which, considered 
in its original purity, religion is brought to its highest perfection and 
noblest improvement. An admirable wisdom, goodness, and purity, 
shone forth in the whole conduct and character of the great author 
of it He came in the fulness of time, the time which had been 
pointed out in the prophetical writings. In him the several predic¬ 
tions relating to the extraordinary person that was to come were 
fulfilled, and the several characters by which he was described were 
wonderfully ipiited, and in no other person. He appeared, as was 
foretold concerning him, mean in his outward condition and cir¬ 
cumstances, and yet maintained in his whole conduct a dignity 
becoming his divine character. Many of his miracles were of such 
a kind, and performed in such a manner, as seemed to argue a domi¬ 
nion over nature, and its established laws, and they were acts of great 
goodness as well as power. He went about doing good to the bodies 
and to the souls of men, and the admirable instructions he gave were 
delivered with a divine authority, and yet with great familiarity and 
condescension. And his own practice was every way suited to the 
excellency of his precepts. He exhibited the most finished pattern 
of universal holiness, of love to God, of zeal for the divine glory, of 
the most wonderful charity and benevolence towards mankind, of the 
most unparalleled self-denial, of a heavenly mind and life, of meekness 
and patience, humility and condescension. Never was there so per¬ 
fect a character, so godlike, venerable, and amiable, so remote from 
that of an enthusiast or an impostor. He is the only founder of a 
religion in the history of mankind, which is totally unconnected with 
all human policy and government, and therefore totally unconducive 
to any worldly purpose whatever. All others, as Mohammed, Numa, 
and even Moses himself, blended their religious and civil institutions 
together, and thus acquired dominion over their respective people: 
but Christ neither aimed at nor would accept of any such power; 
he rejected every object which all other men pursue, and made 
choice of all those which others fear to encounter. No other founder 
of a religion ever made his own sufferings and death a necessary part 
of his original plan, and essential to his mission. Jesus Christ, how¬ 
ever, most expressly foretold his own sufferings, (he cruel and igno¬ 
minious death he was to undergo, his resurrection from the dead on 
the third day, his ascension into heaven, the dreadful judgments and 
calamities that should be inflicted on the Jewish nation, and,what 
seemed the roost improbable thing in the world, the' wonderful pro¬ 
gress of his own Gospel from the smallest beginnings, notwithstand¬ 
ing the persecutions and difficulties to which he foretold it should be 
exposed. All this was most exactly fulfilled: he rose again on the 
third day, and showed himself alive to his disciples after his passion 
by many infallible proofs, when their hopes were so sunk, that they 
could hardly believe that he was risen, till they could no longer doubt 
of it, without renouncing the testimony of all their senses. He gave 
them commission to go and preach his Gospel to all nations, and pro 
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raised that, to enable them to do it with success, they should be endued 
with the most extraordinary powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
This accordingly they did, and though destitute of all wordly advan¬ 
tages, without power, riches, interest, policy, learning, or eloquence, 
they went through the world preaching a crucified Jesus, as the 
Saviour and Lord of men, and teaching the things which he had 
commanded them; and by the wonderful powers with which they 
were invested, and the evidences they had produced of their divine 
mission, they prevailed, and spread the religion of Jesus, as their 
great Master had foretold, in the midst of sufferings and persecutions, 
and in opposition to the reigning inveterate prejudices both of Jews 
and Gentiles. 

II. If we examine the nature and tendency of the Gospel Dis¬ 
pensation, and of the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, we shall find it to be in every respect worthy of God, and 
adapted to the necessities of mankind. They retain all that is excel¬ 
lent in the Old Testament revelation: for Christ came, not to destroy 
the law and the prophets,'but to fulfil them, and to carry the scheme 
of religion there laid clown to a still higher degree of excellency. 
Accordingly, he taught all the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
system, which are necessary to be believed and obeyed in order to 
the attainment of salvation. Such, for instance, are the existence 
and perfections of God ; the righteous and reasonable character of 
his law; the rebellion, apostasy, and corruption of man ; the impos¬ 
sibility of justification by the works of the law; Christ’s own divine 
character, as the Son of Gocl and the Saviour of men; justification by 
faith in him; the deity and offices of the Holy Spirit; the nature anil 
necessity of regeneration, faith, repentance, holiness of heart and life; 
a future state; a judgment to come; and a recompense of reward to the 
righteous and the wicked, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
These are the leading subjects taught by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles: to adduce all the passages of the New Testament that assert 
them would extend this section to an undue length. A few of the 
■'principal testimonies may properly claim to be noticed. 

J.^riie account of God and op his Perfections contained in 
the Sc lip tui es commends itself to our reason,, as worthy of the highest 
and most excellent of all beings, and the most suitable affections and 
dispositions towards him. He is represented as a pure spirit, the 
Creator and Governor of the world, possessed of infinite wisdom, 
holiness, truth, justice, goodness, and perfection; the witness and 
judge of our actions; eternal, immortal, invisible, unchangeable, and 
omnipresent. 1 At the same time, his majesty is softened (if we may 
be allowed the expression) by his benevolence, which is liberaland 
unwearied in diffusing good throughout the universe: ec his tender 
mercies are over all his works,” embracing at once the interests of 
our souls and our bodies: and while he bestows in abundance the 
blessings and consolations of the present life, he has provided for us 


1 John iv. 24. Rom. I 20. Huh. in. 4. Matt, xxiii. 9. E p h. I 
Luk<?x. 24—28. 1 Tim. i. 17. John xvii. II. Ilev. hi. 7, 

- Cor. i. 18. 1 John i. 9. Rev. xv. 3. Eph. i. 23. 
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perfect and exalted felicity in the life to come. Of all the views of 
God which had ever been given, none was so calculated to endear 
Mm to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as this short but 
interesting description, of which the scheme of redemption affords 
sublime illustration, — « Gob is love P (1 John iv. 16.) But the 
Gospel not only makes known to tis the nature of God : it also im¬ 
parts to us a full discovery of our duty to him, clothed in ideas the 
most venerable, amiable, and engaging. We are required to fear 
God, but it is not with a servile horror, such as superstition inspires, 
but with a filial reverence. 'We are directed and encouraged to 
address ourselves to him as our heavenly Father through Jesus Christ 
the Son of Ms love, and in his name to offer up our prayers and 
praises, our confessions and thanksgivings, with the profoundest 
humility, becoming creatures deeply sensible of their own unworthl- 
ness, and yet with an ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to 
yield the most unreserved submission to God as our sovereign Lord, 
our most wise and righteous Governor, and most gracious Bene- 
factor; to resign ourselves to his disposal, and acquiesce in his pro¬ 
vidential dispensations, as being persuaded that he orders all things 
really for the best; to walk continually as in his sight, and with a 
regard to his approbation, setting him before us as our great all- 
seeing witness and judge, our chiefest good and highest end. Above 
all we are required to love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
mind, and strength, and to show that we love him, by keeping bis 
commandments, by aspiring after a conformity to him in Ms iraltable 
perfections, and by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to glorify him 
in the world. J 

The external worship of God, according to the idea given of it in 
the New Testament, is pure and spiritual, and is characterised by a 
noble simplicity. As God is a spirit , lie is to be worshipped, not in 
a formal manner, but in spirit and in truth « (John iv. 24.) The 
numerous rites of the Mosaic dispensation, which, though wisely 
suited to that time and state, were marks of the imperfection of that 
oeconoray, are now abolished. The ordinances of Christianity, pre¬ 
scribed in the Gospel, are few in number, easy to be observed, and 
noble in their use and significancy ; and those ceremonies, which are 
necessary in order that all things may be done decently and in order, 
are left to be filled up, in every country, at the discretion of pious 
men lawfully appointed.— A glorious plan of religious worship this ! 
grounded upon the perfections of the divine nature, andMmirafaly 
corresponding with the case and necessities of sinful man. 

2. That man should love God with all his heart, Is not the language 
of religion only; it is also the dictate of reason. But, alas I neither 
reason nor religion have had sufficient Influence to produce this 
effect. Man has offended God, and guilt exposes him to punishment; 
For: the holiness of God must hate sin, and his justice must lead him 
to. testify in his... conduct the displeasure which his heart feels. That 
man-is also a depraved creature, and manifests that depravity in his 
sentiments and disposition, the whole history of the human kind fur¬ 
nishes abundant proof. If the annals of the different nations of the 
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earili do not pourtray the tempers and actions of a race of dreadfully 
depraved creatures, there is no such thing in nature as an argument '• 
The tendency of guilt and depravity is as naturally and certainly to 
misery, as of a stone to fall downwards. 

In what way guilty and depraved creatures can be delivered mom 
wickedness and punishment, and restored to goodness and felicity, is 
one of the most difficult, as it is one of the most important questions 
which can employ the mind. « God is justly displeased ; how shall 
he be reconciled? Guilt makes man afraid of God: how shall the 
cause of fear be removed? Depravity makes ^ man averse to inter¬ 
course with God: how shall his sentiments and disposition be changed ? 
These are all difficulties which natural religion cannot resolve ; and 
concerning which reason is utterly silent. Repentance and ref orm¬ 
ation have been considered by many as fully sufficient to banish all 
these evils: but they have no countenance for their opinion from the 
course of God’s moral government. A debauchee repents bitterly 
and sincerely of his vicious excesses; but repentance does not heal 
his diseased body: “ he is made to possess the sins of his youth 
and the fatal effects of his vices bring hhn to an early grave. The 
gamester repents of his folly, and reforms his conduct 5 but lus peni* 
tence and reformation do not procure the restoration of his lost estate; 
and he spends his remaining years in poverty and want. By mutating,^ 
men testify their approbation of the divine conduct, in their ideas of* 
distributive justice. The murderer is seized, and led to the tribunal 
of the judge. He professes to be penitent, and there is no reason to 
question his sincerity. But do any think that his repentance should 
arrest the arm of the righteous law ? lie is condemned, and suffers 
death. If then the sentiments of men, confirming the conduct of 
God, proclaim the insufficiency of repentance to atone for iniquity, 
no rational hope can be entertained of its efficacy. We must look 
to another quarter: but where shall we look ? 

An extraordinary interposition of the Supreme Being appears ne¬ 
cessary, and also a revelation of his will to give us information on flic 
subject. Though it would be presumption in us to name every thing 
that a revelation will contain, we may say with confidence, it will bo 
full and explicit as to the pardon of sin, and the method of a sinner’s 
reconciliation with God, These are indispensably requisite. The 
New Testament does not disappoint our wishes or our hopes: it 
enters fully into all these difficulties, and proposes a remedy for every 
evil which we feel. The doctrine cf a mediator , and* of rcdemjdiou 
through hiniy presents itself to our eyes in every page; and forms the 
very core of the Christian religion. 1 Thus, what men had in all 
ages wished for in vain, —■ an atonement for sin, (which conscience 
and their natural notion*, of divine justice taught them to be neces¬ 
sary,)—the sacred books point out in the death of Jesus; which, in 
consequence of the dignity of his person, our reason perceives to have 
'been of sufficient value to expiate the guilt of innumerable millions. 
The reality and extent of the atone raent or satisfaction made to divine 


1 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Author it of the New Testament, pp» 32, 34, 
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justice by Jesus Christ, are set forth in the strongest and most ex¬ 
plicit language that can be conceived. Thus, he is said to have died 
FOR 11 $) to BEAR OUT sins , to TAKE AWAY OUT si?lS 9 to be a PROPITIATION 
for our sins, and to purchase, redeem, or ransom us with the price 
of his blood. 

Christ died for us 9 — He laid down his life for us. (1 John iii. 16.) 

■— He died for our sins . (1 Cor. xv. 3.) — He gave himsef for us. 
(Tit. ii. 14.) — He was delivered for our offences . (Rom. iv. 25.) — 
He tasted death for every man. (Heb. ii. 9.) —Agreeably to the pro¬ 
phecy concerning him, He was wounded for our transgressions , and 
bruised for our iniquities. (Isa. Uii. 5.) — Christ has borne our sins. 

— He was once offered to bear the sms of many. (Heb. ix. 28 .)—He 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree . (1 Pet. ii. 24.)—Agreeably 
to the predictions concerning him. He hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows : the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all. (Isa. liii. 4. 6.) 

Christ has taken away our sins. — He was manifested to take 
away our sins. (1 John iii. 5.) — He put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself (Heb. ix. 26.) — He hath washed us from our sins in his 
own blood. (Rev. 1.5.) — The blood of Christ Jesus cleanseth us 
from all sin. (I John 1.7.) 

Christ is a propitiation for our sms. — Him hath God set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood. (Rom. iii. 25.) — God 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. (1 John iv. 10.) — 
He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world. (1 John ii. 2.) 

Christ purchased, redeemed, or ransomed us with the price of 
his blood. He purchased the church of God with his own blood. (Acts 
xx. 28.) —He came to give his life a ransom for many. (Matt xx. 28.) 

— He gave himself a ransom for all. (1 Tim. ii, 6.) — We are 
bought with a price. (1 Cor. vi. 20.) —In him we have redemption 
through his blood. (Eph. i. 7.) He hath redeemed us to God-by Ms 
blood. (Rev. v. 9.)— We are redeemed with the precious blood of 
Christ. (1 Pet. i. 19.) 

3. The divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of the for¬ 
giveness of our sins through Christ, upon a sincere repentance • 
His fore-runner, John the Baptist, preached the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins. (Luke iii. 3.) — Christ tells us, Ms blood 
was shed for many for the remission of sins. (Matt xxvi. 28.) — 
After the resurrection, the apostles are .directed by him, to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name among all nations. 
(Luke xxiv. 47.) Accordingly their preaching was this: Him God 
hath exalted with Ms right hand to be a prince and a saviour , for to 
give repentance to Israel , and forgiveness of sins. (Acts v. SI.) 

.— ’Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ , 
for the remission of sins. (Acts ii. 38.) — Through this man is 
'preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. (Acts xiii. 38.) — To 
Mm give all the prophets witness, that through his name, whosoever 
belie veth in Mm shall receive remission of sins. (Actsx. 43.) — God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself not imputing their 
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trespasses unto them , (2 Cor. v. 19.) — In Mm we have redemption 
through his Mood, the forgiveness of sins. (Epli.i. 7.) — And we 
are commanded to forgive one another , even as God , for Christ’s sake, 
hath forgiven us, (Epli, iv. 32.) 

4. Our sins being forgiven, we are justified by Christ in the sight 
of God. By him all that believe are justified. (Acts xiil 39.) — 
We are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus . (1 Cor. vi. 11.)—* 
We are justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Jesus Christ. (Rom. iii. 24.) — Being justified by his bloody wc 
shall be saved from wrath through him, (Rom. v. 9.) — God hath made 
him to be sin (that is, a sin-offering) for us, who knew no sin, that wc 
might be made the righteousness of God in him . (2 Cor. v. 21.) — 
Even the righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ 
unto all and upon all them that believe, (Rom. iii. 22.) — Therefore 
<c we are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own merits 
or deservings.” 3 

Further, being justified by Christ, we are reconciled to God. 
Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, (Rom. v. 1.) — We are reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son . (Rom. v. 10.)— Us, who were enemies, hath Christ recon¬ 
ciled in the body of his fesh, through death . (Col. i. 21, 22.) — He 
hath made peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile 
all things unto himself (Col. i. 20.) — God hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ (2 Cor. v. IS.); — Who suffered for sm, that he 
might bring us unto God . (1 Pet. iii. 18.) — And, we are accepted in 
the beloved, (Eph.i.6.) 

5. Once more, in the Gospel we find the best principles of com¬ 
fort and refreshment to the soul under all the calamities and 
afflictions of life, as well as a rich magazine of all means proper for 
the sanctification of our souls, and our most successful advances in true 
piety. In the Scriptures we see that the Divine Spirit is ready with his 
mighty aids to assist, enlighten, and strengthen our spirits in propor¬ 
tion to our sincere desires and endeavours after godliness; and there 
we are directed every day and at all times, to seek unto God through 
Christ, by fervent and believing prayer, for his guidance and protec¬ 
tion, and are assured that we shall never seek his face in vain. For 
Jesus Christ, having reconciled us to God, sanctifies the hearts of 
true believers by the Holy Spirit, in order to enable them to per¬ 
form their duty, and to continue in the favour of God. We are chosen 
to salvation, through sanctification (f the spirit, (2 Xhess. ii. 18.), 
and through sanctification of the spirit unto obedience. (1 Pet. i, 2,) 
.— We are sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ . 
(Heb. x. 10.) God, hath not called us to uncleanness, but unto holi¬ 
ness, who hath also given unto us his holy spirit. (1 Thess. iv. 7, 8.) 
— The spirit of god dwelleth in us (Rom.viiL 9.), and our bodu 
is Pm temple of Me holy ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19.), and too arc an ha¬ 
bitation of God through the spirit. (Eph. ii. 22.) — We are renewed 
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ty the holy ghost (Tit. iii. 5.) — and quickened by the spirit 
(J ohn vi. 63.)—and strengthened with might by the spirit in the 
inner man, (Eph. iii. 16.) — And it is through the spirit that we 
mortify the deeds of the body (Rom. viii. 13.)—by which deeds to* 
grieve and quench the spirit. (Eph. iv. 30. 1 Thess. v. 19.) 

He who assists us by his Spirit upon earth (Luke xi. 13 .)*, to en¬ 
able us to do the will of God, and thereby to continue in his favour, 
is our constant mediator, intercessor, and advocate with God in 
heaven, to present our prayers for the supply of our wants, and to 
obtain a compassionate regard to our failings and infirmities. He is 
the mediator of the New Covenant . (Heb. xii. 24.) — There is one 
'mediator between God ami man , even the man Jesus Christ. (1 Tim. 
ii. 5.) — He makes intercession for us at the right hand, qfGod , (Rom.’ 
viii. 34.) — He appears in the presence of God for us. (Heb. lx, 24.) 
— No man cometh unto the Father but by him . (John xiv. 6.) — He is 
able to save them to the uttermost who come unto God by him, seeing he 
everjiveth to make intercession for them. (Heb. vii. 25.) —If any 
man sin we Have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 
(1 John ii. 1.) — He is touched, with the feeling of our infirmities, and 
therefore let us come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may f rid 
grace and mercy to help in time of need, (Heb. iv. 15 , 16 .) — and let us 
draw near with a true heart , and full assurance of faith, (Heb. x. 22.) 
*— In him we have boldness, and access with confidence . (Eph. iii. 12.) 

6. In favour of the immortality of the soul, a point so import¬ 
ant, blit which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so doubtful, the 
New Testament speaks in the most decisive language, and holds out 
to the hopes and fears of mankind rewards and punishments suited 
to their nature, and which it is worthy of God to dispense. In the 
Gospel we see the dead both small and great restored to life, and ap¬ 
pearing before the tribunal of God, to receive a sentence a according 
to the deeds done in the body.” The glories of heaven which are 
reserved 45 for them that love him,” and the everlasting miseries which 
will be the terrible portion of all the wilfully impenitent workers of ini¬ 
quity, are disclosed in the Scriptures; which alone set forth the true 
reason of our being in this world, viz. not for enjoyment, but for trial; 
not to gain temporal pleasures or possessions, but that our souls may 
be disciplined and prepared for immortal honour and glory. While 
the divine displeasure is declared against all ungodliness and unright¬ 
eousness of men, and the most awful warnings,are denounced against 
sinners, the means by which they may obtain mercy are clearly dis¬ 
played and offered to them. 1 And as it is Jesus Christ, who enables 
us to do the will of God and to preserve his favour in this life (for with¬ 
out him we can do nothing), so it is through him alone, that we are 
made partakers of that eternal life and immortality, which he has 
illustrated in the Gospel. The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world , (1 John iv. 14.) — to seek and to save that which was 
lost (Luke xix. 10.) — that we might live through him (1 John iv. 9,) 

1 Compare John v. 2^,29. 1 Cor. xv. 12—20. 2 Cor. v. 10. Matt. xxv. 31—34. 
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2 Cor. v. 1. I Pet. i, 4. Rev. xxh 4. xxii, 3—6. 1 John iii. 2. 
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— that the world through him might he saved (John iii. 17.) — that 
believing, we might have life through his name (John xx. 31 .) — that 
whosoever helieveth in him should not perish, hut have everlasting 
life. "(John iii. 16.) — Through him we are saved from wrath — 
He hath delivered us from the wrath to come. (1 Thess. i. 10. 
Rom. v. 9.) — Eternal life is the gift of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. (Rom. vi. 23 .) — God hath given us eternal life, and, 
this life is in his Son (1 John v. 11 .) — who is the captain of our sal¬ 
vation (Heb.ii. 10.), —the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey him (Heb. v. 9.) Neither is there salvation in any 
other ; for there^mrftme other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we muSfbe saved. 1 — (Acts iv. 12.) 

Such is the system of doctrine promulgated in the New Testa¬ 
ment by the apostles of Jesus Christ. But whence did they derive 
their knowledge ? They have given us a full view of human nature; 
arid have exposed in the clearest light the depravity, guilt, and mi¬ 
sery of man. They have, at the same time, pointed out a method 
of deliverance from all these evils. Their system is wonderfully 
ingenious: it is original: it is adapted to the condition of human 
nature: it is a remedy perfect and complete.' They say that they 
had all their knowledge of religion from Jesus Christ. But whence 
did Jesus Christ derive it? Those who deny his divine mission, will 
find it difficult to account for his knowledge. There is something 
in his scheme unspeakably superior to every other. It takes in the 
Tights of God, as well as the necessities of man ; and renders God 
glorious in all his perfections, as well as man completely happy. 
Who besides, in antient or modern times ever conceived so vast an 
idea? But Jesus had no literary education. Perhaps the Old 
Testament was the only book he ever read. Pie never associated 
with the philosophers: his companions were not the chief priests, 
and elders, and scribes. ■— Let the deist sit down and assign a satis¬ 
factory reason for the vast superiority of the Gospel. The Christian 
is free from difficulty; for he reads in the sacred page, and he be¬ 
lieves that “ Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son, who was in the 
bosom of the Father, and hath declared him unto us.” (John i. 18.) 2 

Finally, all the doctrines to which the Gospel requires^our assent, 
are agreeable to unprejudiced reason; every one of them has a natural 
tendency and direct influence to reform the manners of men ; and all 
together make up the most rational and consistent belief in the world. 

" ^ instance only a few particulars: — What can be a more excel¬ 

lent foundation of religion, than the Christian doctrine concern in <>• 
the nature and attributes of the only true God ? What so certain 
a preservative against idolatry, as the doctrine, that all things were 
made by him.. What can be so sore a ground of piety, as the 
Christian doctrine of providence ? What a greater encouragement to 
holiness, than that God has made a revelation of his will to instruct 
men in that practice? W hat doctrine is so admirably suited to all 

PP^6C“ t eto°3 LCtterS ’ ^ ('*“ voUv. 

2 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 33 . 
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the ends of religion, as that of the incarnation of the Son of God ? 
Which way could men have been so sensible of God’s love, and 
have been instructed in divine truth so well, as by sending his only 
Son ? How could the honour of the Divine Laws be vindicated, 
and such an assurance of pardon been given to men, as by this method 
of the Son of God giving himself a sacrifice for sin ? What could 
be a more glorious manifestation of the mercy of God,* what more 
effectual to deter men from sin; and to exhibit to them its heinous 
nature, and God’s hatred against it, and the indispensable necessity 
oi obeying^ His laws, than this expedient of saving sinners by the 
sacrifice of his Son ? How could men be better encouraged to a 
religious life, than by having such a Mediator to obtain pardon for 
their frailties, and by being assured of the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, to enable them to conquer their corrupt affections ? In fine," 
what more powerful motive to persuade men to live virtuously, than 
the certainty of a future judgment? Vain men may value themselves 
upon their speculative knowledge, right opinions, and true belief; but 

NO BELIEF WILL BE OF ADVANTAGE TO THEM, WHICH IS SEPARATE 

FROM THE PRACTICE OF HOLINESS. 

_ Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith make up an infi¬ 
nitely more consistent and rational scheme of belief than the wisest 
of the antient philosophers ever did^ or the most cunning of modern 
unbelievers can invent. The philosophers were never able to make 
out a coherent scheme of things, and the modern deists cannot frame 
to themselves any consistent and fixed principle, as we have already 
seen . 1 There have indeed been disputes among Christians, but they 
have not been like those among the philosophers, concerning the 
supreme good of man, but only explications of particular doctrines, 
which do not affect religion itself, and ought not to hinder the good 
effect, which the fundamental doctrines ought to have upon the 
lives of men. 

III. Admirably as the doctrines of the New Testament are 
adapted to the actual condition and wants of mankind, the moral 
precepts which it enjoins are not less calculated to promote their 
happiness and well-being, both collectively and individually. The 
view of human duty, exhibited by heathen moralists, was not only 
radically defective and materially erroneous; but the manner of its 
exhibition was little calculated to impress the mind, affect the heart, 
or influence the conduct Abstruse reasonings upon the fitness of 
things—general declarations concerning the beauty of virtue—cold 
and inanimate precepts of conduct, if not contradicted, yet imperfectly 
exemplified in their own behaviour 2 ,—might in some degree ex¬ 
ercise their pupils’ faculties of reasoning and memory, and render 
them subtle disputants, and pompous declaimers; but they had little 
tendency to enlighten their minds in the knowledge of moral truth, 
and to imbue their hearts with the love of moral excellence. It is 
far otherwise with the morality of the Scriptures, and especially of 
the New Testament. While the system of moral truth, which they 


1 See pp. 4—83. supra* 
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evolve, is incomparably more pure than that of the heathen moialist, 
it is not, like his, couched in cold generalities or in abstract unin¬ 
teresting language. It is pure and rational, alike remote from the 
overstated precepts of superstition and enthusiasm, and the loose 
compliant maxims of worldly policy. It comes home to men s busi¬ 
ness and bosoms. It is deeply impressive, and it is perfectly intelli¬ 
gible. It is calculated for every rank and order of society, and 
speaks with equal strictness and authority to the rich and honourable, 
to the poor and ignoble, AIL other systems of morals prohibit ac¬ 
tions but not thoughts, and therefore are necessarily ineffectual. 
But the moral system of Christianity pervades every thought of the 
heart; teaches us to refer all our actions to the will of our Creator; 
and corrects all selfishness in the human charactei, by teaching us to 
have in view the happiness of all around us, and enforcing the most 
enlarged and diffusive benevolence. 

with this general notice of Christian morality we might conclude 
the present section, especially as the New Testament is in the hands 
of almost every one, but, since that volume (as well as the Old Tes¬ 
tament) is arraigned by the opposers of revelation in the present 
clay, as the most immoral book that is extant, a short view, of .the 
morality of the Gospel dispensation, and of the manner in which it is 
announced, becomes necessary, in order to enable the Christian reader 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him. The moral precepts of 
the Gospel may be referred to the duties incumbent upon man in 
civil and social life, and to the duties which he owes to himself. 

1. With regard to the duties incumbent upon man towards ins 
fellow-creatures, the Gospel requires that we offer not the least 
injury or wrong to others, in their persons, their properties, or their 
reputations ; that we render unto all their just dues ; that we lie not 
one to another, but speak every man truth unto his neighbour, and 
provide things honest in the sight of all men. All fraud and false¬ 
hood in our words and dealings, together with all injustice and 
violence, are most expressly forbidden. (Rom. xiii. 7, 8. EpL iv. 25. 
2 Cor. viii. 21.) Not only are we to abstain from injurious actions, 
but we are required not to be angry at our brother without a cause; 
to speak evil of no man, and neither to raise evil reports ourselves 
against our neighbours, nor spread them abroad when raised by 
others. (Matt v. 21 , 22 . Tit. iii. 2. with PsaL xv. 3.) Further, wo 
are forbidden to pass rash judgments upon others, lest we ourselves 
should be judged by God; on the contrary, we are to put the best 
constructions upon their words which the case will bear. (Matt. vii. 
1, 2. Rom. xiv. 10. 1 Cor. xii. 5, 7. James iv. 11.) And Jesus 

Christ has inculcated it in the strongest manner, that no seeming 
acts of piety and devotion, or diligence in the ritual observances of 
religion, will compensate for the wrongs or injuries done to our 
neighbours, nor will they be accepted by God without making re¬ 
paration, as far as is in our power, for those injuries and wrongs. 
(Matt. v. 23, 24. xxiii. 23.) 

Nor does the Gospel enjoin a merely negative morality; it en¬ 
forces upon us, in the most explicit terms, the duty of doing good to 
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all men, as far as we have ability and opportunity. Thus, we are 
required to assist them in their necessities and distresses, to sympa¬ 
thise with them.in their afflictions and sorrows, as well as to rejoice 
in their prosperity; to be ready to distribute to their necessities out 
of our worldly substance; to endeavour to convert them from the 
error of their way, and to reprove them, when guilty of faults, in the 
spirit of meekness; and finally to do all we can to promote their 
temporal and spiritual welfare. The more effectually to show the 
great importance of the duties of charity and mercy, Jesus Christ 
assures us that particular notice will be taken of them, at the great 
clay of judgment, and that men shall then be rewarded or condemned 
according to their abounding in, or their neglecting of the practice 
of those duties. (Gal. vi. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 13. Heb. xiii. 3, 16. 

James v. 20. Gal vi. 1. Rom.xii.15. Matt. xxv. SI—46.) 

Further, as the most difficult part of the duty required of us to¬ 
wards mankind relates to the temper and conduct we are to observe 
towards our enemies, and those who have injured us, Jesus Christ 
has given us in this respect the most admirable precepts and direc¬ 
tions.. If we have suffered injuries from others, lie enjoins us to 
exercise a forgiving temper towards them, and not to give way to the 
bitterness of revenge; and requires us to insert it in our petitions to 
God, that he would forgive us our sins, as we forgive others the 
offences committed against us. The same is the design of some of 
his excellent parables. And in this, as well as other instances, the 
apostles taught the same doctrine with their divine Lord and Master, 
that we should recompense to no man evil for evil, and instead of 
being overcome of evil, should overcome evil with good. (Rom. xil 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 1 Thess. v. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 9.) To these pre¬ 

cepts we may add, that Jesus Christ not only forbids the rendering 
of evil for evil, but commands us to render good for evil. This is 
the design of that glorious precept, by which we are commanded to 
love out enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good to them 
that hate us, and to pray for them that despitefully use us and per¬ 
secute us. Instead of cursing we must pray to God for them, not 
indeed that they may go on and prosper in their evil courses, but that 
they may be brought to a right temper of mind, and so may become 
the objects of the divine favour: and if they be reduced to distress, 
we must be ready to assist and serve them in the kind offices of 
humanity. “ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” (Matt. v. 43, 44. Rom. xii. 20.) And this certainly is 
carrying benevolence to the noblest height. And though there have 
been high pretenders to reason who have found fault with it, yet 
some of the most eminent among the antient philosophers have been 
sensible of the beauty and excellency of such a conduct, but they 
wanted the authority necessary to make it a law obligatory on man¬ 
kind. Rut in the Gospel of Jesus it is more strongly enforced, 
urged-with more powerful motives than it ever was before, and is 
bound upon us by a most express divine authority. To this it may 
be added, that our Lord has expressly condemned that spirit which 
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carries men to persecute and do.hurt to others, under pretence of 
zeal for the cause of God and religion. (Luke ix. 54, 55, 56.) 

Upon the whole, it is the manifest and uniform design and ten¬ 
dency of the Gospel of Jesus to recommend and enforce universal 
benevolence. It lays the foundation of the duties we owe to man¬ 
kind in love. It is there given as a comprehensive summary of the 
duties we owe to mankind: Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself 
(Matt. xxii. 39. Rom. xiii. 8, 9. Jam. ii. 8.) And by our neigh¬ 
bour we are taught to understand, not merely those of the same 
country, nation, and religion with ourselves, but all of the human 
race that stand in need of our kindness, and to whom we have an 
opportunity of doing good. This is beautifully exemplified by our 
Saviour, in the parable of the good Samaritan. (Luke x. 33, 34, 35.) 
To which may be added that other remarkable precept, Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them. (Matt. vii. 
12.) A rule which, if rightly considered, would be of great use in 
regulating our conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

But though we are required to love and do good to all men, the 
design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach the gospel mo¬ 
rality would insinuate, that we should have the same degree of 
affection for all The special love and esteem which good men 
should have for one another, and the peculiar ties by which they 
are united, in addition to the common ties of humanity, are recom¬ 
mended and enforced in the strongest and most engaging manner, 
and lay the properest foundation for all the intimacies of sacred 
friendship. (John xiii. 34, 35. Gal. vi. 10. Eph. iv, 1—6. Phil. ii. 
1—5. 1 Pet. i. 22. 1 Johniii. 16.) 

2. Besides the general precepts prescribing the duties of justice 
and benevolence towards all mankind, there are also particular In¬ 
junctions given us, with respect to the duties incumbent upon us 

IN THE SEVERAL STATIONS AND RELATIONS WHICH WE SUSTAIN IN 

civil and social life ,* and these are of great importance to the 
welfare of nations, families, and particular persons. 

The grand design of the New Testament, it has been well ob¬ 
served, is, to teach religion. “ What relates to civil institutions, it 
notices only so far as moral obligation is concerned.— Forms of go¬ 
vernment it leaves to the wisdom of men to regulate, and to nations 
to frame: but what the spirit of governments should be, it plainly 
dictates; and it lays down the principles, by which both governors 
and governed ought to regulate their conduct, with authority, plain¬ 
ness, and fidelity, and yet with a delicacy suited to the age in which 
it was written, and to the jealousy of the governments which then 
existed. 1 Civil government, the New Testament says, is an ordi¬ 
nance of God; in other words, it is the will of God that men should 
not live as the beasts of the field, without control ; but that they 
should be formed into societies regulated by laws, and that these 
laws should be executed by magistrates appointed for the purpose. 
What kind of government and what kind of rules are intended, the 

1 Both Paul and Peter wrote during the reign of the sanguinary emperor Nero, 
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sacred writers thus particularly specify: — They are not a terror to 
good works, bat to evil. Do that which is good, and thou shati have 
praise of the same: for he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid, far he beareth not the sword in 
vain s for lie is a minister of. God, an avenger to execute wrath, sent hi 
him for the punishment of evil doers, andfor the praise of them that do 
well. They are God’s ministers attending to this very thing 1 2 * * , that is, 
their talents and their time are wholly employed in this great and 
good work. Such are the principles of government laid down in the 
New Testament; and such the duties which it prescribes to the 
rulers and magistrates of nations. 

But Christianity does not confine its injunctions to one part of the 
community, and leave the rest to act as they please: it addresses 
itself likewise with equal energy to the people, and binds on their 
consciences the obligations of subjection and obedience. Subjects 
are taught to be submissive and obedient to the- higher powers ; to 
pray for them.- to fear God and honour the Icing; to give unto Ccesar 
the things which are Ccesar’s ; to render tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom, custom; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom ho¬ 
nour; and to do all this not merely because the civil laws require 
it, and for fear of punishment from men, but for conscience-sake, and 
in obedience to the laws of God. (Matt. xxii. 21. Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 5, 6, 
7- 1 rim. ii. 1, 2. 2 Tit. iii. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 13—15.) Are not these in¬ 
junctions highly reasonable, and exactly corresponding with the 
nature and state of things ? If the members of a community refuse 
to honour and obey the divine ordinance, to be subject to govern¬ 
ment, to give high respect to rulers, or to pay them tribute,—and 

all this, not from fear of punishment, but for conscience-sake,_it 

will be allowed by every rational man, that they resist an ordinance 
of God, an ordinance that is both reasonable and beneficial, and de¬ 
servedly receive to themselves condemnation.” 8 

Such is the doctrine of the New Testament respecting civil govern¬ 
ment; such are its grand moral principles, and such its specific de¬ 
clarations on the subject. In every domestic relation it also lays 
down, fairly and equitably, the duties on both sides, viz. of servants 
and masters, of husbands and wives, of parents and children. 

Thus, servants are enjoined, as a necessary part of religion, to 
obey and serve their masters, with all proper respect, fidelity, and 
diligence, not purloining, not answering again, with good will doing 
service as unto the Lord, and not unto men; knowing that whatso¬ 
ever good thing any man doeth, that shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. These things, when really believed and 
duly considered, will have a much stronger influence to engage them 
to a’faithful and cheerful discharge of their duty, than mere custom, 
or the laws of the country. On the other hand, masters are required 
to give unto their servants that which is just and equal, forbearing 


1 Rom. xiii. 1. 3, 4. 1 Pet. ii. 14. 

2 Bogue on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, pj>« 221—221. There is an 

admirable discourse on “ Christian Obedience to Civil Rulers,” in Mr. Gisborne’s Sermon® 

principally designed to illustrate and enforce Christian Morality, pp. 237—258, 
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threatening^ knowing that they also have a master in heaven, and 
that with him there is no respect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5 — 9. Col. iiL 
22 — 25. iv. 1. 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. Tit. ii. 2. 9, 10, 11.) The duties of 

husbands and wives, of parents and children, are also admirably de¬ 
lineated and enforced. (Eph. v. 22 — S3. Col. iii. 18, 19. Tit. ii. 4, 5. 
1 Pet. iii. 8. Eph. vi. 1—4. Col. iii. 20, 21. 1 Tim. v. 4 —8.) In like 
manner, superiors and inferiors, the elder and younger, the rich and 
the poor, are directed to a proper conduct towards one another; and 
rules are given which tend to regulate the deportment of equals 
among themselves, that they should be courteous, in honour pre¬ 
ferring one another, not willingly giving offence to any, and endea¬ 
vouring as far as possible to live peaceably with all men. (Rom. xiL 
10. 12. 18. 1 Cor. x.32. Phil. ii. 3. 1 Pet. ii. 17. iii. 8. v. 5.) In a 
word, all the various offices of humanity, justice, and charity, due 
from one man to another, are frequently described in the sacred writ¬ 
ings, enforced by the most powerful motives, and by the authority 
of God himself; which, where it is firmly believed, must come with 
greater force upon the conscience, than the mere institutions of hu¬ 
man legislators, or the reasonings of philosophers and moralists. 

3. The preceding hints may serve to convey an idea of the excel¬ 
lency of the Scripture precepts, with respect to the moral duties we 
owe to mankind, in a civil and social state. With respect to that 
part of our duty, which relates more immediately to ourselves, to the 
governing of our affections, passions, and appetites, and to the 
due regulation and improvement of our temper, the Gospel law is 
peculiarly excellent. While it prohibits all angry passions, as above 
remarked, it enforces the lovely duties of meekness, forbearance, and 
long suffering; and recommends, above all, the cultivation of that 
friendly temper and universal benevolence, which is one of the most 
amiable and excellent dispositions of the human heart. (Eph. iv. 2<i, 
27. 31, 32. Col. iii. 12—14. 1 Cor. xiii.4, 5.) Wherever the Gospel 
is sincerely believed and embraced, it inspires the utmost abhorrence 
of those unnatural lusts and impurities, which had made so mon¬ 
strous a progress in various parts of the heathen world at the time 
of Christ’s coming into the world; and which, as we have seen, were 
countenanced by the precepts and practice of the most distinguished 
sages of antiquity. 1 Not only adultery, fornication, (which among 
the antient heathens was reputed to be a very slight fault, if a lank 
at all,) polygamy, and divorces upon slight occasions, but likewise all 
manner of uncleanness and lasciviousness, and the cherishing ami in¬ 
dulgence of all impure inclinations, are strictly prohibited. (1 Cor. vi. 9, 

10. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 1 Thess.lv. 3, 4, 5. 7. 1 Cor.vi. 13—20. Matt. v. 
27, 28.) 

Further, we are frequently warned against rioting and drunken¬ 
ness, which tend to debase and dishonour our nature. (Luke xxi. 34. 
Gal. v. 19. 21. Eph. v. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 11.) And it is particularly worthy 
of obseivation, that, while the Gospel enforces chastity, purity, and 
temperance by the most sacred obligations, care is taken to guard 


1 See pp, 15, 10. supra. 
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against superstitious extremes. Neither Christ nor his apostles sub¬ 
stituted fervency of devotion In the place of regular morality; nor 
under pretence of extraordinary purity, have they forbidden and 
condemned marriage, as some of the Essenes then did, and as others 
by a false refinement have since done. On the contrary, it is de¬ 
clared that marriage is honourable in all. (1 Cor. vii. 9. Heb. xiii. 4.) 
And though all intemperance and excess are expressly forbidden 
and we are required to subdue the passions and appetites, yet we 
are allowed the moderate use of sensible enjoyments; and it is de¬ 
clared, that every creature of God is good , and nothing to he refused , 
if it be received with thanksgiving • for it is sanctified by the 'word of 
God, and prayer. (1 Tim. iv. 3 — 5.) 

Another instance of the excellency of the Gospel precepts is, that 
particular care is taken to guard us against an immoderate passion 
for worldly riches; the precariousness of which is illustrated, together 
with the inconsistency of a predominant love of worldly wealth with 
the love of God and with real piety and virtue. The possession and 
enjoyment of riches are not absolutely prohibited ; but we are directed 
to make a proper use of them, and to regard them as a trust committed 
to us by God, of which we are only the stewards, and for which we 
must be accountable. We arc instructed to employ them, not as in¬ 
centives to luxury, but as opportunities of doing good, of honourino- 
God, and being useful to mankind. (Matt vi. 24."Mark x. 24. Luke 
xii. 15 — 21. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. Luke xvi. 9, 10. 1 Tim. vi. 17 _ 19.) 

No disposition is more hateful to man than pride, which is repre¬ 
sented as odious in the sight of God. (Janies iv. 6.) Many passages 
in the Gospel are particularly designed to correct and subdue i-t’in 
all its various branches and appearances, whether it signifies an in¬ 
ordinate ambition which puts men upon contending who should be 
greatest, or an eager thirst after the applause of men rather than the 
favour and approbation of God, or a presumptuous haughty arro¬ 
gance, and a high conceit of ourselves and our own righteousness, 
and a contempt of others: never was an amiable humility recom¬ 
mended and enforced in such an engaging manner as by Jesus Christ, 
who also gave the most perfect and lovely pattern of it in his own 

example. (Matt, xxili. 6—12. Mark ix. 33, 34, 35. Luke xviii. 9_ 

14. John v. 44. Matt. xi. 29. John xiii. 12—17. Phil. li. 3—7. 1 Pet. 
v.^5.) And as nothing tends more to discompose and disturb the 
mind than anxious cares, or excessive sorrows and desponding fears, 
the Gospel provides the most effectual remedies against all these: 
not by representing worldly evils and calamities as no evils at all, or 
prescribing an unfeeling apathy, and suppressing the natural affec¬ 
tions and passions, but by keeping them within proper bounds. No 
where are there such powerful considerations for supporting us under 
afflictions and adversities with a calm resignation and a lively hope. 
We are taught to regard them as sent by God for the wisest and 
best purposes, and are assured that he will graciously support us 
under them, and over-rule them to our greater benefit, and that if 
duly improved they shall issue in a complete everlasting felicity. 
(Matt v. 4* Horn. v. 4, 5. viii. 18. 28. 2 Cor. iv. 17. Heb. xii. 5— 12.) 
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Nothing can possibly be better fitted to deliver us from anxious dis¬ 
tracting cares and * solicitudes, and a distrustful thoughtfulness for 
to-morrow, than the excellent precepts and directions given us by 
Christ and his apostles. (Matt. vi. 25—34. Luke xii. 22 31. Phil, 

iv. 6 . 11, 12. 1 Tim. vi. 6 . 8. Heb. xiii. 5. 1 Pet. v. 7.) But though 
we are directed to cast our cares upon God in a cheerful and steady 
dependence upon his wise and good providence, yet we are cautioned 
not to neglect the use of proper means and endeavours on our parts. 
It is urged as our duty, not to be slothful in business, to exercise 
ourselves with diligence in the work of our several callings and em¬ 
ployments, that we may have lack of nothing, and may have to give 
to him that needeth. Those who lead idle lives are represented as 
walking disorderly, and it is declared, that if any man wilLiot work, 
neither should he eat. (Rom. xii. 11. Eph. iv. 28. 1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. 
2 Thess. iii. 10, 11, 12.) To this it may be added, that die precepts 
and instructions of Christ are admirably fitted to inspire us with a 
true divine fortitude, and to raise us above the slavish fear of men, 
(who can only kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do,) or of any worldly evils and sufferings. And yet he is far 
from encouraging a forward enthusiastic rashness: he directs his 
disciples not needlessly to expose themselves to dangers, but to take 
all proper precautions for avoiding the rage and malice of their per¬ 
secutors (Matt. vii. 6. x. 16. 23.); but when this could not be done 
"without betraying the cause of God, of truth, and righteousness, they 
were to exert a noble fortitude, and to endure the greatest sufferings 
with constancy and even with joy, being assured of divine supports, 
and that great should be their reward in heaven. (Matt. v. 3 0, 11, 12. 
Luke xii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii. 14. iv. 12, 13.) 

As knowledge is one of the noblest improvements of the mind, 
and of the greatest advantage to a life of piety and virtue, it is fre¬ 
quently urged upon us as our duty to endeavour to get our minds 
furnished with divine and useful knowledge. And the knowledge 
there required is not merely of the speculative notional kind, or 
science falsely so called, but such a knowledge of those things which 
are of the highest importance to our happiness, as may help us to 
make a progress in all holiness and goodness: we must endeavour 
to grow in wisdom and spiritual understanding, so as to discern the 
things which are excellent, and to prove what is that good, and ac¬ 
ceptable, and perfect will of God. (John xvii. 3. Phil. i. 9, 10. Rom. 

xii. 2. Eph. v. 17. Col. i. 9, 10. 1 Thess. v. 21. Tit. i. 1.) Finally, 
it is required of us, that we make it our continued endeavour to 
grow in grace, and in every divine virtue; for which purpose we 
must live and walk by faith, which is the substance of things hoped, 
for, and the evidence of things not seen. And as a future life and im¬ 
mortality are now brought into the most clear and open light, we are 
required to carry our desires and views beyond this transitory world 
and all its enjoyments, and to seek the things which are above, and 
place our' choicest affections there. (2 Cor. v. 7. Col. iii. 1, 2. Heb. 

xiii. 14.) Accordingly, the Christian life is represented under the 
noble image of a conversation with heaven, and communion with the 
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Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ: it is a continual asnirm* 
towards the perfection of our nature in a conformity to the divine 
goodness and purity, and an endeavour to do the will of God on 

f V S Ir™ heaV T- ( PhiL iiL 20 - 1 John >• 3. Phil. hi. 12, 
13, 1 4.) Jo all which may be added that it is the distinguishing cha- 

J aC , ei of the religion of Jesus, that while it directs us to aspire 
to the highest degree of moral excellence, it teaches us to maintain a 
constant sense of our own weaknesses and defects, and of our insuf¬ 
ficiency in ourselves. In the Gospel all boasting and confidence in 
our own righteousness and merits is excluded : and we are instructed 
to place our whole dependence upon the grace of God in Jesus Christ 
oui Loid, giving him the glory of every good thing that is in us, or 
which we are enabled to perform. 1 ’ 

4. In reviewing the leading features of Christian Morality, the 
holiness of its precepts is a circumstance that demands especial con- 

fVom a p° n i’ anC AU S - a P> '° of that the 1-eIi gion, which inculcates it, came 
horn God. All its precepts aim directly at the heart. It never 
goes about to form the exterior of man. To merely external duties 
it is a stranger. It forms the lives of men no otherwise than by 
forming their dispositions. It never addresses itself to their vanity, 
selfishness, or any other corrupt propensity. On the contrary/it 
declares open war, and lrreconcileable enmity against every evil dis¬ 
position 111 the human heart. It tolerates none. Of the most odious 
sins, such as disobedience to parents, dishonesty, injustice, and mur- 
dei, it speaks with abhorrence. It says that they ought not even to 
be named among Christians. But this is not all. It descends into 
the heart: it puts forth its hand and plucks out every root of bitter¬ 
ness, which, springing up, would pollute the soul and defile the life. 
Many principles which the world approves, and on many occasions 
considers to be harmless —as ambition, the eager pursuit of wealth, 
fondness tor pleasure, pride, envy, revenge, contempt of others, and 
a disposition to filthy jesting,— the Gospel condemns in every form 
and degree. It forbids the indulgence of them even in thought; it 
prohibits the adultery of the eye, and the murder of the lieiS: and 
commands the desire to be strangled in its birth. Neither th§!iands 
the tongue, the head, nor the heart, must be guilty of one iniquity, 
ilowever the world may applaud the heroic ambition of one, the love 
of glory m another, the successful pursuits of affluence in a third, the 
high-minded pride, the glowing patriotism which would compel all 
the neighbouring nations to bow .the neck, the steady pursuit of re¬ 
venge for injuries received, and a sovereign contempt of the rude and 
ignoble vuigar, — Christianity condemns them all, and enjoins the 
disciples of Jesus to crucify them without delay. Not one is to be 
spared, though dear as a right eye for use or pleasure, or even neces¬ 
sary as a right hand for defence or labour. The Gospel does not 
press men to consider what their fellow-men may think of them, or 
how it will affect their temporal interest; but what is right, and what 
is necessary to their well being. <e If you comply with its precepts 
you must be, and not merel y seem to be. It is the heart that is re- 

LtUnd s Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol. ii, pp. 209—219, 
VOL, r. ]> D 
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quired ; and all the different prescribed forms of worship and obedi¬ 
ence are but so many varied expressions or modifications of it.” 1 
Now, is any thing like this to be found in the writings of the op- 
posers of revelation ? No. Their morality, we have seen, has no 
standard; and their code of morals is, in fact, subversive of all 
morality, 2 Their deity seems to take no cognizance of the heart. 
According to them “ there is no merit or crime in the intention.” 
Their morality only goes to form the exterior of the man. It allows 
the utmost scope for wicked desires, provided they be not carried into 
execution to the injury of society: and according to their code (as 
recently promulgated), the assassination of a person who for some 
political reason may become obnoxious, is a laudable act; the prohi¬ 
bition of the unlawful intercourse between the sexes is a perversion 
of the fiC plainest dictates of nature;” and decayed old age is not worth 
the pains and expense bestowed in supporting it! ! 

It is worthy of notice that the Gospel inculcates the purest worship 
of God and,filial reliance upon his mercy and goodness : but, amid 
all the discordant theories of morals which have been contrived b} r 
modern opposers of revelation, they are unanimous in excluding the 
Divine Being from their systems of ethics; thus evincing that they are 
deists in theory, pagans in inclination, and atheists in practice, 

cc The words of Scripture are spirit and life. They are the lan¬ 
guage of love. Every exhortation of Christ and his apostles is im¬ 
pregnated with tins spirit. Let the reader turn to the twelfth chapter 
of the epistle to' the Romans for an example, and read it carefully; 
let him find, if he can, anything in the purest part of the writings of 
deists, that is worthy of being compared with it. No : virtue itself 
is no longer virtue in their hands. It loses its charms, when they 
affect to embrace it. Their touch is that of the cold hand of death. 
The most lovely object is deprived by it of life and beauty, and re¬ 
duced to a shrivelled mass of inactive formality ” 3 

5. The last circumstance to be considered in reviewing the mo¬ 
rality of the Gospel, is, the manner in which it is delivered to us. 
While the antient sages confined their precepts to their respective 
pupils, they disregarded the multitude, for whose moral instruction 
no provision was made : and however excellent many of their pre¬ 
cepts were, still they were destitute of sufficient weight and authority 
to enforce their instructions, and not unfrequently their conduct was 
directly opposed to their precepts. But the precepts of the Gospel 
are perfectly natural, and eminently adapted to the state of every 
class of society, and calculated to promote the real happiness of all 
men. Simplicity and plainness are the characteristics of all Christ’s 
discourses; and. appear not only in the language he employed, but 
also in the allusions and illustrations by which he enforced or recom¬ 
mended his doctrines or moral precepts. 

Of the simplicity and plainness of language, which pervades the 


s Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 7*1. Fuller’s Gos¬ 
pel its own Witness, p. 27. 
v ^ee PP- 29, 30. supra. 

* Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p* 4 e J t 
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discourses of Jesus Christ, as well as of clear and definite instruction 
n “oral duty, we have a complete model in his sermon on the 
I . n J ;h 1 at dlsc< ? urse , no article is introduced which he leaves 
either doubtful or ambiguous. Not only does he distinctly expound 

tSX r S b * “mm 0 f nUent - aW 5 but he a,so P 3aces = m opposition 
to the things prohibited, a variety of duties which neither the terms 

of the law nor the explanations of the Jews had ever expressly recog¬ 
nise . He applies the law of duty to the secret thoughts and dis¬ 
positions of the heart, as much as to the controul or regulation 
of external conduct; and opposes the genuine spirit of pure and 
piactical morality to all the loose and pernicious tenets, by which false 
or incompetent instructors perverted the people, teaching for doc- 

Chamcrn 6 C °“ e u tS °r men ’ The same P Iainness of language 
chai acterises all the other discourses of Jesus Christ, as well as the 

practical parts of the apostolic writings. 

.The simplicity and.plainness of Christ’s manner are likewise con¬ 
spicuous m the nature of his allusions and instructions; all of which 
were derived from objects familiar to the apprehension of mankind 
at large, I his is obvious to every reader of his discourses. The 
city set on a lull — the salt of the earth, — the candle which is not to 
be set under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, — the vine and the 
blanches, -- the shepherd and_ the sheep, — are instances which cannot 
be foi gotten. These and similar examples are the happiest of all 

W-n" 3 ’ Snd th i? beSt a .° aU lllustrations - They are natural but 
toicible; every where offering themselves, and every where beautiful ; 

lanuhar, but possessed of sufficient dignity; and always attended with 
this high recommendation, that they are easily understood by men 
in every situation of life. y 

The same plainness and simplicity of manner are also evinced in 
the parables delivered by Christ. Instruction appears to have been 
communicated in allegorical discourses generally resembling these, 
trom the earliest ages : but no instructor ever framed them so hap¬ 
pily as Christ. The subjects, to which he alludes, are chosen with 
supreme felicity; and the allusions are conducted with the utmost 
skill and success. The allegorical part of the story is always iust 
and impressive, commonly beautiful, not unfrequently sublime, and 
in several instances eminently pathetic. The meaning, which it is 
intended to convey Is at the same time definite, clear, and obvious. 

I he paiable,.instead of shading the thought, illumines it; and, in¬ 
stead of leaving the reader in doubt, contributes not a little to the 
satisfaction of his enquiries. When we consider the perplexed and 
enigmatical manner in which the Jewish and Gentile teachers, at that 
time, conveyed many of their important instructions, we shall on 
toe one hand see this characteristic of our Saviour’s discourses in a 
stronger light; and on the other shall be led to admire the wisdom, 
with which, m this respect, he taught mankind. 2 


Boolfll. Chap! Sect. 1 '° f paraWes arc discussecl Vol. II. Part II. 

V ° L iL P’ 28 °* TIie three discourses in that volume 
on the character of Christ as a prophet are particularly valuable for their originality of 
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While pride and vanity were the general characteristics of the 
Jewish and Gentile teachers, Christ exhibited in his manner of 
teaching the most perfect modesty and delicacy, blended with the 
utmost boldness and integrity. While he exposed the corruption 
of doctrine, and hypocrisy in practice, of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
with such clearness of evidence and such pungency of reproof, that 
they themselves often shrunk from the detection, and trembled for 
the very existence of their principles and their power; not a word, 
not a sentiment, fell from his lips which either could or can give pain 
to a mind of the most finished refinement and virtue; not a word, 
not a sentiment, has been uttered, that can awaken one improper 
thought, or allure in the least degree to any improper action. 

The weight of his precepts, and the manner in which they were 
inculcated, imparted to Christ’s teaching, a degree of authority pe¬ 
culiar to himself, and extorted from his adversaries the confession 
— Never man spake like this man. (John vii. 46.) At the same time, 
he uniformly displayed towards his disciples the utmost kindness, 
gentleness, and patience; bearing with their weaknesses and infir¬ 
mities, often reiterating the same instructions, removing their preju¬ 
dices, and giving full force and effect to all his doctrines and precepts. 

The character of Jesus Christ, indeed, forms an essential part of 
the morality of the Gospel. To the character of almost every other 
teacher of morals, some stain or defect attaches: but he is charged 
with no vice either by friends or enemies. 1 a In Christ,” — (we quote 
the acknowledgment of an avowed unbeliever) C£ we have an example 
of a quiet and peaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty.and sobriety, 
just, honest, upright, and sincere; and, above all, of a most gracious 
and benevolent temper and behaviour. One, who did no wrong, no 
injury to any man, in whose mouth was no guile; who went about 

thought and the interesting manner in which the subject is treated. Many beautiful observ¬ 
ations on the character and manner of Christ as a teacher, occur in Bp. Law’s Consider¬ 
ations on the Theory of Religion, pp. 339—864. 8vo. London, 1820; and also in Mr. 
Simpson’s Internal and Presumptive Evidences, pp. 332—524. See also Bp. Newton's 
Dissertation on the Eloquence of Jesus Christ, Works, vol. iv. pp, 86—104. ; Archbishop 
Newcome s Observations on our Lord’s Conduct as a Divine Instructor, and on the Ex¬ 
cellence of his Moral Character, 4 to. or Svo, ; and especially Bp. Sumner’s work, in titled 
Ministerial Character of Christ practically considered.” 8vo. London, 1824. 

1 Nothing can be more honourable to the character of Jesus Christ than the character 
and conduct of Judas Iscariot, which furnish us with a strong argument for the truth 
of the Gospel. How came it to pass, that he first betrayed liis Master, and then was 
so stung with remorse, as to put an end to his own life by hanging himself ? How came 
he thus to own himself guilty of the vilest sin, if he knew that he had done an act of 
justice to the world, by freeing it from an impostor ? For, if Jesus was not really what he 
professed to be, he deserved all and much more than Judas was the means of bringing upon 
lum., Now, if there had been any base plot, any bad design, or any kind of imposture in 
the case, it must have been known to Judas, who had lived so long with Christ, and had 
even been intrusted-with the bag, (which shows that he was not treated with any reserve,) 
and who was. acquainted with our Saviour’s most private life; and if he had known of any 
blemish m his character or conduct, he ought to have told it, and would have told it: — 
duty to God, to his own character and to the world, obliged him to it; but his silence in 
this respect bears the most decisive testimony to Christ’s innocence; Judas’s death and 
perdition prove Christ’s divine authority. See Dr. Ranken’s Institutes of Theology, 
pp. 370—-379. and also the Rev. John Bonar’s Observations on the Character and Con- 
duct of Judas. Iscariot, Svo. Edinburgh, 1750, or 12mo. 1823, for a clear and masterly 
view ot the testimony of Judas, as an evidence of Christ’s innocence and divinity, and of the 
truth and inspiration of Scripture, 
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doing good not onl) r by lus ministry, but also in curing all manner 
of diseases among the people. His life was a beautiful picture of 
human nature in its native purity and simplicity ; and showed at once 
what excellent creatures men would be, when under the influence and 
power of that Gospel which he preached unto them/' 1 

In each of the four narratives of the life of Jesus, besides the ab¬ 
sence of every appearance of vice, we perceive traces of devotion, 
humility, benignity, mildness, patience, and prudence: which qua¬ 
lities are to be collected from incidental circumstances, as the terms 
are themselves never used concerning Christ in the Gospels, nor is 
any formal character of him drawn in any part of the New Testa¬ 
ment. “ Thus, we see the devoutness of his mind, in his frequent 
retirement to solitary prayer (Matt, xiv, 23. Luke ix. 28. Mark xxvL 
36.); in his habitual giving of thanks (Matt. xi. 25. Mark viii. 6. 

1 Chubb’s True Gospel of Jesus Christ, sect. 8. pp. 55, 56, The author cannot refrain, 
from adding in this place the not less just and eloquent, —and, in fact, inimitable cha¬ 
racter of Christ, drawn by the hand of a master; — M I confess to you that the majesty of 
the Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity of the Gospel has its influence on 
my heart. Peruse the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp of diction : how 
mean, how contemptible are they, compared with the Scripture ! Is it possible that a book, 
at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the work of man? Is it possible that the 
sacred personage, whose history it contains, should be himself a mere man ? Do we And 
that he assumed the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary ? What sweetness, what purity 
in his manners 1 What an affecting gracefulness in his delivery ! What sublimity in his 
maxims ! What profound wisdom in his discourses 1 What presence of mind in his replies ! 
How great the command over his passions ! Where is the man, where the philosopher, who 
could so live and so die, without weakness, and without ostentation ? — When Plato 
described his imaginary good man with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest 
rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the character of Jesus Christ; the resemblance is 
so striking that all the Christian fathers perceived it. 

“ What prepossession, what blindness must it be to compare (Socrates) the son of 
Sophroniscus to (Jesus) the son of Mary! What an Infinite disproportion is there between 
them! Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, easily supported his character to the 
last; and if his death, however easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been doubted 
■whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain sophist. He in¬ 
vented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had before put them in prac¬ 
tice ; he had only to say, therefore, what they had done, and to reduce their examples to 
precept. — But where could Jesus learn among his competitors, that pure and sublime 
morality, of which he only has given us both precept and example ? — The death of So¬ 
crates, peaceably philosophising with his friends, appears the most agreeable that could be 
wished for; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonising pains, abused, insulted, and 
accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in receiving 
the cup of poison, blessed the weeping executioner who administered it; but Jesus, in the 
midst of excruciating tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes \ if the life and 
death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of a God. 
Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction ? Indeed, my friend, it bears not the 
marks of fiction ; on the contrary the history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, 
i is not so well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in feet, only shifts the 
difficulty, without obviating it; it is more inconceivable, that a number of persons should 
agree to write such a history, than that one only should furnish the subject of it. ^ The 
Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and strangers to the morality contained in the 
Gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would 
be a more astonishing character than the hero.” — Rousseau. 

What a mind ! to conceive ideas so beautiful and so just! The divinity of the New Tes¬ 
tament is displayed as with a sunbeam! But what a heart! to resist the force of all this 
evidence, to blind so fine an understanding, and be able to subjoin, as Rousseau did, I 
cannot believe the Gospel / The infidelity of this man, however, may be readily accounted 
for. He zvould not believe that Gospel, which (as we have already seen) prohibits all im¬ 
purity and injustice, both in thought and in act; he loved darkness rather than light) bccat.se 
his deeds were evil. His whole life, as he unblushingly avowed in his c£ Confessions, was 
one continued series of falsehood and profligacy. 
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John vi. 23. Luke xxiL 17.); in Ms reference of the beauties and 
operations of nature to the bounty of Providence (Matt. vi. 26—23.); 
in his earnest addresses to his Father, more particularly that short 
but solemn one before the raising of Lazarus from the dead (John 
xi. 41.); and in the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on 
the last evening of his life (Matt xxvi. 36—47.); his humility * in 
his constant reproof of contentions for superiority (Mark ix. 33.); 
the benignity and affectionateness of his temper, in his kindness to 
children (Markx. 16.); in the tears which he shed over his falling 
country (Luke xix. 41.), and upon the death of his friend (John xi. 
35.); in his noticing of the widow’s mite (Mark xii. 42.); in^ his 
parables of the good Samaritan, of the ungrateful servant, and of the 
pharisee and publican; of which parables no one but a man of hu¬ 
manity could have been the author: the mildness and lenity of his 
character is discovered in his rebuke of the forward zeal of his dis¬ 
ciples at the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 55.); in his expostulation 
with Pilate (John xix. 11.); in his prayer for his enemies at the mo¬ 
ment of his suffering (Luke xxiii. 34.), which, though it has been 
since very properly and frequently imitated, was then, 1 apprehend, 
new. His prudence is discerned, where prudence is most wanted, 
in his conduct on trying occasions, and in answers to artful questions. 
Of these, the following are examples:— His withdrawing, iii various 
Instances, from the first symptoms of tumult (Matt. xiv. 22. Luke v. 
15, 16. John v. 13. vi. 15.), and with the express care, as appears 
from Saint Matthew (xii. 19.), of carrying on his ministry in quiet¬ 
ness; his declining of every species of interference with the civil 
affairs of the country, which disposition is manifested by his beha¬ 
viour in the case of the woman caught in adultery (John viiL 3—10.), 
and in his repulse of the application which was made to him, to in¬ 
terpose his decision about a disputed inheritance (Luke xii. 14.); his 
judicious, yet, as it should seem, unprepared answers, will be con¬ 
fessed in the case of the Roman tribute (Matt xxii. 19.); in the 
difficulty concerning the interfering relations of a future state, as 
proposed to him in the instance of a woman who had married seven 
brethren (Matt. xxii. 28.); and, more especially, in his reply to those 
who demanded from him an explanation of the authority by which 
he acted, which reply consisted in propounding a question to them, 
situated between the very difficulties into which they were insidiously 
endeavouring to draw him” 1 (Matt.xxi. 23. et seq.) In short, the 
best descriptions of virtue are to be found in the New Testament 
The whole volume is replete with piety and with devotional virtues 
which were unknown to the antient heathen moralists. 

IV. Superiority of the motives to duty presented by the 
Gospel. 

But however excellent and complete a rule of moral duty may be 
In itself, it will in the present state of mankind hardly be sufficient 
to answer the end proposed, unless it be enjoined by a proper au¬ 
thority, and enforced by the most powerful motives. In this respect, 


Paley’s Evidences, vol. i, pp, 74—7(j, 
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the religious and moral precepts of the Gospel have an infinite ad¬ 
vantage. For they are not to be regarded as the mere counsels and 
dictates of wise men and moralists, who can only advise and en¬ 
deavour to persuade, but cannot" pretend to a proper authority over 
mankind; nor as the injunctions of fallible human legislators, armed, 
with^civil authority, who cannot pretend to judge of the heart or of 
men s dispositions, and who have nothing further in view than the 
external order and welfare of society, and frequently make the rules 
of morality give way to their political interests. But they are urged 
upon us as the commands of God himself, the Sovereign Lord of 
the universe, who knows our most secret thoughts, and to whom we 
must give an account, not only of our outward actions, but also of 
the inward affections and dispositions of our souls. 

1* Though the observance of the moral precepts of Christianity 
is not recommended in the New Testament from a consideration of 
the fitness of things, — that perpetual subject of dispute amongst 
philosophers, — or from motives of expediency, which would open 
a wide gate to every immorality: yet the Gospel does not reject 
reason as a motive to obedience. On the contrary, reason and jus¬ 
tice are the basis of the whole morality of Christianity. Paul, speak- 
ing of dedicating ourselves to God, among other powerful motives 
to that duty, observes that it is a reasonable seiwice which we owe to 
Him (Rom. xii. 1.) ; and Peter lays it down as a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple that it is right to obey God rather than men, (Acts iv. 19.) It 
is indeed frequently remarked in the apostolic epistles, that the com¬ 
mandments of God are holy, just, and pure, and that they ought to 
be observed from gratitude and submission to Him; and on the 
other hand, that they who transgress them are worthy of death. 1 
The apostles also frequently display, in strong terms, the indignity 
and infamy of persons addicting themselves to particular vices or 
sins; and assert that modesty and decency require that our morals be 
decorous and well regulated. 'The night is far spent^ the day is at hand, 
Let. us therefore cast of the works of darkness^ and let us walk honestly 
as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness^ not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying . (Rom. xiii. 12, 13.) Whatsoever 
things are honesty whatsoever things are just^ whatsoever things are pur 
whatsoever things are lovely ^ whatsoever things are of good report; fthere 
be any virtue^ and if there be any praise^ think on these things. (Phil.iv. 8.) 

2. But the evangelical writers do not confine themselves to the 
general motives of reason, justice, or decency-: they lay it down as 
a special motive peculiar to Christians, that they ought to live suit¬ 
ably to the singular favours conferred on them by the free grace and 
mercy of God. Since he has vouchsafed to call them out of dark¬ 
ness, and to impart to them the knowledge of himself, therefore they 
ought to lead a more holy life than those who have not yet received 
the same knowledge. Since God has so loved them as to give them 
the title of his children (1 John iii. ].), they ought to bear his image, 
and show forth Ms virtues . 2 Be ye therefore , says Paul, imitators of 

1 See particularly Rom. viii. 12. and i. 32. 

, 2 1 Pet. ii. 9* marginal rendering, 
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God, as dear children. (Eph. v.l.) Since God has purchased us anew 
by the blessing of redemption, we ought to be doubly consecrated to 
him, — first, as our Creator, and secondly, as our Redeemer. Ye 
are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit which are God’s. (1 Cor. vi. 20.) God, having raised up 
his son Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning every one of you from his 
iniquities. (Acts iii. 26.) Such is the true end of his coming, and 
the price which he expects for all that he has done in our favour. 
Christ gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. (Tit. 
ii. 14.) Because God for Chris fs sake hath forgiven us, therefore we 
ought to be kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another. 
(Eph. iv. 32.) Since God has so loved us, as to send his only begotten 
Son into the world that we might live through him, therefore we ought 
also to love one another (1 John iv. 9. 11.): and because God maketh 
lus sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust, therefore we are to love our enemies as well as our 
friends. (Matt. v. 44, 45.) Motives to obedience drawn from love 
are fitted to work on the best principles of our nature: and never 
was there such a display of the wonderful love of God to mankind, 
as in the method of our redemption and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Where this mystery of godliness is heartily received, with a true and 
lively faith, it will have a happy influence to engage and draw us to 
a holy and dutiful obedience; since it is every where inculcated in 
the Gospel, that the design of sending his own Son into the world, 
and of all the great things which have been done for us, is, to oblige 
us to die more and more unto sin, and to live unto righteousness. 

3. Another most powerful motive to evangelical obedience is 
drawn from the pattern presented to us by Jesus Christ, whose 
sacred life and practice illustrated and exemplified his own holy laws 
and precepts. “ Examples teach where precepts fail.” And what 
example is there so proper and engaging, as the Son of God in hu¬ 
man flesh, the most perfect image of the invisible Deity, in whom the 
divine perfections are brought nearer to our view, and such of them, 
as can be imitated by feeble man, are placed within the reach of our 
imitation . In him we may behold the completest pattern of uni¬ 
versal holiness and spotless purity, of the most ardent love to God, 
the most wonderful love to mankind, the most perfect obedience and 
l esignation to the divine will, the most exemplary patience under the 
greatest sufferings, the most admirable humility, meekness, and con¬ 
descension, and of every amiable virtue. And should we not be de¬ 
sirous to tread m his illustrious footsteps ? Leant of me, says Christ, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls. 
(Matt. xi. 29.) Walk in love, urges the apostle Paul, as Christ also 
Imed us, and gave himself for us, (Eph. v. 2.) Let every one of us 
please his neighbour for his good, to edification s for Christ pleased not 
h ™*e¥- (Rom. xv. 2, 3.) Let nothing be done through strife or vain 
b lory, but m lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than them¬ 
selves. Look not every man on his own things ; let him aim not at 
piomotmg his own separate interests, conveniences, or advantages, 
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but every man also on the things of others, aim at promoting those of 
others. Let. this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jems. (Phil, 
ii. 3—5. As he that hath called you is holy, says Peter, so be ye holii 

in all manner of conversation. (1 Pet, i. 15.) J 

4, A further motive is taken from the sanctions of duty which 
the civil relations among men have received from God/ Thus 
magistrates are to be obeyed, not only for wrath , but for consciences 
sake, because they are the ordinance of God (Rom. xiiL 2. 5 .)* 
and they must also conduct themselves towards the people over 
whom they are placed, as the ministers of God to them for good. 
(Rom. xiiL 4.) Husbands and wives are to adhere inviolably to 
each other, because they are joined together and made one by God, 
who, at the beginning made them the male and the female (Matt. xix. 
4. 6.), and by whom whoremongers and adulterers will be judged.* 
(Heb. xiiL 4.) Servants are commanded to be obedient to their mas¬ 
ters, in singleness of hearty fearing Godwith good will doing service 
as unto the Loi d, and not unto men / and masters to be just, and mer¬ 
ciful to their servants, as knowing that they also hath- a master in hea¬ 
ven with whom is no respect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5—7. 9. Col. iii. 22.) 
And in general, Whatsoever we do s the Gospel enjoins us to do it 
heart Up as unto the Lord, and not unto men (Col.iii. 23.); and that 
whether we cat or drink , we do all to the glory of God. (1 Cor. x. 31.) 

5^ The regard which Christians owe to their holy profession 
furnishes another weighty motive to obedience. Immoralities of all 
kinds are forbidden them, because they ought to Walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they are called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long suffering • forbearing one another in love, endeavouring to 
keep the unity of' the spirit in the bond of peace. Eph. iv. 1—3.) 
They are to walk worthy of God , who has called them to his kingdom 
and glory (1 Thess.ii. 12.), and as children of the light (Eph. v. 8.) 
Their conversation must be only as becometh the gospel of Christ 
(Phil. i. 270 They must adorn ike doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things (Tit. ii. 10.); and take care that the name , or word, of God be 
not blasphemed , or evil spoken of, through them. (1 Tim, vi. 1. Tit. ii. 5.) 

6. The acceptableness of true repentance and the assurance of 
pardon, which the Gospel offers to all who truly repent, and un- 
feignedly believe and obey God’s holy word and commandments, are 
a further most powerful motive to sinful and frail creatures, to en¬ 
courage and support them in the practice of their duty. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory to the mind of man, nothing more agreeable to 
the wisdom of God, than such a declaration of the acceptableness of 
true repentance, and such an authentic assurance of pardon thereupon, 
as under the gospel dispensation the divine mercy has found means 
to afford unto us, in such a manner as is at the same time abundantly 
consistent with the dignity of his laws, and his hatred against sin. 

7. For our greater encouragement, divine assistances are pro¬ 
vided for us, to support us in the practice of our duty. This is a 
consideration of great moment, as every one must acknowledge who 
has a due sense of the weakness and corruption of human nature in 
its present state, and the manifold' temptations to which we are here 
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exposed. We are not left to our own unassisted strength, but have 
the most express promises and assurances given us in the Gospel, 
that God will send his Holy Spirit to enlighten and sanctify us, and 
to strengthen and assist us in the performance of our duty; if, from 
a sense of our own insufficiency, we humbly apply to Him for his gra¬ 
cious assistance, and at the same time are diligent in the use of all pro¬ 
per means and endeavours on our own parts. (John xiv. 16. 1 Cor. ii. 
IS. vi. 16. Luke xi. IS. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb. iv. 16.) For those 
divine influences and aids are communicated in such a way, as is 
agreeable to the just order of our rational faculties, and not so as to 
render our own endeavours needless, but to assist and animate our 
endeavours. It is God who worketh in us of his good pleasure; 
therefore we are exhorted to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. (Phil ii. 12, 13.) The effect of this divine assistance was 
very wonderful in the primitive times by the sudden reformation of 
more wicked men than all the exhortations of philosophers ever 
brought to repentance. And even in these days, when infidelity 
and profligacy abound, there are more exemplary holy people than 
ever were found in the best ages of the heathen world. 

S. Our relation to heaven while upon earth is likewise repre¬ 
sented as a powerful motive to holy obedience. Our conversation , 
or citizenship, is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20.); and because wc are only 
spongers and pilgrims upon earth , we must abstain from fleshly lusts , 
which war against the peace, the purity, and dignity of the soul 
(ljPet.ii. 11.) We are moreover put in mind that we are only 
sojourners h eve^ and have no continuing city? but seek one to come . 
(Heb. xi. 13. xiii. 14.); that we may not seek our rest iifthis world, 
nor be too solicitous, about the things of it, but may always keep 
our heavenly country in view, and make it our greatest concern to 
arrive safely there. 

9. Lastly, the rewards and punishments which the Gospel pro¬ 
poses to obedience or disobedience, are a motive perfectly arable 
to the natural hopes and fears of men, and worthy of God to make 
known by express revelation : for, by the certain knowledge of these 
things, is tlie practice of virtue established upon a sure foundation; 
men have sufficient to support them in their choice of virtue, and to 
enable them to conquer all the temptations of the world, and to 
despise even death itself. Paul concludes a large catalogue of fla¬ 
grant sms with this just but terrible sentence : df which I tell you 

as f have . aIso ! old you in time past , that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God, (Gal. v 21 ) On the 
contrary, the Gospel recommends the practice of Christian humility? 
by ensuring to it the kingdom of heaven (Matt. v. 3.); of meekness 
because it ism the sight of God of great price (1 Pet. iii. 4.); o£mcrl 
cfulness? as the means of obtaining mercy (Matt. v. 7.); of temperance 
as necessary m order to run our Christian race with success^ 1 Cor! 

vr/V 0 purity? as a necessary preparation to the 

seeing of God Matt, v, 8.); and of patience and perseverance in the 

hgM ' w7lick is hut M a moment, 

jooiLet/i ovt fm ub afar more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
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'while we tool-, not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen, because the things which are seen are temporal, bat the 
things which are not seen are eternal. (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18.) 1 

Such is a faint outline of the purity and excellence of the morality 
of the Gospel, and of the motives by which it is enforced. 2 All the 
charms of the divine ^oodness, grace, mercy, and love, are here 
represented to our view, in terms the most clear, explicit, and en- 
gaging that can possibly be conceived. How the writers of the New 
Testament should be able to draw up a system of morals, which the 
world, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, cannot improve, while it 
perceives numberless faults in those of the philosophers of India, 
Greece, and Rome, and of the opposers of revelation, is a question 
of fact, for which the candid deist is concerned to account in a ra¬ 
tional way. The Christian is able to do it with ease. The evan¬ 
gelists and the apostles of Jesus Christ spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit 


§ 4. OX THE OBJECTIONS OF UNBELIEVERS TO THE DOCTRINES AND 
MORALITY OF THE BIBLE. 

I. Mysteries, no ground for rejecting the Scriptures . — II. The Scripture 
doctrine of redemption not inconsistent with the generally received ideas 
concerning the magnitude of creation, — III. The doctrine of a future 
judgment not improbable, and the twofold sanction of rewards and punish¬ 
ments not of human invention. — IV. Christianity does not establish a 
system of priestcraft and despotism over the minds and consciences of 

mankind. — V. Does not prohibit free inquiry but invites it. _VI. The 

objection, that its morality is too strict, obviated. — YU, The Moral 
Precepts of Jesus Christ, neither unreasonable nor impracticable. — 
VIII. Christianity does not produce a timid spirit, nor overlook the sen¬ 
timents of friendship or patriotism -IX. The assertion, that the Bible 

is the most immoral hook in the world, disproved by the evidence of facts. 

'— X. Intolerance and persecution not inculcated in the Scriptures. 

Such is the unhappy obliquity of the mind of fallen man, that 
there never yet was proposed to it any thing, however excellent in 
itself, which has not been the subject of cavil, censure, or reproach. 


1 Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, Lett. 2. (in Bp. Randolph’s Enchiridion, vol. iv. 
pp. 174—179.) 

a The reader, who is desirous of prosecuting the investigation of Christian morality, will 
find it ably delineated in Mr. Gisborne’s Sermons on Christian morality. There is also an 
excellent discourse inti tied <{ The Gospel the only Foundation of religious and moral Duty,” 
in the first volume of Bp. Mant’s Sermons, which in many topics coincides with Mr. Gis¬ 
borne’s first discourse. The various branches of the Christian temper are well pourtrayed 
by Dr. Evans in two volumes of discourses on that subject, which (though rather prolix) 
have been often and deservedly reprinted. See also Mr. Leifchild’s Lectures on the 
Christian Temper, (London, 1822, 8vo.) and especially Mr. Morison’s Lectures on the 
Reciprocal Obligations of Life, (London, 1822,12mo.) and Mr. Hoare’s Sermons on the 
Christian Character. (London, 1821, Svo.) The Christian Morals, Essay on the Character 
and Writings of St. Paul, and Moral Sketches, of Mrs. More, likewise illustrate the leading 
topics of Christian morality with equal elegance and fidelity: and the chief part of the 
second volume of Mr. Warden’s system of Revealed Religion contains a digest of Scripture 
morality, expressed in the very words of the sacred writings. 
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This lias been the lot of the Scriptures in particular, which have 
been arraigned by the antagonists of divine revelation as a tissue of 
absurdity, fraud, and immorality. On the one hand it has been ob¬ 
jected that some of the doctrines which they propound to our belief, 
— such as the Trinity, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, &c. — are 
mysterious and contrary to reason, and that where mystery begins 
religion ends; that the Scripture doctrine of redemption is incon¬ 
sistent with the ideas at present entertained concerning the maomi tude 
of creation; that the Scripture doctrine of a future judgment is 
improbable; that it establishes a system of priestcraft and°spiritual 
tyranny over the minds and consciences of men : and that Christi¬ 
anity debars its professors from all inquiries concerning religious 
truths, and demands of them a full and implicit assenfwithout a 
previous examination of the ground on which they are to build that 
assent. And, on the other hand, it is objected that the morality of 
the Bible is too strict, bears too hard upon mankind, and lays us 
under too severe restraints; that it generates a timid, passive spirit, 
and also entirely overlooks the generous sentiments of friendship and 
patriotism; that the Bible is the most immoral book extant in the 
world: and that it^ inculcates intolerance and persecution. Such 
are the principal objections which have, at various times, been made 
against the doctrines and precepts contained in the Bible: the con¬ 
tradictions involved in some of them cannot fail to strike the mind 
of the attentive reader. It might be a sufficient answer to most of 
them, to appeal to the facts and statements already exhibited in the 
course of this work, and especially to the foregoing section : but as 
these objections have lately been re-asserted and clothed in the <>arb 
of novelty, in order to impose on the unwary, (though most of them 
have long since been refuted,) they demand a distinct consideration.' 

I. Objection l . — Some of the peculiar doctrines, which the Snii)- 
lures propound to our belief, are mysterious and contrary to reason ■ 
aud 3 where mystery begins , religion ends . " - ' 

Answer. This assertion is erroneous • fhr , . 

the eternity and self-existence of God: yet to believe tW p- ys , ten ° us ; ! s 
the foundation of all religion. Above S £ “ ls 

unquestionably are. For, who can conceive what eternity t ? A d If T * 
without beginning, or succession of parts or time ' Who cin sn 1f , tum 
imagine or frame any idea of a Bei/g, neither made by itself ^r by any 

and ““wev • Ld'I^nS.fa fadoS?’ t 7 hW ‘ h wU1 “ St Iean »»S 

triumphantly asked again the next year, as if noth nil 'l f. " tJ,e Samo T'^ion shall be 



precedent in this point. Hislepetitlon of zlreX S"’ But ^ is without 
privilege,from which few of them are free. Even eclio« of eir°" tS SEOms t0 be a «tical 
them, which evidently shows that they write ni l , f '°f are to lju found ainoii. 
which old poison re-administered wil] do as well as * SC0VGrt !’ uth but to spread inf actio f 
•hecontention by repeating the samed ose . B^U l”l!iw V wUl b .^ deeper i,u,i 
The book may fall ,„t 0 hands untainted before or thi 7,w ‘- S c' 1 ' 1 lave ”ew readers, 
moiegieeddy m a new vehicle, or they that . .“heady ln t°cted may swallow it 

■■- —<r—•. . 1 - r, "' : 
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other ? Of omnipresence, of omniscience, and of immensity l How, 
indeed, can a finite capacity, like ours, comprehend an Infinite Bern** 
whom heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain ? Vain mortal! 
dost thou presume to scrutinise the nature and to comprehend all the 
ways of the incomprehensible God ? Canst thou , by searching, find out 
God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to 'perfection ? It is high as heaven, 
'what canst thou do f Deeper than hell, what canst thou know f He holdeth 
back the face of his throne, and spreadeth his cloud upon it . How little a 
portion is heard of Him I The thunder of his poiver who can tinder standi 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for us, we cannot attain unto it. But 
though the existence of God be a mystery to us, and above our limited 
reason to comprehend, yet it is not contrary to reason: because the 
wisdom, order, and harmony, which are observable in the universe, the 
admirable and exquisite adaptation of every part to produce the end for 
which it was designed, and the providential care displayed in preserving 
and governing the whole, are all so many proofs of the existence of a great 
first cause ; and reason assures us that no effect can exist without a cause. 

But our ignorance is not confined to heavenly mysteries ; we cannot 
comprehend the common operations of nature. Every thing around us is 
full of mysteries. Who can tell, why, of two seeds similar in appearance, 
one produces a large tree, and the other a small shrub ? Or, how the 
origin of so large a body should be contained in so narrow a space ? The 
growth of the meanest plant, the structure of a grain of sand, is as much 
above our comprehension as the mysteries of religion. Bodies act on each 
other by different forces, which are known to us only by some of their 
effects. The natural philosopher observes these effects, and the mathe¬ 
matician calculates them. But neither of them has the slightest knowledge 
whatever of the causes of these effects. The natural philosopher observes 
an infinite number of motions in nature : lie is acquainted with the general 
laws of motion, and also with the particular laws that regulate the motions 
of certain bodies : on these laws the mathematician erects theories, that 
embrace alike the smallest particles of air or light, as well as Saturn and 
his moons. But neither the natural philosopher, nor the mathematician, 
has the least knowledge of the real nature of motion. We know that all 
bodies are composed of elements or primitive particles, and also that there 
are different orders of elements ; and we likewise know, at least by 
reasoning, that from nature, from the arrangement or combination of ele¬ 
ments, result the various compounds of which the chemical nomenclatures 
furnish us with a long catalogue : but what do we know concerning the 
real nature of those elements, or concerning their arrangement or com¬ 
binations ? — Nothing at all. 1 

If from the general works of nature, we ascend to the consideration of 
animated creatures, and particularly of man, we shall find mysteries pre¬ 
vail there also. We cannot comprehend the structure of a worm, or of 
a hair of our heads, nor can we understand the combination of instinct 
with brute forms. We cannot tell how our bodies were formed, or in what 
manner they are nourished. Who can tell why the offspring resemble 
their parents ; or why part resemble one, and part the other? Or why, 
as often happens, resemblances are transmitted from the first to the third 
generation, while the intermediate presents no traces of it ? How many 
philosophers have theorised in vain on the mode in which the impressions 

* See numerous additional instances of mysteries in the natural world in the twelfth and 
thirteenth parts of M. Bonnet’s Palingdnfele Philosophique (Oeuvres, tom. vii. pp. 329— 
S70. 4to. edit.); and on the subject of mysteries in religion, in general, the reader will 
find a valuable dissertation of Bp. Newton’s, in the fourth volume of his Works. Biss. 35. 
pp, 220—233. 
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of the senses are conveyed to the sensorium, and on the way in which 
they produce thoughts and passions! Yet the manner, in which the brain 
operates in these instances, is as much a mystery now as it was in the 
days of Plato and Aristotle. We cannot explain the nature of the human 
soul, nor in what manner it is united to the body: and yet, that such an 
union does exist, we are convinced by daily experience. There is nothin-)- 
of which we are more intimately conscious, than human liberty and free 
agency, or which is of greater importance to the foundations of govern¬ 
ment and morality, and yet, if we consider it metaphysically, no subject 
is attended with greater difficulties, as the ablest metaphysicians and 
philosophers in all ages have acknowledged. Wherefore, until we can 
comprehend ourselves, it is absurd to object to mysteries in those things 
which relate to the Self-existing, Eternal, and Infinite God. & 

Fut thei, if fi om the consideration of ourselves we ascend to the higher 
departments of science, even to the science of demonstration itself—the 
mathematics, — we shall find.that mysteries exist there, and that there 
aie many principles or facts in that science, as well as in the works of 
nature, which are above our reason, but which no person in his senses 
would ever venture to dispute. For instance, though we acquire the first 
pnnciples of mathematics, and learn to digest the idea of a point without 
P/*! r ) t i S ’ fl °) a me without breadth, and a surface without thickness, yet we 
shall find ourselves at a loss to comprehend the perpetual approximation 
c*” never " ie . et j the doctrine of incommensurables, and of 

but : ^5l infi ri eS ’ v ch 1 " fi " Itel y less > not only in any infinite quantity, 
but than each other Yet all these are matters of fact / from which con 
sideratwn we are led to infer, that it is not consistent with true philosophy 
to deny the reality of a th.ng merely because it is mysterious. Hence 7 
befoie we can consistently act the sceptic concerning the incomprehen- 
t) p ® doctn ' le ® contained in the scheme of Christianity, we must renounce 
the name of philosophers, and reject the system of nature : for the book 

The fA U ' e laS T lnco ™P rehensiW es, as well as the book of revelation 
The former, not even the genius of a Newton could explore- the 1 it or' 
not even an angel’s. Both, with intense desire, desire to look into them 

and adorel ^ “ PthS UnfatIlomab!e i both desist, believe, love, wonder,' 

suspicious that Unere^iould^be^mlysteides^ri'the Cl V 0 ™ |* s . a PP! ar!n ff 
rather be regarded as a proofo?Is il wil1 
contained in the New Testament than If nothln S more was 

there of complaint? In a word, if in theSL d W ,‘ Just 8 round 

moral government of the Deitv there e enomena ot nature, and in the 


Bogue’s Essay 


on the Divine Authority of the 
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Further, the mysteries, which appear most, contrary to reason are 
closely connected with the truths and facts of which reason is convinced 
For instance, the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, which is so incon’ 
ceivable to reason, is necessarily connected with the work of our redemp¬ 
tion; which could only have been accomplished by the incarnation of an 
infinite person.. The mystery of our redemption is necessarily connected 
with the necessity of satisfying divine justice. The doctrine of the ne¬ 
cessity of satisfaction is necessarily connected with the doctrine of the 
universal corruption of men, who had provoked divine justice ; and that 
corruption is a fact fully recognised by reason, and confirmed by ex¬ 
perience, as well as by the confession of men in all ages. 

“ The mysteries of Scripture are sublime, interesting, and useful • they 
display the divine perfections, lay a foundation for our hope, and inculcate 
humility, reverence, love, and gratitude. What is incomprehensible must 
be mysterious, but it may be intelligible as far as revealed : and though 
it connect with things above our reason, it may imply nothing contrary 
to it. So that, in all respects, the contents of the Bible are suited to 
convince the serious enquirer that it is the word of God.” 1 The reverse 
of all this is to be found in the principles of infidelity, which abound with 
contradictions the most absurd and incomprehensible. 2 But though some 
of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mysterious, yet the tendency 
of the most exalted of its mysteries is practical. If, for example, we 
cannot explain the influences of the Spirit, happy will it be for us, never¬ 
theless, if we experience that the fruits of the spirit are love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. If we 
cannot comprehend all that we read in the sacred pages, let us, notwith¬ 
standing, submit, adore, and profit by them ; recollecting that the subli¬ 
mes t ti uths, and the profoundest mysteries of religion, are as level, perhaps, 
to the capacity of the meanest as of the highest human intellect. By 
neither are they to be fully fathomed. By both they may be easily be¬ 
lieved, on the sure testimony of divine revelation. As simple and import- 


1 Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, vol. i. pref. p. xiv. 

2 See pp. 23 —29. supra, for a summary of the contradictory doctrines proposed by the 
most eminent opposers of revelation, in order to evade the reception of the Scriptures as 
a standard of religious belief. The absurdity of their notions is well exposed in the fol¬ 
lowing compendium, executed by the author of the “ Connoisseur” (one of those nume¬ 
rous collections of periodical essays, whicli reflect so much honour on British literature); 
who has thrown together a few of the principal tenets held by free-thinkers, under the title of 

<e THE UNBELIEVER’S CREED. 

« I believe that there Is no God, but that matter is God, and God is matter• and that 
it is no matter, whether there is any God, or no. 

“ I believe that the world was not made; that the world made itself; and that it had 
no beginning; that it will last for ever, world without end. 

“ I believe that man is a beast; that the soul is the body, and the body the soul; and 
that after death there is neither body nor soul. 

“ I believe that there is no religion ; that natural religion is the only religion, and that 
all religion Is unnatural. 

lt I believe not In Moses; I believe In the First Philosophy ; 1 believe not the Evan¬ 
gelists ; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Poland, Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury; I believe in Lord Bolingbroke,” [Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, Boulanger, 
Volney, and Thomas Paine;] “ I believe not St. Paul. 

“ I believe not revelation ; I believe in tradition ; I believe in the Talmud ; I believe 
in the Koran ; I believe not the Bible; I believe in Socrates; I believe in Confucius; 
I believe in Sancboniathon ; I believe in Mahomet; I believe not in Christ. 

u Lastly, I believe In all unbelief.” 

Connoisseur, No. 9, (Chalmers’s edition of the British Essayists, vol. xxx. p. 48.) 
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ant facts, which connect time with eternity, and heaven with earth, they 
belong equally to men of every order, and are directly calculated to pro- 
duce those emotions of awe and reverence, of faith and hope, and reliance 
on the divine presence, providence, justice, and benevolence, of which 
the consequence must be in the highest degree moral. 

^ Objection 2. — The Scripture doctrine of redemption is incon¬ 
sistent^ 'with the Meets which are ?io'w generally received concerning the 
magnitude of creation . 

. Answer, From what is known, by sensible experiment, of the world 
in which we live, it is not unreasonable to infer, that in space there must 
be contained a multitude of- similar worlds, so great, that with respect to 
our muted faculties, It may be termed infinite. We may conclude upon 
similar grounds that, in each of these worlds, there exists a race of intel¬ 
ligent beings. But, 4c let creation be as extensive as it may, and the 
number of worlds be multiplied to the utmost boundary to which imagin¬ 
ation can reach, there is no proof that any of them, except men and 
angds, have apostatised from God. If our world be only a small province, 
so to speak of Gods vast empire, there is reason to hope that it is the 
fW & ait V wllere . sl 1 n has Peered, except among the fallen angels ; and 
[l ^ endless myriads 0 f intelligent beings in other worlds, are all the 

Jonl Lnf ? >1 VlrtU6 ’ ° f re%i0n ’ and ° f G ° d - There is nothing in- 
, „ n " 7 th reason >'? supposing that some one particular part of it 
J chosen out of the rest, as a theatre on which the great Author 

of al! things would perform his most glorious works. Every empire that 
has been founded m th s world has Imd some one particula* spowhere 
hose actions were performed whence its glory has ‘arisen. The glrny of 
the Caesais was founded on the event of a battle fought very near an in¬ 
considerablecity: and why not this world though less than ? twenty-five 

wordd a hn-n” m be chosen as the theatre on wliich God 

■ p T ^ events tIlat should fill his whole empire with glory and 
joy ? It would be as reasonable to plead the insignificance of A I £ 

pleased to provide 'j*?‘ 

- - - <*•" 


‘‘ RedemptionA 0 omfstem°ri?h^heMagnitudeof C«^n°” wfll^b' “T 116 !-’* Chapter ' intitled 
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small and mean the stage. God is glorified, and his subjects are bene¬ 
fited, without their directly sharing the redemption, concerning which the 
Scriptures give no intimation. 1 ° 


III. Objection 3. — The Doctrine of a future judgment is im¬ 
probable,- and the twofold sanction of rewards and punishments is of 

human invention. J 


This objection was first made, in the last century, by Mr. Collins, (from 
whom later infidels have copied it,) who asserted that it was 44 greatly 
improbable that God should especially interpose to acauaint the world 
with what mankind would do altogether as well without.” 2 3 4 * 

But surely this harmonises with the whole scheme that the same 
person by whom God carried on his gracious design of recovering man¬ 
kind irom a state of vice,, who felt our infirmities, and was tempted as we 
are, should be appointed the final judge of all men, and the dispenser of 
future retribution. This is a reward of his sufferings and pious obedience, 
it must impress the wicked with awe, to think they shall be accountable 
to him whom they have rejected and despised. It must animate and en¬ 
courage the virtuous to look forward to the appearance of him as their 
judge, whom they have contemplated with so much gratitude, esteem, 
and veneration, as their guide to immortality ; and in whose service they 
have been patient and persevering. And that this benevolent friend of 
mankind should be ordained to judge the world in the name of the Uni- 
versal Father shows to all that it is the will of God that the decisions 
should be equitable and merciful.”* That Jesus shall be the judge, is 
one circumstance relative to that life and immortality, to give the fullest 
assurance of which was a principal object of his mission. 

Connected with the doctrine of a future judgment is that of the two¬ 
fold sanction of rewards and punishments; against which Lord Boling- 
broke asserts that it le was invented by men, and appears to be so by the 
evident marks of humanity that characterise if. The notions whereon it is 
founded, savour more of human passions than of justice or prudence. He 
intimates that it implies the proceedings of God towards men, in this life, 
to be unjust, if they need rectifying in a future one.”** 

. Ye * he acknowledges, that « the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
m a future state has so great a tendency to enforce civil laws, and to 
restrain the vices of men, that reason, which cannot decide for it on prin¬ 
ciples of natural theology, will not decide against it on principles of good 
policy. ’ ^ He adds, “ A Theist who does not believe revelation can have 
no objection to the doctrine in general. ” 6 

Solomon observed, that all events in this world come alike to all. An 
equal retribution is not made in this life. The Gospel gives us the reason 
of this, namely, that the present is a state of trial to fit us for a future and 
better condition of being. And the doctrine of a righteous retribution in 
the world to come, explains the whole scheme of God’s proceedings 
towards mankind in a manner consistent with his equity, wisdom, and 
goodness. The inequalities that subsist in a state of trial call forth to 
exercise* and improve those virtues which are necessary to fit us for the 
enjoyments of futurity ; while the assurance of an equal retribution here- 


1 Scott’s Reply to Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 74. See also Bp. Porteus’s Works, 
vol.iii. p.70. 

2 Deism fairly stated, p. 35. 

3 Leland’s View, &e, vol. iii. let 2d, pp. 61,62. 

4 Works, vol. v. pp. 514—516. 4to. Fragments of Essays, No. 71. 

3 Works, (Fragments of Essays, No, 42.) vd. v. pp.322, 327.; vol, iv. pp. 59,60.- 
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after is a means of reforming the wicked, of deterring the vicious from 
greater enormities, and of animating the good to higher attainments. Hi 1 -* 
Lordship asserts, respecting this life, “ that justice requires that rewards 
and punishments should be measured out in various degrees and manners 
.according to the various circumstances of particular cases, and in a duo 
proportion to them. Facts prove, however, that this is not the case. If 
theiefore,. there be no righteous recompense hereafter, injustice must 
characterise the divine government. The Christian doctrine removes the 
groundless aspersion, and vindicates the ways of God to man. 

Lord Shaftesbury argues against the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments as “a mercenary and selfish motive to virtue, which sho dd 
be practised because.it is good and amiable in itself. By mnkiniThis ? 
considerable or the principal motive to duty,” he says, the Cliristhit 
religion in particular is overthrown, and the greatest principle that "of 
love rejected^ y et he acknowledges, that « the hope iSc rewaf-ds 
and the feai of future punishments, how mercenary and servile soever it 
may be accounted, is yet, in many instances, a great ad van ale seeur L 

££££.".TStSL 3SJ? f S, n od -* 

justly called selfish.”* These concessions „ , S P rmci P le be 

own objection; for the Christiin w>t= rtf* 0 a com P^ ete answer to his 
provement in useful knowledge and mnn] l*'* J eward °“ty t0 bi g fl er im- 
enjoynients which result from these. goodness, and to the exalted 

should be obeyedThceuiseTffs TTiTTnd'ir 01 " ‘ tS ° Wn , Sake ’ and God 
good; yet is ft not another prop'er reason ? ominan . ds just and 
makes us happy ? Man is formed n ? °-*i C10 ? se Vlrtue because it 

and has ideas of gra i lde and dutv bur h 7 //^ a , IOV0 of what is 
life and happiness? and fear To lose th P l , has I a1 ! 0 a naU '*'al desire of 

conspire with the rest in the discinline nf * d , es,re 1 of well-being may 
of more liberal principles. If in thn IS n )? n 1 d} asslst fc he growth 
this state, integfity pLluces government in 

same m the future state, no virtue rpil^ 1 ^ an Vlc f , ancl does the 
ations. './Re! Hgion doeVnot enTrely "eTctdl sdf SUCh COnsider - 

constitution. If the universal E ufer holds forJb ,K 1 * S a part of ‘ our 
gent beings who desires their happiness a crlwn T ^ of intelli ' 

seems unjust, ungrateful, and arrogant to dl COntend,n g wtue, it 
when this respect to a future recomnlnce L If tho a . motlve - Further; 
trust m the Judge of the universe nnTTV 16 ef ! ectof a deliberate 
and a belief tbat°He is the rlwSr of sucTT, 6 "/?, r S° ve ™»«»t, 
disposes us to well-doing, it beeomPQ mV • aS tolly see ^ him, and 
rational beings , and a firm bond of virtue nmZ ^ ^ f rSt of 
this view the conduct of Moses is cpZZ/J ifu s< ? ciaI > and divine. In 
the peculiar faith of a Christian wlm t* , ’ & c -> and this is 

promised.”* 1S£lan ’ wIl ° that God is faithful who has 
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Jesus himself, the most disinterested character that ever existed on 
earth “for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame. To practise virtue habitually, without any attention to or 
concern about,.our own happinesss, is Impossible, incompatible with the 
state of humanity, and with the general frame and constitution of the 
world. The Deity formed the universe to be happy. To each creature 
he gave but a very limited sphere of action. The general happiness of 
his wide creation, therefore, must be accomplished by each bein- hapnv 
in his own separate little department. Now, in order to secure this indi¬ 
vidual felicity, to whom could the care of each be more properly com¬ 
mitted, than to the person who is most interested in his welfare, that is 
to himself? The wise and kind Creator and Ruler of all has, therefore! 
given eveiy creature in trust, as it were to himself, to advance his own 
highest perfection and felicity. In order to engage each to be careful 
about, and attend more particularly to, his own happiness, he has im- 
pianted m every one, instincts, affections, and passions, that centre in the 
individual, and prompt to a concern for self. 

If any one be deaf to the calls of private affection, and neglect an at¬ 
tention to his own highest perfection and happiness, he is guilty of dis¬ 
obedience to the Author of his frame and the former of the universe; he 
is unfaithful to the trust reposed in him ; and occasions a chasm and de¬ 
ficiency of order and happiness in that part of the creation which Is par¬ 
ticularly . committed to his care. This would, perhaps, appear more 
evident, if we were to suppose every man entrusted to another to promote 
his happiness, and this other neglected him. The effect, however, re¬ 
specting the general happiness, the duty, and the transgression of it’, are 
the same, to whomsoever the charge be committed. The Christian, 
therefore, by looking to future glory and felicity, as a motive to, and the 
re ward, of, piety, benevolence, and purity, is not merely promoting his 
own private happiness; he is fulfilling an important duty to his Maker, 
and adding his share to the measure of general felicity and harmony 
through the wide creation of God. He co-operates, in his narrow sphere, 
with the Deity himself, by taking care that that part of his wmrks, which 
is entrusted to him, shall be as perfect and as 'happy as he can make it, 
and as conducive as possible to the general felicity. For such is the con¬ 
stitution of human beings, that no individual can be happy himself, unless 
he endeavours to promote the happiness of others; and the more he does 
this, the more he advances his own felicity. 

Looking to future glory and happiness as the strongest motive to piety, 
benevolence, and all virtue, is, then, so far from * c overthrowing the 
Christian religion, and. rejecting its greatest principle, that of love,” that 
it is harmonising those parts of it, which Lord Shaftesbury thinks are 
discordant; and is directly and peculiarly obeying the law of love. It 
is taking the most effectual means to engage us to “ love God with all our 
hearts, and mind, and strength, and to love our neighbour as ourselves.” 
It is using the very same means for both these purposes, that we employ 
for the attainment of our own highest perfection and felicity. It is, more¬ 
over, taking the sa measure and rule for the kind and degree of our 
love to our fellow-creatures, that we take for love to ourselves. For in 
proportion as we really desire our own futnre perfection and happiness, in 
the same proportion shall we seek the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. Again, it is employing the same test to judge of our proficiency 
in piety and benevolence, that we use to judge of our progress in self-im- 
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provement. For the increasing degrees of ardour, attention, diligence, 
and constancy, with which we endeavour to attain future happiness, and the 
personal attainments in virtue that we actually make, will be accompanied 
with eorrespondently greater zeal, industry, care, and steadiness, to 
advance the honour of God and the welfare of our fellow-creatures. 1 

IV. Objection 4. — Christianity establishes a system of priestcraft 
and spiritual despotism over the minds and consciences of mankind. 

Answer. — Nothing is more common than for the opposers of revela¬ 
tion to level their artillery against the Christian ministry. Under the ap¬ 
pellation of priests, they seem to think themselves at liberty to load them 
with every species of abuse. That there have been men, who have en¬ 
gaged in the Christian ministry as other men engage in secular employ¬ 
ments,— from motives of profit, — may perhaps be true. But that this 
should be represented as a general case, and that the ministry itself 
should be reproached on account of the hypocrisy of worldly men, who 
intrude themselves into it, can only be owing to the malignity of those 
who make the unfounded assertion. Let the fullest subtraction be made 
of the characters just noticed, and we appeal to impartial observation, 
whether there will not remain in only this class of Christians, and at 
almost any period, a greater number of serious, upright, disinterested, 
and benevolent persons, than could be found among the whole body of 
deists in a succession of centuries. 

v The mass of mankind is busily engaged in the necessary pursuits of 
life, and has but little leisure to attend to mental improvement. That there 
should be teachers of religion, to instruct them in its principles, to en¬ 
force its numerous precepts, and to administer its consolations, has no¬ 
thing in it contrary to the fitness of things and the public good. If the 
knowledge of arts and sciences be beneficial to a country, and the teach¬ 
ers of them be ranked among the most useful members of the community, 
those, whose office and employment it is to instil into the minds of the 
people the principles of pure religion and morality, (principles which are 
the best — the only— cement of civil society,) certainly stand on equal 
or superior ground in respect to general utility. This argument will 
acquire additional weight, when we consider the qualifications which the 
New Testament requires the different orders of its ministers to possess. 
To adduce only a few of the particulars which it enjoins respecting their 
private character and behaviour : — If a man desireth the office of a 
.Bishop, he desireth a good work. A Bishop then must be blameless , the 
husband of one wfe, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach , not given to wine, no striker , not greedy of filthy lucre ; but 
patient, not a braider, not covetous; one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity: For if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of Godt 
Not a novice, lest, being lifted up with pride, hefall into the condemnation 
o/ the devil . Moreover, he must have a good report of them which are 
without, lest he fall into reproach* (1 Tim* iii. 1—7*) JBut thou 0 man <f 
God, follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness ; 
fight the good fight of faith ; lay hold on eternal life, wliereunto thou art 
also called, and hast professed a good profession before many witnesses . 

( I Tim. vi. 11, 12.) . Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; con¬ 
tinue in them ; for^ in doing this, thou shalt both save thyself, and them that 
hear thee . (1 Tim. iv. 16.) Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 
be not blamed* (2 Cor, vi. 3.) Flee also youthful lust s; but follow right 

1 Simpson’s Evidences, pp. 252 — 258. 
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eousness, faith, charity, peace^ with them that call on the Lord out of a pure 
heart. And the servant of the Lord must not strive , but be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach , patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose them¬ 
selves, f God peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledgmg 
of the truth. (2 Tim. ii. 22. 24, 25.) Till I come, give attendance to read¬ 
ing, to exhortation , to doctrine ; neglect not the gift that is in thee , which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presby¬ 
tery. Let no man despise thy youth ; but be thou an example of the believers, 
in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. (1 Tim. iv. 
IS, 14. 12.) Likewise must the Deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much wine, nor greedy offlthy lucre, holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience . And let these also first be proved, then let them 
use the office of a Deacon, being found blameless . (1 Tim. iii. 8—10.) Can 
any reasonable objection be alleged against the ministerial office ? 

But it lias been said that the most extravagant claims to wealth and 
power have been made by men who call themselves ministers of the Gos¬ 
pel. Ecclesiastical history shows that this has been the fact: but with 
these claims Christianity is not chargeable. The ministers of the Gospel 
are required to feed the flock of God, talcing the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly, notfor filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. (1 Pet. v. 2.) 

“ The question is, on what footing does the New Testament establish the 
support of the ministers of religion? Examine, and you will find, that it 
establishes it in such a way, as every reasonable man must approve® It 
is thought equitable that men who apply their younger years to the ac¬ 
quisition of languages and of philosophy, and who spend their days and 
strength in teaching them to others, should receive from those whom they 
teach, such a recompense for their labour as to enable them to support 
themselves and their families in a decent and respectable manner. Who 
will complain of this as improper and unjust? — The Gospel sets the 
maintenance of its ministers on the same footing. 6 The workman is 
worthy of his hire. They that serve at the altar should live by the altar. 
When they dispense to others of their spiritual things, they should in re¬ 
turn receive of their worldly things.’ This is all that Christianity de¬ 
mands ; and she is answerable for no other claim. Is it not reasonable 
that men of piety, talents, and education, who devote their lives to the 
spiritual instruction of their fellow-creatures, with a view to make them 
good and happy both in this life and that which is to come, should receive 
such a remuneration as- to enable them to live, not in affluence and splen¬ 
dour, far less in luxury and extravagance, but in the respectability of a 
decent competence ? The application of the same education and abilities 
to another employment would have secured wealth. Do they make ex¬ 
orbitant claims, when they ask, from those whom they are labouring to 
instruct, a moderate support?” Nor does the New Testament coun¬ 
tenance in the ministers of religion a claim of power more than of wealth. 
Such claims indeed were made and established during the dark ages, and to 
a certain extent still exist, where the spiritual domination of the papal see 
still exists. But the charge of spiritual tyranny over the consciences 
and minds of men does not attach to the Gospel. All the motives and 
arguments which its ministers are authorised to employ must be drawn 
from the New Testament. Its discipline and ordinances are alike simple 
but expressive, and where the spirit, with which they were instituted, is 
duly regarded, they are admirably calculated to promote the spiritual 
happiness of Christians. So far indeed is that part of the church of 
Christ, established in these realms, from assuming any domination over 
the minds of its members, that (in opposition to the church of Rome, 
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which makes the efficacy of the sacraments to depend on the intention of 
toe priests) she expressly declares, that the unworthiness of the ministers 
funders not the effects of the sacraments . 1 

The real cause of the antipathy cherished by the opposers of revelation 
agamst the truly conscientious and pious minister of the Gospel, is this. 
They are the men, who, having voluntarily devoted themselves to the 
study and service of religion (very frequently with considerable temporal 
sacrifices),.have m every age exposed the sophistry of deists, and vindi- 
cated Christianity from their malicious aspersions. On this account the 
opposers of revelation will always consider them as their natural enemies, 
it is, however, no more a matter of surprise that they should be the ob- 
jects of their invective, than that the weapons of nightly depredators 
should be pointed against the watchmen, whose business it is to detect 
tnem and expose their nefarious practices. 

V. Objection 5. — Christianity debars its professors from all in- 
quirm concerning religious truths, and demands of them a full and 
implicit assent, without a previous examination of the ground'cm ’whirl) 
they are to build that assent. 

, J! 11S objection is as old as the time of Celsus, and though its falsehood 

has been repeatedly shown at various times during the last sixteen turn 

tr fj-T™’ / et i a succeedln g propagators of infidelity have continued to 
urge it with the utmost confidence. Never, however i f ; 

laised upon so slight a foundation: for, so far is ChristianitvVroin 'T 
tng the use of reason, that on the contrarywith TZSx ZZf ' 
nse f, it earnestly invites and exhorts every m u eS • ° 

doctrines, fairly and impartially to examine its p Mensio s A , / 

things, says Paul, hold fast that which is good. (1 Thess v ’ ') w" . f 

given to the Bereans forltarchi™ i! J * C €( l iII!rU!lulalf * on 

truth of what the apostles preached^? (ActfxviM Tt fTf" 8 int0 ,lle 
Christ himself inculcate the same rWti * i * does not Jesus 
ment of his adversaries_ Whu dn w len 16 a PI )ea ^ to the judg~ 

ready always to give a reason nf Ia ,? l /. ia ? on > U)w can we be 

God has m^le usCsonlwe cremures Z tZ “ ^ i 1 PctJii - «•) 
sonable service (Rom. xii 1 ) and rmi-'ti e will expect from us a tea- 
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veiled them under silence and i g,ons “ ntI ab surd worship 
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boldly have entered the lists against the prejudices of mankind, when the 
great improvement and increase of all kinds of literature had excited a 
spirit of curiosity, which not only prompted men to inquire after, but qua¬ 
lified them to understand and examine truth, and detect fraud and im¬ 
posture. But what fraud or imposture has been discovered in the Gospel? 
On the contrary, in proportion to the rigour of the scrutiny which it has 
undergone, the evidences of its divine authority and origin have shone, 
and continue to shine, with increasing lustre. The pens of infidels (call¬ 
ing themselves deists, but whose principles for the most part are atheist¬ 
ical) in great abundance have been drawn against the Scriptures. Every 
objection that wit or malice could suggest, or derive from the modern 
discoveries in science, has been brought forward, either in the way of 
open attack, or under the insidious form of professed regard for the sacred 
volume. But has the Bible sustained any real damage from these assaults ? 
None whatever. Like a mighty oak it has stood unmoved, suffering 
nothing from the noisy wind, but the mere rustling of its leaves. The 
cause of truth, indeed, has been greatly prompted by these attacks s for 
they have given birth to such defences of Christianity, as have effectually 
removed the doubts of sincere inquirers, and at once reflected honour on 
their authors and confusion on their enemies: while the immoral prin¬ 
ciples of deism or atheism, when brought to the test of reason, have in 
every instance appeared in all their native deformity. 

VI. Objection 6. — The morality of the Bible is too strict^ bears 
too hard upon mankind , and lays us under too severe restraints. 

Does it then rob us of any pleasures worthy of rational beings ? By 
no means. It restrains us, indeed, but it only restrains us from things 
that would do us harm, and make both ourselves and our fellow-creatures 
miserable. It admits of every truly rational, benevolent, and humane 
pleasure; nay, it allows every enjoyment of which our senses are capa¬ 
ble, that is consistent with the real good and true happiness of the whole 
compound nature of man. Although the Scriptures, especially the New 
Testament, set before us the noblest ideas of attainments in holiness, they 
do not carry it to any extremes, or to a degree of strictness unsuitable to 
human nature. The Gospel does not prescribe an unfeeling apathy, or 
pretend to render us insensible to the evils or calamities incident to this 
present life, but directs us where to seek for consolation, and also sup¬ 
ports us by its glorious promises. We are, indeed, taught to deny our¬ 
selves 1 ; but the intention is, only that we should endeavour to keep the 
inferior appetites anu passions in due subjection, and that the pleasures 
and interests of the flesh and of the world should be made to give way to 
the duty we owe to God, and to the love of truth, virtue, and righteous¬ 
ness, whenever they happen to stand in competition. We are required 


1 With respect to all the Christian precepts relating to self-government, which are ob¬ 
jected to as harsh and severe, we may observe, that since mankind are apt to indulge their 
affections and passions for worldly objects too much, and since these are the great obstacles 
to true piety and virtue, it was wise and kind, becoming a divine teacher, in Jesus to pro¬ 
hibit this, and to offer the strongest motives against it. Without this, his morals would 
have been greatly defective, and unsuitable to circumstances of humanity. If the Author 
of our religion has more strongly enforced the practice of self-denial than others, it is be¬ 
cause he better knew the necessity of this to purify the heart, the conversation, and the 
conduct. He knew, also, and he taught, that this life is a state of trial, to prepare us for 
a better ; and that God would finally take an account of the secrets of men’s hearts, as 
well as of their words and actions. To regulate the thoughts and desires, therefore, was 
necessary, in order to fit mankind for appearing before their Judge, and to qualify them 
for entering those abodes into which we are told, there shall in no tiise enter any thing that 
dsfileth, (Rev. xxi. 27.) Simpson’s Evidences, p. 302. 
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not to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof; but neither 
Jesus Christ nor his apostles have urged it upon us as a duty to macerate 
our bodies with those unnatural rigours and austerities, or to chastise them 
with that bloody discipline, which superstition has often enjoined under 
the pretence of extraordinary mortification and devotion. The Gospel 
offers no sanction for austerities; it allows of no partial regards, no sub¬ 
stitution of ritual observances in the place of moral duties; nor does it 
permit zeal for and abundance in the discharge of one duty, to compen¬ 
sate for the neglect of another. On the contrary, it insists on universal 
obedience, and explicitly declares that he who offends in one point is guilty 
of all* It enjoins us to be heavenly-minded, and to set our affections on 
things above, yet not so as to neglect the duties and offices incumbent 
upon us in this present state. We are not commanded absolutely to quit 
the world; but, which is a much nobler attainment, to live above the 
world while we are in it, and to keep ourselves free from its pollutions ; 
not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments but to be moderate in the 
use of them, and so to use this world as not to abuse it* li All it requires 
is, that our liberty degenerate not into licentiousness, our amusements 
into dissipation, our industry into incessant toil, our carefulness into ex¬ 
treme anxiety and endless solicitude.” In short, it enjoins every thing 
that can do us good, and it only prohibits every thing that can do us 
harm. Could a Being of infinite benevolence, wisdom, and perfection, do 
better, or act otherwise consistently with those perfections? [ 

VII. Objection 7. — Some of the moral Precepts of Jesus Christ 
are unreasonable and impracticable. 


L An objection of this kind is made to the prohibition of anger, 
Matt. v. but the context shows that the anger here condemned is 
implacable. 2 . “ There are vices which it may be the duty of some to 
reprimand with sharpness. Our Lord himself was sometimes angry.** 
Anger, improper in its cause, its object, its manner, its season, and its 
duration, must.be that which is here censured. There are different degrees 
of anger mentioned, and proportionable punishments annexed to each. 
Christ therefore asserts, agreeably to other parts of Scripture, that revilhm, 
hatred, variance, wrath, strife, shall exclude from the kingdom of heaven*’ 
and that these crimes shall be punished proportionably to their decree of 
guilt. But according to the tenour of theGospel, sinful anger uurepental of 
is here supposed ;for on this condition all sins, except one, are forgiven! 5 
Ihe same restriction must be understood respecting other general asser- 
tI0 5 s £ ^ esus » as Matt. x. 33.; which cannot apply to Peter.” 0 

7 Ihe precept of Jesus to forgive injuries 7 has been asserted to be 
nhHn«n ry i t0 r f aSOn and ^ture. A few of the most eminent heathen 
ConZh f« 6V f ’ 3Ve S ‘ ven th . e same Erection. It is a maxim of 

lever reven ge injuries.” Socrates, in his conversation 

mnlf l Say V° hl “’ U the P erson > then > who has received an injury 
must not return it, as is the opinion of the vulgar.” Cicero declares a 

C6 l h p a ntm thln fh 1S “? re la ?. dabIe > nothin g more blooming a great and e X l 
cellent man, than placability and clemency.” Seneca sly s », “ I would 

* l Cor. 4 l’ 0 : (k v . 2 . ' s “■ M * l4 ’ 

S 0bSCn ‘ Part1 ' Cl> ' K sect ' 9 — Blair ’ s Para P f >’ of Christ’s Sermon on 

Beneficiis, ch. viii. 14—De Ira, bookii. ch. 34. 
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pardon an Injury, even without a previous benefit from the Injurer, but 
much more after it.” He also declares, that <e if the world he wicked, we 
should yet persevere in well-doing, even amongst evil men.” Phocion, 
when going to suffer death unjustly, charged his son with his last breath, 
that he should show no resentment against his persecutors. 1 

It has, further, been objected to the Christian precept of forgiveness, 
that it is given in a general indefinite way ; whereas there are certain 
restrictions, without which it would be attended with fatal consequences. 
It must be interpreted consistently with what nature dictates to be our 
duty in preserving our reputation, liberty, and property ; and in doing 
all we can in our several stations to hinder all injury and injustice from 
others as well as ourselves. “ Undoubtedly it must. But these exceptions 
are so plain that they will always be supposed, and consequently need 
not be specified. The Christian religion makes no alteration in the natural 
rights of mankind, nor does it forbid necessary self-defence, or seeking 
legal redress of injuries, in cases where it may be expedient to restrain 
violence and outrage. But all the explications it gives of the duty of 
forgiveness are consistent with these. For the substance of what it re¬ 
commends, relates chiefly to the temper of the mind; that we be ready 
to pass by small affronts, and not forward to execute private revenge, and 
that we be candid in interpreting the designs and actions of those who 
injure us. This will engage us to forgive, while there is yet little to be 
forgiven ; and thus will prevent the occasion of additional injuries. The 
Gospel proposes the example of the supreme Being in his conduct to 
sinful men, as the general rule of our lenity and forbearance ; and enjoins 
forgiveness and sincere reconciliation, in case of repentance and reform¬ 
ation, and receiving into full favour . 2 That we do not demand rigorous 
satisfaction in other cases, and that we still preserve benevolent affections 
towards an unrelenting enemy. And a man may really forgive an injury, 
so far as it is personal, while his relation to society may oblige him, for 
the general good, to prosecute the offender.” 3 

3. Against the injunction to love our enemies 4 it has been argued', “ if 
love carry with it complacence, esteem, and friendship, and these are due 
to all men, what distinction can we then make between the best and the 
worst of men? 5 But a love of esteem and complacence can never be in¬ 
tended by Christ, whose design was to recommend the abhorrence of all 
vice, while he enjoins good-will to persons of every character. In all moral 
writings, whether antient or modern, love generally signifies, what it does 
in this precept of Christ, benevolence and good-will; which may be exer¬ 
cised by kind actions towards those whom we cannot esteem, and whom 
we are even obliged to punish. A parent exercises this towards a wicked 
and disobedient child; and it is this love which Jesus recommends, from 
the motive of resemblance to our heavenly Father.” s 

4. The commandment of Jesus “ to love our neighbour as ourselves,” 
is also objected to, as unreasonable, and impossible to be observed. 7 ^ 

“ Loving, as we have just noticed, in moral writings usually signifies 
benevolence and good-will expressing itself In the conduct. Christ thys 
explains loving our neighbour as ourselves to the lawyer who asked him 


1 See also Plutarch de Ira cobibenda.—Marc. Antonin* de Vitasua, book vii. sect. 15. 
—Butler’s 8th and 9th Sermons.—The Rambler, vol.iv. No. 185. 

2 Luke xvii. 3, 4. .... . . _ _ 

s Foster against Tindal, pp. 257—261. 1st edit.—Christianity as old as the Creation, 


p. 340. . . 

4 Matt. v. 43—46. 5 Christianity, &c. p. 342. 

6 Foster against Tindal, pp.261—264. — Balguy’s Sermons, vol.i. serin. 13. 

7 Matt. xix. 19. Duke x. 27, &c. Levit. xix. 17, 18. 34. Dent. x. 17—19. 
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the...meaning : of it, by the beautiful parable of the compassionate Sama¬ 
ritan. 1 The precept we are considering may be understood, (1.) As re¬ 
quiring that we have the same kind of affection to our fellow-creature as 
to ourselves, disposing us to prevent his misery and to consult his happi¬ 
ness as well as our own. This principle will be an advocate within our 
own breasts for our fellow-creatures in all cases of competition and inter¬ 
ference between them and us, and hinder men from being too partial to 
themselves. . This inward temper is the only effectual security for our 
performing the several offices of kindness which we owe to our fellow- 
creatures. (2). It may require that we love our neighbour in some certain 
proportion as we love ourselves. A man's character cannot be determined 
by the love he bears to his neighbour, considered absolutely, but princi¬ 
pally by the proportion which this bears to self-love; for when the one 
over-balances the other, and influences the conduct, that denominates the 
character either selfish or benevolent; and a comparison is made in this 
precept between self-love and the love of our neighbour. The latter, then, 
must bear some proportion to the former, and virtue consists in the due 
proportion. We have no measure by which to judge of the degree of 
affections and principles of action, considered in themselves. This must 
be determined by the actions they produce. A competent provision for 
self has a reasonable bound. When this is complied with, the more care, 
and thought, and property, persons employ in doing good to their fellow- 
creatures, the nearer they come to the law of perfection, “ Thou shalt 1 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” (3.) The words may be understood of an 
equality of affection. Yet still a person would, in fact, and ought to be, 
much more taken up and employed about himself and his own concerns, 
than about others and their interests. For besides the one common affec¬ 
tion towards himself and his neighbour, he would have several other par¬ 
ticular affections, passions, appetites, which he could not possibly feel in 
common bpth for himself and others. From hence it follows, that though 
there were an equality of affection to both, yet regard to ourselves would 
be more prevalent than attention to others and their concerns. And it 
ought to be so, supposm & still the equality, of affection commanded * be¬ 
cause each person is m a peculiar manner entrusted with himself’ and 
therefore care of Jus own interests and conduct particularly belongs to 
? •' B es jdes > “oral obligation can extend no further than to natural pos- 
sibil ty. Now we have a perception of our own interests, like consciousness 
of our own existence, which we always carry about with us, and which 
in its continuation, kind, and degree, seems impossible to be felt in respect 
to the interests of others. Therefore, were w‘e to love our neighbour in 
the same degree (so far as this, is possible) as we love ourselvef, yet the 
cate of ourselves would not be neglected. The temper and conduct 

fcoi x ii A Ve t. U1 i neish , b °f' S WOuW lead us > is Ascribed in 
1 Coi. xni. A really good man had rather be deceived than be susni 

a hord h‘ d rat f °- re I° h ' S kn f\’ n r ' gbt than run the hazard of doing even 
a hard thing. The influence of this temper extends to every different re¬ 
lation and circumstance of life, so as to render a man better. Reasonable 
good-will, and right behaviour, towards our fellow-creatures are in a 
manner the same ; only that the former expresses the principle as ft Is in 
e lninii, the latter, the principle as it were become external.” 2 
■ 1 le P rece P ts , to do to others as we would have them do to us-, and 


1 Lulcex. 25—37. 

a Bp. Butler’s Sermons, No. 12. ( Works, vol. i. pn 204-91 v ^ ** 

part li. ch. 2. prop. 38, k ’ 1 * — Hartley on Man, 

3 Matt, vii, 12, 
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to love our neighbour as ourselves, are not merely intelligible and com. 
piehensive rules, but they also furnish the means of determinino- tho 
particular cases which are included under them. In any instance If hk 
soo d h) Ct i° ? notI , ,er> ,f a man sincerely asks himself, what he could rea 

iz hy J: s r h r- pe r on shouid do to him ’ ° r h ° whe w 0U id 

wish to be treated in the same circumstances, his own mind will present 
a proper rule of action in that instance. These precepts are hkewise 

progress'“^benS Im P rc £ ement ’. and affbrd a good test of a person’s 
pi ogres* in benevolence. For as it requires practice and moral dis- 

° aPP 7 t len i prop 1 e V ly t0 Particular cases, the more aptly and 

Sttter d ° eS thlS ’ the Sl ‘ eater “ USt be his FoficU r iJ 

“ oePen f and uti % of these moral maxims have engaged the 

of Veshno^Sarma 4 k a th° P f h’ 6 ™' ^ fables > or ami cable instructions, 

ot Veshnoo-Saima, is the following sentiment: “ He who regards another’s 

wife as his mother; another’s goods as clods of earth ; and all mankind 
as himself is a philosopher.” i And Confucius has this precept, ‘-Use 

others as you desire to be used yourself.” 2 * 1 use 

Gf »if*f* The K COm ^ a f d * that we believe in Jesus Christ 2 and the 

sanctions by which it is enforced, “ he that believeth and is baptised shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned S have been obfected 
against by Mr. Tmdal He says, “ Faith, considered in itself' can nekhe! 
be a virtue, or a vice; because men can no otherwise believe than as things 

ro I thp nn°rl t l T' a- “ Yet , that dley a PP ear in such a particular manner 
to the undu standing may be owing entirely to themselves.” Now let it be 

particularly observed, that it is no where said or insinuated in the New 
Testament, that those shall be condemned for unbelief who never heard 
the Gospel, or who never had it laid before them with proper evidence- 
On the contrary, the whole spirit of Christianity teaches, that where there 
is no law there is no transgression, and that sin is not imputed where 
t eie is no law. 5 It declares that God is no respecter of persons but in 

wltThim ai/h 31 f T' eth G ° d a 1 d worketh righteousness, is accepted 

r u fficiem' Mcrhf 1 ] re e r ngS m S St b ® undelstood of unbelievers who had 
sufficient light and evidence offered to them, and who, through inat¬ 
tention, neglect, wilful prejudice, or from corrupt passions and views, 
have rejected it, as Christ says, John iii. 19. xv. 22. Nothing can be mme 
reasonable, than that those who wilfully refuse the light that would direct 
and comfort them should suffer the natural consequences of such refusal. 

I his is agreeable to the usual government of God in the natural and moral 
woiid. The sanctions with which our Lord enforces the precept of faith 
in limij though generally applied to a future judgment, do not appear to 
have any relation to it ; but only to the admission of the Christian com 
verts into the Christian church, after Christ's ascension, upon the same 
terms^as he admitted them himself. Jesus here,, upon leaving the world 
...gives his apostles the same power which he himself had exercised, and 
orders them to use it m the .same manner. « He that believeth not, shall 
be condemned, or accountable for his sins. This answers to the deriun- 


]Du Halde’s History of 


1 'Wilkins’s translation, p, 287. 

$ Chinese Book of Maxims, 3d Classical Book, article J 2, 

China, voL m. p. si 6. edition 1741. 

3 I John iii. 23. John vi. 29. . 4 Markxvi. Iff. 

Christianity as old as the Creation, p..51; In “ Christianity not founded on A.-u- 
ment, is the same objection, pp. 8.17, 18., though the author reasons in the mannethere 
stated in answer to it in p. ’tM. of his own book. manner acre 

* K^ansiv. 15.; v.13. 1 i Cor. v.I2. Arts*. 3-1, 3 5. 

8 Ceecmnan s Sermons, vol. ii. sermon 23. jp. 240, &c. 
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ciation which. Christ had often made against those who should not receive 
him ; “ that they should die in their sins.” Thus John iii. 18 , &c. and 24. 
What this damnation or condemnation was, we see, John viii. 24. “ ye 
shall die in your sins.” The same appears to be the sense of John xx. 23. 
Matt, xvi, 19. All these texts declare, that upon the first receiving the 
Christian religion, Christ, and his apostles in his name, forgave those that 
believed and were baptised; and what was then done here would be con¬ 
firmed in heaven. But they have no relation to their condemnation or 
acquittal at the day of judgment; at which time every man will be judged 
according to his works, and according to what he has received.” 1 

VIII. Objection 8. — Christianity produces a timid passive spirits 
a?id also entirely overlooks the generous sentiments of friendship and 
patriotism . 


1. It is a peculiar feature of Christian morality, that it entirely omits 
precepts founded on false principles, those which recommend fictitious 
virtues; which, however admired and celebrated, are productive of no 
salutary effects, and, in fact, are no virtues at all. Valour, for instance, 
is for the most part constitutional, and so far is it from producing any 
salutary effects, by introducing peace, order, or happiness into society, 
that it is the usual perpetrator of all the violences, which, from retaliated 
injuries, distract the world with bloodshed and devastation. It is the 
chief instrument which ambition employs in her unjust pursuits of wealth 
and power, and is therefore so much extolled by* her votaries. It was, 
indeed, congenial with the religion of pagans, whose gods were for the 
most part deceased heroes, supposed to be exalted to heaven as a reward 
for the rapines, murders, adulteries, and other mischiefs, which they had 
perpetrated upon earth ; and therefore, with them, this was the first of 
virtues, and had even engrossed the denomination of virtue to itself. 
But Christians are so far from being allowed to inf id evil, that they are 
forbid even to resist it, — that is, to repel one outrage by another 2 ; they 
aie so far from being encouraged to revenge injuries, that one of their 
first duties is to forgive them ; so far from being incited to destroy their 
enemies, that they are commanded to love them and serve them to the 
utmost of their power, and to overcome evil with good. With reference 
to this pacific disposition of Christianity, a celebrated scepticof the 
last pentury objected, that a state composed of veal Christians could not 
subsist. We may, however, ask, in the words of an acute observer of 
hm “ tUr ?^ 0m n ° ou ff il1 char S e with credulity or superstition : 
Of f’hpl7 n0t i 1 Ci f Uzens thls Passion would have a clear knowledge 
of then several duties, and a great zeal to fulfil them; they would have 
a just notion of the right of natural defence ; and the more they thought 
they owed to religion, the more sensible they would be of what they 
l d 0 ‘heir country. The principles of Christianity, deeply engraven 
upon the heart, would be infinitely more po werful than the false honour 

1 Ben Mordecai s Letters, the 7th, p. S47._CamnlWII in in/. w v » c 

gsmsz ? 9 ' on 4116 Mora% ° f Faith; ais °’ 1 c - n. 

whoarfpe^^ 

to Him, for whose sake they suffer T* i, 1 » le ?7 G J ud S n ?°« t their cause 

Christ was designed chiefly to correct the mistaken^oto^ 

thought that every outrage should be resented to the now i i +1 In lls who 
and strife was fostered. See some eveellmr „i° , ' ’ ^ thus the 5 !' irit of 

Bi ^“:. Lecu ’ res on ihc jtfwrsr of Scriim,, ' c ’ in 
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of monarchies, the human virtues of republics, and the servile fear of des¬ 
potic states.” 1 . The same author also mentions it as “ an admirable thing, 
that .the Christian religion, which seems to have for its object only the 
felicity of another life, does also constitute our happiness in this.” 2 
But though Christianity exhibits no commendation of fictitious virtues, 
it is so far from generating a timid spirit, that, on the contrary, it forms 
men of a singular cast, — some would say, of a singular courage. “ It 
teaches them to be afraid of offending God and doing injury to man; but 
it labours to render them superior to every other fear. They must carry 
on a constant war against evil: but 4 the weapons of their warfare are 
not carnal.’ Was it a timid character which Christ designed to form, 
when he sent his disciples through all the world to propagate his religion? 
They were to penetrate into every country: they were to address men 
ot every nation, and tongue, and language: they were to expose therm- 
selves to hunger and nakedness, to ridicule and insult, to persecution 
and death. None of these things must deter them : they must be daily 
speaking the word of life, however it may be received, and to whatever 
dangers it may expose them. They must hazard all for the propagation 
of truth and righteousness in the world. The lives of Christians have, 
in numberless instances, displayed the efficacy of these divine principles. 
Can such instances of active exertion, of persevering labour, of patient 
suffering, be adduced, as those which have been displayed by the dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus Christ ? That they make not the noise of those that 
sack cities, and desolate countries, and spread far and wide the work of 
destruction, is certainly not to their dispraise. Their method of reform¬ 
ing the world, and meliorating the condition of man is not by brute force, 
but by implanting in the soul the sentiments of knowledge and of good¬ 
ness : the fruit will be certain felicity. Christianity does all her work, 
and effects all her purposes, by means of principles ; she employs and 
she permits no other way besides.” 3 

. 2. With regard to that part of the objection which is founded on the 
silence of the Gospel concerning friendship, — (by which term is usually 
understood a mutual attachment subsisting between two persons, and 
founded on a similarity of disposition, will, and manners;) whence it is 
insinuated that Christianity affords no countenance to private friendship, 
— yarious satisfactory reasons may be assigned why Jesus Christ did not 
enact any laws, nor give, like some of the antient philosophers, professed 
disquisitions concerning friendship. In the first place, a pure and sincere 
friendship must, from its very nature, be entirely a matter of choice ; 
and from its delicacy, it is reluctant to the very appearance of compul¬ 
sion. Besides, it depends upon similarity of disposition, upon coinci¬ 
dence of sentiment and affection, and, in short, upon such a variety of 
circumstances which are not within our controul or choice, that perhaps 
the greater part of mankind pass through life without having enjoyed 
friendship in all that perfection of which we may suppose it capable. 
Nor if this could be accomplished, would it be favourable to the general 
virtue and happiness. Such strong partial attachments usually lead per¬ 
sons to prefer their friends to the public. Friendships of this kind have 
subsisted among savages and robbers. Theseus and Pirithous, whom 
modern sceptics have produced as applauded instances, were equally 
remarkable for friendship, rapes, and plunder. Such attachments are 


1 Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, livrexxiv. cb. 6. (GEuvres, tom.ii. p.254. edit. Paris, 
1796.) See also ch»iii. pp,250, 251. . 

a Ibid, p.,252. 

3 Bogue’a Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 220. 
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hurtful to society and to mankind: they weaken public virtue and o-e- 
neral charity. As however mankind are prone to form them, it would 
have been a defect in the Christian religion, had it enjoined or even re¬ 
commended friendship in this extreme. Accordingly the Gospel sets 
such attachments very low, as consistent with the lowest- selfishness. If 
ye do good to them who do good to you, what thank have ye ? Do not even 
the publicans the same ? (Matt. v. 4C.) J 

On all these accounts, therefore, it was unnecessary for Christ to enact 
laws on the subject of friendship, which, indeed, could not possibly be 
the object of a divine command: for such laws must have been entirely 
beyond the reach of ordinary practice, and on a subject in its nature 
totally incompatible with restraint. The propriety, therefore, of such an 
omission will be evident to every one who candidly considers the nature 
oi the temper and disposition enjoined by the Gospel, li the end of its 
commandment be (as we know is the case) charity out of a pure heart and 
Jaith unfeigned, and charity of the most enlarged and diffusive kind 
Christianity would long before this time have been charged with in¬ 
consistency by its adversaries, if any Jaws had been made either directly 
or by consequence confining its exercise. Indeed, it would not have 
been prudent to have expressed in the Gospel any particular approbation 
o friendship. “ It might have inflamed that propensity to it which na- 
ture had already made sufficiently strong, and which the injudicious en- 

heiX mS 0 he , athe V 01 ' ahsts , had raised to a romantic and dangerous 
. ° Our divine lawgiver showed his wisdom, equally in what he en- 
joined, and wliat he left unnoticed. He knew exactly, — what no pagan 
philosopher ever knew, —where to be silent, and where to speak 6 It 
was not his intention it was indeed far below his dignity, to say fine 

lessfo Z°h,Tnf arSU i JeC i tS 5 & dS ' U u 8 perha P s t0 a f ™’ utterly use! 
less to the bulk of mankind. His object was of a much more important 

and extensive nature: to inculcate the plain, bumble, practical duties^ 

pensnble ohfilif 7 the , duties that ' vero of universal concern and indis- 
pensabie obligation, such as were essentially necessary to our well-beino- 

m this life, and our everlasting happiness in the next. Now, the warmest 
a^ntvn S p°ti- f T"1 Shlp i cann r 0t P retend to rai se it into a duty, much less 

present welfare or the future ^ 

for ffleodohip, („d, „ we |, ov ?“..“sTvot 

friendship of the world is enmity with Cn/ l 7 ’ ° 7 t e contrar J> the 

friend ojd world is the Ziff * « 

Gospel,' 1 with y respectto*' ^at^Zm^vhich^itT^ f* ' he silence of the 
Christ has no where taught or enfold by plecep't of eZwph! ^ ! 


1 Bp. Porteus’s Sermons, vol. L p. 
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What is patriotism ? — The love of our country. But what love ? The 
bigoted love cherished by the Jews, in the time of Jesus Christ, which 
impelled them to abominate every other nation as accursed, and to refuse 
to render them even the slightest good office ? — The proud love dis¬ 
played by the Greeks, which despised the rest of mankind as ignorant 
barbarians ?—The selfish love that predominated among the Romans, 
and stimulated them to enslave the world ?—That fery love, so much 
vaunted of in modem times and countries, which leads men, in their 
narrow prejudices, to wish to sacrifice people, nations, and kingdoms, to 
the false glory of their country; which fosters party-spirit, engenders 
strife and every evil passion, encourages slavery, and excites one part of 
the human race to murder and extirpate the other ? — No. Of this spirit 
Christianity knows nothing. “ Patriotism is that Christian love which, 
while it respects as sacred the rights and the welfare of every land, of 
every foreign individual, teaches us to manifest wi thin the limits of j us¬ 
tice special affection to our own country, in proportion to the special ties 
by which we are united with the region that gives us birth. If our Lord, 
then, inculcated by his own lips, or by the pen of his apostles, the uni¬ 
versal obligation of justice and love: if, in regulating the exercise of 
justice and love, he pronounces that wrong and fraud are the more sinful 
when directed against the Brethren 3 ; that, while we do good unto all 
men, we are bound specially to do good unto them who are of the household 
of faith 2 : that affection of more than ordinary strength is mutually to be 
evinced between husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters : He has decided that every additional tie, by which man is con¬ 
nected with man, is an obligation to additional love s He has established 
the duty of patriotism, by establishing the very principle from which the 
duty necessarily flows. If He bore, with unwearied patience, hatred 
and contempt, and persecution unto death, from his Jewish adversaries: 
if He mourned with the most tender sympathy over the impending de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem 3 : if He repeated, at a second risk of his life, his 
efforts for the conversion of his countrymen the Nazarenes 4 ,-~- by his 
own conduct he sanctioned patriotism, by his conduct he exemplified it, 
by his own conduct he commanded it.” 5 And the example, which Jesus 
Christ thus gave in his own person, we find, was followed by his apostles, 
who, both before and after his crucifixion, first and principally laboured 
to propagate the Gospel among their own people, the Jews, Even Paul 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, when he entered into those places where 
the Jews resided, first directed his labours to them ; and such was his pa¬ 
triotism, that he could not only say, My heart's desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is, that they might be saved (Rom. x. 1.); but, with a love as 
ardent as it was pure, he also declared, I could wish myself accursed from 
Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites- (Rom. ix. 3, 4.) 

Nor is the Old Testament history destitute of instances of the noblest 
and most disinterested patriotism. Of all the examples recorded either 
in antient or modern history, whether sacred or profane, it will be dif¬ 
ficult to find one surpassing that of the illustrious Hebrew legislator, 
Moses. His attachment to the people over whom he presided, presents 
his character in a most amiable point of view. When the displeasure of 


i x Cor. vi. 8. 2 Gal. vi. 10. See also Rom. ix. I—3. x. 1. xi. 14. 

s Matt, xxiii. 37. Luke xiii. 34. xix. 41, 42. 

4 Luke iv. 16—30. Matt. xiii. £4. Mark vi. 1—6. 

5 Gisborne’s Sermons on Christian Morality, p. 260. The whole of his fourteenth and 
fifteenth discourses is particularly worthy of perusal. 
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tI] ^ aS maldfested against them, after their idolatrous conduct 

at Mount Sinai, how forcibly did he intercede in their favour! Yet notv 
ftkou wilt forgive their sin; ....and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book, which thou hast written. (Exod. xxxii. 32.) On another oc¬ 
casion, when it is related that the Almighty threatened the destruction 
of the Israelites, and even offered to make of him a greater nation and 
mightier than they, — how nobly did he sacrifice every view, which am¬ 
bition might have suggested to him, to the love of God and to the love 
of his people After powerfully interceding from various considerations, 
that they might again be forgiven, he obtained this answer to his supnli- 
cations, I have pardoned, according to thy word. (Numb. xiv. 20.) It were 
not difficult to adduce numerous additional instances from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, especially from the book of Psalms. (See a beautiful and affecting 
passage breathing the purest patriotism in Psal. cxxxvii.4, 5.) So far 
indeed, was an attachment to the country, in which Providence has placed 
us, inculcated among the Jews, that they were required, when taken cap- 
ive to another land, to seek the peace of the city whither they were carried 

T^Z,Z P Ve % and t0 T i my uni0 the Lord f°' r it: f° r > add s the prophet 
Jeiemiah, in the peace thereof ye shall have peace. (Jcr. xxix.7.) i 1 

, , P a . tnotlsm 1S nev er at variance with true morality, and the moral 

character is not complete without it. A strict performance of our duty 
to the community of which we form a part, and to the govern mein 

0f^t^m^r;r lvesn0 lnfri . n S ement of our P riv ate 8 duties, or 
ot ou duty to our fellow-men; each is sufficiently distinct, and cadi 

ought to be inviolably observed. Pie is seldom found to be a -mod 

goler^mrt -^J'he'Tnn’ ne g lects 1 his dut >' t0 the public and to the 
or relative dat^ b T c ? nno * be a good patriot who neglects any social 
or lelative duty. “ It is not natural for a Christian to enter into the an- 
tipathies, or to embroil himself in the contentions of a nat m“ howevc^ 

eleS when a h,°e a ^ int ? the “- H “ soul is much moiTS 

world ’in , i huiathing after the present and future happiness of a 

the miseries “and ^enlnr’ b ?i th pubI ‘£ and P rivate » which tend to alleviate 
ever™ foremlr f 6 C , omfc : rts of buman Iif ' e > Christians have 

0b,ect,on 9 - - n ‘ Bak h a, imml ^ I/Ie 

Am ! 'ofRe^„ Th J,,f J™ fi "‘ bj tho .utl.or of tl.o 

the morality of the Olden'd New Testamo 7 p f ecediri S pages of 
that the Old TestaLn doe l • T tS '• Jt IS re£U % ad ™tted 

history of manSTust^do*tl* mW ! ^ VV 

so related oc tn n question is ? whether thev be 

reader. If so,and if tb^iK “P r . ession “P on Remind of a serious 
? ax * tU e mie be the amoral book which it is asserted 

PpMs-lsl* 0 Duties 0f inculcatedT^i^^— 

* See p P- 376 ~380. and 393-41J . supra. 
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to be, how is it that the reading of it should have reclaimed millions 
from immorality ? — a fact that is too notorious to be denied by impartial 
observers. Every man residing in a Christian country will acknowledge 
(unless he have an end to answer in saying otherwise) that those people 
who read the Bible, believe its doctrines, and endeavour to form their 
lives by its precepts, are the most sober, upright, and useful members of 
the community; and that those, on the other hand, who discredit the 
Bible, and renounce it as the rule of their lives, are, generally speaking, 
addicted to the grossest vices; such as profane swearing, lying, drunken¬ 
ness, and lewdness. It is surely very singular, that men by regarding an 
immoral book should learn to practise morality ; and that others by" dis¬ 
regarding it should learn the. contrary. How is it, indeed, that the 
principles and reasonings of infidels, though frequently accompanied 
with great natural and acquired abilities, are seldom known to make any 
impression on sober people? Is it not because the men and their com¬ 
munications are known ? How is it that so much is made of the falls of 
Noah, Lot, David, Jonah, Peter, and others ? The same things in hea¬ 
then philosophers, or modern unbelievers, would be passed over without 
notice. All the declamations of our adversaries on these subjects plainly 
prove that such instances with us are more singular than with them. 
With us they are occasional, and afford matter for deep repentance; 
with them they are habitual, and furnish employment in the work of 
palliation. The spots on the garments of a child attract attention; but 
the filthy condition of the animal that wallows in the mire is disregarded, 
as being a thing of course. The morality, such as it is, which is found 
among deists, amounts to nothing more than a little exterior decorum. 
They explicitly deny that there is anything criminal in a to icked intention, l 
The great body of these writers pretend to no higher motives than a re¬ 
gard to their safety, interest, or reputation. Actions proceeding from 
these principles must not only be destitute of virtue, but wretchedly de¬ 
fective as to their influence on the well-being of society. If the heart be 
inclined towards God, a sober, righteous, and godly life becomes a matter 
of choice; but that which is performed, not for Its own sake, but from 
fear,|imerest, or ambition, will extend no farther than the eye of man can 
follow it. In domestic life it will be but little regarded; and in retire- 
ment not at all Such, in fact, is the character of infidels. “ Will you 
dare to assert,” says Linguet, a French writer, in an address to Voltaire, 
<s that it is in philosophic families we are to look for models of filial re¬ 
spect, conjugal love, sincerity in friendship, or fidelity among domestics? 
Were you disposed to do so, would not your own conscience, your own 
experience, suppress the falsehood, even before your lips could utter it?” 2 

Much, however, of the immoral statements which are asserted to exist 
in the Bible, is founded on a toilful inattention to the wide difference 
that subsists between antient and modern manners. The characteristic 
distinction of modern manners is, the free intercourse of the two sexes 
in the daily commerce of life and conversation. Hence the peculiar 
system of modern manners ; — hence that system of decorum, delicacy, 
and modesty (founded on the morality of Scripture) which belong en¬ 
tirely to this relation of the sexes, and to the state of society in which 
it exists. But in the antient world there was nothing of this intercourse! 
Women were either wholly shut up, as among the Asiatics of all ages ; 


1 Volney’s Law of Nature, p. 18. See also pp. 30, 81. supia. 

2 Linguet was an admirer of Voltaire ; but disapproved of his opposition to Christianity. ' 
See his Review of that author’s works, p.264. Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, pp. 72. 
74, 75. 
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or were slaves, handmaids, and inferiors, as among the Jews, and in the 
patriarchial ages; or, by the effect of custom (as despotic as positive 
law), they could not converse or go abroad but with their own immediate 
family, as among the Greeks and Romans. Hence what we call and 
feel to be delicacy and modesty, and the whole system resulting from 
them, had no existence among such nations. Men wrote only to men ; 
laws were given only to men ; history was read only by men. Every 
thing was called by the name originally affixed to it; and as such names 
had no adjunctive signification, arising only from the intercourse of the 
sexes, they excited ideas of indelicacy or immodesty no more than 
similar names excite such ideas among the naked Indians. And hence, 
as a profound critic 1 long ago remarked, there is the same difference 
between the free language of Scripture and the free language of the 
Greek and Roman writers, as there is between the nakedness of a cour¬ 
tesan and the nakedness of an Indian. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them . -— Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; do good to them 
that hate you ; and pray for them that despit fully use you and persecute 
you* The grace of God , which bringeth salvation to all men , hath appear- 
ed; ieachmg us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly , righteously, and godly in this present world . 2 

Such, reader, is an epitome of Christian morality. Judge of the false¬ 
hood of the assertion made by its enemies, that the Bible is the most 
immoral.-book in the world . 3 “ The Gospel,” says the profound and 
penetrating Locke, whom no one will accuse of enthusiasm, 6i contains 
so perfect a body of ethics, that reason may be excused from the inquiry, 
since she finds men’s duty clearer and easier in revelation than in herself .” 4 

X. Objection 10. The Bible inculcates a spirit of intolerance 
and 'persecution. 

The antient adversaries of the Gospel, as well as their more modem 
copyists, have represented the religion of Jesus Christ as of an unsocial, 
unsteady, surly and solitary complexion, tending to destroy every other 
but itself. And it must be owned that it does tend to destroy every 
other, in the same manner as truth in every subject tends to destroy 
falsehood, that is, by rational conviction. The same objection might be 
urged against the Newtonian philosophy, which destroyed the Cartesian 
fables, or against the Copernican system, because the visions of Ptolemy 
and Tycho-Brahe vanished before it. The sun extinguishes every in¬ 
ferior lustre. And the glimmering lamps of human knowledge, lighted 
up by the philosophers, served indeed to conduct them as a light shining 
in a dark place : but this must naturally be sunk in a superior lustre, 
when the Sun of righteousness should arise. The gospel, therefore, is 
so unsociable as to discredit error, with which it is as incompatible as 
light with darkness. But it is evident to any one who will calmly exa¬ 
mine the Bible, that its pages do not inculcate any such thing as a spirit 
of intolerance and persecution . 6 

. ^ * s w , e ^ known that the Jews, who were distinguished for their spi- 
ritual pride and bigotry, and who regarded other nations with an almost 


1 Bentley. 2 Matt. vii. 12. v. 44. Tit, il. 11,19 

a. Concerning4he Contradictions to morality, which are falsely alleged to exist in the 
Scriptures, see Vol. II. Part II. Book II. Chap. IX, Sect. V. 

, Locke’s Letter to Mr. Molyneux, a. n. 1696. Works, vol. iv. p. 327. 4to. edit. 
Respecting the charges of cruelty brought against the Israelites for putting to death 
the Canaamtes and other nations, see Yol.II. Part II. Book II. Chap. IX. Sect V 
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absolute' intolerance, were never more strongly marked by these cha¬ 
racteristics than at the time when Jesus Christ appeared. Even the 
apostles were not exempted from a share of this character. Master, 
said John, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and we forbad him , 
because he followeth not with us . And Jesus said unto him, Forbid him 
not; for he that is not against us is for us. Again, John and James, 
moved with- indignation against the inhabitants of a Samaritan village, 
because they declined to receive their Master, said unto- him, Lord , wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume them, 
as Elias did ? But he turned and rebuked them, and said. Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them. So intolerant was the spirit even of the 
beloved disciple, and so benevolent was that of Christ- In this nation, 
then, and at this period, was Christ born and educated. But, instead 
of imbibing, countenancing, or warranting intolerance and bigotry, lie 
taught, in all instances, their odiousness and guilt; and enjoined, with 
respect to every subject and person, the most absolute moderation, 
liberality, and candour; — not indeed' the fashionable liberality of licen¬ 
tious men in modern times, a professed indifference to truth and holi¬ 
ness ; — but a- benevolent and catholic spirit towards every man, and a 
candid and just one towards every argument and opinion. Distinctions 
of nations, sects, or party, as such, were to him nothing ; distinctions of 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, were to him every thing. Ac¬ 
cording to this scheme, he framed his instructions and his life; and the 
same catholic spirit and freedom from intolerance characterise the writ¬ 
ings of his apostles. 

The moderation of pagan governments, and their liberality in granting 
unlimited indulgence to the different modes of worship that obtained 
among the heathens, have been magnified by the opposers of Chris¬ 
tianity, and eulogised as if universal liberty had been allowed, without 
any restraint upon the open or secret practices of men in the exercise 
of religion. But this representation is quite contrary to > the truth. The 
Roman government, in its suppression of the Bacchanalian mysteries 
(which were infamous for their voluptuousness and debaucheries), con~ 
ducted itself solely by the maxims of civil policy, without any. regard, what¬ 
ever to the religious pretexts of the worshippers . 1 And nothing can 
be more injurious to the religion of Christ than the malicious suggestion 
which one infidel repeats after another, that persecution for religion was 
indebted for its first rise to the Christian systemwhereas- the very 
reverse is the real truth, as might be proved by many facts recorded in 
history. To instance only a few : — the Athenians allowed no alteration 
whatever in the religion of their ancestors 2 ; and therefore Socrates suf¬ 
fered* death, as a setter forth of strange gods in the same city of Athens 
in which, four hundred and fifty years afterwards, Paul of Tarsus was 
charged with the same crime, by certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and of the Stoics y because he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection . 
(Actsxvii. IS.) But were a similar severity to be employed by any 
Christian state, it would- be imputed not merely to the policy of gover¬ 
nors, but to the temper of priests* The odious bigotry of Antiochus 

1 See the very interesting account of the proceedings of the Roman- government in this 
affair, in Livy’s History, book xxxix. chapters 8—19* The celebrated decree against the 
Bacchanalian meetings is still extant on a plate of copper, which was dug up about the 
middle of the seventh century, and is now preserved in the imperial library at Vienna. 

2 Isocrat, iii Areopag. p,374. edit. Basil. 1582. 

3' Diog. Laert. de Vitis Philosophorum, lib.ii. c. 5. §,19. tom. i. p. 174. edit Longoliu 
JEHan, Vat, Hist. lib. ii. e, 13. Xenophon. Memorabilia Socratis, lib.L c.,to 
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Epiphanes (1 Mac. i. 4*1.) will not easily escape the recollection of any, 
but of those who will impute no fault nor arraign any crime, except it 
be found to involve in its consequences the friends of revealed religion. 
Had the law of the twelve tables at Rome, which prohibited the worship 
of new or foreign gods l , been considered as the edict of a Christian 
prince, the loudest complaints would have been uttered against the 
spirit of bigotry by which it was dictated. And if the demolition of 
the temple of Serapis and Isis had been effected by the order of an 
ecclesiastical synod, instead of a heathen senate 2 , it would doubtless 
have been styled an atrocious outrage upon the inalienable rights of 
private judgment, instead of being represented as proceeding from the 
use of “ a common privilege,” and ascribed to the 6i cold and feeble 
efforts of policy/’ 3 Tiberius prohibited the Egyptian and Jewish wor¬ 
ship, banished the Jews from Rome, and restrained the worship of the 
Druids in Gaul 4 while Claudius employed penal laws to abolish their 
religion . 5 Domitian and Vespasian banished the philosophers from 
Rome, and the former confined some of them in the islands, and whip¬ 
ped or put others to death. 0 Nothing, therefore, can be more unfounded 
than^ the assertion, that intolerance and persecution owe their intro¬ 
duction to Christianity : since the violent means, which for three hundred 
years, after its origin were adopted for the purpose of crushing this very 
religion, — at the time when its professors are universally acknowledged 
to have been both inoffensive and unambitious, — are too well known 
to be controverted. ^ It is the duty of every good government to pro¬ 
vide for the security of society and of moral order. This, we have seen, 
was an. inipoitant object of attention, even with pagan governments. 
The writings of the opposers of revelation, in our own day especially* 
are subversive of both. Under the mask of free inquiry, (which the 
Gospel demands and invites, and of which it has stood the test for more 
than eighteen centuries, as it will to the end of time,) they have com- 
piled,, 'without acknowledgment , from the oft-repeated productions of for¬ 
mer infidels, and have circulated from the press, tracts of the most 
destructive tendency to the public morals and safety. And when they 
suffer the sentence of the deliberately violated laws of their country, they 
call it persecution, “ But persecution in every degree, and whatever 
abudges any man in his civil rights on account of his religious tenets, —- 
provided he be a peaceable member of the community , and can give a proper 
ground of confidence, that his principles require or allow him to continue so, 
is wholly contrary to the spirit of the Gospelas well as all acrimony, 
leviimg, contempt, or misrepresentation, in religious controversy. 8 


Separatim nemo habessit Deos; neve novos, sive advenas, nisi publice adscitos, priva¬ 
te! col unto. Cicero, de Legibus, lib. ii. c. 8. Op. tom. xi. p. 371. edit. Bipont 

* Valerius Maximus, lib. i. c. 3. § 3. p. 44. edit. Bipont. 

3 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. i. p, 52. and note (15). 

4 Tacit. Anna!, lib. ii. c. 85. Josephus, Ant. Jud. Jib. xviii. c. 3. Suetonius, in 
Tibeno, c.36. Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxx. c.4. tom. v. p. 48. edit. Bipont. 

5 Suetonius, in Claudio, c. 25. 

6 Suetonius in Domitiano, c. 10. j in Vespasiano, c. 13. 

7 See p, 194. supra. 

8 “ Taking away the lives, the fortunes, the liberty, any of the rights of our brethren 
merely for serving their Maker in such manner as they are persuaded they ought, when 
by so doing they hurt not human society, or any member of it, materially, is evidently in- 

^ -ef ' |US - tlC 1 “? humanity: for it is punishing those whJhave not injured 
us, and who, if they mistake, deserve only pity from us.” Archbp. Skckeh’s Works, vol.iii. 
£‘ 27 ' - . ln the foll ® wm S Pages the learned prelate exposes the sinfulness of persecution 
but of feX!'‘origin! 11 3 “ 7 nlanner ’ and SU0WS that P ersecution is not of Christian, 
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It is readily admitted, that men, calling themselves Christians , have 
persecuted others with unrelenting cruelty, and have shed rivers of in¬ 
nocent blood; but the Gospel does not authorise such a conduct, and 
thereforejfis not chargeable with it. Such persecutions prove, that those 
who inflicted them were not animated by the spirit. of real Christianity. 
Facts and experience, however, have proved that it is not the friends 
but the enemies of the Gospel, — not sincere believers, but apostates 
and atheists,—who have been the most cruel oppressors and perse¬ 
cutors both of civil and religious liberty. Of this we have a signal and 
memorable instance in the history of France during the. revolution, 
where, not merely the usurped power of the papal antichrist was sub¬ 
verted, but the Christian religion itself was proscribed, and atheism, 
with all its attendant horrors, substituted in its place . 1 


SECTION IL 

THE WONDERFUL HARMONY AND INTIMATE CONNEXION, SUBSISTING 

BETWEEN ALL THE PARTS OF SCRIPTURE, IS A FURTHER PROOF 

OF ITS DIVINE AUTHORITY AND ORIGINAL. 

The harmony and intimate connexion ^ subsisting between all 
the parts of Scripture are no mean proof of its authority and divine 

original. 

Other historians differ continually from each other: the errors of 
the first writers are constantly criticised and corrected by succeeding 
adventurers, and their mistakes are sure to meet with the same treat¬ 
ment from those who come after them. Nay, how often does it 
happen, that contemporary writers contradict each other in relating 
a fact which has happened in their own time, and within the sphere 
of their own knowledge ? ' But in the Scriptures there is no dissent 
or contradiction. They are not a book compiled by a single author, 
nor by many hands acting in confederacy in the same age; for in 
such case there would be no difficulty in composing a consistent 
scheme; nor would it be astonishing to. find the sevei al parts in a 
just and close connexion. But most of the writers of the Scriptures 
lived at very different times, and in distant places, through the long 
space of about sixteen hundred years; so that there coukTbe no 
confederacy or collusion:; and " jet their relations^agree with, and 
mutually support each other. Not only human historians,.but phi¬ 
losophers, even of the same school; disagree concerning their tenets; 
whereas the two testaments, like the two cherubs (Exod. xxv. 20.), 
look steadfastly towards each other, and towards the mercy-seat which 
they encompass. The holy writers, men of different education, fa¬ 
culties, and occupations, — prophets, evangelists, apostles, not- 


i Compare pp. 31, 32. supra. On the subject above discussed, the reader will find, 
many interesting facts and profound observations in Mr-Fuller’s Gospel 
parti, ch.5. pp; 62-70. See also Mr. Haldane’s Evidence and Authority of Divine 
• 68 . 


parti, ch.5. pp 
Revelation, vol. i. pp. 42 
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withstanding the diversity of time and place, the variety of matter, 
•consisting of mysteries of providence as well as mysteries of faith, 
yet all concur uniformly in carrying on one consistent plan of super¬ 
natural doctrines; all constantly propose the same invariable truth, 
flowing from the same fountain through different channels. Go, 
then, to the sacred Scriptures ; examine them closely and critically. 
Can you find one writer controverting the statements or opinions of 
his predecessor ? One historian who disputes any fact which another 
had stated ? Is there in the prophets any discrepancy in doctrines, 
precepts, or predictions ? However they vary in style, or manner of 
illustration, the sentiment and the morality are the same. In their 
predictions they exceed one another in particularity and clearness, 
but where is there any contradiction ? The same remarks apply to 
the New Testament. The leading doctrines of Christianity harmonise 
together : one writer may enlarge upon and explain what another 
has said, may add to his account, and carry it further; but he never 
contradicts him. It is self-evident that the corruption of human 
nature, that our reconciliation to God by the atonement of Christ, 
and that the restoration of our primitive dignity by the sanctifying in¬ 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, are all parts of one whole, united in close 
dependence and mutual congruity. The same essential agreement, 
and the same mutual dependency of one upon another, obtains also 
among the chief practical precepts,, as well as between the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity. Those tend to form the temper and character 
which these require. Whence, then, arises this harmony of Scripture? 
Had the writers been under no peculiar divine influence, they would 
have reasoned and speculated like others, and their writings would 
have opposed each other. But if they were inspired, — if they all 
wrote and spoke under the influence of the same spirit, then is this 
harmony accounted for: and it is impossible to account for it upon 
any other principle. Hence we may ..conclude that all Scripture is 
not only genuine and authentic, but divinely inspired. 

In. opposition to this view of the harmony subsisting between the 
sacred writers, it has repeatedly been objected that there are con¬ 
tradictions both to morality as well as among the different writers 
themselves; _and thence it has been inferred that they cannot have 
been inspired. It is however worthy of remark, that the greater part 
of those, who of late years have been most forward to charge the 
captures with contradictions, have been utterly incompetent to judge 
o the matter; having borrowed their objections from preceding on- 
posers of revelation, who, instead of directing their attention to the 
original languages m which the Scriptures are written, have founded 
their objections on various translations in the modem languages of 
Europe But the contradictions, as they are termed, are only, 

and not real? they perplex only superficial readers; nor is there 
one single instance that does not admit of a rational solution. The 
collation of manuscripts, a little skill in criticism, in the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, their idioms and properties, and in the anti- 
pm.es and customs of those countries whe/e the scenes mentioned 
in the Scriptures lay, and the affairs were transacted, will clear the 
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main difficulties.*, and a careful distinction of the different lenses of 
words, as well as of the different subjects and times, together with 
the occasions on which the various books were written, will fre¬ 
quently remove the seeming contradictions, and render the harmony 
between the sacred writers as clear as the light of day. If some 
difficulties should still remain, let them be viewed as we do those of 
creation and providence; and they will form no objection to the* 
reception of the Gospel. There is little doubt but that, like the 
others, with increasing knowledge, they also will be dispelled, 1 


SECTION III. 

the preservation of the scriptures, a proof of their truth 

AND DIVINE ORIGIN, 

As the wonderful harmony and connexion of all the parts of Scrip¬ 
ture cannot rationally be ascribed to any other cause than their being 
all dictated by the same spirit of wisdom and foreknowledge ; so also 
is their astonishing and (we may say) miraculous preservation a 
strong instance of God’s providential care, a constant sanction and 
confirmation of the truth contained in them, continued by him with¬ 
out intermission in all ages of the church. Whence comes it, that 
while the histories of mighty empires are lost in the waste of time, the 
very names of their founders, conquerors, and legislators are con¬ 
signed with their bodies to the silence and oblivion of the grave ? 
Whence comes it that the history of a mean insignificant people, and 
the settlement of God’s church, should from its very beginning, 
which is coeval with the world itself, to this day remain full and 
complete ? 2 Whence comes it that nothing is left of innumerable 
volumes of philosophy and polite literature, in the preservation of 
which the admiration and care of all mankind seemed to conspire, 
and that the Scriptures have, in spite of all opposition, come down 
to our time entire and genuine? During the captivity, the Urim and 
Thummim, the ark itself, and every glory of the Jewish worship was 
lost; during the profanation of Antiochus (1 Macc. i. 56, 57.) who¬ 
soever was found with the book of the law was put to death, and 
every copy that could be found burned with fire; the same impious 
artifice was put in practice by several Roman emperors during their 
persecutions of the Christians, especially by Dioclesian, who tri¬ 
umphed in his supposed success against them. 3 After the; most 

i On the contradictions which are falsely alleged to exist in the sacred writings, see 
VoI.II. Part II. Book II. Chap. IX. 

e There is a chasm in the Jewish history of nearly two hundred and fifty years; viz. 
between the death of Nehemiah and the time of the Maccabees ; but Judaea being, during 
that period, a province of Syria, and under the prefecture of it, the history of the Jews is 
of course involved in that of the country to which they were subject. --This was the case 
during the captivity. 

3 See an account of the persecution of the Christians by Dioclesian (which was con¬ 
tinued with unrelenting fury by Maximm), in Dr. Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, 
chap. xl. —Works, Svo. voL vii. pp.293—329. 4to. vol. iv. pp. 273—295. 
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barbarous havoc of them, he issued an edict, commanding them, on 
pain of death under the most cruel forms to deliver up their Bibles. 
I hough many complied with this sanguinary edict, the greater part 
disregarded it; and notwithstanding these, and numberless other 
calamities, the sacred volumes have survived, pure and uncorrupted 
to the present time. It is not necessary to mention that more than 
Egyptian darkness, which overwhelmed religion for several centu¬ 
ries; during which any falsification was secure, especially in the Old 
iestament, the Hebrew language being entirely unknown to all but 
the Jews; and yet they have, in spite of their prejudices, preserved 
with scrupulous care even those passages which most confirm the 
Christian religion; the_ providence of God having been graciously 
pleased to make their blindness a standing evidence of the truth of the 
scriptures, and their obstinacy an instrument to maintain and pro¬ 
mote Ins doctrine and his kingdom. To this may be added, the 

cUmrs" of° W 1 ?t t ate °f“ a " y churches > and th e total annihilation of 
othc s,_ of which nothing now remains but the Scriptures translated 

of service f n\r PPy “ respect ’ that their Particular misfortune is 

mi rKff genernl Cause ’ inasmuch as so many copies in so 

any diffeient languages, preserved under so many untoward circum- 

dSbS^J dl f!p” efr0I ? ea( i h - Otller in noessen t‘ a l point, are a won¬ 
derful proof of their authenticity, authority, and divinity. All the 

esgns of the enemies of the Scriptures, whether antient or modern 
have been defeated. The Bible still exists, and is triumph”* S 

°? ess " lP exl . st as Io "g as there is a church in the world, that is 
until the end of time and the consummation of all things ’ 
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especially in private life. _ HI On if? blessed effects on society, 

IV. On literature. — Christianitunnt^rh to orld.~ 

•who have assumed the name of 'hhi-hUn™ W / 1 H le cnmes of those 
destitute of every Christian fedin * v 7/ 7^ iaVe been ulterl V 

i*g the ben fits ^corf erred Ini the"Gosnel l>lT lCal father aiieJ- 
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other. And it also shows, particularly in the case of the Romans, 
that while nations cherished a regard for morality and for the sacred 
obligation of an oath, prosperity attended them 1 ; but that when 
immorality became universal, their power and prosperity as rapidly 
declined. That religion, or virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God and the expectation of future rewards and punishments, is of 
vast public importance, is one oi those self-evident axioms, in which 
all thinking persons instantly acquiesce. It has, however, been re¬ 
served for our own times to witness the bold assertion, that fiC it is a 
public injury,” and to have the question triumphantly' demanded, 

« Who that has read the page of history, will venture to say that it 
has been a benefit to any nation or society of people, in which it 
has been adopted ?” 

What the deadly effects of infidelity have been, is known to every 
one who is in any degree conversant with the history of modern 
Europe for the last forty years, viz. — anarchy, immorality, profane¬ 
ness, murders innumerable, confusion, and every evil work . 2 What 
have been the effects actually produced by Christianity, an appeal to 
the pages of history will readily show. It is not, indeed, the object 
of the Gtaspel to gratify idle curiosity and afford us barren and spe¬ 
culative knowledge. It every where aims directly at the heart, and, 
through the heart, to influence the life. Nothing is wanting to re¬ 
medy'the actual state of the world, and to fit men for the worship 
and felicity of heaven, but that they should believe and obey the 

i The testimony of the historian Polybius to the beneficial effects of the pagan super¬ 
stition, in fortifying the sentiments of moral obligation, and supporting the sanctity of 
oaths, is so weighty and decisive, that it would be an injustice to the subject not to insert 
it; more especially as it is impossible to attribute it to the influence of credulity on the 
author himself, who was evidently a sceptic. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that all 
the benefits which might in any way flow from superstition, are secured to an incompar¬ 
ably greater degree by the belief of true religion. « But among all the useful institutions 
(says Polybius) that demonstrate the superior excellence of the Roman government, the 
most considerable, perhaps, is the opinion which people are taught to hold concerning the 
gods: and that, which other men regard as an object of disgrace, appears, in my judgment, 
to be the very thing by which this republic is chiefly sustained, — I mean superstition, 
which is impressed with all its terrors, and influences the private actions of the citizens and 
the public administration of the state, to a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. The an- 
tients, therefore, acted not absurdly, nor without good reason, when they inculcated the 
notions concerning the gods, and the belief of infernal punishments ; but much rather are 
those of the present age to be charged with rashness and absurdity in endeavouring to extirpate 
these opinions; for, not to mention other effects that flow from such an institution, if 
among the Greeks, for example, a single talent only be intrusted to those who have the 
management of any of the public money, though they give ten written sureties, with as 
many seals, and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to discharge the trust reposed in 
them with integrity. But the Romans, on the other hand, who in the course of their 
magistracies and in embassies'disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on by the single 
obligation of an oath, to perform their duty with inviolable honesty. And, as in other 
states a man is rarely to be found whose hands are pure from public robbery, so among the 
Romans it is no less rare to discover one that is tainted with this crime.” — Hampton’s 
Polybius, voi. ii. book vi. pp. 405, 406. 

Though the system of paganism is justly condemned by reason and Scripture, yet it 
assumed as true several principles of the first importance to the preservation of public 
manners; such as a persuasion of invisible power, of the folly of incurring the divine ven¬ 
geance for the attainment of any present advantage, and the divine approbation of virtue: 
so that, strictly speaking, it was the mixture of truth in it which gave it all its utility. — 
Hall’s Discourse on Infidelity. (Sermons, p. 73. note.) 

2 See a few instances of the effects of atheism, supra, pp. 31—34. and also, infra, 
pp.461, 462 * 
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Bible. 1 Were all men thus sincerely and cordially to believe and 
obey it as a divine revelation, how would the moral face of the world 
be changed ! How would the wilderness and the solitary place be 
glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose! Wherever, 
indeed, it has thus been embraced, the most beneficial effects have 
been the result. A brief review of the positive benefits produced 
by Christianity on the political and moral state of society, and also in 
private life, will show that it is and could only be of heavenly orimn 
and afford a satisfactory refutation of the cavils of its enemies. 2 b ’ 

I. The wi itings of the earliest professors of Christianity prove that 
the first converts were reformed characters, and the Defences or 
Apologies, which many of them published against the accusations 
of unbelievers, also demonstrate the virtues that adorned the primi¬ 
tive Christians. r 

Thus, although it was not the object of the apostle Paul to point 
out the influence of his preaching, but to exhort men to virtue, yet 
some incidental passages of his writings evince, that he reformed the 
manners of his converts, and rendered them ashamed of their former 
rrv 6S j . l!1 ^ ls 7 e P istl f to the Homans he thus expresses himself: — 
H hat fruit had ye then m those things "whereof ye are now ashamed? 
for the end of these things is death. But now being made free from sin 
and become the servants of God, ye have your fruit unto holiness and 
the end everlasting life. (Rom. vi. 21, 22.) This apostle also, in his 
epistle to the Corinthians, observes that some of them were reclaimed 
by the Gospel. — Be not deceived, neither fornicators, nor adulterers, 
nor idolaters, nor effeminate persons, nor abusers of themselves with 
mankind, nor thieves, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God. And such, were some of you ■ but ve 
are washed, ye are sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God. (I Cor. vi. 9-11.) Peter, in the following pas- 

io S Pnn P w Wr0Ugbt am ° n S the Jewish converts 

uiPcmtiis, Galatia, and other places. — The time past of our life may 

suffice, us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in 
lasciviousness, lust , excess of mine, retellings, hanquettirm, and abomin- 
able idolatries, wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them 
to the same excess of not. (1 Pet. iv. 3, 4.) 

The various Christian apologists, whom the persecutions of the 
pagans compelled to vindicate their character, and conduct, have 
borne ample testimony to their exemplary lives and conversation. 

mong these, the attestations of Justin Martyr and Athenagoras (both 
of whom had been heathen philosophers), Tertullian, Minucius Felix 
Ongen, and Lactantius, are particularly worthy of notice; but the 
limits of this work compel us to admit only two or three 

h Hro m the following passage of Justin Martyr, who flourished 

Beneficial Effects of ChristiSuity®’ C ° llate<J * lth ^ Porteus > Tract on the 
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about the middle of the second century, it is manifest that a mighty 
change was wrought, in his time, on the proselytes to the Gospel. 

« We,” says the philosopher, u who formerly delighted in adultery, 
now observe the strictest chastity. We, who used the charms of 
magic, have devoted ourselves to the true God : and we, who valued 
money and gain above all things, now cast what we have in common, 
and distribute to every man according to his necessities.” 1 

2. iC We deny not,” says Tertullian, (who lived about sixty 
years later than Justin,) u a pledge left with us : we defile no man’s 
marriage-bed ; we piously educate orphans, relieve the indigent, and 
render to no man evil tor evil. The husband, now cured of his 
former jealousy, turns his wife and her new modesty out of his 
house; the father, so tender of his undutiful heathen son, disinherits 
him when he becomes a Christian and obedient to his will; and the 
master, hitherto so kind to a faithless servant, disbands him on be¬ 
coming religious and faithful. ^ So much is the Christian name hated, 
notwithstanding the advantages of the Gospel, that the husband 
prefers a false wife, the father a rebellious son, and the master a 
knavish servant, to having them good and virtuous Christians ! ” 2 

3. “ Inquire,” says Origen, in his celebrated reply to the cavils 
and objections of the philosopher Celsus, written about a. d. 24*6 : 
— “ Inquire into the lives of some amongst us : compare our former 
and present mode of life, and you will find in what impieties and 
impurities men were involved before they embraced our doctrines. 
But since they embraced them, how just, grave, moderate, and con¬ 
stant are they become ! yea, some are so inflamed with the love of 
purity and goodness, as to abstain even from lawful enjoyments : the 
church abounds with such men, wherever the doctrines of Christianity 
prevailed. How is it possible they can be pestilent members of so¬ 
ciety, who have converted many from the sink of vice to the practice 
of virtue and a life of temperance, conformable to the dictates of right 
reason ? We reclaim women from immodesty, quarrelling with, or 
parting from their husbands; men from the wild extravagance of 
the sports and theatres; and restrain youth, who are prone to vice 
and luxury, by painting, not only the vileness of lust, but the punish¬ 
ment reserved for the vicious and dissolute.” 3 

4 . « They are not Christians,” says Lactantius, (who flourished 
a. n. 306,) “ but pagans, who rob by land, and commit piracy by 
sea ; who poison their wives for their dowries, or their husbands that 
they may marry their adulterers; who strangle or expose their in¬ 
fants, commit incest with their daughters, sisters, mothers, or vestals, 
who prostitute their bodies to unnatural lusts, seek heaven by witch¬ 
craft, and commit other crimes odious to relate.” 4 The same writer 
also, contrasting the contradictions between the doctrines, precepts, 
and practice of the philosophers, and the little effects that resulted, 
from them, with the purity and efficacy of the Gospel, has the fol¬ 
lowing animate d passage: “ Give me a man who is choleric, abusive 

l Apol. c. 2. 2 Tertullian, Apol. c. 3. 

3 Origen contra Celsum, lib. i. Origen was singularly eminent for his exemplary 
learning and piety. 

4 Jjactantius, Instit, Divin, lib, v. c. 9. Op. tom. i. pp. 349, 350. Edit, Bipont. 
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in his language, headstrong, and unruly; with a very few words, —• 
the words of God, — I will render him as gentle as a lamb. Give 
me a greedy, coveteous, parsimonious man, and I will presently re¬ 
turn him to you a generous creature, freely bestowing his money by 
handfuls. Give me a cruel and blood-thirsty man; instantly his 
ferocity shall be transformed into a truly mild and merciful disposi¬ 
tion. Give me an unjust man, a foolish man, a sinful man; and on 
a sudden he shall become honest, wise, and virtuous. So great is 
the efficacy of divine wisdom, that when once admitted into the hu¬ 
man heart, it expels folly, the parent of all vice; and in accomplish¬ 
ing this great end, there is no occasion for any expense, no absolute 
need of books, or deep and long study or meditation. The benefit 
is conferred gratuitously, easily, expeditiously; provided the ears 
and the heart thirst after wisdom. Did or could any of the heathen 
philosophers accomplish such important purposes as these?” 1 Thus 
is the infinite superiority of Christianity evinced, in a moral point of 
view, over every other system of philosophy. Lactantius, it should 
be recollected, had himself been a heathen philosopher, and here 
delivers the result of his own experience. 

# Though we cannot expect from pagans direct testimonies to the 
virtues of men whom they cruelly persecuted, yet the works of hea¬ 
then writers incidentally furnish ample and sufficient proofs of their 
innocence and worth. To adduce one or two instances : — it was a 
common saying of the heathens, that a person was a good man, only 
he was a Christian. Pliny, in the memorable letter already cited 
says, on the information of some apostate Christians, that their great 
crime consisted in assembling together on a stated day before light, 
to sing hymns to Christ as God; and that they bound themselves 
by oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, hut not to he 
guilty of theff or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their word, 
nor to deny a pledge committed to them when called upon to return iL 
He adds, that though he put two Christian women to the torture, he 
discovered nothing besides a bad and excessive superstition. In - 
the course of time, the perseverance of Christians in a life of exem¬ 
plary piety prevailed so far That the apostate emperor Julian, in an 
epistle to Arsacius, an heathen pontiff (written a. d. 430 3 ), recom¬ 
mended their charities and other virtues to the imitation of the pa¬ 
gans, and desired Arsacius to turn his eyes to the means by which 
the superstition of the Christians was propagated, viz. by sanctity of 
Iff. bj hindness to strangers , and by the attention they paid to the 
burial of the deaf He recommends an imitation of their virtues; 
exhorts the pontiff to prevail on the priests of Galatia to attend to 
the worship of the Gods; enjoins works of charity; and desires him 
to i elieve the distressed, and build houses for the accommodation 
of strangers of whatever religion. u It is,” adds the emperor, a a 
disgrace to the pagans to disregard those of their own religion, while 
Christians do kind offices to strangers and enemies.” From this ad¬ 
mission of Julian, it is evident that the Christians were improved in 

1 Lactantius, Instit. Divin. lib. lit. c. 26. tom, i. p. 232. Edit. Binont. 

Q See P' 194 - 3 Julian. Epist. 130. 
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benevolence and morals by the Gospel ; and even the heathens were 
improved by the example of the Christians. These involuntary tes¬ 
timonies of heathens to the innocence and virtues of the primitive 
Christians, we shall find corroborated by various other proofs, which 
we now proceed briefly to exhibit. 

II. If we advert to the Effects of Christianity on society 
in general, we shall find that the benevolent spirit of the Gospel 
served as a bond of union between independent nations; broke down 
the partition which separated the Heathens and Jews, abated their 
prejudices, and rendered them more liberal to each other. It checked 
pride and revenge, those sources of war and bloodshed, and promoted 
humility and forgiveness; it rendered its sincere professors just and 
honest, and inspired them with firmness under persecution. The 
apostles and evangelists endured the severest sufferings rather than 
renounce their religion; nor could the primitive Christians who 
succeeded them be induced by threats or torments to desert their 
profession. They neither repined nor railed at their enemies, but 
endured various excruciating torments with invincible meekness, 
patience, and resignation. Further, wherever, the benign influence 
of the Gospel has penetrated, it has descended into families, and 
carried with it peace and happiness. The female sex, which is de¬ 
graded and maltreated in modern heathen nations, as it was among 
many of the antient pagan nations, is elevated, wherever the Gospel 
has spread, to that rank in society to which it is so justly intitled, 
and the civil, moral, and religious condition of women, has been 
proportionally improved. 1 2 "Polygamy, has been abolished, and di¬ 
vorce is permitted, — not to gratify the levity, caprice, or profligacy 
of either party, (for in Rome at least the womeif also hat} the power 
of divorce, where their licentiousness was equal to that of the men,) 
— but only in the case of unfaithfulness to the nuptial vow. It is 
true that, in certain countries of Europe, where the Christian reli¬ 
gion has been so far corrupted as to lose nearly all its influence, 
illicit connections may be formed, adulterous intrigues pursued, and 
even crimes against nature perpetrated, with but little dishonour. 
But it is not so in Britain and other Protestant countries, where the 
Gospel has had a freer course : for, though the same dispositions 
are discovered in great numbers of persons, yet the fear of the public 
frown holds most of them in awe. From the lowest degradation 
and oppression, the female sex has been raised to respect, cultivation, 
and refinement, to a rank and influence in society, which they pos¬ 
sess only in Christian countries, where their interest and happiness 
are uniformly and properly consulted in-■■every important concern in 
life. We have no public indecencies between the sexes, no law that 
requires prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be perpetrated, they 
are not common ; much less are they tolerated by the laws, or coun¬ 
tenanced by .public opinion. On the contrary, the odium which fol- 

i On" this subject the reader will find a collection of interesting facts, compiled from 
various writers, in an ee Essay on what Christianity has done for Women,” prefixed to the 
second volume of tc Female Scripture Biography, by F. A. Cox, A. M.” London, 1817, 

2 vols. 8vo. 
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lows such practices is sufficient to stamp the perpetrators of them with 
perpetual mfamy in the land. Rapes, incests, and adulteries, are not 
on y punishable by law, but odious in the estimation of the public. 
No one can live m the known practice of fornication, lying, theft, 
fraud, or cruelty, and retain his character. It cannot be pleaded in 
excuse with us, as it is m China or Hindostan (and as the profligate 
Rousseau pleaded when he sent his illegitimate offspring to the 
foimdhng hospital), that such things are the custom of the country. 

tfcf lk the harshness parental authority has been restrained: 
the barbarous practice of exposing or depriving of life, weak, de- 

1T1 ‘™ ec ) ° r , h . el P 1 ® ss ch ‘Wren (which was sanctioned by the laws of 
many states) has been abolished, and hospitals have been instituted 
or the preservation of deserted children; and what was then deemed 
a wise political expedient to rid the state of useless and troublesome 

dom b of ’ “ n ° W Jl f l C ? nsidcred and Punished as the most atro¬ 
cious of crimes. And that uncontrolled power, which was pos- 

sessed by fathers and husbands, and which rendered the condition 
of sons worse than that of slaves •, and exposed wives to the mos 

thnin Tel; h3S fT n annihil . ated b J the gentle spirit of Chris- 

part If mankmd to d ° me?t?C ® aTeiy * which subjected the greater 
f t ot mankind to the capricious tyranny of a few free-born mas- 

teis,—-who treated and valued them like beasts while thev wew 

sometimes made the sacrifice of a youthful frolic,’and murdered in 

tinoiKS? and roads > by thousands for amusement, — is fully ex- 

Chmtf^l’ Mld ? U1 ’ ° Wn tl , meS have wit nessed another triumph of 
Cliistian benevolence, m the efforts made to extirpate fat least in 
this country) the infamous traffic in human beings : the success of 

sell, or destroy, like any other part of the fumitnrp a t h; j. the ^ miI y ®Qight remove, or 
condition of a son was'worse^tfian'that of^slTve^A'Ifave^ouUoniv °m reSpect ’ 

three times: and he might be imprisoned scoured Jiiti . y be sold “nee, a son 

femihas, without appeal to any other tribunal. Wieuport dl WCh° if b ? the pater ~ 
With respect to daughters there c ieu P ort de Ritibus Romanis, p. 585 ) 

nil the rest. The C ™ el A 

she tenderly loved, and whom he himself had approved g fEsorit^M a y mband wbom 

Bp ‘ wk? S S B . e / efid . al Eff ? cts Chris,ianityfln hfs Tmcts n svo ’ ^ XXvi ' C ‘ 3 0 
the : vife herself, though 

sfdered j n the *J* Taw°con! 

crimes (some of them of a very trivial nature), “ d ** ^ 
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was there a single hospital in the whole heathen world t whereas 
every Christian country abounds with charitable institutions for 
those humane purposes. The flow of beneficence, proceeding from 
this divine source (especially in this highly favoured country) has 
scarcely left any means untried for meliorating the sufferings of the 
poor: it has erected asylums for almost every form of human misery, 
for all the children of the needy, for the destitute, and for the house¬ 
less. It has extended itself to the abodes of guilt and crime, and has 
attempted to put within the reach of the prisoner all the comforts 
that are compatible with the strict claims of justice; and it has even 
reached the inferior animals, by procuring for them gentle treatment, 
and constituting them objects of legal protection. In vain may we 
search in the writings of pagan moralists for exhortations to benevo¬ 
lence like this : not a word is to be found in Cicero’s Offices, of active 
and liberal love to the poor, to slaves, to criminals, to the brute crea¬ 
tion, in short, to any, except friends and relations, or for merely 
worldly and selfish purposes: and if modern moralists do better, 
Christianity may claim the praise. What terminated the horrid 
gladiatorial massacres and murders, which destroyed so many thou¬ 
sands of unhappy persons among the Romans ? —• Christianity, 
What has instituted so many establishments for the reclaiming of the 
vicious, and for instructing even criminals ? — Christianity. What 
has meliorated the condition and procured security to the lives of in¬ 
solvent debtors, whose misfortunes — not their faults — place them 
in the power of merciless creditors ? — Christianity. What has 
protected widows and orphans against injustice, — orphan princes 
against usurpers and rebellious subjects,—subjects against exaction 
and oppression, — the weak against the powerful in suits at law, — 
the goods and the persons of the shipwrecked against plunderers, — 
and,'in short, every description of persons against the distress which 
would otherwise have overwhelmed them ? — Christianity. What 
has discouraged suicides ?— Christianity. The heathens very fre¬ 
quently committed suicide agreeably to their religious or philoso¬ 
phical dogmas; but no real Christian can commit this crime with¬ 
out knowing that he is acting contrary to the principles of the 
Gospel, committing murder, and clearly violating a divine command. 
What has discouraged the absurd practice of duels, or deciding 
doubtful or disputed points by single combat, which obtained so ge¬ 
nerally in the north and west of Europe?— Christianity. It is 
true that, from a false notion of honour, duels continue to be fought, 
often for the most frivolous or imaginary affront; but these are not 
chargeable to the Gospel, which prohibits murder of every kind; 
and the men who engage in such duels, show by their conduct that, 
though they may profess and call themselves Christians^ they are 
totally destitute of Christian principle, and act in utter dis¬ 
regard of the laws of a Christian country (at least of this country), 
which prohibit them, under severe penalties. 1 

1 By the law of England, where the parties meet with an intent to murder, — (and with 
what other intent, we may ask, can they meet? since challenges are always sent at least one 
or two days before the duel takes place, so that they meet deliberately and with a determin- 
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HI. From society, generally, let us ascend to the influence of 
Christianity on the religion and government of states and 
COUNTRIES. 

Wherever the Gospel has spread, we have the most satisfactory 
evidence of its mighty efficacy as a means of improving the present 
condition of man. Polytheism and idolatry, together with human 
sacrifices, and all their attendant cruelties and profligate immorali¬ 
ties, have been abolished. And as soon as nations and governments 
became Christian, they were actuated by that mild, benevolent, and 
generous spirit, which the early believers had displayed even in the 
midst of calumny, insult, and persecution. Those princes who em¬ 
braced Christianity, became more humble than their heathen pre¬ 
decessors ; blended Christian morality with their civil institutes; and 
transcribed into their political codes the humanity and benevolence 
inspired by their religion. Fewer kings were murdered, and fewer 
revolutions took place in Christian than in pagan states. It is the 
power of the Gospel alone that has greatly reformed the laws of 


ation to take each other s lives, thinking it their duty as gentlemen, and claiming* it as 
their right to wanton with their own lives and the lives of others, without any warrant for 
it either human or divine,)—if one party kills the other, it comes within the notion of 
murder, and is punishable accordingly. So repugnant indeed is our law that not onlv 
the principal who actually kills the other, but also his seconds, are guilty of murder 
whether they fought or not ; and it is held, that the seconds of the party slain are likewise 
guilty as accessaries. See Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p, 1 99 . 

The modern practice o t duelling is considered as absolutely necessary to protect men 
from insult: but, that it is a mere custom, and unnecessary for that purpose, is evident 
from the fact, that females, the Christian societies called Quakers, and Unites Fratrum or 
United Brethren, and ministers of the gospel, are scarcely more insulted than the man who 
will fight, c< It is strange,” Dr. Ryan remarks with equal force and justice, « that fmht 
mg should be considered a proof of the truth, honour, or honesty of the duellist* a 
man may possess personal courage without another good quality. The liar, the knave* 
the seducer of his friend’s wife, will fight. He who was a villain before he fought will 
stdl be a villain, and, in some cases, a greater villain than if he had declined the Combat 
It a man is so grossly-insulted, that his religious principle is not sufficiently stroll t0 sun- 
port him under the affront, let him challenge the aggressor, form a resolution nol to fire 
and commit this resolution sealed up, to his second. If he escapes, let him prosecute a? 
aw ; if he is killed, let his friends prosecute for a wanton and unprovoked murder I 
knew a gentleman, who had fought many duels, receive a challenge for a triflino* offence * 
he made an apology, which the challenger did not accept of, but insisted on a meetlngl 
when the challenged, went to the ground, he carried a paper, stating the offence, his offer 
of an apology, his private resolution not to fire, with a direction to his friends to prosecute 
for murder, if he should fall. The challenger fired without effect; his antagonist did not 
pie, hut prosecuted him at law, and caused him to be imprisoned.' Though the challenger 
was thus pumsheu for firing, it is probable he would have escaped unpunished if he hid 
^ opponent, as juries are in the habit of perjuring themselves in support of this 
1 C % * T ie » v find a man S u % ot a breach of the peace who sends a challenge, or fires 
without hitting, but acquit him if he kills in consequence of that challenge > Their usual 
verdict, that the survivor killed in his own defence, is generally 

sermtion seldom requires a mem to kill his antagonist. Where the combatants are supposed 
to fire at the same instant, each stands as good a chance of escaping, where he reserves his 
shot, as where he discharges it, provided his opponent is not apprised of his intention. He 
defends his honour by standing his adversary’s fire, and his reserved shot protects his own 
life and that of his antagonist. He, therefore, who unnecessarily kills, has no claim to 
impunity on the plea of self-defence, and juries who urge that plea are absolutely perjured 

til J7 y '™ a ^ h ° WeTCr ’ P[ e , cedents for disregarding his oath : most jurira periured 
themselves m the same way, and he is satisfied; as if he was not accountable to GW and 
to society, forlus perjury, and for the evils which generally arise from the encouragement 
Most if tl ° r " R I an S Idl5tol 7. of tl,e Effects of Religion on Mankind, pp. 121 “ 122 ) 
Jriae-fightfng. P " S obsemtI011! 316 e( l uall y applicable to the brutal practice of 
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nations, and has diminished the horrors of war. That it has not 
hitherto been sufficient to banish unjust wars froni the earth, is true; 
and, as an acute writer has forcibly remarked, «it would have been 
wonderful if it had, seeing it has never yet been cordially embraced 
by the majority, nor perhaps by the preponderating part of any na¬ 
tion. Nevertheless it has had its influence 1 : ? and that influence has 
been of the most beneficial kind for the happiness of man. For, the 
cold inhumanity, which considered war, not as the greatest scourge 
of the human race, but as the prime business and most exquisite gra¬ 
tification of life ; — the restless ambition, passion for martial achieve¬ 
ments, and ferocious rapacity, which produced the most unprovoked 
aggressions; — the implacable and vindictive spirit with which wars 
were carried on, and which, consequently, for many ages, over¬ 
whelmed the world with bloodshed, ruin, and desolation; that 
relentless cruelty which condemned the unhappy captive to perpetual 
slavery, or to an ignominious death (sometimes by torture) by the 
hand of the executioner; —• the desolations of whole countries, to¬ 
gether with the utter destruction of flourishing and opulent cities, and 
that relentless cruelty which spared not from massacre and extermin¬ 
ation the unoffending female, the helpless infant, and the decre¬ 
pitude of old age; ■—these are outrages, of which we seldom, if ever, 
hear in the wars carried on by professing Christians, though nothing 
was more frequent among the most polished nations of antiquity, and 
those most celebrated for their private and public virtue. (Such were 
the 'pagan notions of virtue !) 

“ It is the spirit of Christianity alone, which moderating the views 
of sovereigns and states, and directing the measures of government 
to the legitimate objects of its institution, viz. — the promotion of the 
welfare of society and the preservation of its moral interests, leads 
to an equitable consideration of the rights and independence of other 
nations, and to an unremitted regard to the^ well-being of the com¬ 
munity over which it presides. It is the spirit of just and reasonable 
policy, which inspires rulers with a desire of fulfilling the intentions 
of God, who appointed them as a terror to evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well ,* teaching them to promote, upon general 
and permanent principles, the interests of every class of society, and 
to ground the confidence of power on the observance of the just 
claims of every department.” ‘ 2 Hence the antient fierceness of des¬ 
potism, where such a form of government still exists, has been limit¬ 
ed and assuaged. Those arbitrary laws, and that perversion and 
corruption of justice, which prevailed at Athens, and especially at 
Rome, during the latter periods of the republic, have disappeared 
from the codes of Christian states, especially in our own country. 
These great civil blessings, it may be safely affirmed, are in a gieat 
degree owing to the influence which the -.spirit of Christianity has 
had on our civil constitution, (with which it is so closely and essen¬ 
tially interwoven, that it is part of the common law of England ,) on 


1 Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 134. , 

2 Dr. Gray’s Connection of Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. p.219. 

s Blackstone’s Commentaries, by Professor Christian* vol. iv. p. 53, and note {5), 
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the temper of our governors and of the people, on the temper of the 
laws, and of those who framed them, as well as of those who admi¬ 
nister them. It is this holy influence of Christianity, principally* 
“ which, by mitigating in some degree the rancour of contending 
factions against each other, and inspiring them with some little share 
of mutual charity and forbearance, has hitherto preserved this coun¬ 
try from those scenes of carnage and devastation, that stain and dis¬ 
grace the annals of antient history. It is this, which has, in general* 
restrained our provincial governors from exceeding the bounds of 
equity and humanity in their administration; and has carried even 
to our most distant colonies a large share of the freedom, the justice, 
the ease, the tranquillity, the security and prosperity of the parent- 
state. It is this, in fine, which has impressed on the minds of our 
magistrates and our judges, that strong sense of duty to God, to 
man, and to their country, that sacred regard to justice and rectitude, 
which renders them, beyond all example, impartial, upright, and un- 
corrupt ; which secures to every rank of men the equal benefit of 
the laws, which extends to the meanest their protection, and brings 
the greatest under their controul.” 1 * 

IV. But the blessings conferred by Christianity on the world are 
not confined to ameliorating the moral, civil, religious, and political 
condition of mankind : the most polished nations, now in existence, 
are indebted to it for the preservation and diffusion of literature and 
the elegant arts of painting, statuary, architecture, and music. Chris¬ 
tianity has been instrumental in preserving and disseminating moral, 
classical, and theological Knowledge, in every nation where it has 
been established. The law, the gospel, the comments on them, and 
the works of the fathers, were written in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin: 
so that a knowledge of these three languages became indispensably 
necessary to every man who wished to be an intelligent Christian. 
Christianity being contained in books, the use of letters became ne¬ 
cessary to its teachers^ nor could learning have been entirely lost, 
while there was an order of men, who were obliged to possess a mo¬ 
derate share of it, to qualify them for the priesthood, and intitle 
them to its emoluments. In the time of Tacitus, (a. d. 108,) 2 the 
German nations were strangers to letters ; and the two following facts 
prove, that other nations were likely to continue illiterate, had not 
the teachers of the Gospel exerted themselves for their instruction. 
The Goths, having made themselves masters of Athens, (a. d. 270,) 
brought together into one heap all the books they found there, and 
would have consumed the valuable treasure, had not one of them 
told his companions, that while the Greeks amused themselves with 
those they neglected the art of war and were easily overcome. 3 
Theodoric, a Gothic prince, (a. d. 293,) would not suffer the children 
of liis subjects to be instructed in the sciences; imagining, that such 
instruction enervated the mind, rendered men unfit for martial ex¬ 
ploits ; and that the boy who trembled at the rod, would never look 

1 Bp. Forteus’s Tracts, p. 383, 

s ■■ De; MoribGerm. c. ii. iii. 

3 Zonaras, Anna!, lib. xii. c, 26. Gibbon’s Hist. yoJ J. p,434. 
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undaunted at the sword or spear. 1 But no sooner was Christianity 
propagated among barbarians, than they were instructed in the use 
of letters. Ulphilas, a Gothic bishop, (a. d. 380,) invented letters 
for his illiterate countrymen, translated the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue for their use, and instructed them in its doctrines; and some 
Goths soon became so well informed, that they compaied then ver¬ 
sion with the Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew originals.' 2 Before 
the introduction of Christianity in Ireland, the natives had no 
alphabet, no annals but their verses, nor any thing but memory to 
preserve their verses, their antiquities, the genealogies of their kings, 
and the exploits of their heroes. The more verses a man could 
repeat the more learned he was deemed, while the bard who com¬ 
posed any thing new was sure of being respected by the kings and 
people. 3 This was the state of the Irish, when the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries came to instruct them in the use of letters, and in the truths 
of the Gospel. Such a change, however, was wrought in them by 
Christianity and its teachers, that Ireland was styled the island of 
very pious and very learned men. Ansgarius 4 , the chief apostle of the 
northern nations, not only preached the Gospel to those barbarians, 
but established schools, for the instruction of youth in religion and 
letters. Cyril and Methodius 5 , who converted the Bulgarians, Mo¬ 
ravians, and Bohemians, about the same time, previously invented 
the Slavic alphabet, and translated the Bible, and some Greek and 
Latin authors, into the Slavic tongue, tor the purpose of expanding 
their narrow minds, and softening their hard hearts to mildness and 
pity. Nearly the same may be said of other barbarians who became 
proselytes of the Gospel. In Russia the teachers of Christianity 
recommended, at the same time, the Gospel and letters, the rudi¬ 
ments of the arts,, of law, and order: and were seconded m then- 
exertions by religious princes, who employed skilful Greeks tor 
decorating the cities, and for the instruction of the people. Hie 
dome ancf paintings of [the famous Cathedral of] St. Sophia at Con¬ 
stantinople were rudely copied in the Russian churches of Kiow and 
Novoo-orod ; the writings of the fathers were translated into the 
Sclavonic language; and three hundred noble youths were invited, 
or compelled, to attend lectures in the college of Jaroslaus. in 
various parts of Europe, edifices for divine worship arose under the 
fostering care of the clergy, aided by the munificence of sovereigns 
and of the laity; and though these were sometimes influenced by 
unworthy motives, yet the effect has not been the less beneficial to 
the arts of painting, design, architecture, and music, whose professors 
were encouraged to the exertion of their talents by liberal remun¬ 
eration. When, however, the love of literature was succeeded by 
the love of arms (which was particularly the case during the middle 
awes) few had inducements to study, except those who were edu¬ 
cated and destined for the sacred office; nor could a knowledge of 


1 Procop. De Bello, Goth. lib. i. c. 2. 

2 Socrat. lib. iv. c. 32. Sozom. lib. vi. e, 36, 

3 Bollandi Acta, March, xvii. 

& Balbini Miscell. part i. 

6 G 2 


Pbilostorg. lib. ii. c, 5. 

4 Mabillon, Annal. 826. 

6 Gibbon’s Hist* vol. x. p. 244, 
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the Greek and Roman classics have been propagated so universally as 
it was, had not the clergy found them necessary for understanding 
the Scriptures and the works of the fathers. By these means, they 
possessed most of the learning of those times, and handed it down to 

their successors, who had the merit of collecting, transcribing, and 
preserving books, which otherwise must have perished, when a 
taste for erudition was almost extinct, and the passion of laymen was 
directed to arms , 1 

On the subversion of the Greek empire by the Mohammedans, in 
1453, literature took refuge in the west of Europe, where many of 
the clergy were among its most strenuous supporters. At length, 
learning emerged from the silence of the cloister, whither she had 
retreated, and where she had been preserved from destruction: and 
her appearance was followed by a revival of all the blessings which 
she so eminently bestows. The reformation promoted, still more, 
the cause of learning; and its general diffusion has been aided most 
signally by the discovery and almost universal adoption of the art of 
printing. The modern opposers of revelation, however, reasoning in 
a retrograde motion, ascribe all our improvements to philosophy. 
But it was religion, the religion of Christ, that took the lead The 
Reformers opened to us the Scriptures, and broke all those fetters 
that shackled human reason. Philosophy crept humbly in her train, 
profited by her labours and sufferings; and now ungratefully claims 
all the honour and praise to herself. Luther, Melancthon, and 
Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and Locke. The 
horrible excesses that will for ever disgrace the annals of the French 
revolution, are not chargeable upon Christianity. The French 
nation renounced Christianity before they plunged into such crimes. 
Philosophy and reason were their boasted guides. Besides, Chris¬ 
tianity ought not to be charged with all the crimes of those who have 
assumed its name. No institution has ever been able to prevent all 
the excesses which it forbad; nor is it peculiar to the Christian reve¬ 
lation, that it has sometimes furnished a pretext for introducing those 
very evils and oppressions, which it was designed to remedy . 2 But 

1 The Literary Benefits conferred on the world by Christianity, are thus concisely but 
forcibly stated by Dr. Jortin. “ To whom,” says he, “ are we indebted for the knowledge 
of antiquities, sacred and secular, for every thing that is called Philology ^ or the Literce 
Humaniores To Christians. To whom, for grammars and dictionaries of the learned 
languages ? To Christians. To whom, for chronology, and the continuation of history 
through many centuries ? To Christians. To whom, for rational systems of morality and 
of natural religion ? To Christians. To whom, for improvements in natural philosophy, 
and for the application of these discoveries to religious purposes ? To Christians. To 
whom, for metaphysical researches, carried as far as the subject will permit ? To Christians. 
To whom, for the moral rules to be observed by nations in war and peace ? To Christians, 
To whom, for jurisprudence and political knowledge, and for settling the rights of subjects, 
both civil and religious, upon a proper foundation ? To Christians — not to atheists or 
deists, some of whom (as Hobbes in particular) have been known advocates for tyranny.” 
(Jortin’s Sermons, vol.vii. pp. 373, 374.) He further observes, that some of the atheisti¬ 
cal and deistical writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (and the remark is 
equally applicable to those of our own times), were ignorant and illiterate, most of them 
a sort of half-scholars, and retailers of second-hand wares, none of them eminently learned, 
or contributors to the advancement of erudition and knowledge in any material article.” 
(Ibid. p. 373.) 

- On the subject above noticed, the reader will find some excellent and forcible remarks 
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the mischiefs which, through the corrupt passions of men, have been 
the accidental consequences of Christianity, ought not to be imputed 
to Its spirit. “ The Legislator of the universe, in promulgating the 
sublime laws of Christianity, — though he furnished men with mo¬ 
tives calculated to elevate them to his throne, and to. extend their 
hopes far beyond the grave, — did not at the same time transform 
the intelligent creatures, to whom he gave those laws, into mere 
machines. He has given them the power either to conform to Christian 
precepts or to irfringe them ; and thus has placed in their own hands 
their own destiny. If, after this, a great many of them reject the good 
and choose the evil, the fault is manifestly theirs, and not his, who 
by so many the most tremendous denunciations, warns them against 
the latter, and by the most alluring invitations solicits them to the 
former.” Were all men to become sincere believers in the heavenly 
doctrines of the Gospel, and were all honestly disposed to obey its 
holy precepts, nothing is better calculated to diffuse real comfort, 
peace, and happiness in this world. Indeed, whoever will candidly 
and attentively compare the morals of professing Christians through¬ 
out the world, defective as they are, with those of the heathen na¬ 
tions In a similar stage of society, will be convinced that the effects 
of Christianity have been exceedingly beneficial. Some vices were 
not forbidden, while others were applauded, by the antients; but the 
vices of the Christian, the sins of the heart as well as the life, are all 
forbidden by the Gospel. It has silently communicated Innumerable 
blessings to individuals. Besides those enumeiated in the preceding 
pao-es 1 ^ we may observe, that through its blessed influence, crimes 
are less malignant; the manners of mankind are softened and hu¬ 
manised, to a degree unknown in antient times; a more general 
respect is paid to the decency of external appearances, and to the 


In Dr. Dewar's Discourses Illustrative of the Designs of Christianity, Disc. 13. In titled 
a The Imperfection of Christians no valid Objection to Christianity,” 

1 « Much general reformation, and happiness, in various ways, hath been introduced 
into the world by the Gospel, both among individuals, and among nations.—But even on 
a supposition it had been otherwise, it proves nothing against the good effects of Christi¬ 
anity if it were properly obeyed. It only proves, that notwithstanding the purity ot the 
Gospel, and its gracious intention of making mankind religious and happy, there are num¬ 
bers who will not be made religious and happy by it. But what could God Almighty do 
more for man, consistently with leaving him at liberty to act freely ? He could only 
g i ve him a rule to walk by, and reason to enforce that rule ; unless he had changed his 
nature and, bv giving him a new religion, had wrought a standing miracle to force his 
obedience to it. So that, of course, the world will always be divided into two sorts of 
people —such as are deaf to all the calls of religion ; and such as iivemp to its rules. 
Among these latter only are to be found those who feel the happiness of living under Gos¬ 
pel laws. It would be a wonderful thing, indeed, if those should profit by them, who 
never trouble their heads about them. The patient, who rejects the medicine, must not 
hone to remove the disease. Our Saviour himself, you remember, prophesied, m the pa¬ 
rable of the sower, of the different reception which his Gospel should meet among different 
men. Some seed, lie tells you, would fall among thorns, and be choaked — others on 
beaten ground, and be picked up - but that still there would be some winch would fall 
on good ground, and bring forth fruit in abundance. The Christian religion, therefore, is 
not meant to work by force, or like a charm, on the minds of men. If it did, there could 
be no goodness in the observance of it: but it is intended mercifully to guide those to hap- 
piness who will listen to its gracious voice. So that when we look mto the world, and 
wish to see the effects of religion, we must look for it only among real Christians —among 
those who truly live up to its laws — and not among those who happen to live in a Chris¬ 
tian country, and are Christians only in name.”- Gilpin’s Sermons, vol. 111 . pp. 9. 
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sentiments of virtuous and pious men ; and although much wicked¬ 
ness still remains among the nominal professors of the Christian 
faith, who are Christians in name, but little better than heathens in 
practice, yet a large portion of piety and virtue silently exists among 
the middle and lower classes of mankind, who in every age and 
country form the greatest part of the community. Nay, in Christian 
countries, even the wicked themselves (who have not cast off all 
religion, and deliberately renounced the Gospel,) are greatly restrained 
by the fear of future punishments, which are so clearly set forth in 
the Gospel. So that mankind are, upon the whole, even in a tem¬ 
poral point of view, under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific 
temper of the Gospel, and have reaped more substantial worldly 
benefits from it, than from any other institution upon earth : and, 
whatever of sobriety or moral virtue is to be found either in the 
writings or lives of the opposers of revelation in modern times, they 
are indebted for it to that very Christianity which they are impo- 
tently endeavouring to subvert cc To say nothing of the best ideas 
of the old philosophers on moral subjects being derived from reve¬ 
lation (of which there is considerable evidence *), iris manifest that, 
so far as the moderns exceed them, it is principally, it not entirely, 
owing to this medium of instruction. The Scriptures having diffused 
the light, they have insensibly imbibed it: and finding it to accord 
with reason, they flatter themselves that their reason has discovered it. 
a After grazing,” as one expresses it, « in the pastures of revelation, 
they boast of growing fat by nature.” — So long as they reside among 
people, whose ideas of right and wrong are formed by the morality 
of the Gospel, they must (unless they wish to be stigmatised as pro¬ 
fligates) behave with some degree of decorum. Where the conduct 
is uniform and consistent, charity, and even justice, will lead us to put 
the best construction upon the motive; but when we see men uneasy 
under restraints, and continually writing in favour of vices which they 
dare not openly practise, we are justified in imputing their sobriety not 
to principle, but to the circumstances attending their situation.” 3 

1 A glance at the devotions of the Gentiles will show that, with very lew exceptions, 
there was nothing spiritual in their prayers, —no thanksgiving, — no request for divine 
assistance in the performance of their duty, — no pious sorrow and acknowledgment of 
their offences. But iC after the propagation of the Christian religion, we find, forms of 
adoration in some Pagan writers which are more rational and spiritual than the old hymns 
and piayers of their ancestors; and we may reasonably suppose that these improvements 
aiose fiom the Gospel. See Procl. Hymn, ad Solem, et ad Musas; tfamblich, de Myst. 

§ *5* c. 26; Simpl. in Epickt. ad Jin, to whom I wish I could add Maximus Tyrius. 
It is pity that he who on other accounts deserves commendation, should have taught that 
prayer to God was superfluous, Disc. 30. See also Juvenal n. 346. and the Comment¬ 
ators. Seneca says. Primus est dearum, cultns, deos credere ,* delude reddere illis mqjestatem 
$ua?}i 7 reddere^ bonitatem. — Vis deos propiliare f bonus esto. Satis illos coluit quis&uis imi- 
tatus est, Epist. 95. p. 470. But that he did not think prayer to be useless and un¬ 
necessary, as some may fancy from these words, will appear from the following places. 
iVos quoque existimamus vota proficere, salvct vi et potestatefatorum. QuMam enim a jDOs 
immortalihus ita suspensa relicta sunt, vt in bonum vertant, si admatas Diis preces fuerint si 
vota suscepla . Nat. Q,usest. ii. 57. Itaque non dat JOeus heneficia,—non exaudit precan- 
Hum voces et undique sublatis in caelum manibus vota facie 7 itium privala ac publica. Quod 
profecto non Jieret, nee in hunc furorem omnes mortales consensissent alloquendi surda nu- 
mim etmefiicacesEeos, nisi nossent itlorum beneficia nunc ultro oblata, nunc orantibus 
VV 4 *” (Jortm’s Discourses on the Christian Religion, p. 26% note.) 

5 Fullers Gospel its own Witness, p. 113i 
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Y It were no difficult task to adduce from tlve page of history, 
numerous facts that would fully confirm the preceding general sur¬ 
vey of the effect produced by the influence ot Christianity. A tew 
additional instances, however, must suffice. Wherevei Christian 
missionaries have gone, the most barbarous heathen nations have be¬ 
come civilised. Some of them were cannibals; otheis woishipped 
their swords as gods : and all of them offered human victims to their 
idols. The ferocious became mild; those who pr«wled about foi 
plunder, acquired settled property, as well as a relish for domestic 
happiness; persons who dwelt in caves or huts, learned from mis¬ 
sionaries the 1 art of building ; they who fed on raw flesh, appbedto 
a aviculture ; men who had been clothed in skins, and weiestian eis 
to manufactures, enjoyed the comforts of a Pb a ^ ’ au( J * e 
and rapacious renounced their rapine and plundei. I he vanoi.s 
tribes that inhabited Germany, ceased to sacrifice men after the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity; nor did the 

to the difference of right and wrong, after they embiaced it. fhe 
Geloni and other Scythian tribes, ceased to use the skins of then 
enemies for clothes; and the Heruli (who latterly overran and de¬ 
bated the western empire) no longer pul: to deiith th e aged mffim- 
firm, as they had formerly done, nor required widows to kill themseh es 
at the tombs of their husbands. Ihe aboriginal inhabitants of Iie- 
land, and the Attacotti (a valiant Caledonian tribe), relinquished 
cannibalism, and the Hungarians ceased to devour the hearts ot then 
captives, after their conversion. After the conversion also of the Scan¬ 
dinavian nations, they ceased to commit suicide on principle, noi 
did their wives and sfaves voluntarily devote themselves g Jead^m 
order to honour the deceased m the paradise of Odm. Chnstiamty 
imparted to the Danes, Norwegians, and Russians, just ideasof pi o- 
perty ; and put an end to their piratical expeditions and depredations. 
Wnorthern kingdoms, which were engaged in incessant War i’ J® 
their inhabitants were heathens, became raoie pacific aftei tl 
preachitm of the Gospel among them. The Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians, who could only speak a barbarous language, acquired 
the use°of letters; a people Who were continually making depredations 
on their neighbours, became content with their own territories, and 
nations, almost inaccessible on accoun of their cruelty and supersti- 
S became gentle and sociable in consequence of their conversion. 
The well-informed lawyer must respect Christianity for the numerous 
benevolent lavvs to which it gave rise: and every man who has read 
(however slightly) the laws of the emperors Theodosius, Justinian, 
and Charlemagne, or the codes of the Visigoths, Lombards, Ang 
Saxons and other barbarous nations, must venerate Christianity as 
,t °”»r“ of many just aud merciful Iatvs, which ».re totally »»- 
known to polished ‘as well as to civilisedpagans. rhristhnitv 

Perhaps no country more greatly needed the light °1 Lhi istiamty, 
or has been more eminently benefited by it than England. Diuuhsm, 
uniformly more sanguinary than other cruel modifications of pagan- 
Tsm f homffi in some respects less erroneous), was succeeded first by 

the impure mythology of Rome, and then by the sanguinary and 

Cr G 4) 
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war-inspiring worship of the deities of the northern hordes, by whom 
it was invaded from time to time, and finally subdued. Never was 
Christianity attended with circumstances more pleasing, or with 
changes more salutary, than among our rude and ferocious fore¬ 
fathers. The preaching of the Gospel, from the very earliest time 
of the Christian sera, abolished human sacrifices (principally wretched 
captives), that were offered by the Druids; the rude and unsettled 
Saxons, when converted to Christianity, acquired a relish for the 
comforts of civilised life, and ceased to immolate their captives, or 
the cowardly members of their own army. And the descendants of 
those barbarous savages, who prohibited commercial intercourse with 
strangers, and who thus cruelly put their prisoners to death, now 
feed and, clothe them, and encourage intercourse with all the nations 
of the earth. It was the spirit of Christianity, that, in England, put 
a stop to the dreadful animosities of the barons; that checked the 
perpetual feuds of the darker ages; that subdued the pride and 
fierceness which so convulsed the government of our own and other 
nations; that gave rise to the singular but beneficial institution of 
chivalry, which tempered the valour of its professors, by uniting in 
the same persons the various and useful virtues of courtesy, humanity, 
honour,;and justice; and, finally, has diffused that spirit of practical 
piety, benevolence, and morality, which have justly rendered Britain 
the glory of all lands. 

Such were the happy changes wrought by Christianity on the state 
of society in antient times ; nor has it been less useful among modem 
pagans, so far as its pure and life-giving precepts have been propa¬ 
gated and inculcated among them. Indeed, on whatever part of the 
field of missionary exertions we fix our attention, we have the most 
satisfactory evidence of the mighty efficacy of the Gospel as the 
limans improving the present condition of mankind. Thus, in 
North America, in South America also, in the East Indies and China, 
wherever Christianity has been carried, it has abolished human sa¬ 
crifices, and all the barbarous practices mentioned in the former part 
of this work 1 ; and has diffused the blessings of civilisation, together 
with the glad tidings of salvation. 2 In the West Indies it has miti- 


1 See pp, 12—14. supra. 

^ Some writers have imagined that certain detestable practices of the pagans were 
abolished by civilisation, and not by the Christian religion. But the falsehood of this 
opjmon will appear, by considering, that bloody and obscene customs prevailed among the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans, who were, in many respects, equal to us 
in literature and civilisation, and yet performed several hideous rites long after they had 
arrived at the pinnacle of refinement. Polished heathens offered human victims to their 
gods, and were, on particular occasions, guilty of every abomination imputed to the un¬ 
civilised, except devouring their children. In all rude nations which embraced the Gos¬ 
pel, Christianity and civilisation were as cause and effect, so that the benefits of the latter 
are to be ascribed to the former. As the Gospel softened and civilised barbarians, we 
may fairly attribute to it the happy effects of civilisation. The Prussians and Lithuanians 
having offered human sacrifices, and continued uncivilised till their conversion in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is probable they would have done so to this day 
were it not for Christianity, since the Mingrelians, Circassians, and other heathens, are still 
^r.° re ^ lde than pT lstian nations under nearly the same circumstances of latitude and soil. 
The Chinese and Japanese, though polished nations, and well acquainted with arts and 
manufactures, it is well known, publicly commit crimes which would not be tolerated in 
the rudest Christian kingdom. Upon the whole, it appears that Christianity has exploded 
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gated the horrors of slavery, and converted stubborn captives (bar¬ 
barously and unjustly torn from their native soil) into valuable 
servants; so that a real Christian slave, it is well known, is of greater 
value than one who is a pagan. 

Further, in Greenland, among a people who, in addition to all the 
privations which they endure from the severity of the climate, had 
been left in the lowest stages of savage life, the Moravians or United 
Brethren have been instrumental in introducing the comforts and 
endearments of civilisation; and those outcasts of society may now 
be seen enjoying the food and shelter which their industry and per¬ 
severance had secured for them. With the admission of the doc¬ 
trines of Christ, they have relinquished their ferocious habits; they 
resumed the exercise of reason, when they began to practise the 
duties of religion; and instead of exhibiting the miseries of their 
former condition, we behold the edifying spectacle of men, raising their 
adorations to him who created and redeemed them, and walking in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless* In South 
Africa, through the divine blessing on the labours of the same mis¬ 
sionaries, and those of other societies, among a race equally removed 
from the habits of civilisation, — and, perhaps, still more hostile to 
the application of any means of improvement, Christianity has made 
a powerful impression; and has accomplished a change, which has 
raised those who were placed at the extreme point of human nature 
to the possession of piety, decency, and happiness. Similar effects 
have been produced on the western coast of Africa, through the in-* 
strumentality of the Church Missionary Society : and the same effects 
are uniformly seen to follow its progress. 1 

In short, in proportion as Christianity advances into the regions of 
paganism, we may confidently anticipate a melioration in the general 
condition of mankind, and a greater equality in the moral .and poli¬ 
tical advantages of every tribe and people. The beneficial effects 
of the Gospel, indeed, are felt even in Mohammedan countries: 
for all the best moral precepts of the Koran are taken, without ac¬ 
knowledgment, from the Scriptures. Where it agrees with them, it 
tends to advance human happiness : where it differs from them, it is 
generally a rhapsody of falsehoods, contradictions, and absurd fables* 
that will not bear the test of examination. 

As, however, recent facts most powerfully arrest attention, we shall 


several crimes of the civilised as well as barbarous heathen, has taught each of them virtues to 
which he was a stranger, and must, wherever it is established, prevent relapses to paganism, 
and the numerous evils resulting from false systems of religion—Dr. Ryan’s History of 
Religion, pp. 277, 278. . ^ 

i Xhe details on which the above statements are founded, may be seen m Crantz s His¬ 
tory of Greenland, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1820; Latrobe’s Journal of his Visit to South 
Africa in 1815 and 1816, 4to. London, 1818; and in the later Reports of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; of the Church Missionary Society; of the Society for Missions established 
by the Unitas Fratrum or Moravians; of the London Missionary Society; of the Baptist 
Missions in the East Indies; and of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. — Abstracts of the 
most recent of these Reports of Christian Benevolence (comprising also much important 
geographical information) may be seen in the periodical journal intitled “ The Missionary 
Register.” 
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adduce one Instance more of tlie glorious triumph of Christianity over 
paganism, which has been achieved in our own time, in the Georgian and 
and Society Islands of the southern Pacific Ocean, through the divine 
blessing on the unwearied labours of missionaries, during the last 
twenty-five years. Many thousand adult inhabitants of Otaheite, and 
of seven neighbouring islands, together with their chieftains have 
voluntarily embraced, and made an open profession of the Christian 
faith, without the intervention or influence of any Christian potentate 
or state: and the consequence has been the abolition of theft, — of 
idolatry, — of infanticide ,— of the Arreoy Society (a privileged order 
that practised the vilest cruelty and abominations), with whose total 
dissolution it may be expected that infanticide will entirely cease, — 
of human sacrifices, — of the murder of prisoners taken in battle, • — of 
the 'principal causes of war itself, — of polygamy, — of unnatural crimes, 

■— and of various other immoral and indecent practices, both in public 
and private life, that were connected with their idolatry. Instead of 
a rude administration of justice, founded on the arbitrary will of the 
chieftains, a system of equitable laws has been established, with the 
voluntary consent of the sovereign, chieftains, and people, founded 
on the basis of Christian principles. Education, civilisation, and in¬ 
dustry 1 2 , are rapidly spreading through those islands: for, where the 
precepts of Christianity are diffused, idleness never fails to become dis¬ 
reputable, and civilisation inevitably follows. Men, devoted to intem¬ 
perance, cruel, profligate, and ungodly, have been so changed in their 
hearts and lives, as to become virtuous and useful members of society ; 
and many thousand adult persons (besides their children) who a few 
years since were enveloped in error, sensuality, and idolatry, have 
been turned from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. 

Public, social, and domestic worship are universal, and private 
devotion is supposed to be almost universal . 3 * 5 Who can contemplate 
the former condition of these islands, with their inhabitants groaning, 
and ^consuming under the tyranny of a cruel system of idolatry, and 
of vices still more destructive,—and then contrast with it the natives 
In their present circumstances, gradually emerging from their former 
darkness and misery under the benign influences of Christianity; 

1 To these are now to be added the inhabitants of several of the Sandwich Islands, 
through the divine blessing on the labours of the Missionaries sent out by the North 
American Missionary Society. 

2 is but an act of justice to the directors of the London Missionary Society, to state 

that they have taken the most effectual means for giving permanency and consistency to 

this wonderful revolution. Aware of the necessity of introducing among the natives a 
system of regular labour, as the best safeguard of moral and religious habits, they sent out 
persons for the express purpose of directing the attention of the islanders to the rearing and 
cultivation of the coffee and cotton trees, and of other indigenous plants. Different 
branches of carpcntry/boatbuilding, and various useful manufactures are now successfully 
carried on in the Georgian and Society Islands. J 

5 See the Narrative of the Mission to Otaheite, published by the Directors of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society, 8vo. London, 1818; and also their Reports for the years 1819 
to 1828 inclusive. Three thousand copies of a Taheitean version of the gospel of St. Luke 
have long been in circulation, besides a large number of spelling books, scripture lessons, 
and catechisms. The number of natives in the Georgian islands only, who are able to 
read, amounts to between 4 and 5000. Schools have been erected, in every district, by 
command of the late king Pomarre; who himself composed the alphabet at the beginning 
of the spelling book, and worked off some of the first sheets at the printing press. ° 
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worshipping the true God, becoming honourable members of the 
Christian church, reading the Holy Scriptures (for a written lan¬ 
guage has been given to them), advancing in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, improving in their mental and moral character, and in their 
social habits, with the comforts of civilised life daily multiplying 
around them, —where is the Christian who can contemplate these 
things, and not evidently perceive the linger of Divine Providence,— 
a most convincing proof of the efficacy of the Gospel, and a most power¬ 
ful incentive, as well as encouragement to further mission ary exertions ? 

VI. Such are the effects which Christianity is actually producing 
in our own times. Contrast them with the effects of that atheistical 
philosophy, which a few years since plunged France in desolation, 
misery, and anarchy almost indescribable, and then judge of the 
want of candour and truth, in a living opposer of Christianity, who, 
with such facts before him, could assert that the Christian religion is 
« a pestilence more destructive of life, happiness, and peace, than all 
other pestilences combined. 5 *!!! 

It is, however, in the private walks of life, especially, that the effi¬ 
cacy of the Christian system has been practically felt in reclaiming 
the profane and immoral to sobriety, equity, truth, and piety, and 
to an exemplary behaviour in relative life. Having been made free 
from sin, and become the servants of God, they have their fruit unto 
holiness, and, after patiently continuing in well-doing, and cheerfully 
bearing various afflictions (supported by the precious promises of 
the Bible), they joyfully meet death; being cheered by the hope of 
eternal life, as the gift of God through Jesus Christ : while they who 
are best acquainted with the Gospel are most convinced that they 
have been rendered wiser, more holy, as well as more happy, by 
believing it; and that there is a reality in religion, though various 
conflicting interests and passions may keep them from duly embrac¬ 
ing it. “ There are indeed enthusiasts also, but they become such 
by 5 forsaking the old rule of faith and duty for some new fancy: and 
there are hypocrites, but they attest the reality and excellency of re¬ 
ligion by deeming it worth their while to counterfeit it. 551 

It is the peculiar glory of the Christian revelation that it is adapted 
to every rank and station in life. Is the Christian favoured with tem¬ 
poral blessings ? He is instructed how to enjoy them aright, and to 
distribute to the necessities of those who are in want. Are his cir¬ 
cumstances contracted ? It preserves him from repining. He hath 
learned in whatsoever state he is, therewith to be content. He knows 
both how to be abased, and haw to abound; — every where, and in all 
things, he is instructed, both to hefull and to he hiingiy,—both to abound 
anctto suffer need* Nor does the Gospel only produce contentment, 
but it gives to its possessor a certain dignity and authority, which 
the Neatest can never acquire without it. The rods and axes of 
despots may extort an outward reverence, but nothing commands the 
hearts and affections of men like real piety and goodness. Godliness 
is prcftable unto all things, having the promise of the life that rum is. 


1 Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, vol. i, pref. p. xvb 
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mid of that which is to come . (1 Tim. iv. 8.) A conscientious discharge 
of the duties of religion conciliates the love and esteem of mankind, 
and establishes a fair character and unblemished reputation. "While 
the real Christian fears God and honours the king, he is honest in 
his dealings, frugal in his expences, and industrious in the proper 
calling of his life; and aims to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour 
m all things. — Real Christians, whatever be their rank in life, have a 
peculiar enjoyment in the possession of temporal goods (whether they 
be few or many), while the ungodly find emptiness in all their posses¬ 
sions: for the mind, rendered happy by the holyand excellent principles 
that govern it, mixes its own sweetness with whatever good is received, 
and imparts an extraordinary relish to it; while the unholy disposi¬ 
tions of those who are not in a Christian state of mind, must, by their 
very nature, prevent such persons from enjoying what they possess. 

But the happy effects of Christianity are not confined to pros¬ 
perity: its sincere professors have also peculiar consolations in the 
day of adversity. The experience of every day proves that man is 
horn to trouble ; and religion will not prevent the Christian from 
being made to feel what it is, to share in the common lot of mankind* 
But, what supports will it afford him, when the cup of affliction is 
put into his hands ! Supports to which mere men of the world are 
utter strangers. These are for the most part miserable in their af¬ 
fliction. If they be kept from murmuring, it is the summit of their 
attainments, while Christians are enabled to glory even in tribula¬ 
tion, and cordially to approve all the divine dispensations towards 
them. ^They truly possess a peace that passeth all understanding, 
Being justified by faith, they have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ , and they also have the testimony of a good conscience, 
that, in simplicity and godly sincerity , by the grace of God, they have 
had their conversation in the world. This is to them a source of un¬ 
speakable joy, with which a stranger intermeddleth not. « What 
trouble, indeed, can overwhelm, what fear can discompose, that man 
Who loveth Christ, and keepeth his words ? What earthly power 
can make such a man unhappy ? Will* you take away his riches ? 
His treasure, is in heaven. Will you banish him from home ? His 
country is above. Will you bind him in chains ? His conscience, 
his spirit, his affections, are all free. Will you destroy his body ? 
His body shall be raised incorruptible at the last day, and his soul 
Will immediately return unto God, who gave It. Heaven itself is 
but an emblem of his happiness. As heaven is enlightened by the 
rising sun, his soul is illuminated by that sun of righteousness, which 
ariseth, without setting, in his heart. As heaven is intrinsically bright 
and beautiful, though clouds obscure and midnight darkness surround 
it, he is peaceful, happy, and serene, in the midst of trials and afflic¬ 
tions. . As heaven is exalted above the storms and tempests of this 
lower atmosphere, he is elevated above the distractions and pertur¬ 
bations of this troublesome world. He is a Christian, His con¬ 
versation is in heaven. His life is hid, with Christ, in God. 

“ We admit, then, that such a Christian has his sorrows. But his 
soi i ow is sweeter than this world’s joy. Every trial, every affliction, 
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draws him nearer to his God. In the secrecy of his chamber, in the 
silence of midnight, he has a resource which the world knows not of. 
He pours forth his fears, his apprehensions, his griefs, into the bosom 
of his Maker. Suffering thus" becomes a well-spring of delight; for 
it is felt to be a source of spiritual improvement. Thus it is, that all 
things work together, not only for good, but for enjoyment, to them 
that love their "God. Thus it is, that if they sow in tears, they also 
reap in joy” 1 Far different from this is the joy of the hypocrite or 
of the ungodly. His joy is a malignant passion, excited by the tem¬ 
porary success of some of his devices. Polly is joy to him that is des¬ 
titute of wisdom; but the triumphing of the wicked is short; and the 
joy of the hypocrite is hut for a moment; God is not in all their thoughts. 
Therefore they say unto God, Depart from us, for we desire not thee 
nor the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty that we. should 
serve him P What profit should we have if we pray to himPj 

But it is in the prospect of futurity, especially, that the happy 
effects of Christianity are peculiarly felt and displayed. The hour 
of death must, unavoidably, arrive to every individual of the human 
race. In that awful moment, when the soul is hovering on the con¬ 
fines of two worlds, suffering the agony of bodily torture, and the 
remorse of an accusing conscience, something is surely needed to 
cheer the mind. But, in this exigency, the only consolation afforded 
by infidelity is, “ that there is no hereafter.” When friends and re¬ 
latives are expressing by their agonised looks what they are afraid to 
utter: when medicines and pains are racking the debilitated frame: 
when the slumbers of conscience are for ever broken, and its awful 
voice raised: — all—all that unbelief can present to sustain the maid 
in this trying hour, is—the cold and the comfortless doctrine of an 

ETERNAL SLEEP. 

That these sentiments are unequal at such a period to support the 
mind, is evident from the death-beds of the most eminent of their 
advocates. Whilst a Paul, a Peter, and a John, and the whole host 
of Christian martyrs, could survey, unmoved, death in its most terrific 
forms: while many have vehemently longed for its approach, desiring 
to depart and he with Christ: while some have exulted in the midst 
of the most excruciating bodily tortures:—Voltaire endured horrors 
never to be expressed. His associates have attempted to conceal 
the fact; but the evidence is too strong to be refuted. Like Herod* 
who was smitten by an angel whilst receiving undue homage from 
men; so, immediately after his return from the theatre in which he 
had been inhaling the incense of adulation from a silly populace, he 
felt that the stroke of death had arrested hirm Immediately his 
friends crowded around him, and his brethren of the Illuminati ex¬ 
horted him to die like a hero. In spite of their admonitions, he 
sent for the Cure of St. Gervais; and, after confession, signed in the 
presence of the Abbe Mignot (his nephew), and of the Marquis De 
Villevielle (one of the Illuminati), his recantation of his former prin¬ 
ciples, After this visit, the Cure was no more allowed to see him. 


i Bp. Jebb\<? Sermons, p. 86 . 

Job XX. 5. Fsal, x. 4, Jobxxi. 14,15, 
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His former friends, having obtained possession of his house, inter¬ 
dicted all access unto him. It has, however, crept out by means of 
the nurse who attended him, that he died in unutterable agony of mind, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and about twenty others, who beset his apart¬ 
ment, never approached him without receiving some bitter execration. 
Often he would curse them, and exclaim, 66 Retire ! It is you who 
have brought me to my present state. Begone ! I could have done 
without you all; but you could not exist without me. And what a 
wretched glory have you procured me ! ” 

^ These reproaches were succeeded by the dreadful recollection of 
his own part in the conspiracy against religion. He was heard, 
in anguish and in dread, alternately supplicating or blaspheming 
that God against whom he had conspired. He would cry out, in 
plaintive accents, Oh, Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ! and then com¬ 
plain that he was abandoned by God and man. It seemed as if the 
hand, which had traced of old the sentence* of an impious king, now 
traced before his eyes his own blasphemies. In vain he turned 
away from the contemplation of them. The time was coming apace, 
when he was to appear before the tribunal of him whom he had 
blasphemed: and his physicians, particularly Dr. Tronchin, calling 
in to administer relief, thunderstruck, retired. His associates would^ 
no doubt, willingly have suppressed these facts: but it was in vain. 
The mareschal de Richelieu fled from his bed-side, declaring it to 
be a sight too terrible to be endured: and Dr. Tronchin observed, 
that the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea of those of 
Voltaire. 1 The last hours of D’Alembert were like those of Vol¬ 
taire. 2 Condorcet boasts, that he refused admission to the Cure on 
his ^second visit. Such a refusal evidently shows, that he feared what 
an interview would disclose. — Hume, instead of meeting death with 
the calmess of a philosopher, played the buffoon in that awful hour, 
proving, by his comic actions, his anxiety to drown serious thought. 
— Diderot and Gibbon discovered the same anxiety, by deeply in¬ 
teresting themselves in the most trifling amusements. The last hours 
of Paine were such as might have been expected from his previous 
Immoral and unprincipled habits. Though, in reply to the inquiry 
of his medical attendant whether he believed or wished to believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, he declared that he « had no 
wish to believe on that subject;” yet, during the paroxyms of his 
distress and pain, he would invoke the name of that Saviour whom 
he had blasphemed by his writings, in a tone of voice that would 
alarm the house: and at length he expired, undeplored and detested 
by his adopted countrymen. 0 A conduct like this proves that there 


'The reader will find a full account of this transaction, and of the horrid death of 
Voltaire, in the Abbd Barruel s History of Jacobinism, vol.i. eh. 17. pp . 377—330 Thk 

account was confirmed by M. de Luc, a philosopher of distinguished science, and of the 
greatest honour and probity. 9 W1V * 

2 Ibid. pp. 381, 382. 

^ See Gheetham’s Life of Paine, pp. 153—100. (8vo, London, 1818,) which is re¬ 
printed from the American publication. What must have been the agony of that man's 
ramd, who could exclaim as Paine did on one occasion; “ I think I can say what they make 
Jesus Ciuist to say,— My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken meV ” Ibid, p. 157, 
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was one spark of horror in the souls of these antagonists of revelation 
which all their philosophic efforts were unequal to extinguish. 

The whole of the atheist’s creed, with respect to the future world, 
is comprised in the following summary: that his body, begun by 
chance or necessity, is continued without design, and perishes without 
hope; that his soul is a mere attribute of his body, useless and worth¬ 
less while he lives, and destined at his death to rottenness and cor¬ 
ruption : and that, the sooner it is returned to its parent mould the 
better. And, by his mandate, he consigns mankind to the dark and 
desolate regions of annihilation. By this sweeping sentence, which 
he passes on all the human race, he takes away from himself and his 
fellow-men, every motive, furnished by the fear of future punish¬ 
ment or by the hope of future rewards, to virtuous, upright, or 
amiable conduct. 

On the other hand, how glorious are the Christian’s views of the 
future world. From the" promise of his Creator, he learns that his 
body 9 sown here in corruption , weakness , and dishonour , shall he raised , 
beyond the grave, in incorruption , power , and glory , with so many 
attributes of mind or spirit^ as to be denominated by Him who made 
it a spiritual body. Ever young, active, and undecaying, it shall be 
re-united to the immortal mind, purified from every stain and every 
error* This perfect man shall be admitted, with an open and 
abundant entrance , into the heaven of heavens, the peculiar residence 
of Infinite Majesty, and the chosen seat of infinite dominion. In 
this noblest of all habitations, this mansion of everlasting joy, he 
shall be united with an innumerable multitude of companions like 
himself, sanctified, immortal, and happy. Enrolled among the no¬ 
blest and best beings in the universe, a child 9 a priest , a Icing in the 
house of his Heavenly Father, his endless and only destination will 
be to know, love, serve, and enjoy God; to interchange the best 
affections and the best offices with his glorious companions : and to 
advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness, . . . for bveb. 1 

This is no ideal picture. Hopes and consolations like these, have, 
in every age of Christianity, supported the minds of millions of Chris¬ 
tians, in the humble and retired walks of life, as well as in exalted 
stations. They cheered and animated the minds of such men as the 
Lord Chief Justice Hale, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, Locke, Addison, 
Boerhaave, Lord Lyttleton, Baron Haller, Sir William Jones, 
Beattie, and very many other distinguished laymen (divines are 
designedly omitted), both British and foreign, who applied their 
mighty intellects to the investigation and elucidation of the evidences 
of the Christian records; and whose lives and writings will continue 
to instruct and edify the world, so long as the art of printing shall 
perpetuate them. 


Such are the effects which the Christian revelation has actually pro¬ 
duced on the happiness of nations, as well as of Individuals. Philoso- 


i Dwight’s System of Theology, p. 55. 
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phy and infidelity (we have seen) are alike inadequate to accomplish 
them. An evil tree, we know, bringeth not forth good fruit. If 
therefore this revelation were not of God it could do nothing. 


SECTION V. 

THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES, POSSESSED BY THE CHRISTIAN REVEL¬ 
ATION OVER ALL OTHER RELIGIONS, A DEMONSTRATIVE EVIDENCE 

OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY. 

Peculiar advantages of Christianity over all other religions _I. fa its 

Perfection, — II. Its Openness, —III. Its Adaptation to the capacities of 
all men, and to the growing advancement of mankind in knowledge and 
refinement. — IV. The Spirituality of its Worship. — V. Its Opposition 
to the Spirit of the World. — VI. Its Humiliation of man and exaltin'* 
of the Deity, —VII. Its Restoration of Order to the world, — VIII. its 
Tendency to eradicate all evil passions from the heart, — IX. Its Contra¬ 
riety to the Covetousness and Ambition of Mankind. — X. Its restoring 
the Divine Image to men . — XI. Its mighty Effects. 

ALL the truths stated in the preceding pages will appear still more 
evident, if we consider the Christian revelation, as it stands opposed 
to all other religions' "or pretended revelations. The excellency of 
the Christian revelation consists in this, that it possesses advantages 

WHICH NO OTHER RELIGIONS OR REVELATIONS HAVE, at the Same 
time that it has none of the defects by which they are characterised. 

We affirm, that no other religion or revelation has advantages 
equal to those of the Christian revelation or religion; for no otBer 
can pretend to have been confirmed by antient prophecies. Even 
Mohammed thought it better to oblige men to call the Scriptures in 
■ question, than to derive any arguments from them, which might serve 
to confirm his mission. There are indeed several religions, which 
have had their martyrs, but of what description ? — Superstitious 
men, who blindly exposed themselves to death, like the ignorant East 
Indians, thousands of whom prostrate themselves before the idol Jim- 
gernauth, and hundreds of whom devote themselves to be crushed 
by the wheels of the machine that carries the colossal image of their 
idol. But no religion, besides the Christian, was ever confirmed by 
the blood of an infinite number of sensible understanding martyrs 
who voluntarily suffered death in defence of what they had seen; who 
from vicious and profligate persons, became exemplary for the’sanc¬ 
tity of their lives, upon the confidence they had in their Master: and 
who at length being dispersed throughout the world, by their death 
gained proselytes; and making their blood the seed of the church 
cheerfully suffered martyrdom, having certain assurance of beirm 
crowned .after their death: a certain assurance which they derive!! 
from what they themselves had formerly seen. ^ 

We find other religions, which pretend to be confirmed and 
authorised by several signs and extraordinary events from heaven. 
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Thus, the Romans used to attribute to their religion all the advan¬ 
tages they obtained over other nations ; and the Mohammedans pre¬ 
tend that the great successes-, which God was pleased to give their 
prophets were so many certain and undeniable marks of the truth of 
their religion. But to pretend that temporal prosperity is a certain 
character of a true religion, or adversity that of a false one, is to 
suppose that the most profligate wretches, provided they are happy 
in this world, are the greatest favourites of God. But certainly it is 
not prosperity or adversity simply considered , but prosperity or ad¬ 
versity as foretold by God or his prophets that is a certain character of 
true religion: and when we affirm that several extraordinary events 
bear witness to the truth of Christianity, we mean only those events 
which had been foretold by the prophets ; as, for instance, the call¬ 
ing of the Gentiles, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the establish¬ 
ment of the Christian church. Finally, there may be several religions 
that may deceive, but it is only the Christian religion that can truly 
satisfy mankind. There are some religions grounded upon fabulous 
miracles ; and confirmed by witnesses easily convicted of imposture; 
but it is only the Christian religion that is firmly -and solidly esta¬ 
blished upon true miracles and valid testimonies. It appears, then, 
that no religion in the world has such extraordinary qualifications as 
the Christian religion; of which it must also be affirmed, that it is 
free from all such defects as are incident to other religions. 

No deep research, no great sagacity or penetration of mind is 
necessary to discover this truth ; for it is manifest that the Christian 
religion is not designed for the satisfaction of the carnal and worldly 
appetites of men, like that of the Jews, who aspired only after tem¬ 
poral prosperity and worldly pomp: nor is it a monstrous medley,- 
like that of the undent Samaritans, made up of a ridiculous mixture 
of the pagan and Jewish religion: nor has h any of the faults or 
extravagant superstitions of the pagan religion. But as it would 
extend this chapter (already perhaps too long) to a disproportionate 
length, were we to oppose it particularly to all the errors ol other 
religions, we shall confine our comparison to showing the advan¬ 
tages possessed by the Christian religion over all the i est, in the 
following respects: — 

L In its Perfection. 

Other religions, as being principally of human invention and institution, 
were formed by degrees Ifosn the different imaginations of several persons, 
who successively made such additions or alterations as they thought com 
venient. The Greeks, for example, added several things to that religion 
which they received from the Egyptians ; and the Romans to that which 
they had received from the Greeks. Menander, improved upon the sense¬ 
less impieties of Simon.Magus ; and Saturninus and Basilid.es,added, to 
those of Menander . 1 11 And .the reason is, because men. are never weary 
of inventing, nor the people of believing novelties. But it is not so with 
the Christian religion, which was wholly delivered by Christ, is entirely 
contained in every one of the Gospels, and even in each epistle of the 


I See an account of these false teachers of Christianity, in Ur- Gardner's History of 

11 erotics. 

VOX,. X. 
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apostles. Whatever alterations men have thought fit to make in the 
doctrine which Christ brought into the world only corrupted its purity 
and spirituality, as appears by the great disproportion there is between 
the apostolical doctrine and the ordinary speculations of men. 

II. In its Openness. 

Other religions durst not show themselves openly in full light, and 
therefore were veiled over with a mysterious silence and affected darkness. 
Some of the Gnostics chose the night to cover the impurity of their 
abominable mysteries. And the Romans exposed themselves to the sa¬ 
tirical raillery of their poets, by being so careful to conceal the worship 
they paid to their goddess Bona. Julian and Porphyry exerted all their 
talents, either to set off the ridiculous and offensive ceremonies of pagan¬ 
ism, or to palliate their superstition, by several various explanations of it; 
as when they positively affirmed, that they worshipped one only supreme 
God, though they acknowledged at the same time other subordinate 
deities depending one upon another; and when they endeavoured to 
justify the worship they paid to their idols, by using many subtle and 
nice distinctions. It is certain that there is a principle of pride in the 
hearts of men, which is the reason why they cannot endure to be accused 
of entertaining any absurd and extravagant opinions; so that whenever 
their passions have made them embrace a religion which seems not very 
reasonable, they employ all their ingenuity to make it at least appear 
consonant to reason. But the Christian religion requires no veil to cover 
It, no mysterious silence, no dark dissimulation, or dose disguise, al¬ 
though it proposes such kinds of objects to us as are vastly contrary to 
all our prejudices and received opinions. The apostles freely confess 
that the preaching of the Gospel is, as it were, an apparent folly; but 
yet they assure us that God was resolved to save the world by that seem¬ 
ing folly. They knew that the death of Christ became a scandal to the 
Jew, and a folly to the Greek; yet they publicly declared, that they were 
determined not to know any thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
And how comes it then that they did not in the least degree extenuate, 
or endeavour to soften the sense of that seeming paradox, (so far were 
they from concealing it,) but were strongly and fully persuaded of the 
truth of that adorable mystery, and the abundance of their understanding 
served only to make them more fully comprehend the efficacy of the cross? 

III. In its Adaptation to the Capacities of all men. 

If we were strictly to consider some religions, we should find that they 
were at first, for the most part, instituted either by poets or philosophers ; 
and that they generally sprang from the sportive conceits or witty spe¬ 
culations of the understanding; which is the reason why they were not 
so universally approved. The philosophers always derided the religion 
of the vulgar ; and the vulgar understood nothing of the religion of the 
philosophers. Socrates ridiculed the religion of the Athenians ; and the 
Athenians accused Socrates of impiety and atheism, and condemned him 
to death. The Christian religion alone is approved both by the philo¬ 
sophers and also by the vulgar people, as neither depending upon the 
Ignorance of the latter, nor proceeding from the learning of the former. 
It has a divine efficacy and agreeable pomer, suitable to all hearts; it is 
adapted to the capacity of the most simple and ignorant, though infinitely 
raised above the philosophy of the wise : it is sublime without being 
nicely speculative, and simple^without being mean; in its sublimity pre¬ 
set ving its clearness, and in its simplicity preserving its dignity. In a 
word, there is nothing so great nor so inconsiderable In human society, 
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but what may some way fall under its consideration* and it is equally ap¬ 
proved of and admired by all. It is, moreover, most wonderfully adapted 
to those habits and sentiments, which spring up in the advancement of 
knowledge and refinement, and which seem destined to continue for ages, 
as they have done for the last three centuries, to spread themselves more 
and more widely over the human race. Since the introduction of the 
Christian religion, “ human nature has made great progress, and society 
experienced great changes ; and in this advanced condition of the woild, 
Christianity, instead of losing its application and importance, is found to 
be more and more congenial and adapted to man s nature and wants.. Men 
have outgrown the other institutions of that period when Chiistianity ap¬ 
peared, its philosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, its public and 
private economy; but Christianity has never shrunk as intellect has 
opened, but has always kept in advance of men’s faculties,.and unfolded 
nobler views in proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers 
and affections, which our nature has developed, find more than adequate 
objects in this religion. Christianity is indeed peculiarly fitted to the 
more improved stages of society, to the more delicate sensibilities of re¬ 
fined minds, and especially to that dissatisfaction with the present state, 
which always grows with the growth of our moral powers and affections. 
As men advance in civilisation, they become susceptible of mental suf¬ 
ferings, to which ruder ages are strangers ; and these Christianity is fitted 
to assuage. Imagination and intellect become more restless ; and Cm is- 
tianity brings them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, 
the solemn and unbounded prospects which it unfolds, fhis fitness or 
our religion to more advanced stages of society than that m which it was 
introduced, to wants of human nature not then developed, seems to rue 
very striking. The religion bears the marks of having come from a 
Being who perfectly understood the human mind, and had power to pro¬ 
vide for its progress. This feature of Christianity is of the nature of 
prophecy. It was an anticipation of future and distant ages.*,' and when 
we consider among whom our religion sprung, where, but m God, can 
we find an explanation of this peculiarity? 1 


IV. In the Spirituality of its .Worship* 

Other religions brought men from spiritual objects to those which were 

corporeal and earthly: the Christian religion brings them from he ob- 
iects of sense to those of the understanding. We all know that when the 
heathens deified men, or worshipped a deity under a human shape, they 
were so far from paying to that deity a worship due to a spiritual natuie, 
that their adoration consisted in several games, shows, and divers exei- 
cises of the body. The Jews and Samaritans, by their eager disputes 
whether God was to be worshipped in Jerusalem or on mount: Gerazim, 
extinguished charity, the true spirit of religion, m their violent deences 
of the external part of it. Nay, the prophets complained former y that 
the Jews made a true fast to consist m bowing down tlieir “ * 

bulrush, and putting on sackcloth and ashes. And the Holy Sci p 
observes, that the priests of Baal were wont to cut themselves with knives 
and lances, when they sacrificed to him, as if there were no other way 
to make their God hear their prayers, but by inflicting such punnsiiments 
on their own bodies.* Hie modern Jews cannot he pe*»»ded that we 
have been called to the knowledge of the true God (though they find wc 


I Dr. W. E. Channing’s Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, pp. 36. 38. 
Bristol, 1824. ^ (Reprinted from the American 
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all profess to put our trust and confidence in him), because they perceive 
not that we use any corporeal ceremonies. And the Mohammedans, 
more irreligious than superstitious, make their religion and its happiness 
depend chiefly on their senses. When they worship, they turn themselves 
towards Mecca, as the Jews did towards Jerusalem, and earnestly desire 
of God that he would gratify their senses; and though they have a sort 
of religious respect for the letters that compose the name of God, and 
the paper on which it is written, yet they are enjoined to oppress men 
that bear the image of God, by their religion, which breathes nothing but 
violence, fury, and oppression. 

The reason why men thus usually refer every thing to their senses, is, 
because a worship that is corporeal and sensual, is far more easy; it is 
much easier for a man to take the sun for a God, than to be continually 
occupied in seeking after a God that is invisible : to solemnise games and 
festivals in honour of a pretended deity, than to renounce himself for the 
sake of a true one : it is much easier for him to fast, than to renounce his 
vices; to sing spiritual songs, or bow to a statue, than forgive his ene¬ 
mies. It appears, then, that the Christian religion bears a more excellent 
character, as it gives us for the object of our worship, not a God under 
an human shape, but a God, that is a spirit, as it teaches us to honour 
him, not with a carnal, but with a spiritual worship ; and this Christ him¬ 
self has very elegantly told us in these words, God is a spirit , and they 
that worship him , must worship Mm in spirit and in truth. (John iv. 24.) 
Who could fill his mind with such elevated notions ? And how comes it 
that he so excellently sets down in that short precept the genius of true 
religion, of which men before were wholly ignorant ? 

V. In its Opposition to the Spirit of the World. 

It may be said of all other religions, without exception, that they in¬ 
duce us to look after the pleasures and profits of the world in the worship 
of God ; whereas the Christian religion makes us glorify God by renounc¬ 
ing the world. Thus the heathens, designing rather to please themselves 
than their deities, introduced into religion whatever could in any way 
flatter and divert them : and the Mohammedan religion, not being incum¬ 
bered. with many ceremonies, at least affixes temporal advantages to the 
practice of its worship; as if the pleasures of the world were to be the 
future reward of religion ; but certainly both of them are much mistaken : 
for the heathens should have known that the worship of God consisted 
not in diverting and pleasing themselves; and the Mohammedans should 
not have been ignorant, that since temporal and worldly advantages were 
insufficient in themselves to satisfy the boundless desires of the human 
heart, they could not come in competition with those benefits which true 
religion had peculiarly designed for him. But both these followed the mo¬ 
tions of self-love, which being naturally held in suspense between the world 
and religion, imagines that nothing can be more pleasant than to unite 
them both, thinking thereby to reconcile its inclination and duty, conse¬ 
crate its pleasures, and put no difference between conscience and" interest. 

But the first rule of true religion teaches us, that that mutual agree¬ 
ment is impossible; or, to use its own words, that Christ and Belial are 
incompatible one with the other; that we must either glorify God at the 
expence of worldly pleasures, or possess the advantages of the world with 
the loss of our religion : and this certainly shows the Christian religion 
to have a divine character. 

VI. In its Humiliation of Man and Exaltation of the Deity. 

Other false religions debase the Deity and exalt man; whereas the 
Christian religion humbles man, and emits the Deity. The Egyptians, a 
nation that boasted so much of their antiquity, made monsters of their 
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deities ; and the Romans made deities of their emperors, who were rather 
monsters than men : the most famous philosophers were not ashamed to 
rank their deities below themselves* and themselves even before Jupiter; 
but the Christian religion teaches us that we owe all to God, who owes 
nothing at all to us. It humbles us by the consideration of that infinite 
distance which there is between God and us ; it shows that we are mi¬ 
serable despicable creatures in comparison of God, who is a Supreme 
Being, and who alone is worthy of our love and adoration. Who then 
can but admire so excellent a religion? 

VIL In its Restoration of Order to the World. 

Other religions made us depend upon those beings which were given us 
to command, and pretend a power over that Supreme Being upon whom 
we ought only to depend. They taught men to burn incense to the 
meanest creatures, and impudently to equal themselves to the universal 
monarch of the world. It is indeed no wonder that men should be so 
impious, as to desire to become gods, since they were so base as to forget 
that they were men ; and yet how ill their pride became them when they 
disdained not to submit to four-footed beasts, to the fowls of the air, and 
to the creeping animals and plants of the earth, as St. Paul reproaches 
them ; and how basely superstitious were they, in that they were not 
content to deify themselves, but would also deify their own vices and 
imperfections ! But the Christian religion alone restores that equitable 
order which ought to be established in thq world, by submitting every 
thing to the power of man, that he might submit himself to the will of 
God. And what can be the duty of true religion, but to restore such 
just and becoming order in the world ? 

VIII. In its Tendency to eradicate all evil Passions from 
the Heart. 

We need no deep research into other religions to find that they^efuef^y 
tend to flatter the corrupt desires of men, and efface those principles of 
justice and uprightness which God has imprinted on their minds... But he 
that shall truly consider the Christian religion, will certainly find that it 
tends to the eradication of those corrupt desires out of our hearts, and 
restoring those bright characters of honesty and justice imprinted on our 
minds by the hand of God. The heathens flattered their passions to such 
a degree, as to erect altars in honour of them; and Mohammed was so 
well pleased with temporal prosperity, that he made it the end and in¬ 
ward of his religion. The Gnostics imagined, that when they had ai- 
rived at a certain degree of knowledge, which they called a state of 
perfection, they might commit all sorts'of actions without any scruple of 
conscience; and that sin, which polluted others, would be sanctified in 
them. But what blindness ! what impiety was this 1 How admirable is 
the Christian religion, which alone among all others shows us our own 
wickedness and corruption, and heals it with such remedies as are as 
wholesome to the soul as unpleasing to the. body. 

IX In its Contrariety to the covetousness and ambition of 


mankind. 

3t is, moreover, worthy of remark, that other religions are contrary to 
policy, either in favouring or restraining too much-.; human weakness and 
corruption upon the account of policy; whereas the Christum religion 
preserves its rights and privileges inviolable, independent of either, lhe 
pagan religion was against policy in giving too much to human weakness 
aud corruption. It would have been much better for the good and 
welfare of the state, if men had framed to themselves a greater idea ot 
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tlie holiness of their gods; because they would have been less licentious, 
and more submissive to the civil laws: whereas they were encouraged by 
the example of their deities to violate the most sacred and inviolable 
rights. Mohammed, desirous to avoid this irregularity, retained the 
notion of a true God ; but then, being willing also to flatter men’s in¬ 
clinations in order to draw them to his side, he confusedly mixed with 
that idea the carnal and gross notions which the heathens had enter¬ 
tained of paradise, borrowing from Christianity such objects as must ne¬ 
cessarily mortify our passions, and assuming those from paganism which 
serve to flatter our bad inclinations. But the Christian religion keeps no 
such measures either with policy or corruption. Policy complains that 
the doctrine of Christ necessarily softens men’s courage; and that instead 
of encouraging them to enlist themselves soldiers for the welfare and pre- 
servation of the state, it rather makes them iambs, who can hardly bo 
exasperated against their enemies, whom they must continually pray for, 
and are obliged to love as themselves. And human frailty and corruption 
murmurs to see itself impugned by the Christian religion, even in the 
dispositions and most secret recesses of the soul; and that the veil of 
hypocrisy, and the pious pretences and dissimulations of the soul under 
which it ought to lie secure, are ineffectual against it. Who, then, but 
God, can be. the author of a religion so equally contrary both to the 
covetous desires of the mean, and the ambition of the great, and so 
equally averse both to policy and corruption ? 

X. In its Restoration of ti-ie Divine Image to Man. 

Other religions would have God bear the image of man, and so necessa¬ 
rily represent the Deity as weak, miserable, and infected with all manner of 
vices, as men are. Whereas the Christian religion teaches us that man 
ought to bear the image of God: which is a motive to induce us to be¬ 
come perfect, as we conceive God himself to be holy and perfect ' That 
religion, then, which restores to God his glory, and the image of God to 
man, must necessarily be of divine authority. 

XL In its Mighty Effects. 

False religions were the irregular confused productions of thopolitestand 
ablest men of those times : whereas the Christian religion is a wonderful 
composition, which seems wholly to proceed from the most simple and 
ignoiant sort of people; and, at the same time, it is such as evinces that 
it must have for its principle, the God of holiness and love. They, who 
habitually apply the Christian religion in their tempers and lives and 
who imbibe its spirit and hopes, have an evidence of its superiority’ still 
more internal than any which has hitherto been mentionedan evidence 

Tau'seV^i^^ 

happiness of human nature, to give that peace which thc world cai .or 
give; which assures them that it is not of earthlv orrin Jt! ' 

and love^ TI lg '^l ^ a -f eam frora the fountain of heavenly ‘wisdom 
and love, This is the evidence which sustains the faith of thousands whn 

never read and cannot understand the learned books of Christian amllo- 
gi^ts who want, perhaps, words to explain the ground of their belief hut 
whose faith is of adamantine firmness who hold the Go*d wkl a cmf 

viction more intimate and unwavering, th an argumentlian podu “"l 

' ° r ' Chanuin S’ s Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religio^^h ’ 
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And now let us put together all these characters, and ask the op- 
posers of revelation, whether they can be so extravagant as to ascribe 
to an impostor a religion so perfect in its original, that nothing could 
ever since be superadded to it, but what necessarily lessens its per¬ 
fection ; a religion that proposes its mysteries with such authority 
and boldness; that brings men from sensual objects to spiiitual ones j 
that extirpates corruption ; that restores the principles of righteous¬ 
ness and uprightness which were imprinted in our souls 5 that teaches 
us to glorify God without any regard to self-love or pleasure : to ex¬ 
alt God and humble ourselves ; to submit ourselves to his will, who 
is above us all, and to raise ourselves above those beings which, he 
has put in subjection under us; a religion that is contrary to policy, 
and yet more averse to corruption ; that astonishes our reason, and 
yet gives us the peace of a good conscience; and, in a word, is as 
delightful to the one as it is comfortable to the other? 

If the Christian religion, then, has all these qualifications, as it cer¬ 
tainly has, we cannot doubt but that it is directly,, as to these quali¬ 
fications, opposite to all other religions. And if it be thus opposite 
to all other religions, it must necessarily have a principle opposite to 
them : so that, as all other religions peculiarly belong to the fiesb, the 
Christian wholly appertains to the spirit: and as the former are the 
products of the corrupt desires and imaginations of men, so the latter 
must have for its principle the God of holiness and purity . l 

The preceding considerations will derive additional force if we 
contrast the advantages which infidelity and Christianity respectively 
afford to those who embrace them. 

Let it be supposed, then, that the deist is right, and that Chris¬ 
tianity is a delusion; what does the former gain ? In what respects 
has he the advantage ? — Is the deist happier than the Christian ? 
No. — Is he more useful in society ? No. — Can he meet the sorrows 
of life with more fortitude? No. — Can he look into futurity with. 
more composure ? No. LI is highest bliss arises from base lusts ; his 
conscience is his daily tormentor 5 his social circle is a wilderness 
overgrown with thorns; his life is perfect madness; and of his death it 
may Ire said, that he dieth as a fool dieth. But the Christian is happy 
in himself, or rather in his Saviour; he is useful in his day 5 amid 
all the tumults and anxieties incident to mortality, he enjoys a peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away; his mind is sup¬ 
ported under all the sorrows and afflictions of life ; and, in that awful 
moment, when the great problem is about to be solved, — of annihi¬ 
lation or eternity,—he looks forward to futurity with holy tranquillity. 
At least, he is as safe in his death as any of the children of men. B 


> Abbacy's Vindication oftbe Truth of the Christian Religion, vol. 1 . pp. S07-32O. 
But the fullest view of the superiority of the Christian Revelation will be found in the 
Rev Tcrouie Aliev’s “ Vindicate Christiana?: a Comparative Estimate of the Genius and 
Temper of the Greek, the Roman, the Hindu, the Mahometan, and the Christian Reli¬ 
gions” (London, 1826, 8vo.)s —» work written with equal elegance, accuracy, and 


n! e a 0uthe subject of the preceding paragraph, the reader will find several admirable and 
eloquent observations in l)r. Dwight's Two Discourses on the Nature and Danger of In- 

field Philosophy, pp. 69—98. 
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On the other hand, let it be supposed that the antagonist of reve¬ 
lation is Wrongs and that Christianity is true (and true it will be 
found)) what advantage has the Christian more than the infidel — 
the believer than the unbeliever ? or what does it profit us to be 
Christ’s peculiar people? Much every way. For if our happiness 
In a future state, as is highly probable, shall increase in proportion 
to what we know, believe, and practise of our duty, upon a principle 
of obedience to the will of God, in the present life ; the consequence 
is indisputable, that the more we know, believe, and practise of our 
duty here, so much the more pure and exalted will be our joys in 
the eternal mansions of bliss hereafter. This, then, is the Christian’s 
boasting, and this our serious triumph, that the Holy Scriptures 
have made us fully acquainted with all the various relations in which 
we stand to the Divine Nature, as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, 
and constant assistant in our progress towards perfection ; that our 
whole duty is laid open to our view, and that we never can be igno¬ 
rant of what is the good and acceptable will of our Sovereign Lord ; 
that we have the strongest motives of gratitude and interest to ani¬ 
mate us' to live up to the law of our being; and that we are filled 
with the comfortable assurance, that our merciful God and Father 
will receive our sincere, though imperfect, endeavours to serve and 
‘.please him, in and through the death "and mediation of his Son 
Jesus Christ. The best Christian must be the best , and) consequently , 
upon the whole, will be the happiest man . Let it not, therefore, be 
imagined, as is too often the case, that God arbitrarily assigns to 
Christians a higher degree of happiness than to others, without 
having a proper regard to their moral agency, and that this is the 
doctrine of the Gospel. On the contrary, the faith of sincere Chris¬ 
tians is always directed to the right and best object, their piety is of 
the noblest kind, and their virtues the most pure and extensive: 
to be uniformly^ engaged in an upright, benevolent, and religious 
course of action is the solemn vow and profession of Christians. In 
a word, the deist, by wilfully rejecting all moral evidence,yhr/eLv all 
things , nnd gains nothing ; while the Christian hazards nothing, 

AND GAINS ALL THINGS* 


SECTION VI. 

INABILITY* TO ANSWER ALL OBJECTIONS NO JUST CAUSE FOR RE¬ 
JECTING THE SCRIPTURES.— UNBELIEVERS IN DIVINE REVELATION 
MORE CREDULOUS THAN CHRISTIANS. 1 

ALL the objections, which can with any colour or pretence be al¬ 
leged against the Scriptures, have at different times been considered 


1 I* or the materials of this section, the author is indebted to Dr. Jenkin’s Reasonable- 
ness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 548 — 554 . ; to Dr. Ryan’s .Evi¬ 
dences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, pp. 203—290.$ and to Dr. Samuel Clarke’s 
0,1 lhf ‘ Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, Ac. Proposition xv. 
(boylcs Lectures, vol.il pp. 192—190. folio edit.) 
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and answered by men of great learning and judgment, the result of 
whose inquiries we have attempted to concentrate in the present 
volume; and several objections, particularly those relative to the 
■ Mosaic history of the creation and of the deluge have been demon¬ 
strated to be groundless and frivolous. But even though all the 
difficulties, that are alleged to exist in the sacred writings, could not 
be accounted for, yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why 
we should reject the Scriptures; because objections for the most 
part are impertinent to the purpose for which they were designed, 
and do not at all affect the evidence which is brought in proof of the 
Scriptures; and if they were pertinent, yet unless they could confute 
that evidence, they ought not to determine us against them. 

He that, with an honest and sincere desire to find out the truth 
or falsehood of a revelation, inquires into it, should first consider 
impartially what can be alleged for it, and afterwards consider the 
objections raised against it, that so he may compare the arguments 
in proof of it, and the objections together, and determine himself 
on that side which appears to have most reason for it. But to in¬ 
sist upon particular objections, collected out of difficult places of 
Scripture, without attending to the main grounds and motives, which 
induce a belief of the truth of the Scriptures, is a very fallacious 
mode of arguing ; because it is not in the least improbable, that 
there may be a true revelation, which may have great difficulties in 
it. But if sufficient evidence be produced to convince us, that the 
Scriptures are indeed the word of God, and there be no proof on 
the contrary to invalidate'that evidence, then all the objections be¬ 
sides, that can be raised, are but objections, and no more / 1 For if 
those arguments, by which our religion appears to be true, remain 
still in their full force, notwithstanding the objections, and if no 
positive and direct proof be brought that they are insufficient, we 
ought not to reject those arguments and the conclusions deduced 
from them on account of the objections, •but to reject the objections 
for the sake of those arguments; because, if those cannot be 
disproved, all the objections which can be conceived must proceed 
from some mistake. For when a person is once assured of the truth 
of a thing, by direct and positive proof, he has the same assurance, 
that all objections against it must be vain and false, which he has 
that such a thing is true; because every thing must be false which 
is opposite to truth, and nothing but that which takes off’ the argim 
meets, by which any thing us proved to be true,, can ever prove it 
false; but all objections must be false themselves, or irrelevant to 
the' 1 purpose for which they are alleged, if the evidence for the truth 
..of that,.’against which they are brought, cannot be disproved, that 
is, if the thing against which they are brought, be true. 

To illustrate these observations by a few examples : — If a man 
produce never so many inconsistencies, as he thinks, in the Scrip¬ 
tures, yet unless he be as well assured, at least, that these which he 


i On this subject the reader will find some admirable observations in Dr. Waft’s Caveat 
.against In fidelity, Section 5. Advice xi. 'Works, voL iv. p. 105. London, 1810, 4t:o. 
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calls inconsistencies, cannot be In any book of divine revelation, as 
he may be that the Scriptures are of divine revelation, he cannot in 
reason reject their authority. And to be assured of this, it must be 
considered, what is inconsistent with the evidence whereby the au¬ 
thority of the Scriptures is proved to us : for whatever is not incon¬ 
sistent with this evidence, cannot be inconsistent wit!) their authority. 
In like manner, if a man should frame never so many objections 
against tile opinion commonly received, that Caesar himself wrote 
the Commentaries which pass under his name, and not Julius Celsus 
or any other author; unless he can overthrow the evidence by which 
Caesar appears to be the author of them, all his objections will never 
amount to a proof that he was not the author. If Archimedes or 
Euclid had used improper language or solecisms, would their de¬ 
monstrations have had the less weight with those by whom they had 
been understood ? Or if they had subjoined an historical account 
of the discovery and progress of the mathematics, and had made 
mistakes in the historical part, would the demonstrative part have 
been the less demonstrative? And does not that man make himself 
ridiculous who, with Epicurus and Hobbes, pretends by reason to 
overthrow mathematical axioms and theorems which he cannot un¬ 
derstand? Upon the same grounds, if the substance of what the 
sacred writers deliver be true, it will nevertheless be truth, though 
the expression were not always proper, and the circumstances of 
time and place in things less material had been mistaken, and many 
things should be written which are hard to be understood. 

It is very posible for God to reveal things which we may not be 
able to comprehend; and to enact laws, especially concerning the 
rites and ceremonies enjoined to a people so many ages pastj the 
reasons of which we may not be able fully to understand ; and it is 
veiy possible likewise, that there may be great difficulties in chro¬ 
nology, and that the text may in divers places have a different read¬ 
ing: and though all these things have been cleared to the satisfac¬ 
tion of reasonable men, by several expositors, yet let us suppose at 
present, to gratify these objectors, (and this will gratify them, if any 

*.5)8 ? an • ^ lat t ' ie ^ aws are utterly unaccountable, that the 

difficulties in chronology are no way to be adjusted, that the vari¬ 
ous readings are by no means to be reconciled; yet what does all 
this prove ? That Moses wrought no miracles ? That the children 
o/ lsraeI and the Egyptians were not witnesses to them ? That what 
the prophets foretold did not come to pass ? That our Saviour never 
rose from the dead, and that the Holy Spirit did not descend upon 
the apostles. Or that anything is contained in the Scriptures re- 
pugnant to the divine attributes, or to the natural notions of m>od 
and evil? Does it prove any thing of all this ? Or can it bepre- 
tended to prove it? If it cannot (and nothing is more plain than 
that it cannot), then all the evidence produced in proof of the au¬ 
thority of the Scriptures stands firm, notwithstanding all that either 
has been or can be said concerning the obscurity, and inconsist¬ 
ency, and uncertainty of the text of the Scriptures. And the next 
inquiry naturally will be, not how the Scriptures can be from God, 
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if these things be to be found in them, (for it is already proved that 
they are from God, and therefore they must from henceforth be taken 
for granted, till it can be disproved,) but the only inquiry wilt be, how 
these passages are to be explained or reconciled with other places. 

For let us consider this way of reasoning, which is made use of 
to disprove the truth and authority of the Scriptures in other things, 
and try whether we are wont to reason thus in any case but that 
of religion, and whether we should not be ashamed of this way of 
arguing in any other case. How little is it that we thoroughly 
understand in natural things, and yet how seldom do we doubt of 
the truth and reality of them, because we may puzzle and perplex 
ourselves in the explication of them ? For instance, we discern the 
light and feel the warmth and heat of the sun, and have the expe¬ 
rience of the constant returns of day and night, and of the several 
seasons of the year; and no man doubts but that all this is effected 
by the approach or withdrawing of the sun’s influence : but whoever 
will go about to explain all this, and to give a particular account of 
it, will find it a very hard task; and such objections have been urged 
against every hypothesis in some point or other, as perhaps no man 
is able fully to answer. But does any man doubt, whether there be 
such a thing as light and heat, as clay and night, though he cannot 
be satisfied whether the sun or the earth move ? Or do men doubt, 
whether they can see or not, till they can demonstrate how vision is 
made ? And must none be allowed to sec but mathematicians ? Or 
do men refuse to eat, till they are satisfied how and after what man¬ 
ner they are nourished ? Yet, if we must be swayed by objections, 
which do not come up to the main point, nor affect the truth and 
reality of things, but only fill our minds with scruples and difficul¬ 
ties about them, we must believe nothing which we do not-fully 
comprehend in every part and circumstance of it. For whatever 
we are ignorant of concerning it, that may, it seems, be objected 
against the thing itself, and may be a just reason why we should 
doubt of it. We must take care that we be not too confident that 
we move, before we can give an exact account of the cause and laws 
of motion, which the greatest philosophers have not been able to do; 
we must not presume to eat till we can tell how digestion and nou¬ 
rishment arc carried on. In short, this would lead us into all the ex¬ 
travagancies of scepticism; for upon these principles it was, that 
some have doubted whether snow be white, or honey sweet, or any 
thing else be of the same colour or taste of .which it appears to be, 
because they could amuse, themselves with difficulties, and they were 
too much philosophers to assent to,any thing that they did mot un¬ 
derstand, though it were confirmed by the sense and experience of 
all mankind, "They were rational men, and it was below them to 
believe their senses, unless their reason were convinced, and that 
was too acute to be convinced, so long as any difficulty that could 
be started remained unanswered. And thus, under the pretence of 
reason and philosophy, they exposed themselves to the scorn and 
derision of all who had but the common sense of men, without the 
art and subtilty of imposing upon themselves and others. 
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Inability to answer all Objections , 


[Ch. V, 


And it is the same thing, in effect, as to matters of religion. The 

Scriptures come down to us corroborated by all the ways of confirm¬ 
ation that the authority of any revelation at this distance of time could 
be expected to have, if it really were what we believe the Scriptures 
to be. Why then do some men doubt whether they be authentic? 
Can they disprove the arguments which are brought in defence of 
them ? Can they produce any other revelation more authentic ? 
Or is it more reasonable to believe that God should not reveal him¬ 
self to mankind than that this revelation should be his ? No, this is 
not the case; but there are several things to be found in the Scrip¬ 
tures, which they think would not be in them, if they were of divine 
revelation. But a wise man will never disbelieve a thing for any 
objections made against it, which do not reach the point "nor touch 
those arguments by which it is proved to him. It is not inconsistent 
that that may be most true which may have many exceptions framed 
against it; but it is absurd to reject that as incredible, which conies 
recommended to our belief by such evidence as cannot be disproved, 
lil! this be done, all which can be said besides only shows, that there 
are difficulties in the Scriptures, which was never denied by those 
who most firmly and steadfastly believe them. 

But difficulties can 'never alter the nature of things , and make that 
winch is true to become false* There is no science without its diffi¬ 
culties, and it is not pretended that theology is without them. 
There are many great and inexplicable difficulties in the mathe¬ 
matics ; blit shall we, therefore, reject this as a science of no value or 
certainty, and believe no demonstration in Euclid to be true unless 
we could square the circle ? And yet this is every whit as reason¬ 
able as it is. not to acknowledge the truth of the Scripture, unless we 
could explain all the visions in Ezekiel, and the revelations of St. John. 
We must believe nothing and know nothing, if we must disbelieve 
and reject every thing which is liable to difficulties. We must not 
believe that we have a soul, unless we can give an account of all its 
operations: nor that we have a body, unless we can tell all the parts 
and motions, and the whole frame and composition of it. We must 
not believe our senses, till there is nothing relating to sensation but 
what we perfectly understand ; nor that there are‘any objects in the 
world, till we know the exact manner how we perceive them, and 
can solve all objections that may be raised concerning them. And 
if a man can be incredulous to this degree, it cannot be expected 
that he should believe the Scriptures: but till he is come to this 
height of folly and stupidity, if he will be consistent with himself, 
•and true to those principles of reason from which he argues in all 
other cases, he cannot reject the authority of the Scriptures on ac¬ 
count of any difficulties that he finds in them, while the arguments 
by which they are proved to be ol divine authority remain unan¬ 
swered. And all the objections, which can be invented against the 
Suiptmes, cannot seem nearly so absurd to a considering man, as 
the supposition that God should not at all reveal himself to man- 
kind; or that the heathen oracles, or the Korun of Mohammed, 
should be ol divine revelation. 
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Sect. VI.] No just Ground for rejecting the Scriptures. 

Nothing is more frequent, than the charge of superstition and ere- 
dulity, which is brought by modem unbelievers against Christians, 
for giving assent to moral evidence of such force as to amount to a 
moral demonstration. Yet the fact is, that tile charge of credulity 
attaches with unanswerable force to these very rejectors of divine 
revelation. For they admit, that a few illiterate Jews, devoted to 
external circumstances and to a national religion, conquered their 
prejudices, and published an universal religion, which was free from 
the numerous rites and ceremonies of their nation; that they taught 
religious and moral doctrines, surpassing the wisdom of the highest 
heathens, — subdued the power and policy of the Jews and Gentiles, 
— speedily propagated their tenets among many nations, — and con¬ 
quered the pride of learning, without divine assistance. The opposers 
of revelation admit, that many persons united in propagating, a for¬ 
gery, which produced them no advantage; and that not one .of them 
was induced, either by promises or by threats, to betray a plot or to 
disown a testimony which exposed them to inconveniences. A man 
may endure inconveniences lor his country to obtain wealth or power 
for* himself, or in defence of a false religion which he believes to be 
true; but unbelievers cannot point out a single individual who ex¬ 
posed himself to insult, imprisonment, tortures, or death, which pro¬ 
duced none of those convcnit nces. According to the creed winch 
they profess, impostors were attached to virtue, asul voluntarily en¬ 
dured every evil, in order to propagate opinions that were beneficial 
to society, but detrimental to themselves: that bad men reformed 
the religion and maimers of all nations, or that good men attempted 
it by fraud and Imposture. They admit, that a few ignorant fisher¬ 
men were able to make proselytes, in opposition to power and pre¬ 
judice, to eloquence and learning: that crafty men chose for their 
hero a crucified malefactor, and suffered every evil in order to esta¬ 
blish the religion of an impostor, who deluded them by false promises, 
if lie did not rise from the dead. It is much easier to believe the 
facts recorded in the New Testament, than to suppose them false, 
and believe the absurd consequences that must follow from such a 
supposition. It is more credible that God should work a miracle for 
the establishment of a useful system of religion, than that the first 
Christians should act against every principle that is natural to men. 
It is as contrary to nature that men should prefer shame, affliction, 
and death, to esteem, comfort, and life, in support of a falsehood, as 
that the dead should be raised, or ponderous bodies hang unsupported 
in the air. All the mysteries of the Gospel shall be clearly and 
satisfactorily explained, when the unbeliever can show, how these or 
any oilier things could have been accomplished without supernatural 
assistance. I low little credit, then, is due to those pretenders to 
wisdom, who are obliged to admit things more incredible than those 
which they reject or disbelieve ! Though they affect to resemble the 
antient sages "in wisdom and goodness, yet are they inferior to them 
in both these respects. The wisest heathen sages acknowledged 
their own ignorance and the imperfection of their faculties; their 
pretended successors are self-sufficient, and disclaim all assistance. 
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Infidels proved to be more credulous 


Cli. V. 


I he former laboured to discover arguments, for the comfortable hope 
ot a tutuie state; the latter, to erase all apprehensions of it. The 
former paid great deference to things accounted sacred; while the 
latter turn every thing serious into jest and ridicule, and openly ad¬ 
vocate immorality of every kind. The heathen philosophers spared 
even false religion for its political benefits; while the modern unbe¬ 
lievers attack the Gospel, which is not only capable of doino- n,^ 
good, but has also produced the greatest blessings, moral, soc?al and 
political, m every nation that has embraced it. ' ’ 

Lastly, they who will not, by the arguments and proofs already 
exhibited, be convinced of the truth and certainty of the Christian 
religion, and be persuaded to make it the rule and guide of all their 
actions, would not be convinced (so far as to influence their practice 
and reform their lives) by any other evidence whatever, — not even 
though one should rise from the dead, on purpose to endeavour l 
convince them. 

From what has been stated in the preceding pages, it is manifest 
that God has given us all the proofs of the truth ofonr religion that 
the natuie of the thing would bear, or which it were reasonable either 
tor God to give, or men to expect. 

It is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his other mighty works 
must be confessed not to be such ocular demonstrations Sf the truth 
of Ins divine mission to after generations, as they were to those men 
who then lived, and ana, and conversed with him. But since the 
matters of fact are as clearly proved to us, as it is possible for matters 
of Get to be, he that will run the hazard of losing eternal happiness 
and felling into eternal misery, rather than believe the most Jrcd/b/r 
tfong in the world, merely because he does not see it with his eyes 
it is plain he does not believe the thing for want of evidence, b,n bel 
cause it is contrary to some particular vice of his, which makes it his 
interest that it should not be true. Aik! for dro e i , 
might have disbelieved it, though he had seen it himselfi " “ ^ 

And that this is the real cause is most evident from (he Jives -md 

actions of most of those persons, who pretend want of evide, o fo 
the ground of their infidelity. ’ cmUu.cc to be 


rpi • /i . . a waj w to uc 

fections, are fj lt ®^ es tedr'tihey are lovers aud ^dtoiu’heiy ^nnll 

slaves to evil habits and customs; and therefore they are not wiili, 
to chscera the evidence, which would compel then; to bcZve f 
which they cannot believe witli any comfort, so lorn- as h v \ , ’ 

not to part with their beloved vice! Thei/hSiSida Si<m ‘ J 
habitually fixed upon things here below; and therefore t ev w not 
attend to the force of any argument, that would raise thehAF , ; 
to things above. They are Enslaved to the 
sinful enjoyments of earth; and therefore they will not hearken* to 
any reasonable conviction, which would persuade them m, ■- 

S=r«. s«ifc ?t ion S , f<„ ,h C j 

heaven. Ihe love of this present world has blinded their eves • 
therefore they receive not the things oftheSmrif o/YfoJ ■/ } ,/’ 

fodMnm ,„to ti m , „ m , «,% afihZ fifitfiZ 
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reason why men love darkness rather than light is, because their deeds 
are evil. (John iii. 19.) 

So long, therefore, as men continue under the dominion of their 
evil lusts and propensities, they will not be convinced, though the 
evidence of religion were even much stronger than it actually is. It 
is true that many men, who are now conscious and willing to acknow¬ 
ledge that they act contrary to all the reasonable evidence of religion, 
are nevertheless apt to imagine that if its great truths were proved 
to them by some stronger evidence, they should by that means be 
induced to act otherwise. If, however, the true reason why these 
men act thus foolishly is, not because the doctrines of religion are 
not sufficiently proved, but because they themselves are hurried away 
by some unruly passion, it is plain they might continue to act as they 
do, though the evidence of these things were greater than it is. 
They are willing to imagine, that if they had seen our Saviour’s 
miracles they would have embraced his doctrine ; and if their affec¬ 
tions were not set upon this world, they would do the same now. 
But if they love the pleasures of sin now, the case would have been 
the same if they had lived in our Saviour’s time. 

Others there are, who imagine that if a person was sent to them 
from the other world, they would immediately become new creatures. 
But if God should satisfy their unreasonable desires, there is little 
room to doubt, but as they hearkened not unto Moses, neither would 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead. They might be 
terrified at first, but as soon as the fright was over, it is by no means 
impossible that their vicious habits should by degrees prevail over 
them. Some there are in our present age, who pretend to be con¬ 
vinced of the being of spirits by the demonstration of their own senses, 
and yet we do not observe that they are more remarkably eminent 
for exemplary piety than any other good men. 

It is not, therefore, for want of evidence that men disbelieve the 
great truths of religion, but for want of integrity, and of dealing im¬ 
partially with themselves. Wherefore, if they will judge truly of the 
reasonableness of the Christian revelation, it is necessary that they 
become impartially willing to embrace whatever shall appear to be 
agreeable to reason, without interesting their lusts in the judgment: 
and when they have put themselves into this frame of mind, let them 
try if they can any longer reject the evidence of the Gospel: indeed, 
men who are of this good disposition, could not but give their assent 
to the doctrines of Christianity, on account of the intrinsic excellency 
of the things themselves, though the evidence was less than it is: 
nay, were there no other evidence but the bare excellency of the 
truths of religion, yet even in this case it would be most agreeable to 
reason to live according to the rules ..of the Gospel. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as the preceding 
pages have largely and particularly shown, many and certain proofs 
of the truth and divine authority of the Scriptures; even as certain 
as any matter of fact is capable of. And we now exhort men to be¬ 
lieve, — not that which is barely possible and excellent, and proba* 
ble, and of the utmost importance in itself: but that, which they 
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have all the positive evidence, and all the reason in the world to 
oblige them to believe. 

To conclude : — No man of reason can pretend to say, but that 
God may require us to take notice of some things at our peril: to in¬ 
quire into then z, and to consider them thoroughly. And the pretence 
of want of greater evidence will not excuse carelessness or unreason¬ 
able prejudices , when God has vouchsafed to us all that evidence, 
which was either fit for him to grant, or reasonable for men to desire; 
or of which the nature of the thing itself, that was to be proved, was 
capable. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RECAPITULATION OF THE EVIDENCES FOR THE TRUTH AND 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES.—MORAL QUALIFI¬ 
CATION FOR THE STUDY OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

I. Necessity of a Divine Revelation proved, — II. The Genuineness and 
Authenticity of the Scriptures, considered simply as compositions , estab¬ 
lished. — 111. As also their Uncorrupted Preservation . — IV. And their 
Credibility. — V. Proofs that the Scriptures were written by men divinely 
inspired, — VI. The Scriptures a perfect Ride of Faith and Morals . — 
VIL Moral qualifications for the study of the Scriptures , and in what 
order they may be read to the greatest advantage. 

Such are the principal proofs, external and internal, for the genu¬ 
ineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; and 
when the whole are taken together, every rational and candid inquirer 
must be convinced that we have every possible evidence for their truth 
and divine authority, which can be reasonably expected or desired. 

L No .one, who believes that there is a God, and that He is a 
Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can reasonably deny 
that He can, if He thinks, fit, make a revelation of himself and of his 
will to men, in an extraordinary way, different from the discoveries 
made by men themselves, in the mere natural and ordinary use of 
their own powers. And as the works of creation prove that He is 
a being of infinite power and goodness, so we may be assured that 
He who has given us the power of communicating our ideas to each 
other, cannot be at a loss for some proper method, by which to make 
it apparent to his rational creatures, that it is He who speaks to them. 
To admit the existence of a God and to deny Him such a power, is a 
glaring contradiction. 

. Since it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is pomhle for God to 
reveal His Will to mankind, let ns, in the next place, consider, 
which is most probable' and agreeable to the notions we have of 
Him, whether He should or should not make such a revelation# 
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Now, if any credit be due to the general sense of mankind in every 
age, we shall scarcely find one, that believed the existence of a God 
who did not likewise believe, that some kind of communication sub¬ 
sisted between God and man. This was the foundation of all the 
religious rites and ceremonies, which every nation pretended to re¬ 
ceive from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated legislators 
oi antiquity, as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, Lycurgus, and 
otheis, all thought it necessary to profess some intercourse with 
heaven, in order to give the greater sanction to their laws and insti¬ 
tutions, notwithstanding many of them were armed with secular 
power. And, what gave birth and so much importance to the pre¬ 
tended oracles, divinations, and auguries of antient times, was the 
conscious sense entertained by mankind, of their own ignorance, and 
o! their need of a supernatural illumination, as well as the persuasion 
that toe gods had a perpetual intercourse with me o, ami by various 
means gave them intelligence of future things. 

1 he probability and desirableness of a divine revelation further 
appear from this circumstance, that some of the antient philosophers, 
particularly Socrates and Plato (though they did not believe the pre- 
(onciw to revelation made by their priests), yet confessed that they 
stood in need of a divine revelation, to instruct them in matters, which 
wont oi the utmost consequence ; and expressed their strong expect¬ 
ation that such a. revelation would, at some future time, be vouchsafed, 
as should dispel the* cloud oi darkness in which they were involved* 

. ^ die preceding remarks and considerations, we are author¬ 
ed t0 that a divine revelation is not only probable and desir¬ 
able, but also absolutely nccmmij* In 'fact, without such revelation, 

I he history ol past ages has shown, that mere human reason cannot 
attain to any certain knowledge of God or of his will, of happiness, 
or of a future state. Contemplate the most polished nations ofanti- 
qmty; and you will find them plunged in the grossest darkness and 
bailmnsm on these subjects. r JL hough the works of nature sufficiently 
evidence a deity, yet the world made so little use of their reason, 
that they saw not God, where even by the Impressions of himself he 
was easy to be^ found. Ignorance and superstition overspread the 
wot hi; the undents conceived the parts of nature to be animated by 
disbud principles, and, in worshipping diem, lost sight of the Su¬ 
preme Being. I he number of’ deities continually increased; the 
grossest and most sanguinary idolatry prevailed; human sacrifices 
were universal; the vilest obscenities were practised under the name 
ol religion ; and the heathen temples were commonly places of pros- 
btution, from which many of them derived a considerable revenue*, 
All men, indeed, under pain of displeasing the gods, frequented the 
temples, and offered sacrifices: but the priests made it not their 
business to leach them virtue. So long as the people were punctual 
in dieir attendance on the religious ceremonies of their country, the 
priests assured them that the gods were propitious, ami they looked 
no further. It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that religion was 
every whore distinguished from, and preferred to, virtue : and that a 
von. h i 
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contrary course of thinking and acting proved fatal to the in dividual 

who professed it 

If we advert to the doctrines and practices inculcated by the un¬ 
dent philosophers, who professed to teach the knowledge of virtue*, 
we shall find the light of reason enveloped in equal obscurity. There 
was, indeed, a very small number of these, who were comparatively 
wise and good men; who entertained more correct notions oi morality 
and religion, than the rest of mankind : and preserved themselves, to 
a certain degree,.unpolluted from the world. Yet these were never 
able to affect any considerable change in the prevailing principles 
and manners of their respective countrymen; their precepts being 
delivered to their own immediate pupils, and not to the lower orders 
of people, who constitute the great mass of society. Further, the 
moral systems of the philosophers were too refined for the common 
people: about them, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, 
but seem to have considered them as little better than beasts : and 
even those moral truths, which the philosophers were able to prove 
and explain to others with sufficient clearness and plainness, they 
had not sufficient authority to enforce in practice. At the same time, 
they entertained the most imperfect and erroneous notions relative to 
the nature of the Divine, Being, his attributes and worship, and the 
duties 'and obligations of morality. 

Thus, they were ignorant of the true account of the creation of the 
world, of the origin of evil, and of the cause of the depravity and 
misery which actually exist among mankind, and which they ac¬ 
knowledged and deplored. Equally ignorant were they of any 
method, ordained and established by the Almighty, by which a re¬ 
conciliation could be effected between God and man, and divine 
mercy could be exercised without the violation of his attribute of 
justice. They were, moreover, ignorant—at least they taught nothing 
of divine grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue and 
perseverance in it. Their notions of the true nature of happiness 
were dark and confused : and they had dark and imperfect notions of 
the immortality of the soul, and of the certainty of a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments: for, although their poets fancied an elysium 
:and . a hell, and mention .the : appearance of the ghosts of departed 
men, in -a visible form, and as retaining their former shapes in the 
shades below, yet these were regarded rather as well-contrived re¬ 
straints for the vulgar, than as articles of their own belief. Conse¬ 
quently, they had no perfect scheme of moral rules for piety and good 
manners: indeed they were grossly ignorant of moral duties. Thus 
we find several sects esteeming revenge not only lawful but praise¬ 
worthy ; self-murder^ as a proof of a noble mind ; and the love of ap¬ 
plause, as the greatest incentive to the practice of virtue: at the same 
time they countenanced, both by arguments and example, the most 
flagitious practices. Destitute of proper authority to enforce the 
virtues and duties which they did recommend, they had no motives 
powerful enough to over-rule strong temptations and corrupt inclin¬ 
ations : their own example, instead of recommending their precepts, 
tended to counteract them, for it was generally, even in the very 
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best of them, in direct opposition to their doctrines: and the de¬ 
testable vices to which many of them were addicted, entirely de¬ 
stroyed the efficacy of what they taught. 

Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present age, we 
learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators and travellers, that 
they are enveloped in the grossest ignorance and idolatry; and that 
their religious worship, doctrines, and practices are equally corrupt: 
yet they also possess the same light of reason which the antient hea¬ 
thens enjoyed. The consideration of all which facts shows, that a di¬ 
vine revelation is not only possible and probable, but also absolutely 
necessary to recover mankind out of their universal corruption and de¬ 
generacy, and to make known to them the proper object of their belief 
and worship, as well as their present duties and future expectations. 1 

But notwithstanding this mass of evidence, — especially the con¬ 
fessions made by the most distinguished antient philosophers, of 
their need of a revelation, — it has been contended by the opposers 
of revelation in modern times, that the book of creation or of nature 
is the only word of God; that philosophy and right reason are fully 
sufficient to instruct and preserve men in their duty; and, conse¬ 
quently, that no divine revelation is necessary. But it is certain that 
this book of nature is so far from being universally intelligible or 
convincing, that, though the existence of a God may be known from 
it, yet very few of the human race have learned even the principles 
of deism from it. In every age, where the Scriptures have been un¬ 
known, almost all men (as we have shown in the preceding pages) 
have been gross idolaters. How inadequate, indeed, ■this boasted 
book of nature is, for the purposes of universal instruction, is evident 
from the fact, that it requires translators, expositors,'mod preachers, 
as well as the Bible; but the bulk of mankind' have neither time, 
money, nor inclination, to become astronomers themselves, nor- to 
attend on the lectures of astronomers, supposing them to become 
preachers. The book of nature is an excellent book, but there are 
few indeed who understand it, while, the Bible instructs the peasant 
as well as the philosopher in moral and theological knowledge; and 
the contradictory and discordant speculations of the enemies of divine 
revelation 2 both in religion and morals, only -prove that such a 
revelation (if it had not already been given) is as absolutely necessary 
now as ever it was. 

1L Such a revelation the Scriptures profess .to be; but, are we 
certain, — considering them simply as writings professing to be the 
productions of certain men, —• that they are genuine , that is, actually 
written by the persons to whom the different books are described, and 
whose names they bear, and authentic , that is, that they relate mat¬ 
ters of fact as they really happened ? The result of our investigation 
of these important questions is sufficient to satisfy the. mind of every 
reasonable and candid inquirer. 


i The details of evidence, on which the foregoing conclusions arc formed, arc given in 
Chap. 1. pp. 1,—21. supra. 
e See pp. 21—SO. supra. 
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No nation, indeed, in the world, can be more certain of the ge¬ 
nuineness and authenticity of any of their public acts and records, 
which have been preserved with the utmost care, than we are of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the writings, called the Scriptures, 
which are now in our hands. For, in the frst place, the manner in 
which they have been transmitted to us, resembles that in which other 
genuine books and true histories have been conveyed down to poste¬ 
rity, and the most acute adversaries of the Scriptures have never been 
able to invalidate or to disprove the fact of their being so transmitted 
to us . 1 Secondly , the language and style of writing, both in the Old 
and New Testaments, are such as prove them to have been composed 
at the time and by the persons to whom they are ascribed, and, con¬ 
sequently, that they are both genuine and authentic . 2 Thirdly , such 
a multitude of minutely particular circumstances of time, place, per¬ 
sons, &c. is mentioned in the books of the Old and New Testaments 
as affords a clear and unquestionable proof of their genuineness and 
authenticity. . No. forged or false accounts of things superabound 
thus in peculiarities: in fact, no forger would mention so great a 
number of particulars, since this would be to put into his reader’s 
hands so many criteria by which to detect him; nor could any forger 
or relate? of falsehoods produce such minute details. It is* easy to 
conceive how faithful records, kept from time to time by persons 
concerned, in the transactions, should contain such minute particulars 
of time, place, persons, &c. But it would be a work of the highest 
invention, and greatest stretch of genius, to raise from nothing such 
numberless particulars as are almost every where to be met with in 
the books of the Old and New Testament,* — particulars, the false¬ 
hood of which would, most assuredly have been detected by the per¬ 
sons most interested in detecting them if they had been forged, but 
whose acquiescence with them, as well as their obedience to the in- 
junctions contained in these books, are conclusive evidence in favour 
of.their'genuineness and authenticity, abundantly sufficient to con¬ 
vince every candid inquirer . 3 Fourthly , the moral impossibility of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments being forgeries is an ad¬ 
ditional evidence of their genuineness and authenticity : for it is im¬ 
possible to establish forged writings as authentic, in any place where 
there are persons strongly inclined and well qualified to detect the 
fraud. If the booh of the Old Testament .be forgeries, they must 
have been invented either by Gentiles, by Jews, or by Christians. 
±iy the Gentiles they could not have been invented, because thev 
were alike ignorant of the history and sacred rites of the Hebrews', 
who most unquestionably would never have given their approbation 
writings invented by them. It is equally certain that they are not 
the fabrications of the Jews, because they contain various^difficult 

fo r^N^ 
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precepts and laws, and also relate all the idolatries and crimes of 
that people, and the very severe punishments inflicted on them by 
God. Now all these discreditable facts would not be comprised in 
those books if they had been invented by the Jews. And the 
Christians could not have forged the books of the Old Testament, 
because these were extant long before the Christian name had any 
existence. 1 Equally impossible is it, that the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament could have been forged; for the Jews were the most violent 
enemies of Christianity: they put its founder to death; and both 
Jews and Gentiles persecuted his disciples with implacable fury; 
and they were anxious to stifle the new religion in its birth. If the 
writings of the New Testament had been forged, would not the 
Jews have detected the imposture ? Is there a single instance on 
record, where a few individuals have imposed a history upon the 
world against the testimony of a whole nation ? Would the inha¬ 
bitants of Palestine have received the Gospels, if they had not had 
sufficient evidence that Jesus Christ really appeared among them, 
and performed the miracles ascribed to him ? Or would the churches 
at Rome or at Corinth have acknowledged the epistles addressed to 
them as the genuine works of Paul, if he had never preached among 
them ? Or, supposing any impostor to have attempted the invention 
and distribution of writings under his name, or the names of the 
other apostles, is it possible that they could have been received 
without contradiction in all the Christian communities of the three 
several quarters of the globe ? We might as well attempt to prove 
that the history of the reformation is the invention of historians, and 
that no revolution happened in Great Britain during the seventeenth 
century, or in France during the eighteenth century, and the first 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century. 2 

III. But, have the books of the Old and New Testament been 
transmitted to us entire and uncorrupted? We answer in the affirm¬ 
ative, and upon evidence the most satisfactory that can possibly be 
required. For, if they had been corrupted, such corruptions must 
have been introduced either by Christians or by Jews. 

1. With regard to the Old Testament ,the silence of the Jews (who 
would not fail to have noticed the attempt if it had been made) is a 
clear proof that it was never corrupted by the Christians. And if the 
Jews had either mutilated or corrupted these writings, they would 
have expunged whatever militated against the character or honour 
of their nation : but the silence of the prophets before the time of 
Christ, as well as of Christ and his apostles, fully proves that no 
obliteration or corruption had then been attempted. The constant 
readiim of their sacred books in public and in private, (which were 
at once the rule of their faith and of their political constitution,) and 
the numerous copies both of the original as well as of the Septuagint 
version, together with the numerous sects and parties into which the 
Jews were divided after their canon was closed, and the reverence of 
every party lor their law, all concur to rcndoi any attempt at falsi— 
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ficaton improbable and impossible before the time of Christ; and 
and after that event, the same books being in the hands of the Chris¬ 
tians, these would instantly have detected the malice and frauds of 
me Jews, it they endeavoured to accomplish such a design. 1 

H q ua % satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity and incor- 
rup ness of the New Testament, in any thing materii For the 

“ ° f j tS SGVera • b ° 0ks are P recise] y the same now, as they were 
in the two first centuries ; to which fact we may add, that the multi¬ 
plication of copies, which were read both in public and in private 
the reverence of the Christians for these writings, the silence of their 
acutest enemies who would most assuredly have charged them with 

lcrin Z P thad bGen TOade ’ alKl the k^ement the manu- 
scr pts and versions extant, are all so many proofs of the integrity 

and incorruptness of the New Testament; Which are further attested 

witin e n!orSS7 Ith f ° f “’I * he q ?° tad0ns from i£ wIlich occur*»» the 
& ° ns tians fiom the earliest a^e to the present times 2 If 

t Z^ C SS, ^ r re6 “> *> “ Ih 'oiS'Ncw 

thi bool % / ? TV n0W ant: but an examination in detail of 
ttiose books (which does not admit of abridgment) lias shown that 

n0 IV° f Nni f ""'"‘I 6 7 canollical books of Scripture have been lost. 

wri^S&^? I 7 nf, tbe ^T idence for the of «S.c 

Place tbev wir. k the ° d and New Testaments. For, in th efirst 
time and nWe fi 0 “"V T nb f’ and lived at such a distance of 
which thei^if r, Tf ^ that ’ if tbe y 1,ad beea impostors, 
iStolb£ve been U T n T* H f gnty ’ and “impartiality prove them 
Sve andTo /n" 0 T Id have heen impracticable for them to con- 
neither would , 7 °” TVp 1 ' 7 Witbout bein S detected. And as they 

T e woHd • so ihc y «o? 

proves that the writ!r-^fr rt* 8 ’ ^T' 7 pa S e ’ indced > of these books 
ecte which fw 1 ofthem had a perfect knowledge of the sub- 

rigidly tried, ^sne^-Tm^cSd bVt£7f 

have detected fraud n hU V c 1,,stomns > and wb « could easily 

”“<■ of great «»<— 
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commemoration of fictitious events . 1 To this consideration we may 
add, that the wonderful establishment and propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity, Is a most convincing proof of the entire credibility of the New 
Testament, and of the religion which it establishes; which was spread 
far and wide, by the force of truth that accompanied the pleaching 
of the Gospel, and which has continued to spread, even to the pre¬ 
sent time, notwithstanding all the persecutions and oppositions which 
It has experienced from its numerous, powerful, and most bitter ene¬ 
mies . 2 Nothing, indeed, but the plainest matter of fact could induce 
so many thousands of prejudiced and persecuted Jews, to embiaee 
the humiliating and self-denying doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, 
which they held in such detestation and abhorrence. Nor could 
any thing but the clearest evidence, arising from undoubted truth, 
make multitudes of lawless and luxurious heathens, receive, follow, 
and transmit to posterity, the doctrine and writings of the apostles; 
especially at a time when the vanity of their pretensions to miracles, 
and to the gift of tongues, could be so easily discovered,^ if. they had 
been impostors; — at a time when the profession of Christianity ex¬ 
posed persons of all ranks and ages to the greatest contempt and to 
the most imminent danger. Further, an additional testimony is fur¬ 
nished to the credibility, truth, and genuineness of the fecriptuies, by 
their agreement with profane history, both natural and civiland by 
the existence of various coins, medals, and ^ antient marbles , winch 
attest the reality and truth of many of the facts therein recorded: m 
short, no history in the world is confirmed by such various and con¬ 
current testimonies as that related in the Bible. , . 

V. Moreover, that the Scriptures are not merely mtitled to be 
received as credible, but also as containing, the., revealed will of God, 
— in other words that they are divinely Inspired,—we have evidence 
of various kinds, amounting to moral demonstration, I<or their sacred 
origin Is evinced by the most illustrious attestations, viz. miracles and 
prophecy, which carry with them the most manifest proofs of admne 
Interposition: and which It cannot reasonably^ supposed that the 
Almighty would ever give, or permit to be given, to an impos rue. 
The miracles were Instantaneously and publicly performed before 
multitudes, both friendly and hostile to the persons by whom they 
were wrought; they were sensible and easy to be observed. Memo¬ 
rials were Instituted at the time many of them were performed, which 
continue to be observed to the present time;—a manifest proof this, 
of the reality of those miracles, which the bitterest enemies of the 
Gospel, who witnessed them, could never gainsay or^ deny, though 
they vainly attempted to evade them . 5 The prophecies, also, were 
delivered during a long succession of ages by persons who lived at 

1 See pp. ms —lire M*>, MS. supra, tor the Old Testament, and |>p. 133—14-1. M6, 
147. for the New Testament, 

l ^‘cim^riT'soct It. § 1. 152-178. for the Old Testament, and §2. 

pp. 178—204. for ihe New Testament. 

i See Chap. HI. Sect. IL $ 3. pp. 30 j—17. 

5 See Chap. IV. Sect II. pp. CWI-U98. supra. 
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different and distant times; they were so numerous, so particular 
both with respect to nations and individuals, so opposite and appa¬ 
rently so irreconcileable, that no human wisdom could have de¬ 
vised them, no human power could accomplish them. Many of 
the predictions, which are found in the Old Testament, foretold 
unexpected changes in the distribution of earthly power. And whe¬ 
ther they announced the fall of flourishing cities, or the ruin of 
mighty empires, the event has minutely corresponded with the pre¬ 
diction. To mention a few instances: — Nineveh is so completely 
destroyed, that its site is not and cannot be known; — Babylon is 
made “ a desolation for ever, a possession for the bittern, and pools 
of water: ” Tyre, all voyagers and travellers concur in stating, is 
become “ like the top of a rock, a place for Ashers to spread their 
nets upon ; 99 —and Egypt is a a base kingdom, the basest of the king¬ 
doms, and still tributary, and subject to strangers. But the great 
object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the redemption of 
mankind. This, as soon as Adam’s fall had made it necessary, the 
mercy of God was pleased to foretell ^ And, as the time for its ac¬ 
complishment drew near, the predictions concerning it gradually 
became so clear, that almost every circumstance in the life and cha- 
' racter ofdle most extraordinary personage that ever appeared among 
men ,was most distinctly foretold. The connexion of the predictions 
belonging to the Messiah, with those which are confined to the Jewish 
people, give additional force to the argument from prophecy ; afford¬ 
ing a strong proof of the intimate union which subsists between the 
two dispensations of Moses and of Jesus Christ, and equally pre¬ 
cluding the artful pretensions of human imposture, and the darino- 
opposition of human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely 
constituted, that the passion and prejudices of the Jews, instead of 
frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person whom they regarded, 
e suffering and crucified Saviour, who had been promised. It is 
wort y o remark, that most of these predictions were delivered nearly, 
and some of them more than three thousand years ago. Any one of 
them is sufficient to indicate a prescience more than human : but the 
collective force of all taken together is such, that nothing more can 
be necessary to prove the interposition of omniscience, thSn the esta¬ 
blishment of their authenticity ; and this, even at so remote a period 
as the present, we have already seen, is placed beyond all doubt . 1 

Besides these externa] attestations, the Scriptures have the’most 
excellent internal characters of truth and goodness (which prove their 
divine origin and inspiration) in the sublimity,, excellence; and sane¬ 
ly of the doctnnes and moral precepts which they deliver, and their 

admirable adaptation to the actual state and wants of mankind 2 •_ 

m the harmony and connection that subsist between all the parts of 
which they consist ; — m their wonderful preservation, notwit h- 

■res; 

3 See Chap. Y. Sect. II. pp.437-439. supn. 
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standing all the attempts which were made Dy tneir enemies to ae- 

stroy them 1 ;—and finally, in their admirable tendency (which is 
demonstrated by its effects wherever the Scriptures are cordially and 
sincerely believed) to promote the glory of God and the good of 
mankind, and the cause ot virtue and righteousness in the woild, and 
to prepare men by a life of faith and holy obedience upon earth for 
the eternal enjoyment of God in heaven. 2 To which we may add 
the infinite superiority, in every respect, of the Christian revelation 
over every other religion which has ever been in the world. 

Upon the whole, we have such a number of evidences of the truth 
of the Scriptures as no man can resist, who duly and impartially con¬ 
siders them: and it is to the wilful ignorance of those evidences thai 
we are to ascribe that infidelity which at present exists in diffeien 

parts of the world. . , . , . . 

VI. “ The Scripture,” as a late eminent prelate * has justly re¬ 
marked, “ is not a plan of Christianity finished with minute accuracy, 
to instruct men as in something altogether new, or to excite ^ a vain 
admiration and applause; but it is somewhat unspeakably nobler and 
more extensive, comprehending in the grandest and most magnificent 
order, along with every essential of that plan, the various dispens¬ 
ations of God to mankind, from the formation of this earth to the 
consummation of all things.” “ Other books may afford us much 
entertainment and much instruction, may gratify our curiosity, may 
deli'dit our imagination, may improve our understandings, may calm 
our passions, may exalt our sentiments, may even improve our hearts. 
But they have not, they cannot have, that authority in what they 
affirm, in what they require, in what they promise and threaten, 
which the Scriptures have, There is a peculiar weight and energy 
in them which is not to be found in any other writings. I heir de- 
mmciatious are more awful, their convictions stronger, their consola¬ 
tions more powerful, their counsels more authentic, their warnings 
more alarming, their expostulations more penetrating, [here me 
passages in them throughout so sublime, so pathetic, full of such 
energy and force upon the heart and conscience, yet without the 
leastippearance of labour and study for that purpose ; indeed, the 
design of the whole is so noble, so well suited to the sad condition 
of human kind ; the morals have in them such purity and dignity; 
the doctrines, so many of them above reason, yet so perfectly recon- 
cHeable with it; the expression is so majestic, yet amil.ansed with 
such easy simplicity, that, the more we read and study these wu ags, 
with mmn dispositions and judicious attention, the more we shall see 
m ihe f e hand of God in them.” Thus are the Scriptures the 
‘oulv rule of our faith and standard of our lives; and thus do they 
pohit out to us the only way bv which to attain^ soli_c^comfort, gee 
innnincss. “ But that which stamps upon them the hignest 
value, that which renders them, strictly sp eaking, mcstimaUe , and 

~~ ””” i" Sou Chap. V. Sect. HI. pp, 439, <140. supra. 

•1 See Chap. V. Sect. IV. pp. 440-4S3. supra, 
n Hue Chap. V. Sect. V. pp. 404—472. »;»_«• 

*i Archbishop Seeker, Works, vol. in. pp. >» >• 
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distinguishes them from all other books in the world, is this, that 
they, and they only, contain the words of eternal life . 1 In this re¬ 
spect every other book, even the noblest compositions of man, must 
fail; they cannot give us that which we most want, and what is of 
infinitely more importance to us than all other things put together, 

■—ETERNAL LIEE. 

- <c This we must look for no where but in Scripture. It is there, 
and there only, that we are informed, from authority, of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, of a general resurrection from the dead, of a future 
judgment, of a state of eternal happiness to the good, and of eternal 
misery to the bad. It is there we are made acquainted with the fall 
of our first parents from a state of innocence and happiness; with 
the guilt, corruption, and misery which this sad event brought on all 
their posterity; which, together with their own personal and volun¬ 
tary transgressions, rendered them obnoxious to God's severest pu¬ 
nishments. But to our inexpressible comfort, we are further told 
in this divine book, that God is full of mercy, compassion, and good¬ 
ness ; that he is not extreme to mark what is done amiss; that he 
wilieth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from 
his wickedness and save his soul alive. In pity, therefore, to mankind, 
he was pleased to adopt a measure, which should at once satisfy 
his justice, show his extreme abhorrence of sin, make a sufficient 
atonement for the sins of the whole world, and release all, who ac¬ 
cepted the terms proposed to them, from the punishment they had 
deserved. This was nothing less than the death of his Son Jesus 
Christ, whom he sent into the world to take our nature upon him, 
to teach us a most holy, pure, and benevolent religion, to reform us 
both by. his precept and example; and, lastly, to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justification. By him and his evangelists 
and apostles we are assured, that if we sincerely repent of our sins, 
and firmly believe in him and his Gospel, we shall, for the sake of 
his sufferings and his righteousness, have all our transgressions for¬ 
given and blotted out;—shall be justified, that is, considered as 
innocent iii the sight of God; — shall have the assistance of his Holy 
Spirit for our future conduct; — and, if we persevere to the end in 
a uniform (though from the infirmity of our nature, imperfect) obe¬ 
dience to all the laws of Christ, we shall, through his merits, be re¬ 
warded with everlasting glory in the life to come." 2 Jims do the 
Holy Scriptures contain cc all things necessary to salvation; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation." 1 * 3 


1 John vi. 68. 

Bishop Portcus, Lectures on St. Matthew, vol. i . pp. 18. 21. 

3 Article vi. of the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland. The sufficiency of 
Scripture is ably illustrated by Bishop Tomline (Elements of Christian Theology, vol IL 
pp. 190—196.); by Bishop Vanmildcrt (Bamplon Lcct. pp. 61—76.), by Dr. Edwards' 
in his “ Discourse concerning the authority, style, and perfection of the books of the Old 
and New Testament,” vol. iii. pp. 1—44., and most elaborately by Archbishop Til lot son 
in his « Rule of Faith,” especially part iv, sect, ii. To these works the student is re¬ 
ferred, who is desirous of iim-stigating this important topic. 
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VII. Such then being the utility, excellence, and perfection of the 
Holy Scriptures, since they are not merely the best guide we can 
consult, but the only one that can make us wise unto salvation. It 
becomes the indispensable duty of all carefully and constantly to 
peruse these sacred oracles, that through them they may become 
cc perfect, thoroughly furnished to every good work.” 1 * * This, indeed, 
is not only agreeable to the divine command % and to the design of 
the Scriptures, but is further commended to us by the practice of 
the church in antient a , and in modem times, and by the gracious 
promise made by Him who cannot lie, to all true believers, that 
fi< they shall all be taught of God,” 4 What time is to be appro¬ 
priated for this purpose, must ever depend upon the circumstances 
of the individual. It is obvious that some time ought daily to be 
devoted to this important study, and that it should be undertaken 
with devout simplicity and humility; prosecuted with diligence and 
attention 5 ; accompanied by prayer for the divine aid and teaching 6 ; 
together with a sincere desire to know and perform the will of God, 
and laying aside all prejudice, to follow the Scriptures wherever 
conviction may lead our minds. For it is indubitable, that persons 
of piety, *®ho are anxiously desirous of the knowledge of divine truths 
are aided by the Spirit of God in searckmg out the meaning of Scrip - 
//or, particularly in such subjects as have an especial reference to 
faith and religious practice . 7 

In order, however, to study the Scriptures aright, it should be 
recollected that they are not to be contemplated as one entire book 
or treatise. The knowledge of divine truth is, indeed, perfectly 
distinct from human science, in that it emanates immediately from 


1 2 Tim. i»i. 17. 4 &EA. 11 .cn the Sciuptukks, John v. 39. 

3 Psal, cxix. 24. Act&xvii. 11. 2 Tim. ill. 15. l^sal. i. 2, 

* I mu liv. IS. Jer.xxxi, 31, John vi. 45. Hob. viii. 11. and John xvi. 13. Tube xi, 13. 
Kph, i. 17. u The .Revelation of the Holy Ghost inspireth the true meaning of the Serip- 
tun? to us: in truth, we cannot without it attain true saving knowledge. 1 * Second Homily 
of the Scripture. Quo etsam spiritu scriptural facta,? sunt, ’co spiritu legi desiderant, 
ipso ctiatn intelligeiuhe sunt. Nunquum ingredieris in sensum Pauli, donee usu bon® 
inlentioni; in Iectioue ejus, et studio assidua? meditationis, spiritum ejus imbiberis. Nun- 
quam iutelliges David, donee ipsa, experientia ipsos Psalmorum affectus lndueris. Sicque 
do reliqwis.” *SV, Ifenitird, Episl. tut. Frntrcs Moolis Dei. 

J» “ Without attention,” says a, pious but neglected writer of the seventeenth century, 
u all hooks are alike, and all equally insignificant: for he that adverts not to the sense of 
what he reads, the wisest discourses signify no more* to him, than the most exquisite music 
does to a man perfectly deaf. The letters and syllables of the Bible are no more sacred 
than those of another hook : it is the sense and meaning only that is divinely inspired : and 
he that considers only the funner, may as well entertain himself with the spelling-book.*’ 

Lively Oracles, sect, viii. §25* 

f> “■ Though the natural man may well enough apprehend the letter and grammatical 
sense of the word, yet, its power ami energy,—that insinuative, persuasive force whereby it 
works upon our hearts,—is peculiar to the Spirit: and therefore, without his aids, the Scrip¬ 
ture, while it lies open before our eyes, may still Ik? as a book that is sealed (Isa. Xtfeix. 11.), 
and be as ineffective as if the characters were illegible.” Ibid. sect. viii. § 24. 

7 Non eat duhitandum, virus plus et veritatis dioincc. cupidos adjuvari a Spiritu Dei in 
svrutando Scripturre sennit, in iis quidem rebus qua: prop rift ad fidem et mores pertinent, 
— Eruesti Iustitutio Interpret is Novi Testamenti, p. Lipsia*, 1792.—Though 

the truth of God receives not testimony from men, it, is pleasing to observe it thus 
expressly recognised by men of such intellectual greatness as John Augustus Ernest!; 
who is admitted to have been one of the most erudite ami elegant scholars of modem 
(iennanv. 
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the fountain of infinite wisdom. Yet has it this in common with 
uman science, that it is made by its heavenly author to flow through 
the channel of human instruction. While therefore we receive it not 
as the word of men, hut as it is in truth the Word of God (1 Thess ii 
} 3 f w , e raust nevertheless examine it as it is delivered to us, dollied 
in the language of men, and subject to the general rules of human 
composition. The deference due to it as a divine production does 
not interfere with this province of human learning; it only exacts 
submission with respect to the subject-matter of the revelation, to 
which the critical investigation is entirely subordinate.” 1 

But besides the paramount importance of the contents of the IIolv 
Scriptures, a further motive to the diligent study of them prose ts 
itself, m the facilities that are offered to us for this purpose by the 
numeious publications on the criticism and interpretation of the Bible 
which have appeared at different times, and whose most valuable me- 
cepts i is the design of the present work to concentrate. In £ 
a willingness to know and to do the will of God imnlies a l i ‘ 
ness to resort to all necessary helps for adva^STthe ft* 
and for security against error.” * The value of such helps was never 
questioned, except by those who chose to despise wlmt thov dhl' 

' “fy r i****>* vaiSii, 1 ”„“,™‘ 

Wbil. t? Dg 86 that - IS excellent > they have tlflir provhme 

humm 

f r„! 

those book, tm which « L ,“S' 0 “ P"“ e 

quently, are best adapted'to the canacitv afihl , ^ 5 , and > conse “ 

to proceed gradually from the OT eL \ ^ i 16 milld >* and afterwards 
ficnlt, and ^Sy ,72dd,ZZ f m <«- 

argument; from the New Testament to the'Sr^l f* 0 * , parullel 
pier books to such as are more abstmse ’ < “ d ^ 41,0 sim ~ 

attas'gi™ God lo f <'%*«- 

ot the Scripture,, it is necessary’that they be stiS' 1 " 7 r S“ Ii "S 

the historical order of time. This mod* J . according to 

once help both the imo^ry aiXlm 

to us those connexions and \ 1 Wlli a,so discover 

discernible. Many chapters and books of s '- t 316 otherwise im¬ 
proper place, according to the order of time^whlr? -f 6 Ollt . of t!leir 
proper chronological order in the course of n ^ c w 1 / put in their 
fleet not a littl e fight ^ each other ° nr Wad “6 W0llId «>■ 

2 Sid 0 ^)'^ a i nmi Ti rt ' S ® an, Pl 01 l Lectures, p. 22 . ~ 

for a right «***. 
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Thus, in the book of Genesis, with which the Bible commences, 
we have a continued history from the creation of the world down to 
the death of the patriarch Joseph. Next to that, in order of time, 
lies the narrative contained in the book of Job, (if, indeed, it be not 
the first written book,) in which we meet with several vestiges of the 
patriarchal theology, as recorded in Genesis, but with no references 
to any of the succeeding parts of the sacred history.. Then comes 
the book of Exodus, which gives an account of the deliverance of the 
Jews from their Egyptian bondage, and the erection of the taber¬ 
nacle for the service of God ; from which tabernacle He gave those 
ordinances for his service, which are related in the book of Leviticus. 
After these ordinances had been issued, the Israelites performed 
those journeyings of which we have an account, together with the 
incidents that befel them in each, in the book of Numbers. When 
their wanderings in the Desert of Arabia were drawn to a close, 
Moses, shortly before his departure, recapitulated and explained the 
preceding laws and ordinances to them, as recorded in the book of 
Deuteronomy. The settlement of the Israelites in the land of Ca¬ 
naan, and the coincident circumstances, under the command of Joshua 
the successor of Moses, are narrated in the book which bears his 
name; and of their succeeding history we have an account in the 
book of Judges. But the history contained in the two books of Sa¬ 
muel, of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, is so interwoven, that it 
requires very considerable attention to develope it: ancl ? unless me 
different synchronisms be carefully attended to, and the several 
psalms and prophecies, previously to the Babylonish captivity, be 
also interwoven in the order of time, it will be extremely difficult 
(not to say impracticable) critically to understand the sacred history. 
After the captivity, the affairs of the Jews are continued by; Ezra, 
Esther, and Nehemiah, in whose narratives the predictions of Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi (by whom the canon was closed), ought 
m like manner to be interwoven, together with such of the psalms 
as manifestly appear, from internal evidences, to have been composed 

subsequently to the captivity. 1 

In the New Testament, the four evangelists have given us, in so 
many memoirs, an historical relation of the life and actions of Jesus 
Christ, which is the same in substance, hut different in many par¬ 
ticulars. Now, if their several narratives be digested and arranged 
into one, in the order of time, this would throw much light upon 
various passages, which in a detached state appear difficult to be 
understood. 2 The book of the Acts of the Apostles also gives us a 
short history of the church, from Christ’s ascension, together with 

i Tn the fourth volume of this work the prophetical books are arranged in order of time. 

t0 7?’;“;. aLunt oV the various Harmonies of the Four Gospels, see the Appendix to 
Vol. II. pp- 113—122. 
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the propagation of the Gospel by the apostles, and especially of the 
sufferings and labours of Peter and Paul. The insertion of the 
different apostolical epistles according to the several times and sea¬ 
sons when they were written (so far at least as we can collect them 
from attending circumstances), would further be of great use, to 
enable us the better to understand them. 1 The book of the Reve¬ 
lation of Saint John, which closes the canon of Scripture, gives a 
prophetical history of the church to the end of the world; and, of 
course, must be :: studied by itself 

66 1 can speak it from experience,” says the celebrated Erasmus 2 , 
66 that there is little benefit to be derived from the Scriptures, if 
they be read cursorily or carelessly: but if a man exercise himself 
therein constantly and conscientiously, he shall find such an efficacy 

in them as is not to be found in any other book whatsoever.”__ 

« The genuine philosophy of Christ,” says the same eminent scholar 
and critic, a cannot be derived from any source so successfully, as 
from the books of the Gospels and the Apostolic Epistles; in which 
if a iiianphilosopliise with a pious spirit, praying rather than arguing, 
he wall find that there is nothing conducive to the happiness of man, 
and the performance of any duty of human life, which is not, in 
some of these writings,-laid down, discussed, and determined, in a 
complete and satisfactory manner.” 3 


Cradock’s Apostolical History, Benson’s History of the first planting of Christianity 
Life of the Apostle Paul, and especially the Rev. Geo. Townsend’s New 

the Appe"nd^ to S Voi n H Tj'k ? Chron °*<>S ical 9 n J er ’ &c. (for a notice of which sec 
me Appendix to Vol. II. p. IIS.) may here be noticed as particularly useful holm for 
studying the apostolic epistles in the order of time. y 1 1 

2 Praef, in Paraphr. in Luc. 

p . uran V llam Christi philosophiam non aliunde felicius hauriri, ouam ex 
evangelicis libns., quam ex apostolicis literis: in quibus si nuis pie nliilusnnliohir 

SmCSr?*’ ” ihil ^ inTCniCt ’ hominis felicitate™, nihil ,mod ad 

11am hujus vitae functionem pertineat, quod in his non sit tradition, discussum Jt 
lutum. Ekasmds, cited in Dr. Knox’s Christian Philosophy, p. 205. 2d edit. ’ ° 
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ON THE BOOKS COMMONLY TERMED THE APOCRYPHA. 


SECTION. I. 

ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS ATTACHED TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

[.Referred to in p. 46. of this Volume .] 

Derivation of the term Apocrypha.—Reasons why the Apocryphal Books 
were rejected from the Canon o/^ Scripture.— I* They possess no authority 
whatever, to procure their admission into the Sacred Canon. —II. They 
were not admitted into the Canon of Scripture during the first four cen¬ 
turies of the Christian Church.—III. They contain many things, which 
are fabulous, and contrary to the Canonical Scriptures, both in facts, 
doctrines, and moral practice, —IV. They contradict all other profane 
historians. 

Besides the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which are universally- 
acknowledged to be genuine and inspired writings, both by the Jewish 
and Christian churches, there are several other writings, partly historical, 
partly ethical, and partly poetical, which are usually printed at the end of 
the Old Testament in the larger editions of the English Bible, under 
the appellation of the “ Apocrypha,” —that is, books not admitted into 
the sacred canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged to 
be divine. The word Apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is either derived 
from the words clto ti;; xpvrmjs, because the books in question weie re¬ 
moved from the crypt, chest, ark, or other receptacle in which the sacred 
books were deposited, whose authority was never doubted; or more pro¬ 
bably, from the verb to hide or conceal, because they weie con¬ 

cealed from the generality of readers, their authority not being recognised 
by the church, and because they are books which are destitute of proper 
testimonials, their original being obscure, their author* unknown, and their 
character either heretical or suspected. 1 The advocates of the church 
of Rome, indeed, affirm that even these are divinely inspired; but it is 
easy to account for this assertion: these apocryphal writings serve to 
countenance some of the corrupt practices of that church. 

The Protestant churches not only account those books to be apocryphal, 
and merely human compositions, which are esteemed such by the church 
of Rome, as the prayer of Manasseh, the third and fourth books of Esdras, 
the addition at the end of Job, and the hundred and fifty-first psalm ;• 
but also the books of Tobit, Judith, the additions to the book Df Esther, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch the prophet, with the epistle of Jeremiah, 
the Song of the Three Children, the story of Susanna, the story of Bel 


i Augustin, contra Faustum, lib. xi. c. 2. Be Civitate Dei, lib. xv. c. 23. § 4, The 
passages are given at length in Dr. Lardner’s Works, vol. v. p. 90. Svo.; vol. iu 
1 ). 581. 4to. 
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and the Dragon, and the first and second books of Maccabees. The books 
here enumerated are unanimously rejected by Protestants for the follow¬ 
ing reasons; 

L They possess no authority whatever, either external or in¬ 
ternal, TO PROCURE THEIR ADMISSION INTO THE SACRED CANON. 

3« Not one of them is extant in Hebrew, 

With the exception of the fourth book of Esdras, which is only extant in Latin thov 
are all written in the Greek language, and for the most part by Alexandrian Jowl ’ Y 

% They were written subsequently to the cessation of the prophetic spirit» 

though before the promulgation of the Gospel 1 F 1 1 

In the prophecy of Malachi (iv. 4—6.) it is intimated that after him no prophet should 
arise, until John the Baptist, the harbinger of the Messiah/should appear in the spirit and 

SJ" 7 ei T ? f E *f h 5 t nd tl f V nanlrn0usly a S ree that the prophetic spirit ceased with 
Malachi,. The author of the book of Wisdom pretends that it was written by Solomon — 
a pretensmn not only manifestly false, but which also proves that book not (o have bem 
inspned. Tor in the first place, the author, whoever he was, cites many passages from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, who did not prophesy till many ages after the time of SnTnmnn ? ? 
consequently the book could not have been written by him - ai^d ^ndlv ^ * *" d 

the Israelites (Wisd. ix. 7,8. xv. 11.) as being in subje cLTto tbfr 

they enj0yed great and P ros P°rity during 5 the 

3. Not one of the miters, in direct terms, advances any claim to inspiration. 

Oil the contrary, so far are the authors of the anocrvnlml , 

inspiration, that some of them soy what amounts to an acbiowkdemenfthaUhff ° Wn 
inspired. Thus in the prologue to the book of Ecclesiastic,« ,h a ^ ‘ ‘ at Jflt w f re not 
the reader to pardon any errors he may have t ^ ‘? Sn ** intrcats 

grandfather Jesus into Greek. In l Zc W. 46 a“ o 7 7 *'? , W ° rks ° f >' is 

at that time no prophet in Israel; the second book*of'Maccabees ( 
abridgment of five books originally written bv Jason nf p,„“ B ft JS 'V avowed 
with the foilowing words, which are utterly jJlnL of IZLTitioTt- 
If I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it is Jhat which I desired \r !i ?°?* 

mid meanly, it is that which I could attain unto. (2 Mace. xv. 38. j 2 * * ilcnder! I 

"The Apocryphal books mere never received into the sacred canon h„ 
the Jewish church, and therefore they were not sanctioned by our Saviourf 

No part of the apocrypha is quoted, or even alluded to, by him or bv mv of his »™, il 
and both Philo and Josephus, wiio flourished in the first centu™ of iL pi • • P k ' S : 
totally silent concerning them. s tur ^ °* “ 1C Christian a?ra, are 


.ome^rea'solis'for^hinktal^haTso^e of^he^poCTTO^arbooks^—a^*T C i e 'f^ a i' Ve f * ,as ur S od 

of Esdras, and perhaps also the book of Wfadom?—were written the birth* 1 F°° k 

e Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, p.Yl. 

1 e testimony of Josephus is very remarkable : — « We Have not *» e-,™ ? A 
innumerable multitude of hooks among us disagreeing from and nnmr»,W 7 he ’ aa 
but only twenty-two books, containing i % f 5 0ntra “ lcti ng one another, 

lieved to be divine. ^veoftbZbSr to Tf’ Whidl are K he- 

concerning the origin of mankind, tifl his death ^’ f C “‘’ tain , ns }? ws > and the ‘ra^ilions 
Moses, till tiie reign of Artaxerxes king nf Portin’, t* Ut t0 . (1 ' e tlm0 fr0 ™ the death of 
who were after Moses wrote down wha? was ,1 rel gned after Xerxes, the prophets 

remaining four hooks contain hvmns tn Pn^ a tl,e,r “ raes in <i*teen books. ‘tIio 
O nr history, indeed ,CtZ ^ * h0 < ? adaet of ! '™ a » 

been esteemed of equal authority with ’the former by T V*! 

been an exact succession if prophets since that lime J *,/!f f ! because there had not 
to these books of our own radon*rwidmiVb^whafwt dT l™! 7 - haVe giveu credit 

have already passed, no one has been so bold as either t ;? ’ fo dunr 'g s0 m »ny ages as 
thing from them, or to make any change in than • hut ithhoT^ to f‘ em ’ to takc m 2l 
mediately and from their ver? birth to esteem nil , b f° rae nalural to a11 Jcws > ™- 
and to persist in them, and, if it be necessary wUIinlfo V° f ontam dWne doc trincs, 
Apion lib. i. § 8. Josephus contra 

-i <■), ..a,, „ SS 
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II. The apocryphal books were not admitted into the canon of Scripture, 

during the first four centuries of the Christian Church, ' • ? 

They are not mentioned in the catalogue of Inspired writings made by Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, who flourished in the second century 1 , nor in those of Origeiri,*in the third cen¬ 
tury, of Athanasius 3 , Hilary 4 , Cyril of Jerusalem 5 , Epiphanius fi , Gregory Narianzen?, 
Amphilochius 8 , Jeromeo, Ruflnus, H and others of the fourth century ; nor in the catal 
logue of canonical hooks recognised by the council of Laodicca 1! , held in the same cen¬ 
tury, whose canons were received by the Catholic church; so that, as Bishop Burnet well 
observes, « we have the concurring sense of the whole church of God in this matter.” 12 
To this decisive evidence against the canonical authority of the apocryphal books, we may 
add that they were never read in the Christian church until the fourth century; when, as 
Jerome informs us, they were read u for example of life and instruction of manners, but 
were not applied to establish any doctrine 13 and contemporary writers state 14 , that al¬ 
though they were not approved as canonical or inspired writings, yet some of them, parti¬ 
cularly Judith, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, were allowed to be perused by catechumens. 
As a proof that they were not regarded as canonical in the fifth century, Augustine relates, 
that when the book of Wisdom and other writings of the same class were publicly read in 
the church, they were given to the readers or inferior ecclesiastical officers,, who read them 
in a lower place than those which were universally acknowledged to be canonical, which 
were read by the bishops and presbyters in a more eminent and conspicuous manner, 1 * 
To conclude: — Notwithstanding the veneration in which these books were held by the 
Western Church, it is evident that the same authority was never ascribed to them as to the 
Old and New Testament; until the last council of Trent, at its fourth session, presumed 
to place them all (excepting the prayer of Manasseh and the third and fourth books of 
Hsdras) in the same rank with the inspired writings of Moses and the prophets, o 

III. The Apocryphal Books contain many things which are fabulous, and 
contradictory to the canonical Scriptures both in fads , doctrines , and moral 
pract ice, 

A few Instances, out of many that might be adduced, will suffice to prove this assertion. 


writers admit that the apocryphal books were never acknowledged by the Jewish church. 
See particularly IT net’s Dcmonstr. Evangeliea, prop. iv. tom. i. De Libro Tobit p. 306. 
i)e Libro Judith, p. 309. l)e Libris Maccabmorum, p. 460. Be Canone Librorum, 
ttacrorum, p. *173. See also Dupin’s Dissertation Preliminaire on Prol<%omenes stir la 
Bible, pp. Ho, 86*. 89. 11 2. Amst. 1701. 

1 This catalogue is inserted by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. iv, c, 26. 

Ibid. lib. vi. c. 26. p. 399. 

3 In his Festal or Paschal Epistle. See the extract in Dr. Lard nor’s Works, vol.iv. 
pp, 282—286. 8vo. ; vol. n, pp. 399, 400. 4to. 

4 Prolog, in Pwalmos, p. 9, Paris, 1693. Lard tier, vol.iv. p. 305. 8vo. ; vol. if. 
p, *118. 4to. 

5 In his Fourth Catechetical Exercise. Ibid. vol. iv. p, 299. 8vo,; vol. it. p, 411. 4to. 

(i In various catalogues recited by Dr. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 312, 313. 8vo. ; vol. ii. 

p. 409. 4to. 

7 Carm. 83. Op. tom. II p. 98. Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 407, 408. 8vo.; vol. ii. p. 470. 4to. 

3 In Carmine lambieo ad Seleueum, p, 126. Ibid. p. 413. 8vo.; vol. ii. p. 473. 

u In Pnefat. ad Libr. Regum sive Prologo Galeato. Lardner, vol. v. pp. 16, 17* 
8vo.; vol. ii. p. 640. 4lo. and also in several of his prefaces to other books, which are 
given by Dr. L. pp. 18—»22, 8vo.; or pp. 540—543. 4to. ■. 

10 Expositio ad tty mb. A post. .Lardner, vol. v. pp. 75, 76. 8vo. ; vol. ii. p. 573. 4to, 

it Cam 52. 60. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 308, 309. 8vo.; vol. ii. pp. 414, 415. 4to. 
Besides Dr* Lardner, Bishop Cosin, in his Seholastical History of the Canon, and Mol- 
denhawer (Introd, ad Vet. Test. pp. 148—154.), have given extracts at length from the 
above-mentioned fathers, and others, against the authority of the apocryphal books. 

12 On the Sixth Article of the Anglican church, p. 111. 6th edit, 

13 Pitef. in Libr, Salomonis, Op. torn. i. pp. 938, 939 , Lardner, vol. v. p. 18. 8vo.; 
vol. ii. p, 578* 4to, 

14 The author of the Synopsis of Scripture attributed to Athanasius (see Lardner, 
vol. iv. p, 290.), and also the pretended Apostolical Canons. (Can. ult.) 

D Augustin# de Prodest. Sanct. lib* i. c. 14, in Bishop. Cosin’s Seholastical History of 
the Canon, p. 16’C). 

vl On this subject the reader is referred, for much curious and Important information, 
to the Rev, G. C. Gorham’s statement submitted to the members of the Bible Society, 
relative to the circulation of the apocryphal books, chap, L, and his Reply to two Letters 
addressed to him by Dr. Leander Von Ess. (London, 1826. 8vo.) 
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I. Fabulous Statements. 

(1.) Rest of chapters of Esther, x. 6. A little fountain became a river, and there ivas 
light, and the sun, and much water. This river is Esther, whom the Ung married and made 
queen, xiv. 2. 

(2.) The story of Bel and the Dragon is, confessedly, a mere fiction, which contradicts 
the account of Daniers being cast into the lions’ den. 

(3.) The stories of water being converted into fire, and vice versa (2 Macc. i. 19—22), and of 
the Tabernacle and Ark walking after Jeremiah at the prophet’s command. (2 Macc. ii. 4.) 

II. Contradictory Statements. 

(I.) The author of the book of the Wisdom of Solomon alludes to the people of Israel, 
as being in subjection to their enemies, which was not the case during Solomon’s reign. 
We read, indeed, that he had enemies in the persons of Hadad, Rezon, and Jeroboam, 
(1 Kings xi. 14. 23. 25, 26,) who vexed him ; but we no where find that they subdued bis 
people; and the schism of the ten tribes did not take place until after the death of Solomon. 

(2.) Baruch is said (i. 2.) to have been carried into Babylon, at the very time when Je¬ 
remiah tells us (xliii. 6, 7.) that he was carried into the land of Egypt, . 

(3.) The story in 1 Esdras hi, iv., besides wanting every mark of the majesty and sanc¬ 
tity of the sacred writings, contradicts Ezra’s account of the return of the Jews from Ba¬ 
bylon under Cyrus. 

(4.) The first and second books of Maccabees contradict each other : for in the former 
(1 Macc. vi. 4—16.) Antiochus Epipbanes is said to have died in Babylon; and in the 
latter he is .represented, first, as having been slain by the priests at Nanea in Persia, 
(2 Macc. i. 13—16.) and afterwards (ix. 28.) as dying a miserable death in a strange 
country among the mountains. 

(5.) In the book of Tobit, the angel that is introduced (v. 12.) as representing himself 
as being a kinsman of Tobit, in xii. 15., contradicts himself, by affirming that he is Ra¬ 
phael, one of the holy angels. The author of this book has also added to the views of God 
and of Providence, delineated in the Old Testament, tenets of Assyrian or Babylonian origin. 

III. Contradictory Doctrines. 

{1.") Prayers for the Dead,—2 Macc. xii. 43,44. And when he had made a gathering 
throughout the company, to the sum of 2000 drachms of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to offer 
a sin-offering, doing therein very well and honestly : for, if he had not hoped that they that 
were slain should have risen again , it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead . 
This statement contradicts the whole tenor of the sacred writings, which no where enjoin 
or allow of prayers for the dead. 

(2.) The Heathen Notion of the Transmigration of Souls, which is equally contradictory 
to the Bible, is asserted in Wisd. viii. 19,20. For I was a witty child, and had a good 
S])irit j yea , rather , being good, I came into a body undefded. 

(3.) Justification by the Works of the Law, (in opposition to the Scriptures, which teach 
that we are justified or accounted righteous only by faith,) is taught in various parts of the 
Apocryphal books: 2 Esdras viii. 33. The just, which have many good works laid up with 
thee, shall out of their own deeds receive reward. Tobit xii. 8, 9. Prayer is good with fast- 

mg, and alms, and righteousness . Alms doth deliver from death , and shall purge 

away all sins. Those that exercise alms and righteousness shall be filled with life . Ecclus. 
iii. 3. Whoso konoureth his father maketh atonement for his sins. SO. Alms maheth an 
atonement for sins / xxxv. 3. To forsake unrighteousness is a propitiation, 

(4.) Sinless Perfection, Ecclus. xiii. 24. liiches arc good unto him that hath no sin. 
But what say the Scriptures? Eccles. vii, 20. There is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeih good, and smneth not. Rom. iii, 23, All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God . 1 John i. 8. If we say that we have no sin , we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. 

4. Immoral Practices commended in the apocryphal books, which practices are pro¬ 
hibited in the Scriptures. 

(1.) Lying. — The instances cited No. (5.) may also be adduced here. 

(2.) A desperate act of Suicide, (which is expressly forbidden in Exod. xx. 13. Thou 
shall not kill,) is related in 2 Macc. xiv, 41— 46. as a manful act , and in terms of great 
commendation. 

(3.) Assassination , which is equally prohibited, is commended in the book of Judith, 
(ix. 2—9.) in the case of the Schechemites, whose base murder is justly condemned in 
Gen. xlix, 7. 

(4.) Magical Incantations, which are forbidden in Lev. xix. 26. and Deut. xviii. 10,11. 
34. are introduced in Tobit vi. 16,17. as given by the advice of an angel of God. 1 

IV. Lastly, There are passages in the apocryphal books , which are so in- 


1 Romanism contradictory to Scripture, pp. 47, 48. 
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consistent with the relations of all other profane historians , that they cannot 
be admitted without much greater evidence than belongs to these books • 

Thus, In 1 Macc* viii. IG. It Is said that the Romans “ committed their government to 
one mem evert/year , who ruled over all that country, and that all were obedient to that one, 
and that there was neither envy nor emulation amongst them.” 

Now this assertion is contradicted by every Roman historian without exception. The 
imperial government was not established until more than a century after the time when 
that book was written. In like manner, the account (in 1 Mace. i. 6, 7.) of the death of 
Alexander, misnamed the Great, Is not supported by the historians who have recorded his 
last hours. 

Although the apocryphal books cannot be applied cc to establish any 
doctrine/* yet “ they are highly valuable as antient writings, which throw 
considerable light upon the phraseology of Scripture, and upon the his¬ 
tory and manners of the East: and as they contain many noble sentiments 
and useful precepts, the Anglican church, in Imitation of the primitive 
church of Christ, doth read them for example of life and instruction of 
manners. 1 On this account the reader will find an analysis of these books, 
in the fourth volume of this work, Part I. Chap, VIII. 


SECTION II. 

ON THE WHITINGS USUALLY CALLED THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

[Referred to in p* 94. of this Volume J] 

L Enumeration, of these Apocryphal Writings . — 1L External Evidence to 
show that (hey were never considered as inspired or canonical . — III, In- 
lerual Evidence ,■ —IV. These Apocryphal Books are so farfrom affect¬ 
ing (he credibility of the genuine books of the New Testament , that the 
latter are confirmed by them, 

L IT is not wonderful that, besides those which are admitted to be ca¬ 
nonical books of the New Testament, there were many others which also 
pretended to be authentic, “ Men of the best intentions might think it 
Incumbent on them to preserve, by writing, the memory of persons, 
facts, and doctrines, so precious in their estimation, wlm plight at the 
same time be deficient in the talents and Information requisite to discri¬ 
minate, and duly to record the truth. The sacred writers intimate that 
such men had already begun, even in their time, to appear; and gave 
warning that others would arise, less pure in their motives. Luke says 
that many had taken in hand to write gospels (Luke L 1-); Paul cautions 
the Galatians against oilier gospels than that which they had received 
from him (GahL 6 — 9,); and warns the Thessalonians not to be troubled 
by an if letter as from him, declaring that the day of Christ is at hand.” 
(‘2 Thess. ii, %) In the ages following the apostles, the apocryphal writings, 
which were published under the names of Jesus Christ and' his apostles, 
their companions, &e* (and which are mentioned by the writers of the 
first four centuries under the names of gospels, epistles, acts, revelations, 


i xt, may be proper to remark, that the Anglican church does not read all the books of 
Die apocrypha. It reads as lessons no part of either book of Esdras, or of the Maccabees, 
or of the additions to the book of Esther; nor docs it read the prayer of Manasseh, 
,Bp. Tomlimd* Elements of Christ. Theol, vol. ii, p. 19D. Pfeiffer, Critiea Sacra, cap. 14. 
(Op. tom. ii. pp. 795—799.} Moldcnluiwer, 1 ntrod. ad Vet. Test. pp. 145—355. Hei¬ 
degger, Enchirid. IJiblieum, pp. 005— 3‘J& See also Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View*' 
of the Churches of England and Rome, pp* 78—98, 
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& c.) greatly increased. Most of them have long since perished 1 , though 
some few are still extant, which have been collected, (together with no¬ 
tices of the lost pieces) and published by John Albert Fabricius, in his 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Test ament i , the "best edition of which appeared 
at Hamburgh, in 1719-1743, in three parts, forming two volumes, 8vo. 2 3 
Of this work the Rev. and learned Mr. Jones made great use, and, in fact, 
translated the greater part of it, in his “ New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonical Authority of the New Testament.” The apocryphal books 
extant are, an Epistle from Jesus Christ to Ah gar us ; his Epistle, which 
(it is pretended) fell down from heaven at Jerusalem, directed to a priest 
named Leopas, in the city of Eris ; the Constitutions of the Apostles ; 
the Apostles Creed ; the Apostolical Epistles of Barnabas, Clemens or 
Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp ; the gospel of the infancy of our Saviour; 
the gospel of the birth of Mary ; the prot-evangelion of James ; the gospel 
of Nicodemus ; the Martyrdom 'of Thccla or Acts of Paul; Abdias’s His¬ 
tory of the Twelve Apostles; the Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans 4 ; the 
Six Epistles of Paul to Seneca , See. Of these various productions, those 
of which the titles are printed in Italics are comprised in a late publica¬ 
tion, in titled u The Apocryphal New Testament , being all 4 the Gospels, 
Epistles , and other Pieces novo extant , attributed in the first four centuries 
to Jesus Christ, his Apostles , and their companions, and not included in the 
New Testament by its compilers . Translated and now collected into one 
volume , with Prefaces and Tables , and various Notes and References . 
London, 1820.”—Second edition, 1821, Svo. The writings ascribed to 
Barnabas, Ignatius (at least his genuine epistles), Poly carp, and Iiermas, 
ought not in strictness to be considered as apocryphal, since their authors, 
who are usually designated the Apostolical Fathers, from their having 
been contemporary for a longer or a shorter time with the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ, were not divinely inspired apostles. The first epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians indeed was for a short time received as ca¬ 
nonical in some few Christian churches, but was soon dismissed as an 
uninspired production; the fragment of what is called the second epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians, Dr, Lardner has proved not to have been 
written by him. These productions of the apostolical fathers, therefore, 
have no claim to be considered as apocryphal writings. 

As the external form of the Apocryphal New Testament 5 harmonises 
with that of the larger octavo editions of the authorised English Version 
of the New Testament, the advocates of infidelity have availed them¬ 
selves of it, to; attempt to undermine the credibility of the genuine books 
of the New Testament. The preface to the compilation, intitled “ The 
Apocryphal New Testament is, certainly, so drawn up, as apparently 
to favour the views of the opposers of divine revelation ; but as its editor 
has disclaimed any sinister design in publishing it, the writer of these 
pages will not impute any such motives to him. 

IL In order, however, that the reader may see now little the sacred 


1 See an alphabetical catalogue of them, with references to the fathers by whom they 
were mentioned, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp. 119—123. 

~ Another apocryphal book, purporting to be the acts of the apostle Thomas, lias lately 
been discovered at .Paris. It was published at Lcipsic in 1823, by Dr. J. C. Thilo, 

3 That St. Paul did not write any epistle to the Laodiceans, see Vol. IV. Part II. 
Chap. III. Sect. VII. § II. 

4 Tiiis is a misnomer; for all the apocryphal writings are not included in the publi¬ 
cation in question. 

b The title-page is surrounded with a broad black rule, similar to that found in many 
of the large Svo. editions of the New Testament, printed in the last century, and the dif¬ 
ferent books are divided into chapters and verses, with a table of contents drawn up in 
Imitation of those which are found in all editions of the English Bible. 
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writings of the New Testament; can suffer from this publication 1 , a brief 
statement shall be given of the very satisfactory reasons, for which the 
apocryphal (or rather spurious) writings ascribed to the apostles, have 
been deservedly rejected from the canon of Scripture. 

1. In the first place , they were not acknowledged as authentic , nor were 
ficy much used, bp the primitive Christians • 

There arc no quotations those apocryphal books in the genuine writings of the aposto¬ 
lical fathers, that is, of Clement of Home, Ignatius, Poly carp, and Hennas, whose writ¬ 
ings reach from about the year of Christ 70 to 108 ; nor are they found in any antient 
catalogues of the sacred books. Some of them indeed are mentioned, but not cited by 
Iremeus and Tertullian, who lived in the second century. Indeed the apocryphal books 
above mentioned are expressly, and in so many words, rejected by those who have noticed 
them, as the forgeries of heretics, and, consequently, as spurious and heretical. 

2. The enemies of Christianity, who were accustomed to cite passages 
from the four gospels for the sake of perverting them, or of turning them 

into ridicule, have never mentioned these productions ,• which we may 
be sure they would have done, had they known of their existence, be¬ 
cause they would have .afforded them much better opportunities than the 
genuine Gospels did, for indulging their malevolence. 

3. Few or none of these productions, which (it is pretended) were written 
in the apostolic age, were composed before the second century , and several of 
than were forged so late as the third century, and were rejected as spurious 
al the time they wen' attempted to be imposed upon the Christian world . 


1 In l/;<)8 ’Mr. Tola ltd published his Amyntor, in which he professed to give a cata¬ 
logue of books, attributed in the primitive times to Jesus Christ, his apostles, and other 
eminent persons, “• together with remarks and observations relating to the canon of scrip¬ 
ture.” lie there rak; d together whatever he could find relating to the spurious gospels, 
and pretended sacred hooks, which appeared in the early ages of the Christian church. 
These he produced with great pomp to the number of eighty and upwards, and though 
they wen i most of them evidently false and ridiculous, and carried the plainest marks of 
forgery and imposture, of which, no doubt, he was very sensible, yet he did what he could 
to represent them as of equal authority with the four gospels, and other sacred books of the 
New Testament, now received among Christians. To this end lie took advantage of the 
unwary and ill-grounded hypotheses of some learned men, and endeavoured to prove, 
that, the hooks of the present canon lay concealed in the coffers of private persons, till the 
Sutler times of Trajan o" Adrian, and were not known to the clergy or churches of those 
times, nor distinguished from the spurious works of the heretics; and that the scriptures, 
which we now receive as canonical, and others which we now reject, were indifferently 
and promiscuously cited and appealed to by the most ancient Christian writers. His de¬ 
sign in all this, manifestly was to show, that the gospels and other sacred writings of the 
New Testament, now acknowledged as canonical, really deserved no greater credit, and 
are no more to he. depended upon, than those books which are rejected and exploded as 
forgeries. And yet he li id the confidence to pretend, In a book he afterwards published, 
that his intention in his Amyntor, was not to invalidate, but to illustrate and confirm the 
ranou of tin* New Tr .lament. This may serve as one instance out of many that might 
be produced of the iir -'.eerily of this opposur of revelation, whose assertions have been 
adopted by infidels of the present, day. Many good and satisfactory refutations of 
'Inland were published at that time by Dr. Samuel Clarke, .Mr. Nye, and others, and 
especially by the learned Mr, Jeremiah Jones in his “ New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonical Authority of the New Testament,” in 2 vols. Hvo., reprinted at Oxford in 
1 7PU, in g vols. Nvo. f rom this work the following refutation of the pretensions of the 
apocryphal books of the New Testament, has been principally derived, as well as from Dr. 
Lanlncr, who in different parts of his works has collected much curious information 
respecting them. The passages being too numerous to be cited at length, the reader will 
ibid them indicated in she. fifth index to his works, article Apocryphal Books, Six months 
M < n:u the publication of the second edition of this work, the late Hev. Tho. Itennell, who 
so ably distinguished himself by bis powerful writings against the atheistical physiologists 
of this age, published* u Proofs of Inspiration, or the grounds of distinction between the 
New Testament and the Apocryphal volume : occasioned by tiie recent publication of the 
Apocryphal New Testament by Hone, Loudon, Hvo. As the arguments produced 

hMhN learned tract are necessarily similar to those slated in the former part of this volume 
as well as in the present article of this Appendix, this brief notice of Mr, It/# pamphlet 
may suffice. 
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A brief statement of the dates of the pieces contained in the Apocryphal New Testament, 
(with the exception of the writings of the apostolic fathers, which are omitted for the reason 
already stated,) will demonstrate this fact. 

Thus, the pseudo- Epistles of Ahgarus prince of Edessa and of Jesus Christ were never 
heard of, until published by Eusebius in the fourth century. 1 — Though an Epistle of Paul 
to the Laodiceans was extant in the second century, and was received by Mareion the 
heretic, who was notorious for his mutilations and interpolations of the New Testament, 
yet that now extant is not the same with the antient one under that title in Mareion’s 
Apostolicon or collection of apostolical epistles. It never was extant in Greek, and is a 
production of uncertain, but unquestionably very late date. Mr. Jones conjectures it to 
have been forged by some monk, not long before the Reformation 4 ; and, as is shown in 
pages ,509 and 510. infra, it was compiled from several passages of St. Paul’s epistles. 
The six Epistles of Paul to Seneca, and eight of the philosopher to him, were never 
heard of, until they were mentioned by Jerome and Augustine, two writers who lived 
at the close of the fourth century; and who do not appear to have considered them as 
genuine. 3 — In the third or perhaps the second century, a Gospel of the Birth of Mary 
was extant and received by several of the antient heretics, but it underwent many alter¬ 
ations, and the antient copies varied greatly from that now printed in the apocryphal New 
Testament, which was translated by Mr. Jones from Jerome’s Latin version, first made at 
the close of the fourth century. 4 This gospel of the birth of Mary is for the most part 
the same with the Prot-evangelion or Gospel of James (which nevertheless it contradicts hi 
many places); and both are the production of some Hellenistic Jew. Roth also were re¬ 
jected by the antient writers.—The two Guspels <f the Infancy (the second of which bears 
the name of Thomas), seem to have been originally the same; but the antient gospel of 
Thomas was different from those of the infancy of Christ. They were received as genuine 
only by the Marcosians, a branch of the sect of Gnostics, in the beginning of the second 
century; and were known to Mohammed or the compilers of the Koran, who took from 
them several idle traditions concerning Christ’s infancy, 5 — The Gospel ofMcodemus, also 
called the Acts of Pilate, was forged at the latter end of the third or in the beginning of the 
fourth century,' by Leucius Charinus, who was a noted forger of the Acts of Peter, Paul, 
Andrew, and others of the apostles. 6 — The Apostles* Creed derives its name, not from the 
fact of its having been composed, clause by clause, by the twelve apostles (of which we 
have no evidence) ; but because it contains a brief summary of the doctrines which they 
taught. It is nearly the same with the creed of Jerusalem, which appears to be the most 
antient summary of the Christian faith that is extant; and the articles of which have been 
collected from the catechetical discourses of Cyril, who was bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century. — 1 ho Acts of Paul and Theda, though ranked among the apocryphal 
scriptures by some of the primitive Christians (by whom several things therein related were 
credited), were in part the forgery of an Asiatic presbyter, at the close of the first or at the 
beginning of the second century, who confessed that he had committed the fraud out of love 
to Paul, and was degraded from his office; and they have subsequently been interpolated,7 

4. When any hook is cited, or scons to be appealed to, by any Christian 
writer, 'which is not expressly and in so many words rejected by him, there are 
other sufficient arguments to prove that he did not esteem it to be canonical* 

Tor instance, though Origen in one or two places takes a passage out of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, yet in another place he rejects it, under the name of the gospel 
of the twelve apostles, as a book of the heretics, and declares that the church received only 
four Gospels. JFurther, though several of these apocryphal books are mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria, as well as by Origen, yet Clement never does it as attributing 
any authority to them, and sometimes he notices them with expressions of disapprobation. 
In like manner, though Eusebius mentions some of them, he says that they were of little 
or no value, and that they were never received by the sounder part of Christians. Atha¬ 
nasius, without mining any of them, passes a severe censure upon them in general; and 
Jerome speaks of them with dislike and censure, 

5. Sometimes the Fathers, made use of the apocryphal books to show their 
learning, or that the heretics might not charge them with partiality and 
ignorance, as being acquainted only with their own books* 


- Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 87—49. 


1 See Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 

3 Ibid; vol. ii, pp. 50—.68, 
t V0 J' PP* ISO—146. 5 Ibid. yol. i. pp. 226 — 284 

s Vo1 ^ PP* 345. vol. i. pp. 286—251. 7 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 898-897. 

P!.ilaral?c n s C ° mmWt ' lib ' fc Euse,jius>s JWL Hist. lib. vi. c, 25., and in 
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Remarkable to this purpose are those words of Origen 1 : <( The church receives only four 
Gospels, the heretics have many ; such as that of the Egyptians, Thomas, &c. These we 
read, that we may not be esteemed ignorant, and by reason of those who imagine they 
know something extraordinary, if they know the things contained in these books.” To 
the same purpose says Ambrose having mentioned several of the apocryphal books, he 
adds, “ Wc read these, that they may not be read (by others) ; we read them, that we may 
not seem ignorant; we read them, not that we may receive them, but reject them, and may 
know what those things are of which they (heretics) make such boasting.” 


6. Sometimes perhaps these books may be cited by the Fathers, because 
the persons against whom they were writing received them, being willing 
to dispute with them upon principles out of their own books. 

7. It may perhaps be true, that one or two writers have cited a few 
passages out of these books, because the fact they cited was not to be 
found in any other. 

St. John tells us (xxi. 2J.) that our Lord did many other things, besides those which he had 
recorded : the which , says he, if they should be written every one, I suppose the world itself 
could not contain the books which should be written. Some accounts of these actions and 
discourses of Christ were unquestionably preserved, and handed down to the second cen¬ 
tury, or farther, by tradition, which though inserted afterwards into the books of the here¬ 
tics may be easily supposed to have been cited by some later writers, though at the same 
time thov esteemed the books which contained them uninspired, and not of the canon. This 
was the case with respect to Jerome’s citing the Hebrew Gospel, which he certainly looked 
upon as spurious and apocryphal. 


Ill, The internal evidence for the spuriousness of these productions is 

much" stronger than the external evidence : for independently of the total 
absence of all those criteria of genuineness, which (it has been shown in 
the preceding part of this volume) are clearly to be seen in the canonical 
books, it is evident that the apocryphal productions, ascribed to the 
apostles, are utterly unworthy of notice; for, 1. They either propose or 
support some doctrine or practice contrary to those which are certainly 
known to be true; — 2. They are filled with absurd, unimportant, im¬ 
pertinent, and frivolous details;— 3. They relate both useless and im- 
probable miracles; —— 4. They mention things, which ox e later than the 
time when the author lived, whose name the book bears ; —5. Their style 
is totally different from that of the genuine books of the New Testament; 

,, ... They contain direct contradictions to authentic history both sacred 
and profane ; — 1. They are studied imitations of various passages in the 
genuine Scriptures, both to conceal the fraud and to allure readers ; and 
8. They contain gross falsehoods, utterly repugnant to the character, prin¬ 
ciples, and conduct of the inspired writers. 

1. The apocryphal booh either propose or support some doctrine or practice, 
contrary to those which arc certainly known to be true, and appear designed 
to obviate some heresy , which had its origin subsequent to the apostolic age. 

One of the doctrines, which these spurious writings were intended to establish, was, the 
flit,, of relics. As a striking proof of this, we are told in tli ejtrsl Gospel of the Infancy, 
lint when the eastern navi had come from the east to Jerusalem, according to the pro¬ 
phecy of Zoradascht, and had made their offerings, the lady Mary took one of Ins swadxllittg 
clothes in which the infant was wrapped, and gave it to them instead of a, blessing, which they 
received from her as i most noble present.* As bandages, of a similar nature and efficacy. 


i Legitims, lie quid ignorare videremur, propter cos qui so putant aliquid scire, si ista 

cognoverint. Homil. in hue. i. I* , . , . 

v Lcfiimus, ne legantnr; leghnus, no ignoremus; tegmms non ut ten. 
repudiemus, et ut sciamus quaiia sint in quibus magmfici isti cor exultant t 

It may be proper to state that the trans- 


legimus non ut teneamus, sed ut 

j. -- i* A..oiio tiinr. m miiims immuifici 3StI COT CXUltaJlt STIUTO* Com* 

cpuuiemus, 
meat, in Lne. L 1. 

.1 Inlanev. in* % Apoc. New Test. pp. 9, 3. ** , 

1'itioiis of the spurious gospels, acts and epistles, contained m the publication here cited 
a,c lakcm S ( raTnowU.dgmcnt from Mr. Jones's New Method of settling the Canon 
though divided into chapters (which are different from his), and also into verses, in mu* 
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Saviour’s infancy and education, of vindictive and mischievous miracles wrought by him, of 
his learning the alphabet, &c. &c. 1 

3. In the pseudo-gospels of Mary, of the Infancy, and of Thomas (which 
have been already cited), numerous miracles are ascribed to the mother of 
Jesus, or to himself in his infancy, which are both useless and improbable. 

The proper effect and design of a miracle, is to mark clearly the divine interposition ; 
and, as we have already seen % the manner and circumstance of such interference must 
be marked with a dignity and solemnity, befitting the more immediate presence of the 
Almighty. When, therefore, we observe any miraculous acts attributed to persons, not 
exercising such a commission, performed upon frivolous or improper occasions, or marked 
by any circumstance of levity or inanity, we conclude that the report of such miracles is 
unworthy our attention, and that the reporters of them are to be suspected of gross error 
or intentional deceit. Thus we smile with contempt at the prodigies of a writer, who 
gravely relates as a stupendous miracle, that a child at the age of three years, ascended 
without assistance the steps of the temple at Jerusalem, which were half a cubit each in 
height. ■> In the same Gospel, in supposed accommodation to a prophecy of Isaiah, which 
Is most grossly misinterpreted, a declaration from Heaven is alleged to have taken place 
in favour of Joseph the reputed father of Jesus, similar to that which, upon the strongest 
grounds, we believe to have been made in honour of Jesus at his baptism. The bandage 
which was mentioned in p. 503, as having been presented by Mary to the magi, is, of 
course, represented as the instrument of a miracle, being cast into a fire, yet not consumed. 
In another of these ingenious productions, when Elizabeth wished to shelter her infant 
son from the persecution of Herod, she is said to have been thus wonderfully preserved, 
“ Elizabeth also, hearing that her son John was about to be searched for, took him and went 
up into the mountains , and looked around for a place to hide him / and there was no secret 
place to be found. Then she groaned within herself , and said, 4 0 mountain of the Lord, 
receive the mother with the child d For Elizabeth could not climb up. And instantly the 

mountain was divided and received them . And there appeared an angel of the Lord to 
preserve them. 4 Various miracles are said to be wrought both by Mary and her Son, 
particularly by the latter, who is represented as employing his powers to assist Joseph In 
his trade (he being but a bungling carpenter), especially when he had made articles of 
furniture of wrong dimensions. 5 The various silly miracles attributed to the apostles, 
throughout these writings, are so many arguments to prove that the compilations containing 
them are apocryphal, — or more correctly spurious; arid that they are either the productions 


i Apoc. New Test. pp. 21—43, Mr. Jones has given a list of thirty-two trifling and 
absurd stories, which are found in the pseudo-gospels of the infancy, dif erent from the 
above. On the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 246—249. and in pp. 152, 3 53. he has given twelve 
others from the prot-evangelion, and the Gospel of Mary. See also pp. 347. 404—406. 
454. 

e See pp. 227. 234. supra . 

a Gospel of Mary, iv. 6. Apoc. New Test. p.4. v. 13—17, Ibid. p. 5. 
s Prot-evangelion, xvi. 3—8. Apoc. New. Test. p. 19. " , 

b a And Joseph, wheresoever he went in the city, took the Lord Jesus with him, where 
he was sent for to work, to make gates, or milk-pails, or sieves, or boxes; the Lord Jesus 
was with him, wheresoever he went. And as often as Joseph had any thing in his work 
to make longer or shorter, or wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus would stretch his hand 
towards it, and presently it became as Joseph would have it; so that he had no need to 
finish any thing with his own hands, for he was not very skilful at his carpenter’s trade. 
On a certain time the king of Jerusalem sent for him, and said, 4 1 would have thee make 
me a throne, of the same "dimensions with that place in which I commonly sit/ Joseph 
obeyed, and forth with, began'the work, and continued two years in the king’s palace, be¬ 
fore he finished it. And when he came to fix it in its place, he found it wanted two 
spans on each side of the appointed measure. Which when the king saw, he was very 
angry with Joseph; and Joseph, afraid of the king s anger, went to bed without his sup¬ 
per, taking not any thing to eat. Then the Lord Jesus asked him 4 What he was afraid 
of? ’ Joseph replied, £ Because 1 have lost my labour in the work which I have been about 
these two years/ Jesus said to him, 4 Fear not, neither be cast down ; do thou lay hold 
on one side of the throne, and I will the other, and we will bring it to its just dimensions. 
And when Joseph bad done as the Lord Jesus said, and each of them had with strength 
drawn his side, the throne obeyed and was brought to the proper dimensions of the place: 
which miracle, when they who stood by saw, they were astonished, and praised God. The 
throne was made of the same wood, which was in being in Solomon’s time, viz. wood 
adorned with various shapes and figures/’ 1 Infancy, xvi. (xxxviii. xxxix. of the chap¬ 
ters adopted by Jones and other writers.) Apoc. N. T. p. 86. 
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of the weakest of men, who were fondly credulous of every report, and had not discretion 
enough to distinguish between sense and nonsense, or between that which was credible 
and that which was utterly unworthy of credit; or else that these compilations are the artful 
contrivance of some who were more zealous than honest, and who thought by these strange 
stories to gain credit to their new religion. 

4* Things are mentioned, which are later than the time in which the 
author lived, whose name the booh bears • 

Thus the epistle under the name of our Saviour to Abgarus 1 is manifestly a forgery, 
for it relates that to have been done by Christ, which could not possibly have been done till a 
considerable time after Christ's ascension. Thus, in the beginning of the epistle a passage 
is cited out of St. John's Gospel, which was not -written till a considerable time after our 
Lord’s ascension : the words are, Abgarus, you are happy , forasmuch as you have believed 
on me whom you have not seen ; for it is written concerning me, That those who have seen 
me should not believe on me, that they who have not seen might believe and live. This is a ma¬ 
nifest allusion to those words of our Saviour to Thomas (Johnxx. 29.) Blessed are they 
ivho have not seen, and yet have believed. Here indeed that which the epistle says, is written 
concerning Christ, but in no other passage of the New Testament. The same proof' of 
forgery occurs in the Gospel of Nicodemus in which the Jews style Pilate your highness, 

— a title which was not known to the Jews or used among them at that time ;_in the story 

of Christ going down into hell to recover and bring thence the patriarchs 3* — in the pro¬ 
found veneration paid to the sign of the cross, particularly the practice of signing with the 
sign of the cross, which is here said to be done by Charinus and Lenthius 4 , before they 
enter upon their relation of the divine mysteries ; — and in Christ’s making the sign of the 
cross upon Adam and upon all the saints in hell 5 before he delivered them from that state. 
It is to be observed that the practice ot signing with the cross, though very common in the 
fourth and following centuries, was not at all known till towards the end of the second 
century, when it was mentioned by Tertullian. Similar anachronisms are pointed out by 
Mr. Jones in various parts of his New Method of settling the Canonical authority of the 
New Testament, to which want of room compels us necessarily to refer the reader. See 
also § 1. pp. 503, 504. supra, for some additional instances of anachronism. 


5. The style of the authors of the New Testament, we have already seen 
is an indisputable proof of its authenticity . Whereas the style of the pseudo- 
evangelical compilations is totally different from, or contrary to, that of the 
genuine writings of the author or authors whose names they bear. Every 
page of the apocryphal New Testament confirms this remark ; but especi¬ 
ally the pretended gospel of Nicodemus, and the epistles of Paul to Seneca. 

(1.) The names given in the pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus to those who are represented 
as being Jews, are not Jewish, but either Greek, Roman, or of other foreign countries Such 
are the names of Suroraas, Datam, Alexander, Cyrus?, Asterius, Antonins, Cams, or 
Cyrus, Cnppas or Cnspus a, Channus, and Lenthius a, which evidently indicate imposture, 
further, the Gospel of Nicodemus is not extant in Greek; that which is now extant is 
evidently a translation into very bald and barbarous Latin. ™ 

(2.) Nothing can be more unlike the known style of the confessedly genuine epistles 
than is the style of the spurious epistles bearing their names in the apocryphal New Tes- 
tament. ihis is so obvious to every one who is at all acquainted with those two writers 
that it is unnecessary to multiply examples. The epistles attributed to Paul have not the 
least vestige of his gravity, but are rather compliments and instructions. Further the 
subscriptions ot the letters are very unlike those used by the supposed authors in their ge¬ 
nuine epistles. Thus in the first epistle of Seneca, the subscription is Bene la valere fraler 
cupw, I wish your welfare, my brother i?, — which was an appellation exclusively m use 
among Christians. And in Paul’s fifth epistle to Seneca, he concludes with Vale devn- 
tisswie magisler, — Farewell, most respected master v f which is not only contradictory to 
Paul s usual mode of concluding his letters, but also most barbarous Latinity, such as did 
not exist m the Roman language till several hundred years after the time of Paul and Senwa, 


i Apoc. New Test, p* 44. 

3 Ibid. xvii.—xix. pp. 65—67. 

5 Ibid. xix. 11. 

7 Nicodemus, i. 1. Apoc. New Test, m 45. 
0 Ibid. xii. 24. xxi. pp. 61. 69. 

' 1 Apoc. New Test. pp. 74—78. 1 * 


- Nicodemus, i. 7. Ibid. p. 45. 

, 4 Ibid. xii. 24. p. 61. 

0 See pp. 95—98. supra. 

8 Ibid. ii. 12. p. 47. 

10 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. p, q, 
Ibid. p. 75. n Ibid. p. 7?,' 
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6. The apocryphal Boohs ascribed to the apostles and emngdists } con¬ 
tain direct contradictions to authentic history both sacred and profane. 

Thus, in the beginning of the epistle of Abgarus that monarch is made to confess his 
faith in Christ as God, or as the Son of God ; in the latter part he imutes Christ to dwell 
with him in his city, because of the malice of Jews, who intended him mischief. Now 
this is a plain contradiction ; for had he really thought him God, he must certainly think 
him possessed of Almighty power, and consequently to be in no need of the protection of 
his city. This seems to be as clear a demonstration as subjects of this sort are capable of 
receiving; nor are we aware of any objection that can be made, unless it be that Peter, 
who hacf confessed him to be the Son of God (Matt, xvi. 16.), yet when lie came to be 
apprehended, thought it necessary to interpose with human force to attempt his rescue. 
(Matt, xxvi. 51. compared with John xviii. 10.) To which it is easy to answer, that what¬ 
ever opinion Peter, or indeed any of the apostles had of Christ before this time, they seem 
now to have changed it, and by the prospects of his danger and death to have grown cool in 
their opinion of his Almighty power, else they would never all have forsaken him at his cru¬ 
cifixion as they did. But nothing of this can be supposed in the case of Abgarus, who can¬ 
not be imagined to have altered his sentiments in the interval of writing so short an epistle. 

Again, several parts if the above-cited letters, which profess to be addressed to Seneca , sup¬ 
pose Paid to have been at the time of writing at Rome: whereas others imply the contrary , 
That he was then at Rome, is implied in the first words of the first letter, in which Seneca 
tells Paul, that he supposed he had been told the discourse that passed the day before be¬ 
tween him and Lucilius by some Christians who were present: m also in the first words 
of Paul’s Epistle, and that part of Seneca’s second, where he tells him, He would en¬ 
deavour to introduce him to Coesar, and that he would confer with him, and read over 
together some parts of his writings; and in that part of Paul’s second, where he hopes for 
Seneca’s company, and in several other places. But, on the other hand, several parts of 
the letters suppose Paul not at Home, as where Seneca (Epist. id.) complains of his stay¬ 
in'*' so long away, and both Paul and Seneca are made to date their letters, when such and 
such persons were consuls: see Paul’s fifth and sixth, and Seneca’s sixth, seventh, and 
eighth epistles. Now, had they both been in the same city, nothing can be more unrea¬ 
sonable than to suppose that they would have dated thus ; what need could there be to 
inform each other who were consuls ? Paul, therefore, is supposed to be and not to be at 
Rome at the same time, which is a manifest contradiction. Besides this contradiction, 
the very dating of their letters by consulships seems to be no small evidence of their spu- 
riousness, because It was a thing utterly unknown that any persons ever did so; nor does 
one such instance occur in the epistles of Seneca, Cicero, or any other writer. To which, 
we may add, that, in these letters, there are several mistakes In the names of the consuls 
who are mentioned; which dearly prove that these epistles could not have been written by 
‘Paul and Seneca. Another circumstance which proves the epistles ascribed to the apostle 
to be a gross forgery, is that the latter is introduced as intreating Seneca not to venture to 
say any thing more concerning him or the Christian religion to Nero, lest he should of¬ 
fend him. 2 Now it is utterly improbable that Paul would obstruct Seneca In his inten¬ 
tions of recommending Christianity to the emperor Nero; and it is directly contrary to 
his known and constant zeal and endeavours for its propagation. Would he not rather 
have rejoiced in so probable an opportunity of spreading the knowledge of Christ, and by 
the means of one so near to, and so much in favour with, the emperor, have procured the 
liberty for himself and the other Christian converts of exercising their religion freely? To 
Imagine the contrary is to suppose the apostle at once defective In Ids regards to himself and 
the whole laxly of Christians, and acting in direct contradiction to the whole of his conduct, 
and zealous endeavours to advance the interests of Christianity. But, besides, it has hap¬ 
pened here, as commonly in such cases; want of memory betrays the forgery. Although 
the author, so unlike Paul, in this place wishes not to discover the Christian religion to the 
emperor, yet in another epistle, viz. the sixth of Paul, he is made to advise Seneca to take 
convenient opportunities of Insinuating the Christian religion, and things in favour of it, 
to Nero and his family : than which nothing can be a more manifest contradiction. 

Similar gross and glaring contradictions occur in the Gospel of Nicodemus. To in¬ 
stance only one or two, which are very notorious. In chap. ii. 14.3, the twelve men, 
Kliezer, Asterius, Antonins, &c. declare themselves to be no proselytes, but born Jews; 
when Pilate tendered them an oath, and would have had them swear by the life of Caesar, 
they refused, because, they say, we have a law that forbids our swearing, and makes It 
sinful to swear; jel, in ch. iv. ?, the elders, scribes, priests, and Levites are brought in 
swearing by the fife of C.xsar without any scruple 4 ; and in ch. ii. 23, 5 they make others, 
who were Jews, swear by the God of Israel; and Pilate gives an oath to a whole assem- 

.t Apcxx New Test. p. 44. * Epist. viii. Apoc, New Test. p. 76. 

s .Apoc. New' Test. p< 43. 4 Ibid. p. 49, *’ I hid. p. 61. 
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bly of the scribes, chief priests, &c. ch. xxii. S. 1 This seems a manifest contradiction. 
Another is, that in ch. xi. 15.- Pilate is introduced as making a speech to the Jews, in 
which he gives a true and just abstract of the Old Testament history relating to the Is¬ 
raelites, viz. what God had done for them, and how they had behaved themselves to him. 
"Whereas the same Pilate, ch. xxiii. 2.3, is made to be perfectly ignorant of the Bible, and 
only to have heard by report that there was such a book ; nor can it be said, that Pilate 
here only refers to the Bible kept in the temple ; for the manner of speech shows he was 
ignorant of the contents of the book; I have heard you have a certain book, &c. and this 
is in itself very probable. 

Further, this book contains many things contrary to known truths. Such is indeed the 
whole of it, besides what is taken out of our present genuine Gospels. "Who, for instance, 
will credit the long story, ch. xv.—xviii. 4, of Christ’s going down to hell, and all the ro¬ 
mantic fabulous relations of what happened in consequence of it ? Who will believe that 
Christ there signed Adam and the Patriarchs with the sign of the cross, and that all the 
holy Patriarchs were in hell till that time ? Sec. Besides, in other places there are noto¬ 
rious falsehoods ; as that is, to make the Jews understand our Saviour, as saying that he 
would destroy Solomon’s temple, ch. iv. 4. 5 , which they could not but know had been de¬ 
stroyed several hundred years before. To make the name Centurio to be the proper name 
of a man who came to Christ, when it is certain it was the name of his post or office, &c. 
To make the words of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 55., 0 death , where is thy sling ? 0 grave, where 
is thy victory ? to be the words of Isaiah, ch. xxi. • and to make Simeon (ch. xvi. andxvii.) 
to he a high-priest, which it is certain he was not. 


7. The striking contrast between truth and falsehood, is naturally height¬ 
ened, 'when those passages come under consideration which are harrowed 
from the genuine Scriptures, and, with more or less deviation from the ori¬ 
ginal, adapted to the purposes of the apocryphal writers . G 

Thus, the simple fact contained in Matt, i, 19. is expanded through a chapter and a half 
of the prot-evangelion. 7 Again, the plain narrative of Luke ii. 16‘. is not thought suffi¬ 
cient for the great event, which was just before related, and accordingly it is thus improved 
in the Gospel of the Infancy. “ After this, when the shepherds came, and had marie a 
fire, and they were exceedingly rejoicing, the heavenly host appeared to them, praising 
and adoring the supreme God ; and as the shepherds were engaged in the same employ¬ 
ment, the cave at that time seemed like a glorious temple, because both the tongues of 
angels and men united to adore and magnify God, on account of the birth of the Lord 
Christ. But when the old Hebrew woman saw all these evident miracles, she gave praises 
to God, and said, I thank thee, 0 God, thou God of Israel , for that mine eyes have seen the 
birth of the Saviour of the world I ’ 8 The short and interesting account, which is given by 
the genuine evangelist at the end of the same chapter, is considered by the author 'of a 
spurious Gospel, as by no means adequate to the great dignity of our Saviour’s character, 
nor calculated to satisfy the just curiosity of pious Christians. We are therefore informed, 
that Jesus in his conference with the doctors in the temple, after explaining the books of 
the Jaw, and unfolding the mysteries contained in the prophetical writings, exhibited a 
knowledge no less profound of astronomy, medicine, and natural history. 9 Hence, too, in 


* Apoc. New Test. p. 70. Q Ibid/p. 53. ~~ 3 Ibid. pp. 

1 PP* 63 ~i 6 ; . 5 P- 49. « Dr. Mallby’s Illustration, pp. 48, 49. 

Lh. xin. xiv. of the edition of Fabricius, but x, xi. of the Apoc. N. T pp 14 17 
3 Infancy, i. 19-21. (iv. of Fabricius’s edition,) Apoc. New Test. p. 22* ’ ' ‘ 

9 Gos P el of the Infancy (Ii. lii. of Fabricius), xx. xxi. of Apoc. New Testament 
pp. 39—- 41 . The latter part is so curious, and forms such a contrast to the saber narra¬ 
tive of the sacred historians, and indeed of all serious history, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing it. “ When a certain astronomer who was present, asked the 
Lord Jesus, ‘ Whether he had studied astronomy ? ’ The I.ord Jesus replied, and told 
him the number of the spheres and heavenly bodies, as also their triangular, square and 
sextde aspect; their progressive and retrograde motion; their size, and several prognosti¬ 
cations ; and other tilings, which the reason of man had never .discovered. There was also 
among them a philosopher well skilled in physic and natural philosophy, who asked'lho 
Lord Jesus, ‘ Whether he had studied physic ? • He replied, aid explainedITiim ph,4ts 
and metaphysics, also those things which were above and below the power of nature - the 
powers also of the body, its humours, and their effects; also the number of its members 
and bones, veins, arteries, and nerves; the several constitutions of body, hot and dry cold 
and moist, and the tendencies of them: how the soul- operated upon the body • what its 
various sensations and faculties were : the faculty of speaking, anger, desire /and lastly 
the manner of its composition and dissolution; and other things, which the understand;,^ 

tZ C :r^r Xllentll “ t philosopher arose, and worshipped the Lord 
Jesus, and said, ‘ O Lord Jesus, from henceforth T will he thy disciple ami servant/” 
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the Gospel attributed to Nicodemus, the particulars of our Saviour’s trial are enumerated 
most fully, the testimony of the witnesses both for and against him is given at large, and 
the expostulations of Pilate with the Jews are recorded with a minuteness equal to their 
imagined importance. And as, in the genuine history of these transactions, the Roman 
governor is reported to have put a question of considerable moment, to which our Saviour 
vouchsafed no answer, or the evangelists have failed to record it, these falsifiers have 
thought proper to supply so essential a defect. a Pilate saith unto him, What Is truth f 
Jesus said, Truth is from heaven . Pilate said, Therefore truth is not on earth ? Jesus 
saith unto Pilate, Believe that truth is on earth, among those who, when they have the 2 )ower 
of judgment, are governed by truth, and form right judgment.” 1 

In the prot-evangelion, there are not fewer than twelve circumstances stolen from the 
canonical books, and in the Gospel of the birth of Mary, six circumstances 2 3 ; and by far 
the greater part of the pretended Gospel of Nicodemus is transcribed and stolen from 
other books. Nothing can be more evident to any one who is acquainted with the sacred 
books, and has read this Gospel, than that a great part of it is borrowed and stolen from 
them. Every such person must perceive, that the greatest part of the history of our 
Saviour’s trial is taken out of our present Gospels, not only because it is a relation of the 
same facts and circumstances, but also in the very same words and order for the most 
part; and though this maybe supposed to have happened accidentally, yet it is next to 
impossible to suppose a constant likeness of expression, not only to one, but sometimes 
to one, and sometimes to another of our evangelists. In short the author seems to have 
designed a sort of abstract or compendium of all which he found most considerable to his 
purpose in our four Gospels; though he has but awkwardly enough put it together.3 

But the most flagrant instance, perhaps, of fraudulent copying from 
the canonical books, is to be found in the pretended epistle of Paul to 
the Laodiceans, almost every verse of which is taken from the great 
apostle’s genuine writings, as will appear from the following collation, 
which is taken from Mr. Jones’s work on the Canon 4 , whose translation is 
reprinted without acknowledgment in the Apocryphal New Testament , 5 


The Epistle of St, Paul to the Laodiceans . 

1. Paul an apostle, not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ, to the bre¬ 
thren which are at Laodieea. 

2. Grace be to you, and peace from God 
the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The places in St. Paid's genuine Epistles, 
especially that to the Philippiam, out of 
which this to the Laodiceans was compiled. 

1. Galat'. i. 1. Paul an apostle, not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, 
&c. 

2. Galat. i. 3. Grace be to you, and 
peace from God the Father and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. See the same also, Rom. L 7. 
1 Cor. i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 2. Eph. i. 2. Phil. i. % 
Col. i. 2. 1 Thess. i. 2. 2 Thess. i. 2. 


3. I thank Christ in every prayer of 
mine, that ye continue and persevere in 
good works, looking for that which is pro¬ 
mised in the day of judgment. 

4. Let not the vain speeches of any 
trouble you, who pervert the truth, that 
they may draw you aside from the truth of 
the Gospel which I have preached. 

5. And now may God grant, that my 
converts may attain to a perfect knowledge 
of the truth of the Gospel, be beneficent, 
and doing good works which accompany 
salvation. 

q. And now my bonds, which I suffer in 
Christ are manifest, in which I rejoice, and 
am glad. 


3. Phil. i. 3. I thank my God upon 
every remembrance of you, for your fellow¬ 
ship in the Gospel, from the first day until 
now, &c. 

4. Galat. i. 7, There be some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel 
of Christ, &c. 


6. Phil. I. 13. My bonds in Christ are 
manifest. 


1 Gospel of Nicodemus, iii. 11—14. Apoc. New Test. p. 48. 

q They are enumerated by Mr. Jones, on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 153 156. 

3 See Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 349, 350., where the above remark is confirmed 

by many examples. „ m 

4 Y 0 h fi. pp. 33—35. 5 Apoc. New Test. pp. 73, 74. 
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7. For I know that this shall turn to 
my salvation, for ever, which shall be 
through your prayer, and the supply of the 
Holy Spirit, 

8. Whether I live or die ; (for) to me to 
live shall be a life to Christ, to die will be 

j°y- 

9. And our Lord will grant us his mercy, 
that ye may have the same love, and be 
like-minded, 

10. Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have 
heard of the coming of the Lord, so think 
and act in fear, and it shall be to you life 
eternal; 

11. For it is God, who worketh in you ; 

12. And do all things without sin. 


IS. And what is best, my beloved, re¬ 
joice in the Lord Jesus Christ, and avoid 
all filthy lucre. 

14. Let all your requests be made known 
to God, and be steady* in the doctrine of 
Christ. 

15. And whatsoever things are sound, 
and true, and of good report, and chaste, 
and just, and lovely, these things do. 


16. Those things which ye have heard, 
and received, think on these things, and 
peace shall be with you. 

17. All the saints salute you. 

18. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit. Amen. 

19. Cause this Epistle to be read to the 
Colossians, and the Epistle of the Col os- 
sians to be read among you. 


7. Phil. i. 19. For 1 know that this 
shall turn to my salvation through your 
prayer and the supply of the Spirit. 

8. Phil. i. 20, 21. Whether it be by life 
or death, for to me to live is Christ, to die is 
gain. 

9. Phil. ii. 2. That he be like-minded, 
having the same love. 

10. Phil. ii. 12. Wherefore, my beloved, 
as ye have always obeyed, &e. work out 
your salvation with fear; 

11. Phil. ii. IS. For it is God who 
worketh in you. 

3 2. Phil. ii. 14. Do all things without 
murmuring, &c. ver. 15. that ye may be 
blameless. 

13. Phil. ill. 1. Finally, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord. 

14. Phil. iv. G. Let your requests be 
made known unto God. 

15. Phil. iv. 8. Whatsoever tilings are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso¬ 
ever things are pure, whatsoever tilings are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re¬ 
port, &c. 

16. Phil. iv. 9. Those things which ye 
have both learned and received, ami heard 
and seen, — do, and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 

17. Phil.iv. 22. All the saints salute you. 

18. Galat. vi. 18. The grace of our Lprd 
Jesus be with your spirit. Amen. 

19. Col. iv. 16, And when this Epistle is 
read amongst you, cause that, it be read also 
in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye 
likewise read the Epistle from Laodicea. 


. as ^ lG credibility of the genuine booh of the Now Testament 

%s established^ by the accounts of countries, governors, princes , people, Tc, 
therein contained, being confirmed by the relations of con tonporanj writers 
both friends and enemies to Christians and Christianity {and especially bu 
the relations of hostile writers); so the ..spuriousness of the pseudo-evau of 
heal writings is demonstrated by their containing gross false hoods 
and statements which are contradicted by the narratives of those writers 
who were contemporary with the supposed authors of \them* 

f0Urth ; ° f S , ene , ca ’ s fl )istlc ‘ s to », we read that, the emperor (Kero) WIS 
• e j} al { fie % thought and sentmmits in Pants epistle to the Churches • and 

m the f °urth of lanls epistle to the philosopher 2, that the emperor is both an admirer and 
Jammer of Christianity. These assertions are notoriously false, and contrary to the una« 

cSSs lat The CosTof 7M ld Chr ^ an W f terS concc *™S Nero and his regard to the 
Go f el f, Mar y f ontain * ^ least two gross falsehoods and contradictions 
nr i! ^ ’ r° fc t than sev( ; n glaring instances exist in the pseudo- 

g spei or prot-evangehon of James 3 5 six others occur in the two gospels of Christ’s 
miWuL* whlc ^ rc J ate things notoriously contrary to the benevolent design of Christ’s 
miracles, and to his pure and holy doctrine, which prohibited revenge, and promoted 
Last,y ’ * br St WOllld the limits of tfe 

perhaps too much extend ed) to specify all the absurd falsehoods contained in the spurious 


3 tirt 111 Nt f *est. P* 76. 3 Apoc. New Test. p. 76. epist. ix. 

nn 145 Tn ***** the ^oods detected, in Jones on the Canon/ vol. il 
pp* 147 151. 4 i bidt ro l n ppi 249-25J. 
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writings which we have been considering; —the Acts of Paul and Thecla directly falsify 
the doctrines and practice of the apostle, concerning the unlawfulness of marriage (which 
he is here said to have taught, though the reverse is evident to the most cursory^reader of 
Ins epistle); and concerning the preaching of women ; — Thecla being said to be com¬ 
missioned by him to preach the gospel, though it was not only contrary to the practice of 
both Jews and Gentiles, but also to St. Paul’s positive commands in his genuine epistles. i 
But what proves the utter spuriousness of these Acts of Paul and Thecla — if any further 
proof were wanting, is the fact that Paul, whose life and writings bespeak him to have 
been a man of unimpeachable veracity, is introduced in them as uttering a wilful and 
deliberate lie. That he is so introduced, is evident; for after an intimate acquaintance 
between Paul and Thecla % and their having taken a journey together to Antioch 3 , he is 
presently made to deny her, and to tell Alexander, I know not the woman of whom you 
speak, nor does she belong to me. But how contrary this is to the known and true 
character of Saint Paul, every one must see. He, who so boldly stood up for the defence 
of the Gospel against all sorts of opposition, who hazarded and suffered all things for the 
sake of God and a good conscience, which he endeavoured to keep void of offence towards 
God and man, most unquestionably never would so easily have been betrayed, to so gross 
a crime, as to make a sacrifice of the credit of his profession, and the peace of his con¬ 
science, at once upon so slight a temptation and provocation. Nor will it be of any force 
to object here, that in the received Scriptures, Abraham is said twice to have denied his 
wife, viz. Gen. xii. 19. and xx.2, &c., as also Isaac is said to have denied his, Gen. xxvi. 
7, &c.;^ and in the New Testament that Peter denied his Master, and declared he did not 
know him, Matt. xxvi. 72. ; for the circumstances are in many cases different, and espe¬ 
cially in this, that Paul appeared now in no danger if he had confessed her; or if he had 
been in danger might have easily delivered himself from it; to which we must add, that 
he had undergone a thousand more difficult trials for the sake of God and a good con¬ 
science, and never was by fear betrayed into such a crime. 4 

et Such are the compositions which attempted to gain credit, as the real productions of 
the Apostles and Evangelists; and so striking is the contrast between them and the genu¬ 
ine writings, whose style they have so successfully endeavoured to imitate. It deserves the 
most serious consideration of every one, who is unhappily prejudiced against Christianity, 
or (what is almost as fatal) who has hitherto not thought the subject worthy his attention, 
whether, if the canonical books of the New Testament had been the productions of artifice 
or delusion, they would not have resembled those, which are avowedly so, in some of their 
defects. Supposing it, for a moment, to be a matter of doubt, by whom the canonical 
books were w'ritten; or allowing them the credit, which is granted to all other writings 
having the same external authority, that of being written by the authors whose names they 
have always borne ; upon either of these suppositions, the writers of the New Testament 
could not, either in situation or attainment, have had any advantages, humanly speaking, 
which the authors of the apocryphal books w r cre not as likely to have possessed as them¬ 
selves : consequently, if the first books had been founded upon the basis of fiction, it is 
surely most probable, that subsequent attempts would have equalled, if not improved 
upon, the first efforts of imposture. If, however, it appears, upon a candid and close 
investigation, that one set of compositions betrays no proofs of a design to impose upon 
others, and no marks that the authors were themselves deceived ; while, on the contrary, 
the others evince in every page the plainest symptoms of mistake and fraud ; is it fair, is 
it reasonable, to ascribe to a common origin, productions so palpably and essentially dif¬ 
ferent V or, rather, is it not more just, andbven philosophical, to respect truth in those per¬ 
formances, which bear the fair stamp of her features ; and to abandon those, and those only 
to contempt, which have indubitable traces of imposture ?” 5 

IV. From the preceding view of the evidence concerning the apocry¬ 
phal productions, which have lately been reprinted, the candid reader will 
readily be enabled to perceive how little cause there is, lest the credibi¬ 
lity and inspiration of the genuine books of the New Testament should 
be affected by them. a How much soever we may lament the prejudice, 
the weakness, the wickedness, or the undefinable hostility of those who 
enter into warfare against the interests of Christ; whatever horror we 
may feel at the boldness or the scurrility of some Anti-christian cham- 

1 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 400—402. 

- Ch. xiv. xvii. —ii. vi. of Apoc. New Test. pp. 80. 84. 

3 Ch. xix. — vii. 3. of Apoc. New Test. p. 84. 

4 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. p. 401. Additional proofs of the spuriousness of the apo¬ 
cryphal writings, ascribed to the apostles, are given by Dr, Maltby, Illust. pp. 57 —65. 

5 Maltby’s Illustrations, p. 65 , 
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pions; we feel no alarm at the onsets of infidelity in its attempts against 
the Gospel. We know that the cause of Revelation has sustained already 
every species of assault which cunning could contrive, or power direct. 
It has had its enemies among the ignorant and among the learned, amoiw 
the base and among the noble. Polite irony and vulgar ribaldry have 
been the weapons of its assailants. It has had its Celsus, and its Por¬ 
phyry, and its Julian. And what were the effects of their opposition ? 
Ihe same as when the < rulers and elders and scribes’ united against it, 
— its purification and increase. It has had its Bolingbrokes and its 
V\ oolstons, its Humes and its Gibbons: and what disadvantages has it 
sustained, what injuries has it received ? Has it lost any of its pretensions, 
or been deprived of any portion of its majesty and grace, by their hatred 
and their hostility ? Had they a system more credible, more pure, better 
comporting with the wants of man, and with the anticipations of ever¬ 
lasting existence, to enlighten and sanctify man, and to effect the rege¬ 
neration of the world, for which they were able to prevail on maukimfto 
exchange the system of Jesus of Nazareth ? We gain but little from our 
reading, but little from our observation, if wc shake with the trepidations 
ot fear, when truth and error are combatants. All facts connected with 
the history of the Christian religion are confirmations of a Christian’s 
iaith, that the doctrine which he believes, will resist every attack, and be 
victorious through all opposition. No new weapons can be forged by 
its enemies; and the temper and potency of those which they have so 
olten tried, they will try in vain. They may march to battle ; but they 
will nevor.raise their trophies in the field.” 1 y 

. ^l e “P ocr yphal pieces which have thus been considered, have been in 
circulation for ages, as were many others of a similar kind, which have 
penshed, leaving only their titles behind them, as a memorial that they 
once existed. Many of them, indeed, soon became extinct, the interest 
which was felt in diem not affording the means of their preservation. 

nrorfn’rfJn' nk Zi ofs P ecia . 1 importance, that some of the spurious 
pi eductions which either the mistaken zeal of Christians, or the fraud of 

or inTtZ d n S | llity f° the G ° SpcI ’ sent abroad in tIie primitive 

oi in latei times, should have been saved from destruction. Such books 

as the ^Gospel of Mary,” the “ Prot-cvangelion,” the “ Gospel of die 
Infancy, the Gospel of Nieodemus,” “ Paul and Thecla,” &c. &c. arc 

books” oAZ nI 6 a T m f nS °! “*““*>* the su P crior excellence of the 
books of the New Testament, m the composition of which there is the 

most admirable combination of majesty with simplicity, strikingly in con¬ 
trast with the puerilities and irrationalities of the others : - but dieyare 
o_ great sei vice in augmenting the evidences and confirming the proof of 
i ,?° far ’ mdeed > are these books from militating in any 

Z evan .g eh cal history, that, on the contrary, they most 
decidedly corroborate it: for they are written in the names of those 
nmW™ 0U1 P auth entic Scriptures state to have been apostles and com- 
pa lions of apostles; and they all suppose the dignify of our Lord's 
person, and that a power of working miracles, together with a high degree 
of authority, was conveyed by him to his apostles. It ought also to be 
recollected that few, if any of these books, were composed before the 
tel? S f the . s ^ cor * d century. As they were not composed before 
/vZv, the y. m, g bt w ' c11 refer (as most of them certainly do) to the 
commonly received books of the New Testament: and, therefore, instead 

th< xi il ° f ft s * cre<i bo » is ' t is 

7 . t0 . them ' Ali these books are not properly spurious, that is, 
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ascribed to authors who did not compose them: but, as they were not 
composed by apostles, nor at first ascribed to them, they may with great 
propriety be termed apocryphal : for they have in their titles the names 
of apostles, and they make a specious pretence of delivering a true history 
of their doctrines, discourses, miracles, and travels, though that history is 
not true and authentic, and was not written by any apostle or apostolic 
man. Further, we may account for the publication of these apocryphal 
or pseudepigraphal books as they were unquestionably owing to the fame 
of Christ and his apostles, and the great success of their ministry. And 
in this respect, the case of the apostles of Jesus Christ is not singular : 
many men of distinguished characters have had discourses made for 
them, of which they knew nothing, and actions imputed to them which 
they never performed; and eminent writers have had works ascribed to 
them of which they were not the authors. Thus, various orations were 
falsely ascribed to Demosthenes and Lysias; many things were published 
in the names of Plautus, Virgil, and Horace, which never were composed 
by them. The Greek and Roman critics distinguished between the 
genuine and spurious works of those illustrious writers. The same 
laudable caution and circumspection were exercised by the first Chris¬ 
tians, who did not immediately receive every thing that was proposed to 
them, bnt admitted nothing as canonical that did not bear the test of 
being the genuine production of the sacred writer with whose name it 
was inscribed, or by whom it professed to have been written. On this 
account it was that the genuineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of 
some of the Catholic Epistles, and of the Apocalypse, was for a short 
time doubted by some, when the other books of the New Testament were 
universally acknowledged. Upon the whole, the books which now arc, 
and for a long time past have been termed apocryphal, whether extant 
entire, or only in fragments, — together with the titles of such as are 
lost, — are monuments of the care, skill, and judgment of the first Chris¬ 
tians, of their presiding ministers, and their other learned guides and 
conductors. The books in question afford no valid argument against 
either the genuinenesss or the authority of the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which were generally received *as written by the apostles and 
evangelists; but, on the contrary, they confirm the general accounts 
given us in the Canonical Scriptures, and thus indirectly establish the 
truth and divine authority of the Everlasting Gospel . 1 
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I. Observations on the Inspiration of the Old Testament . -— II* And of ike 
New Testament .— III. Conclusions derived from these considerations. 

THE necessity of the divine inspiration of the sacred Scriptures having 
been stated, and the proofs of that inspiration having been exhibited at 
considerable length, in the preceding pages, it is proposed in this place to 
oiler to the biblical student a few additional observations on the nature 
and extent of such inspiration, the introduction of which would have 
interrupted the chain of argument in the former pa rt of this volume. 
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L inspiration, in the highest sense, is the immediate com muni cation 
of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit of God; but, as we have 
already observed, it is commonly used by divines, in a less strict and 
proper sense, to denote such a degree of divine influence, assistance, or 
guidance, as enabled the authors of the Scriptures to communicate re¬ 
ligious knowledge to others, without error or mistake, whether the subjects 
of such communication were things then immediately revealed to those 
who declared them, or tilings with which they were before acquainted. 

“ When it is said, that Scripture is divinely inspired, we are not to 
understand that God suggested every word, or dictated every expres¬ 
sion. From the different styles in which the books are written, and from 
the different manner in which the same events are related and predicted 
by different authors, it appears that the sacred penmen were permitted 
to write as their several tempers, understandings, and habits of life, 
directed ; and that the knowledge communicated to them by inspiration 
on the subject of their writings, was applied in the same manner as any 
knowledge acquired by ordinary means! Nor is it to be supposed that 
they were even thus inspired in every fact which they related or in 
every precept which they delivered. They were left to the common 
use of their faculties, and did not, upon every occasion, stand in need 
of supernatural communication * but whenever, and as far as divine as¬ 
sistance was necessary, it was always .afforded. In different parts of 
Scripture we perceive, that there were different sorts and degrees of 
inspiration. God enabled Moses to give an account of the creation of 
the world.; Joshua to record with exactness the settlement of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan ; David to mingle prophetic information 
with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, and piety ; Solomon to 
deliver wise instructions for the regulation of human life ; Isaiah to de¬ 
liver predictions concerning the future Saviour of mankind; and Ezra 
to collect the sacred Scriptures into one authentic volume ; but all these 
tvorkeththat one and fie self-same spirit , dividing to every man severally 
as he tvilL (1 Cor. xii. 11.) In some cases, inspiration only produced 
correctness and accuracy in relating past occurrences, or in reciting the 
words of others; in other cases, it communicated ideas not only new 
and unknown before, but infinitely beyond the reach of unassisted hu- 
man intellect; and, sometimes, inspired prophets delivered, for the use 
of future ages, predictions which they did not themselves comprehend, 
and which could not be fully understood till they .were'accomplished. 
But whatever. distinctions are made with respect to the sorts, degrees, 
or modes of inspiration, we may rest assured'that one property belongs 
to every inspired writing, namely, that it is free from error, that is, any 
material error. This property must be considered as extending to the 
whole of each of those writings, of which a part only is inspired; for it 
is not to be supposed that God would suffer any such errors, as might 
tend to mislead our faith or pervert our practice, to be mixed with those 
truths, which be himself has mercifully revealed to his rational creatures 
as the means of their eternal salvation. In this restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the sacred writers always wrote under the influence, 
or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spirit, which sufficiently establishes 
the truth and divine authority of all Scripture/’ 

That the authors of the historical books of the Old Testament were 
occasionally inspired, is certain, since they frequently display an ac- 
ouamtance with the counsels and designs of God! and often reveal Ids 
fwi T? 11110 ” 8 ! n , the Nearest predictions. But though it is evi¬ 
dent that the sacred historians sometimes wrote under the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit, it does not folio* that they derive/ from 
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Revelation tlie knowledge of those things which might be collected 
from the common sources of human intelligence. It is sufficient to be¬ 
lieve, that by the general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they were 
directed in the choice of their materials, enlightened to judge of the 
truth and importance of those accounts from which they borrowed their 
information, and prevented from recording any material error. Indeed, 
the historical books (as we have already shown at considerable length l ) 
were, and could not but be, written by persons, who were for the most 
part contemporary with the periods to which they relate, and had a 
perfect knowledge of the events recorded by them ; and who in their 
descriptions of characters and events (of many of which they were wit¬ 
nesses) uniformly exhibit a strict sincerity of intention, and an un¬ 
exampled impartiality. Some of these books, however, were compiled 
in subsequent times from the sacred annals mentioned in Scripture as 
written by prophets or seers, ahd ; from those public records, and other 
authentic documents, which, though written by uninspired men, were 
held iii high estimation, and preserved with great care by persons 
specially appointed as keepers of the genealogies and public archives 
of the Jewish nation. It is not necessary to be- able to distinguish the 
inspired from the uninspired parts of the historical books of^ the Old 
Testament. It is enough for us to know, that every writer of the Old 
Testament was inspired, and that the whole of the history it contains, 
without any exception or reserve, is true. These points.being.ascertained 
and allowed, it is of very little consequence, whether the knowledge of 
a particular fact was obtained by any of the ordinary modes of intonn- 
ation, or whether it was communicated by immediate revelation from 
God; whether any particular passage was written by the natural powers 
of the historian, or by the positive suggestion of the Holy Spirit^ 
Whatever uncertainty may exist concerning the direct inspiration oi 
any historical narrative, or of any moral precept, contained in the Old. 
Testament, we must be fully convinced that ail its prophetical parts 
proceeded from God. This is continually affirmed by the prophets them¬ 
selves, and is demonstrated by the indubitable testimony .which history 
bears to the accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions ; others are 
gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in which we live, 
and afford the surest pledge and most positive security for the comple¬ 
tion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

II. If the books of the Old Testament, which relate to the partial and 
temporary religion of the Jews, were written under the direction and 
superintendence:, of God himself, surely we cannot but conclude the same 
of the books of the New Testament, which contain the religion of all 
mankind. The apostles were constant attendants upon our Saviour dur¬ 
ing his ministry: and they were not only present at his public preaching, 
but after addressing himself to the multitudes in parables and similitudes, 
token they were alone he expounded all things to his disciples . (Mark iv. 3d.) 
He also showed himself alive to the apostles, after his passion,. by many 
infallible proofs, being seen by them forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdornof God. (Acts i. 3.) Yet our Sav iour fore¬ 
saw that these instructions, delivered to the apostles as men, and im¬ 
pressed on the mind in the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for 
the great work of propagating his religion. It was, therefore, promised 
that the Holy Ghost should not only bring al things to their remembrance 
which the apostles had heard from their divine Master: but he was also 
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to guide them into all truth, to teach them all things, and to abide 
•with them for ever. (John xiv. 16, 17. 2-6. xvi. 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means undoubt¬ 
edly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, they were to 
declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, mathematical, or phi¬ 
losophical truth, and it would be absurd to refer the language of our Lord 
to either of these. But it means Christian Truth, — the truth which they 
were to teach mankind, to make them wise and holy, and direct them in 
the way to heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ. The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it perfectly. They 
were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to others. But the Spirit 
was to guide them into all truth. No branch of it was to be kept from 
them. They were to be led into an acquaintance with religious truth in 
general; with the whole of that religious truth which it was necessary for 
them to teach, or for men to know. Must they not then have been pre¬ 
served from error in what they taught and declared ? The Spirit was to 
teach them all things ; — not the things of the natural or civil world, but 
those things of the Gospel which they were as yet unacquainted with. And 
If the Holy Spirit taught them all things respecting Christianity, which 
they did not already know, then there was nothing in what they declared 
of the Christian system, but what they had received, either from his teach¬ 
ings, or from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them; so that 
they must be preserved from error or mistake concerning it. 

Tim Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance that Christ 
had said unto them. Their memories were naturally like those of other 
men, imperfect and fallible; and amidst the numerous things, which their 
Lord had said and done amongst them, some would be forgotten. But 
the Spirit was to assist their memories, in such a manner, that they should 
have a perfect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. This 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view of their 
minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the enabling them to 
understand those things rightly, without that confusion and misapprehen¬ 
sion, which Jewish prejudices had occasioned in their ideas when they first 
heard them. Unless they were led into such a perfect understanding of 
the things they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his office of 
leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled by his influences, 
properly to understand the truths which Christ himself had taught them/ 

The Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus instructed, 
was to abide with them for ever, as the Spirit of truth, guiding them into 
all truth, teaching them all things respecting the doctrine of Christ, which 
they were to communicate to the world. These important promises of 
the effusion, assistance, direction, and perpetual guidance of the Spirit 
with the apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Christ himself the great and chief 
prophet of the church; and to entertain a doubt of their most complete 
accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity and mission of the Son 
of God, and to admit a supposition, that would strike at the truth of 
Christianity in general. From this examination, therefore, of the nature 
extent, and fulfilment of our Lord’s promises, concerning the gift of the 
Spirit to the apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to 
what they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the teach¬ 
ings, of the Spirit, into a perfect acquaintance with it; and that through 
his eonstant inhabitation and guidance, they were infallibly preserved In 
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to guide them into all truth, to teach them all things, and to abide 
with them for ever. (John xiv. 16, 17. 2*6. xvi. 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means undoubt¬ 
edly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, they were to 
declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, mathematical, or phi¬ 
losophical truth, and it would be absurd to refer the language of our Lord 
to either of these. But it means Christian Truth, — the truth which they 
were to teach mankind, to make them wise and holy, and direct them in 
the way to heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ. The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it perfectly . They 
were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to others. But the Spirit 
was to guide them into all truth. No branch of it was to be kept from 
them. They were to be led into an acquaintance with religious truth in 
general; with the whole of that religious truth which it was necessary for 
them to teach, or for men to know." Must they not then have been pre¬ 
served from error in what they taught and declared ? The Spirit was to 
teach them all things: — not the things of the natural or civil world, but 
those things of the Gospel which they were as yet unacquainted with. And 
if the Holy Spirit taught them all things respecting Christianity, which 
they did not already know, then there was nothing in what they declared 
of the Christian system, but what they had received, either from his teach¬ 
ings, or from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them ; so that 
they must be preserved from error or mistake concerning it. 

The Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance that Christ 
had said unto them. Their memories were naturally like those of other 
men, imperfect and fallible; and amidst the numerous things, which their 
Lord had said and done amongst them, some would be forgotten. But 
the Spirit was to assist their memories, in such a manner, that they should 
have a perfect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. This 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view of their 
minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the enabling them to 
understand those things rightly, without that confusion and misapprehen¬ 
sion, which Jewish prejudices had occasioned in their ideas when they first 
heard them. Unless they were led into such a perfect understanding of 
the things they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his office of 
leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled by his influences, 
properly to understand the truths which Christ himself had taught them. 

The Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus instructed, 
was to abide mth them for ever, as the Spirit of truth, guiding them into 
all truth, teaching them all things respecting the doctrine of Christ, which 
they were to communicate to the world. These important promises of 
the effusion, assistance, direction, and perpetual guidance of the Spirit 
with the apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Christ himself the great and chief 
prophet of the church ; and to entertain a doubt of their most complete 
accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity and mission of the Son 
of God, and to admit a supposition, that would strike at the truth of 
Christianity in general. From this examination, therefore, of the nature, 
extent, and fulfilment of our Lord’s promises, concerning the gift of the 
Spirit to the apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to 
what they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the teach¬ 
ings of the Spirit, into a perfect acquaintance with it; and that through 
his constant inhabitation and guidance, they were infallibly preserved in 
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die truth, and kept from error in declaring it to mankind ? The Soirit 
of truth guided them into all truth, and abode with them for ««,. 

It is material to remark that these promises of supernatural instruction 
and assistance plainly show the insufficiency of common instruction, and 
too necessity of inspiration in the first teachers of the Gospel and we 
are positively assured that these promises were accurately fulfilled Of 
the eight writers of the New Testament, Matthew, John, James, Peter 
and Jude, were, among these inspired preachers of the word of God: 
anci therefore, if we admit the genuineness and authenticity of the books 
ascribed to them 110 reasonable doubt can be entertained of their inspira¬ 
tion, . Indeed, if we believe that God sent Christ into the world to found 
an universal religion, and that by the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost 
he empowered the apostles to propagate the Gospel, as stated in these 
books, we cannot but believe that he would, by his immediate interposi¬ 
tion, enable those whom be appointed to record the Gospel, for the use 
of future ages, to write without the om'ision of any important truth, or 
the insertion of any material error. The assurance that the Spirit should 
abide with the apostles/or ever, must necessarily imply a constant inspira¬ 
tion, without change or intermission, whenever they exercised the office 
of a teacher of the gospel, whether by writing or by speaking. Though 
Mark and Luke were not of the twelve apostles, nor were they miracu¬ 
lously called, like Paul, to the office of an apostle, yet we have the strongest 
reason to believe that they were partakers of the extraordinary effusion 
of the Holy Spirit granted to the disciples of Christ; and such was the 
unanimous opinion of the primitive Christians. Besides, a perfect har¬ 
mony exists between the doctrines delivered by Mark and Luke, and by 
the other writers of the New Testament. Indeed we can scarcely con¬ 
ceive it possible, that God would suffer four Gospels to be transmitted, 
as a rule of faith and practice to all succeeding generations, two of which 
were written under the immediate direction of his Holy Spirit, and the 
other two by the unassisted powers of the human intellect. It seems im¬ 
possible that John, who wrote his Gospel more than sixty years after 
the death of Christ, should have been able, by the natural power of his 
memory, to recollect those numerous discourses of our Saviour which he 
has related. . Indeed, all the evangelists must have stood in need of the 
promised assistance of the Holy Ghost to bring to remembrance the things 
which Christ had said during his ministry. We are to consider Luke in 
writing the Acts of the Apostles, and the apostles themselves in writing 
the Epistles, as under a similar guidance and direction. Paul, in several 
passages of his Epistles, asserts his own inspiration in the most positive 
and unequivocal terms. The agreement which subsists between his Epistles 
and the other writings of the New Testament, is also a decisive proof that 
they all proceeded from one and the self-same Spirit. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that the apostles had some certain method, though utterty unknown 
to us, of distinguishing that knowledge, which was the effect of inspir¬ 
ation, from the ordinary suggestions and conclusions of their own reason. 1 

Ill, From the preceding account of the inspiration of the Apostles, 
the two following conclusions are justly drawn by a late learned and 
sensible writer; 

1. “ First, that the Apostles had a complete knowledge of Christianity, 
or of the Gospel which they published to mankind. When it is said that 
they had a complete knowledge of the Gospel, we mean, that they knew, 
and well understood, the truths which they were commissioned to preach, 
and the duties they were to inculcate. Having been instructed by Christ 
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himself, having been witnesses of his works, and of his death and resur¬ 
rection, and having received the Spirit to guide themjnto all truth, they 
had a competent knowledge of the various subjects, which they were to 
preach and publish to the world, to instruct men in the knowledge of God, 
the way to salvation, and the duties of holiness. They were neither in¬ 
sufficient nor defective preachers of the word of truth. They were at no 
loss to know what was true or what was false, what was agreeable to the 
will of God or what was not. They had a complete and consistent view 
of the whole system of Christian truth and duty : and there was no diver¬ 
sity of religious opinions amongst them. Their knowledge of Christianity 
was perfect, for they were acquainted with all things which it was the will 
of God should be revealed unto men, to teach them the way of salvation. 

“ Whether, as is most probable, the apostles had this complete know¬ 
ledge of the Gospel at once, on the day of Pentecost; or whether there 
might be some truths and duties of religion, which were not revealed to 
them until after that time, is of no importance for us to determine. For 
it is certain, that their knowledge of Christianity was complete, long be¬ 
fore the records of it in the New Testament were written for our instruc¬ 
tion. It is evident, also, that the Apostles, in the course of their ministry, 
were never at a loss what doctrines they were to preach, but had at all times 
a perfect knowledge of the things which it was the will of God they should, 
at those respective times, declare. Less than this cannot be inferred from 
their own declaration, that they spake the things of the Gospel, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth , but which the Holy Ghost teacheth , 

“ As the Apostles, by means of our Lord’s instructions and the teach¬ 
ing of his Spirit, had this complete knowledge of Christianity, it follows 
that the most entire credit is to be given to their writings; and that they 
were not mistaken in what they have written concerning it, whether we 
suppose them to be immediately guided by the Spirit at the time they 
were writing or not. For, allowing only that they were honest men who 
completely understood Christianity, it is evident that they must give a 
true and faithful account of it. Honest men would not deceive, and men, 
who had a complete knowledge of the subjects they were treating of, could 
not be mistaken. If any errors in doctrine or sentiment were admitted 
into their writings, it must be either by design, or through accident. To 
imagine that they could be inserted designedly, would impeach the inte¬ 
grity of the Apostles, and consequently their credibility in general. And 
to imagine that they crept in accidentally, would impeach the competency 
of their knowledge, and suppose that the Apostles of Jesus Christ did 
not understand Christianity : a supposition that can never be reconciled, 
with the very lowest construction which can be fairly put upon our Lord’s 
promise, that the Spirit should guide them into all truth. Allowing them, 
therefore, to be but honest men, it follows, considering the sources of in¬ 
formation they enjoyed, that all they have recorded concerning Christi¬ 
anity is truth, and that they were not mistaken, in any of the positions 
which they have laid down respecting it, in their writings. 

% “ A second and principal deduction, however, to be drawn from the 
account before given, and which is of most importance to the subject, is, 
that the apostles of Jesus Christ were under the infallible guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth, as to every religious sentiment which they taught man¬ 
kind. Here it may be necessary to explain the sense, in which this ex¬ 
pression is used. By every religious sentiment is intended, every senti¬ 
ment that constitutes a part of Christian doctrine, or Christian duty, la 
every doctrine they taught, in every testimony they bore to facts respect¬ 
ing our Lord, in every opinion which they gave, concerning the import 
of those facts, in every precept, exhortation, and promise they addressed 
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to men, it appears to me, that they were under the infallible guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth. By being under his guidance is meant, that 
through his influence on their minds, they were infallibly preserved from 
error in declaring the Gospel, so that every religious sentiment they 
taught is true, and agreeable to the will of God. 

“ As to the nature of this influence and guidance, some tilings may be 
farther remarked. It was before observed, that inspiration in the highest 
sense, is the immediate communication of knowledge to the human mind, 
by the Spirit of God. In this way the Apostle Paul was taught the whole 
of Christianity ; and this kind of inspiration the other apostles had, as to 
those things which they were not acquainted with, before they received 
the gift of the Ploly Spirit. This is what some have called, the inspir¬ 
ation of suggestion. But as to what they had heard, or partly known 
before, the influence of the Spirit enabled them properly to understand 
it, and preserved them from error in communicating h. This has been 
called the inspiration of superintendency. Under this superintendency 
or guidance of the Spirit, the Apostles appear to have been at all times 
throughout their ministry, after Christ’s ascension. For less than this 
cannot be concluded, from our Lord’s declaration, that the Spirit should 
abide with them for ever, and lead them into all truth. 

u When they acted as writers, recording Christianity for the instruc¬ 
tion of the Church in all succeeding times, I apprehend, that they were 
under the guidance of the Spirit, as to the subjects of which they treated; 
that they wrote under his influence and direction; that they were pre¬ 
served from all error and mistake, in the religious sentiments they ex¬ 
pressed ; and that, if any thing were inserted in their writings, not 
contained in that complete knowledge of Christianity of which they'were 
previously possessed, (as prophecies for instance,) this "was immediately 
communicated to them by revelation from the Spirit. But with respect 
to the choice of words in which they wrote, I know not but they might 
be left to the free and rational exercise of their own minds, to express 
themselves in the manner that was natural and familiar to them, while 
at the same time they were preserved from error, in the ideas they con¬ 
veyed. If this were the case, it would sufficiently account for the very 
observable diversity of style and manner among the inspired writers. File 
Spirit guided them to write nothing but truth concerning religion, yet 
they might be left to express that truth in their own language. 

« It may readily and justly be concluded, that men who were under 
the perpetual guidance of the Spirit of truth when they preached the 
Gospel, were thus under his infallible direction and influence, as to all 
religious sentiments, when they committed the things of the Gospel to 
writing, for the future instruction of the church. This is the view of 
the inspiration of the writers of the New Testament, which seems naturally 
to arise, from their own account of the way in which they received the know¬ 
ledge of Christianity, and from what is declared in their writings concern- 
ing°the constant agency and guidance of the Spirit, with which they were 
favoured.” The following advantages attend this view of the subject: 

ii Maintaining that the Apostles were under the infallible direction of 
the Holy Spirit, as to every religious sentiment contained in their writ¬ 
ings, secures the same advantages as would result from supposing that 
every word and letter was dictated to them by his influences, without 
bein^ liable to those objections which might be made against that view 
of the subject. As the Spirit preserved them from all error in what 
they have taught and recorded, their writings are of the same authority, 
importance, and use to us, as if he had dictated every syllable contained 
in them. If the Spirit had guided their pens in such a manner, that they 
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m . e } e ^chines under his direction, we could have had no 
yu] •, estarnent, if we consider them as under the Spirit’s inf,] 

101 us to know, believe, and practise m religion; and what can tliev on/ 
tain more than this, upon any other view of it? theycon- 

“ Another advantage attending the above view of the anostolie in 
..piration is, that it will enable us to understand some thirds in theh- 

the Tid)%ct 11 C lVthe 1 I ^ llt ' be f- CllfllCUl | t to . reconci! ® wit!l another view of 
the writings’ of the SwhEppeTtfbo 

i s proper province, matters of a religious and moral nature P then tW 

.-sa 'z&Sfc a? 

guidance of the Spirit in dirprtmo- V ’ .T w lelll P 1 ^ au ^ vvel 'C under the 
which he left at&the y ( ‘° bnn ? r h him tllc dote 

<2 Tim.iv. is.) 5 for the"answer is ohi^n S ’ I especially the parchments 

therefore, such things'rr 8111 - 0, , Aitllou S ! >> 
m epistles addressed to churches or individuals f t van § el,c history, or 

IS not necessary to suddosp tint th a , t * 01 - 111110 or duty, yet it 

fluencc in mentioning^ uch’common m- ciTif t?" y s , u Pf rnaUu ' al hi- 

t 0 <‘This e vT tim fT tb illcu ^ cat ed respecting'^efigloi] 11 ^ ’ ^ ^ ilS 
reading hi New Tc^n? ^ ?? r °^ f nable a Christian in 
Bpired^truth Evert E which t * t0 COnsider a * in- 

concerning Christianity; every thing wWc“ti“ hes V hir ,tte r " tau S ht 
timent or a branch of dutv hi ir.net „ r Caches him a religious sen- 

mind and will of God, recorded under ^ d,V,n 1 eIy true ’ as ,lle 

Spirit. It is not nelessalv tl it l. ! ^ , dl !' ectl . on and guidance of his 
Apostles taught be^tniel^All that he Ins fo llK i ull i e ’ 'Mother what the 
ing; and whin he understands aftCr 1S ’ their Meai >- 

that meaning is consistent with the will nV O i 1 •’ , lna y res * ; assured, 
The testimony of men wl o snol i oil 1 “ d ™ ne infallible truth 

testimony of God hiZdf and b V h , e S P irit of ' G »d, is the 

St ‘° The b 1 d m °- t inc!abidlble of all demonsIration° G ° d ° f TrUth '' S thc 

as r a r p h Xd, 

«a^Z“Z s .6“, Zd‘ 


his advice. But it was'nc^Inrt of ir"™ Ule Com!thiaris had desired 
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was not a branch 
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question of prudence, with relation to the distress which persecution then 
occasioned. Paul, therefore, agreeably to their request, gives them his 
opinion as a faithful man ; but he guards them against supposing that he 
was under divine inspiration in that opinion, lest their consciences should 
be shackled, and leaves them at liberty to follow his advice or not, as 
they might find convenient. Yet he intimates that he had the Spirit of 
the Lord as a Christian teacher, that he had not said any thing contrary 
to his will; and that the opinion which he gave was, on the whole, ad¬ 
visable in the present distress. But the Apostle's declaration, that, as 
to this particular matter, he spoke by permission , and not of command - 
ment, strongly implies, that in other things, in things really of a religious 
nature, he did speak by commandment from the Lord. Accordingly, in 
the same chapter, when he had occasion to speak of what was matter of 
moral duty, he immediately claimed to be under divine direction in what 
he wrote. And unto the married I command) yet not I hut the Lord) Let 
not the tjoife depart from her husband. (1 Cor. vii. 10.) This would be a 
breach of one of the chief obligations of morality, and therefore Paul in¬ 
terdicts it under the divine authority. Respecting indifferent things, he 
gave his judgment .as a wise and faithful friend, but respecting the things 
of religion he spake and wrote as an apostle of Jesus Christ, under the 
direction and guidance of his Spirit.” 1 


No. III. 

ON THE ASCENSION OF JESUS CHRIST. 

[.Referred to in p. 284 of this Volume.'] 

IThE Ascension of Jesus Christ into heaven, however astonishing it may 
appear, is a miraculous fact, which, like every other matter of fact, is ca¬ 
pable of proof from testimony. It is not necessary, in this place, again to 
prove the confidence which is due to the -apostolic testimony, because we 
have already stated its force when treating on the resurrection of Christ. 

(pp. 273_284. supra.) It only remains to show that the circumstances of 

the fact contribute to its certainty, by removing every idea of deceit or 
fraud on the one hand, and of error on the other. 

1. Observe the place of his Ascent . 

It was a mountain, the mount of Olives, a spot which was well known 
to the apostles, for it had been the scene of many of his conversations with 
them. On an eminence or hill, there was less probability of the spectators 
beiim deceived, than there would have been in many other places, where 
the view was confined and the sight obstructed: and where, if any delu¬ 
sion had been intended, he might have more easily conveyed himself out 
of their sight, and by a sudden disappearance given room for the imagin¬ 
ation or invention of some extraordinary removal from them. But, from 
this eminence, the view around them must have been more extensive, any 
collusive concealment of himself from them must have been more easily 
discovered, a real ascent into heaven more cleaily seen, and the ascent 
itself for a longer space and with greater distinctness pursued, and at- 


i parry’s Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the Apostles and 
other Writers of the New Testament, (8vo. London, 1797,) pp. 20. 30. Sce^ also Dr. 
Dick’s Essay on the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New lestament* 
8 vo. London, 1813. 
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tended to, by the beholders. So that, if Christ’s ascension was to be 
real, an eminence or hill was the most proper place that could be chosen 
from winch he could rise, because he could be more distinctly, and for 
the most considerable space beheld. But, assuredly, it was the most un¬ 
suitable of all others, if any fraud were intended, to favour deceit, and 
render imposition effectual. No impostor would have selected such a spot 
in order to feign an ascension. ’ 

% The time must also be considered , token this fact look place. 

It was during broad day-light, while an impostor would have availed 
himself of darkness in order to effect his escape. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the apostles might have credited an illusion ; but illusion is im¬ 
possible, when every object is illuminated by a strong light. 

8. Observe further the manner of Christ’s Ascension towards heaven. 

(1.) It was not instantaneous and sudden, nor violent and tempestuous, 
but giadual, easy, and slow. Romulus was scud to have been lost in a 
furious storm of thunder and lightning, and being suddenly missed by the 
Roman people, they were the more easily persuaded of his translation into 
heaven : which tale the Patricians first invented, in order to cover the 
suspicion that, during tile storm, they had seized the opportunity of assas¬ 
sinating him; though there is not the shadow of a pretence that any one 
saw his translation. On the contrary, Christ’s ascension was public, gentle, 
and by degrees; so that the eyes of the beholders steadily followed him, 
rose with him as lie advanced higher, and pursued him until lost in the 
immensity of the height of heaven. Tile spectators “ looked steadfastly 
towards heaven as he went up,” till the cloud had carried him out of 
their sight. 

(2.) Moreover, it is a remarkable circumstance in this account, that lie 
was taken from them, while they were actually near him ; while lie was in 
the midst of them, conversing with them, instructing and blessing them • 
and, in the midst of these transactions, “ whilst they beheld him,” and’ 
their eyes were attenlively fixed on him, he arose out of their sight into 
the celestial glory. The apostles, therefore, could not be imposed on, by 
any sudden and fallacious conveyance of himself away from them 
4. The sense OF hearing also came in aid of sight: for, if any error 
could be supposed in the latter, it is impossible to admit any mis'tako in 
the iotmer. The apostles could not possibly imagine that they heard the 
consolatory discourse by which two angels announced to them that Jesus, 
who had thus ascended into heaven, would at the last day “ so come in 
like manner as they had seen him go into heaven.” 

testimony NUMBER ’ Ua> these w ' tn ^ses is a strong confirmation of their 

■ h was in th e view of all the Apostles. He was taken up, after lie had 
given commandment to them, while they were alt. assembled together, 
and whi e they themselves were actually beholding him. 

whw. a /?f!- ,e 1 fi ecirc “ ra8 . t r ccs k way be iKkk ' c!> ,; '' at the evident 

which (it is shown in the ensuing article of.this Appendix) demonstrate 

of &S&J2ZSS!* °°*""*»> 

Since, therefore, we have the unanimous testimony of persons, who bv 
the evidence of their own sight, confirmed by the voice of angdl wci'c 
o suied of Chiist s ascension ; since they were persons incapable of form- 
rig or conducting any artful design; since it was a doctrine, which if 

since thpv^np G produ 1 c f‘ vo of n .° advantage to the propagators of it; and 
since they persevered m asserting it in despite of all the tortures, that 
ciuelty could devise or power could inflict; we have the fullest evidence 
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of the reality of Christ’s ascension, which the nature of the fact can admit, 
or we in reason can require. 1 


No. IV. 


ON the descent or THE holy spirit on the apostles. 

[ Referred lo in p. 284. of this Volume.'] 

If the Gospel be the invention of man — if Jesus Christ has not risen 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the apostles, together with the effects produced by it, is another fact 
for which no adequate cause can be assigned. The miracle itself is related 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 'Hiking it lor granted 
that the reader has perused the graphic narrative of the evangelist Luke, 
vve shall proceed to offer a few remarks upon this fact. 

1. This amazing and astonishing gift, the gift of tongues, was a miracle, 
new" and unheard of in former ages, and greater or more decisive than any 
which had been wrought by Jesus Christ himself, during his ministry. 
Demoniacal possessions, or diseases, might be counterfeited; even death 
might be only apparent: the reality, therefore, of such cures and restor¬ 
ations to life, might be questioned by gamsayers and denied by infidels. 
But to inspire twelve unlettered Galileans, (who knew only their mother- 
tongue, and whose dialect was proverbial for its vulgarity,) suddenly, and 
instantaneously, with the knowledge and expression ot sixteen or eighteen 
different languages or dialects ; when, in the ordinary course of things, it 
a work requiring no small labour fully to understand a single new lan- 
euave and still mSre to speak it with fluency and correctness; this was in¬ 
deed a miracle of the most stupendous nature, carrying with it the most 
overpowering and irresistible conviction, the simplest and plainest in itself, 
md utterly impossible to be counterfeited. For, if the Apostles had ex¬ 
pressed tliemselves improperly, or with a bad accent, as most people do 
l-lien they speak a living language winch is not natural to them, the 
hearers who at that time were not converted to Christianity, would have 
suspected some fraud, would have taken notice of such faults, and would 
ImJe Ventured lliem : but, since no such objections were made, we are 
inotified in concluding that they had no ground foi censuie. 

J 'it is no wonder, then, that the effect was so prodigious as the conver¬ 
sion of three thousand prejudiced Jews, m one day, to the faith of a cm- 
cified Saviour, at Jerusalem -the very scene ° f h “ p ^""“ ,0UB CmC " 
ftomn Giid only fifty days afterwards, on the day ot Pentecost. 

Tn lev ew°ng the whole of the transaction, this alternative necessarily 
presents S Either the apostles themselves were dece.ved, in he first 
place or they wished to impose on others, respecting the descent of the 
it -1*/Qnirit mid the miracles which accompanied it. . 

H l/tlm mind revolts at the first of these suppositions, on account of its 
It the mma cmrcelv appear more reasonable. Men, who 

absurdity, t ie ® | j a re lioi 0 n 5 and to whom credit is necessary, will 

U "?r.™„ e . TfS “a be c.rfut.d »p.» the !p ..b, all .ho.epe,. 

not invent a mie^wuiu. , T hev will not place the scene of 

sons to whose testimony J ‘ r P t he eyes of ^ n innumerable multitude, in 

'. " “ ...’ Part II. ToraeiL pp. 401— 


1 Anspach, Cours d’Etudcs df la Religion Chr&ienne : 

40(>. Chandler’s Sermons, vol. 1. berm. u. 
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incidents notoriously false, utterly useless for their purpose, and pecu¬ 
liarly well adapted to convict them of fraud and deceit. 1 

I can easily conceive persons remaining in a state of doubt or unbelief 
who take only a general view of this history, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, wit.iout giving themselves the trouble to weigh all its circum¬ 
stances. but will not conviction succeed to unbelief and doubt, if thev 
transport themselves to the very time and spot, when and where the event 
took place ; if they reflect that they are reading the work of a contempo- 
my author, and that the facts related in his book were published through¬ 
out Judaea, in Greece, and m Asia Minor, before he composed his histo™ ? 

Li the history of remote ages, the facts recorded not unfrequently bor¬ 
row their authority from the character of the writer: but, in a recent and 
con temporary history the writer is indebted for all his authority to the 
truth ot the facts which he narrates. The book of the Acts of the Apostles 
would never have been received as a canonical book, if the first Chrisflans 
had not found in it those facts, which they all believed, and of which many 
of them had actually been eye-witnesses. And such, especially, were 
the miracles which distinguished the day of Pentecost. 

.* Besides this proof, which arises out of the nature of the fact and the 
circumstances that attended it, there is another not less striking, which is 

andfollowed it C ° nneX ° n ° f this miracle with the events that preceded 

We have already had occasion to observe the striking difference in the 
conduct of the apostles before and after their Master’s death (see pp. 282 
—284); and this change is the more remarkable, because it was contrary to 
what might naturally have been expected. But the descent of the I-foly 

w?,» lt tt? p alns us wh y the apostles, who were so ignorant and timid 
when they were instructed and supported by their Master, were filled with 
so much wisdom and intrepidity, when they seemed to be abandoned to 
themselves ;-why these men, who had fled at the sight of the danger 
that threatened Jesus, boldly published his divinity in the presence of the 
veiy men who had crucified him; — and why Peter, who had basely denied 

ofdi^syifagogue^ 3 ^ ema * e Se ‘ Tant ’ 80 boidI y confessed him in the midst 

Separate from tins history the miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit 
f n n fj° U C - an n ° Ion ger perceive either motives, connexion, or probability 
m this series of facts otherwise incontestable. Every one of those facts is 
conti ary to the common principles of moral order. The apostles the con¬ 
verted Jews, as well as those who continued to reject the Gospel do no- 
nng which they ought to do, and every thing which they ought not to 
do. The city of Jerusalem for a long series of°years wa only a cenl of 
lllusion and delirium We should not endure Wen the reading 0 f a ro 
mance, in which al the personages should be represented as acting lil-e 
those who are exhibited in the establishment of ChristTanily S ° 

But, would you give order and connexion to the facts? Would vm, 

na^uroP Would vou?^ j notive8 W° nd ) uct ’ and a character consistent 

natui e . W ould you lender credible a history, the basis of which after -ill 

It is impossible for you to deny, and the consequences of which itt ’ 
possible to m,stake -Put in its proper place the visible descent of the 

Holy Spnit.; and this miracle alone will render -rn fn-finif ** i « 

=,h„, Yo m M 55£d“ ifi'e'ScS* 0 

»p.n J,& a "‘‘ W, ' kh “* b “ explained 
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ment of the fact with the known designs and predictions of the author 
of Christianity. 

During his life, Jesus Christ had confined his ministry within the limits 
of Judsea: he was not sent as he himself declared, s< but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” (Matt, xv. 24.): his doctrine was not to be preached 
to the Gentiles, until after his death. That mission was reserved for the 
apostles, and he solemnly charged them to fulfil it, just before his ascen- 
tion into heaven. But, before they could enter upon their apostolic func¬ 
tions, it was necessary that these timid and ignorant men should receive 
the Holy Spirit agreeably to Christ’s promise,—even that Spirit by whom 
they were to be endued with power from on high, and guided into all 
truth. The miracle of the day of Pentecost was then announced and 
foretold. But, what grandeur, what wisdom, what an admirable selection 
of circumstances do we sec in the fulfilment of this prediction ! The 
apostles were appointed the teachers of all nations: and it was in the sight 
of persons of every nation assembled at Jerusalem on occasion of one of 
the great solemnities of the Mosaic Law, that they received from heaven 
the authentic credentials of their divine mission. Sent to all nations, it 
was necessary that all nations should be able to understand them. By an 
astonishing miracle these men were enabled, without study t to speak all 
the languages or dialects of the East. But the gift of tongues was not 
conferred on them, merely to accelerate the progress of their doctrine: 
it serves also to characterise, from its very birth, that universal religion 
which embraces both Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian. 

How closely connected is every part of the evangelical history 1 How 
admirably do the means answer to the end 1 How do the most signal mi¬ 
racles acquire probability by their mutual relation, and by the place which 
they hold in the dispensation of religion! 1 


No. V. 

EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT 1 ON THE 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY, 

^Referred to in pages 148. and 334. (xf this Volume 

“ The rapid, and astonishing progress, which Christianity made in the 
world in a very few years after its publication, is not only an irrefragable 
argument of its divine origin and truth, but also a striking instance ot the 
credulity of those, who assert that the Gospel is the contrivance ot man. 
For, according to the common course of things, how utterly incredible 
was it, that the religion taught by an obscure person, in an obscure station 
of life and in an obscure country, should in so short a space ot time pe¬ 
netrate to the utmost boundaries of the Boman empire! According to 
' all present appearances, how romantic and visionary would the assertion 
of a private Jew seem to a philosopher, to whom he should declare that 
the principles of the sect, which he had founded, should be preached to 
every creature under heaven! That a miserable company of fishermen, 
from a country that was despicable to a proverb, without learning and 
without interest, should penetrate into the heart of so many various na- 

~~i Duvoisin, Demonstration Evangelique, pp. 161—' 168. See a full examinaUon of 
t!ie miraculous gift of tongues in Dr. Samuel Chandler s; Sermons, vol. i. Serm. !?•» 
and also some brief, but forcible remarks in Mr. Fabers Difiic-ulties of Infidelity, 
pp* 242—245. 
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tions, should establish their tenets in the bosom of the largest cities, and 
gain converts to their principles in the courts of sovereigns and princes, is 
a truth not to be accounted for on any principle but that of a signal and 
divine interposition in their favour.” 1 The force of this argument will more 
fully appear if we take a short retrospect of the progress of Christianity. 

Two months had not elapsed after the death of Jesus Christ, when his 
apostles suddenly presented themselves, and publicly taught in the midst 
of Jerusalem; whence their doctrine spread throughout Judaea and the 
neighbouring provinces. Shortly after, it was carried into Greece, Italy, 
and even into Spain. They founded societies of Christians in the cities 
of Caesarea, Rome, Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Antioch, 
Ephesus, and in many other regions, towns, and cities ; so that, (as hea¬ 
then adversaries, together with Christian writers, acknowledge,) before 
three centuries were completed, the Gospel had penetrated into every 
region of the then known world, and far beyond the boundaries of the 
Roman empire. Wherever the preachers of Christianity travelled, they 
declared that the person, whose religion they taught, had been despised 
by his own countrymen and crucified by the Romans. And, what is 
more, they preached a religion which was contrary to the pleasures and 
passions of mankind; which prohibited all sensual indulgences; which 
indispensably required from its professors temperance, self-denial, and 
inviolable purity and sanctity of manners, and was diametrically repug¬ 
nant to^ the prevailing principles and maxims of those times. “ It is 
wonderful beyond all example, that a few illiterate Galilaeans, issuing 
from an obscure corner of a distant Roman province, unlearned and un¬ 
supported, should, in no long time, overturn the two greatest establish¬ 
ments that ever were erected in the world, and triumph over all the power 
of every confederated nation, that universally associated to oppose them. 
Such an astonishing and sudden revolution in the religious and moral 
state of the world, produced by such agents, could be effected by nothing 
less than a most signal interposition of God, endowing these his mes¬ 
sengers with supernatural powers, and visibly supporting them in the 
cause in which they were engaged.” 2 Indeed, if we contrast the various 
obstacles, which actually opposed the progress of the Gospel, with the 
human means which its preachers enjoyed, we must feel the justice of the 
remark that was made by an apostle': — “ God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty.” 

(1 Coi»i. 27*) For, no sooner was the Christian church formed into a 
body, than it was assailed by three descriptions of enemies, either all at 
once or in succession, viz. I. The prejudices of authority and of human 
wisdom; 2. The violence of persecution;—and, S.The artifices of policy* 

I. The progress of Christianity was assailed and impeded by the pre¬ 
judices of authority and of human wisdom. From its very origin 
the Gospel was “a stumbing block to the Jews, and to the Greeks 
foolishness. 

1. With regard to the Jews : •— On the one hand, we behold that peo¬ 
ple exclusively attached to the law of Moses, and intoxicated with pride 
on account of their being descended from Abraham; their hypocritical 
teachers, who affected to be models of wisdom, piety, and holiness, 
usurping the highest influence over the minds of the people, who were 
blindly devoted to the prejudices which they cherished, respecting the 
uration of the levitical worship, the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, 


1 ?, r * I* arwoo£ fs Introduction to the New Testament, voi. I p. 80 
* Jbiu. p. 85 . 1 
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and the importance of their traditions. And, on the other hand, we see 
twelve men, — from the lowest class of their nation, formerly imbued 
with the same prejudices, who accused them of making void the com¬ 
mandments of God by their traditions: — Who deeply offended their 
national pride by telling them that the Almighty was not the God of the 
Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, and that the heathen would rise up 
as witnesses against them, and would be admitted into covenant with 
God, while they themselves would be excluded from it:—-Who an¬ 
nounced to them that the lev ideal worship was about to terminate, and 
that the Supreme Being was no longer to be adored exclusively at Jeru¬ 
salem, but that men might offer to him acceptable worship at all times 
and in all places : —Who substituted for the splendid ceremonial enjoined 
by the Mosaic law (which was a constant source of credit and of emolu¬ 
ment to a host of ministers who attended at the altars), a simple and 
spiritual worship, which rendered their functions useless, and in which 
every Christian was to be the priest, the altar, and the victim : — Who 
undeceived them respecting the nature of the Messiah's kingdom, by ap¬ 
prising them, that it is not of this world, and that they must renounce all 
their ardent hopes concerning it: — Who censured with equal force and 
boldness their pharisaic devotion, long prayers, ostentatious fasts, and 
all those exterior observances, in which they made the essence of piety 
to consist;—and, finally, who excited their self-love, by preaching to 
them the stumbling-block of the cross. Can any one believe that these 
were likely means to procure the preachers of the Gospel a hearing,— 

much less to ensure them success? 

2 With regard to the Heathen Nations, the prejudices opposed by 
paganism were not less powerful than those entertained by the Jews. 
Pa^an idolatry traced its origin to the remotest antiquity. The most 
imposing pomp and magnificence entered into its worship and ceremo¬ 
nies. Temples of the most splendid architecture,—statues of exquisite 
sculpture, — priests and victims superbly adorned,—attendant youths ot 
both sexes, blooming with beauty, performing all the sacred rites with 
gracefulness heightened by every ornament, - magistrates arrayed m 
the insignia of their office, —religious fedsts, dances, and illuminations,— 
concerts of the sweetest voices and Instruments,—perfumes of the most 
delightful fragrance, —every part of the heathen religion, m short, was 
contrived to allure and to captivate the senses and the heart. Amid all 
these attractive objects, we see, on the owe hand, a multitude priests 
enioving the most extensive influence, supported by omens, auguries, and 
every kind of divination to which ignorance and anxiety for the futme 
attribute so much power, while their persons were rendered sacred under 
tint profound idolatry and superstition which had overspread the earth 
Md? on the other, we see twelve Jewish fishermen declaring that those 
deities which had so long been revered, were only dumb idols, aiul that 
they must turn to the one living and true God, the makei of heaven at 
earth ■ and who had conceived no less a design than that ot expelling so 
many’deities, throwing down so many altars, putting an end to so many 
sacrifices, and, consequently, of annihilating the dignity of such a mul¬ 
titude of priests, and of drying up the source of their riches and ue- 
dit. And* can any one believe that these were likely means of success . 

FU On the one hand, we see paganism intimately united with political go- 
vernments and sovereigns making use of its decisions in oidci 3 y 
Ihe enterprises even of tyrannical power. More particularly -at Rome un- 
der the republic, religion was a political system admirably adapted 
genius of P the people, and was not only protected but m many instances 
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administered by the civil magistrate : it grew with the growth of the 
republic, and seemed to promise itself a duration equal to that of the 
eternal city. During the imperial government, we see the emperors 
causing^ altars to be erected to themselves, in their life-time, or expecting 
them after their death. 

On the other hand, we behold a religion, according to which an apo¬ 
theosis is an act of daring impiety; which, inculcating only one God, 
allowed no rival deity to those who embraced it; and which thenceforth 
necessarily caused its followers to be accounted both impious and rebels. 
Can any rational person believe that these were proper or likely means to 
cause such a religion to be received? 

Lastly, on the one hand, we see corruption, the fruit of ignorance, and 
of error combined with the passions, spread over the earth, the most 
shameful practices sanctioned by the precepts and the examples of the 
philosophers, vices ranked as virtues, in short, a state of universal de¬ 
pravity, both moral and religious, which the apostle Paul has by no 
means exaggerated in the sketch of it which he lias drawn ; since it is 
fully justified by contemporary authors, both Jews and Heathens. On 
the other hand, again, behold the Gospel, inculcating a sublime morality 
which at that time was more difficult to be observed than ever ; referring 
every thing to the glory of God, and enjoining the renunciation of pas^ 
sions equally cherished and corrupted, together with a total change of 
heart and mind, continual efforts after holiness, the duty of imitating*even 
God himself, and the absolute necessity of taking up the cross of Christ, 
and submitting to the loss of all earthly good as well as to the endurance 
of every evil. Think, how sinful propensities would rise at hearing this 
novel doctrine, how the corrupt heart of man would be offended at it, 
and how horrible^ that salutary hand must appear, which came to apply 
the probe, the knife, and the fire to so many gangrened parts ; and then 
say, whether these were likely or probable means to obtain a reception 
for that doctrine ? Does not the success, which attended the labours of 
the first preachers of the Gospel, —a success not only without a cause, 
but also contrary to all human causes, — does not this success demon¬ 
strate the mighty protection of God, and the victorious force of truth ? 

II. The violence OE persecution was another most formidable ob¬ 
stacle to the propagation of the Christian religion. 

In fact, from its first origin to the time of Constantine, Christianity, 
with the exception of a few short intervals, was subjected to the most 
violent persecutions. At Jerusalem the Apostles were imprisoned, 
scoui ged, or put to death in various ways. Wherever they directed their 
steps, they were pursued by the Jews, who either accused them before 
Jewish and Heathen tribunals, or stirred up the populace against them. 
But these persecutions were, comparatively, only slight forerunners of 
those which succeeding ages witnessed : and ecclesiastical history (which 
is corroborated by heathen writers as well as by heathen edicts and in¬ 
scriptions that are still extant) records ten grievous general persecu¬ 
tions, of the Christians under the pagan emperors, within the space of 
two hundred and fifty years. 

L The first, who led the way in these attacks upon the professors of the 
Christian faith, was the ferocious Nero; who, in order that he mi^ht wreak 
upon them the odium which he had justly incurred for setting the city of 
Borne on fire, inflicted upon them the most exquisite tortures, attended with 
every circumstance of the most refined cruelty. Some were crucified; 
others, impaled ; some were tied up in the skins of wild beasts that they 
might be torn to pieces by dogs ; and others were wrapped in garments 
dipped m pitch and other combustibles, and burnt as torches in the gar- 
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dens of Nero, and in other parts of the city, by night. Tins persecution, 
though it raged most at Rome during the year 64, appears to have con¬ 
tinued with little abatement, nearly three years (a.d. 64-—67), and to 
have extended to every part of the empire. 

The short reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and the mild and 
equitable administration of the emperors Vespasian and Titus, gave some 
rest to the Christians, until, ^ . 

2* Domitian, succeeding to the empire, began a new persecution, which 
also continued almost three years, a.d. 93—96. u For this persecution 
no motive is assigned, but the prodigious increase ot converts to Christi¬ 
anity, and their refusal to pay divine honours to the emperor. The ex¬ 
tent and severity of this persecution may be conceived from Domitian s 
including among its victims even his chief ministers and his nearest kin¬ 
dred and relations” The death of this second Nero delivered the 
Christians from this calamity : and his successor, Nerva, permitted them 
to enjoy a season of tranquillity, and rescinded the sanguinary edicts o± 

his predecessor. . 

3. The second century of the Christian sera opened with the persecution, 
which was commenced in the reign of Trajan, when so great a multitude 
of believers suffered martyrdom, that the emperor, astonished at the 
accounts which he received, prohibited them to be sought for ; though, it 
they were accused, he permitted them to be punished. This persecution 
continued under the reign of Hadrian, the adopted son and successor ot 


^^S." The fourth and fifth persecutions prevailed under Antoninus and 
Marcus Aurelius. The apology, addressed by Justin Martyr tothefor 
mer emperor, induced him to stop all proceedings against the Chnstians 
in Europe ; but a very strong edict from Antoninus could on'y quash he 
persecution in Asia. And under Marcus Aurelius, who credulously list¬ 
ened to the calumnious charges of their enemies, the torture and the 
cross were in full force against the professors of the Christian 

6—10. In the third century, several persecutions are recorded to have 
taken place. Severus, Maximin, Decius, and Valerian, successively 
attacked the Christians, and let loose all their imperial vengeance 
aeainst them. “ But the climax of persecution was earned, to its utmost 
height in the reign of Dioclesian,” which indeed extended into the fourth 
cemury. In this persecution, “ the fury of the pagan world, instigated 
by Gaferius and other inveterate enemies of Christianity, w as poured 
forth with unparalleled violence, and with a determinate resolution (it 
should seem) to extirpate, if possible, the whole race of believers. The 
utmost pains were taken to compel Christians to deliver up to the ma¬ 
gistrates all the copies of the Holy Scriptures, that they might be pub- 
Icly burnt and eve P ry vestige of their religion destroyed But although 
thi/ part of the imperial edict, together with that which respected the 
demolition of the Christian churches, was executed with extreme ligour, 
vetsuch were the firmness and fidelity of the Christians and such then 

shells • and others had the splinters of reeds thrust beneath the nans ot 
the!!' fingers and toes. The few, who were not capitally punished, ha 
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their limbs and their features mutilated* No war, that had evei taken 
place, had caused the death of so great a multitude of pei sons as this 
tenth general persecution devoured. Almost the whole of the then 
known world was deluged with the blood of the martyis. If tlie_ Gos¬ 
pel be only the contrivance of man, the conduct of these its defenders is 

Ut inf But not only was the progress of Christianity impeded by-the pre¬ 
judices of authority and of human wisdom, as well as by the violence of 
persecution : it also encountered a formidable obstacle m the artifices 

As soon as those who had embraced the religion of Jesus Christ began 
tobe known by the appellation of Christians, they were pourtrayed by their 
enemies in the blackest colours. Jews and Heathens alike united all their 
fefforts to ruin a religion which tended to annihilate every thing that appear¬ 
ed venerable to them, regardless of the evidences which demonstrated that 
religion to be from God : and they represented the professors ot the Gos- 
i>el as dangerous innovators, the declared enemies of all that was sacred, 
disturbers of the public peace, profligate and immoral ; m short, as per¬ 
sons utterly destitute of religion, and impious Atheists. These, unques¬ 
tionably, are most powerful means of prejudicing nations against a 
'doctrine ; and for a long time the church had to conflict with these 

calumnies. • , f , _ , . 

When the Christians began to indulge the hope of enjoying some 
tranquillity, after Constantine was invested with the imperial purple, and 
had .declared himself their protector, a new enemy arose, who employed 
the most insidious-artifices against the Christian faith. The Emperor 
Julian, who had apostatised from the gospel, in his zeal for the restora¬ 
tion of paganism, left no means unattempted to undermine the very 
foundations of the church. Though he refrained from open persecution, 
yet he connived at that of his officers, who persecuted the Christians in 
places remote from the court. He endeavoured to reform paganism, and 
to brino* it as near as might be to the admirable methods, by which he 
perceived Christianity had prevailed in the world.^ lie diligently seized 
every opportunity of exposing Christians and their religion, to ridicule; 
.and exhausted all 'his powers of wit and sophistical ingenuity to .exhibit 
them in a contemptible point of view. Sometimes, he endeavoured to 
surprise unwary Christians into a compliance with pagan superstitions, 
that he might raise horror in their minds or injure their reputation. ^ At 
others, he sought by all means to weaken the power and influence of the 
Christians, by depriving them of all places of honour and authority, unless 
they would sacrifice to idols, and by incapacitating them from holding 
any civil offices, from executing testaments, or transferring any inherit¬ 
ance^ Among other expedients to which Julian’s hatred of Christianity 
induced him to have recourse, was the endeavour to suppress and ex¬ 
tinguish all human learning among the Christians*, well knowing how na¬ 
turally ignorance opens a door to contempt, barbarism, and impiety. 
With this design, he prohibited them from teaching philosophy, and the 
liberal arts, and annulled all the privileges which they had hitherto en¬ 
joyed. And lastly, still further to gratify his rancour against the Chris¬ 
tians, he protected and favoured the Jews, and resolved to rebuild their 
temple at Jerusalem : but this attempt served only to afford a further 
testimony to the truths of the gospel predictions : for it is related both by 
pagan as well as Christian historians that balls of fire repeatedly issued 
from the foundations and destroyed many of the artificers, and scorched 
the rest, who after many attempts were compelled to desist from their 
purpose. These various acts, however, proved fruitless. The Christians, 
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though oppressed, continued faithful to their religion, and the death of 
Julian after a short reign left the church in safety. 

From the preceding view of the progressive establishment of Christi¬ 
anity, it is evident that it was not indebted for its success to the nature 
of its doctrine, or to the personal qualities of those who taught it, or to the 
dispositions and prejudices of those who embraced it, or, lastly, to the in¬ 
fluence of government. On the contrary, the striking contrasts between 
the nature of Christianity and the state of the world were such powerful 
obstacles to it, that they excited against it both Jews and Gentiles. Princes, 
priests, and philosophers, vied with one another, in making the greatest 
efforts to extinguish this religion. Means the most insidious as well as the 
most cruel appeared to be the most certain for the accomplishment of then- 
designs. Persecutions, opprobrium, unheard-of torments, the most ex¬ 
quisite punishments, as well as politic artifices, were employed for three 
successive centuries, in order to prevent it from establishing itself, and 
yet it did establish itself throughout every part of the then known world. 
Unquestionably, this great revolution is not to be accounted for by means 
so contrary to the end. Where then are we to seek for other human means? 

Do we find them in the eloquence of its preachers ? But they did not 
possess that human eloquence which surprises and subjugates the mind; 
and if they had that eloquence, which carries persuasion with it, because 
it proceeds from a heart deeply penetrated and convinced, it is the seal 

of truth, and not of imposture. „ _ , 

Shall we seek for them in credit and authority ? It would be utterly 
ridiculous and absurd to attribute either worldly credit or authority to 

^Dowe find them in their riches? They had none to offer : besides, 
they who were desirous of embracing the Gospel, were required to be 
ready to abandon their possessions. Could earthly pleasures promote 
their success ? The persecutions to which the Christians were exposed, 
cut them off from every hope of enjoying them. _ _ 

Did the Apostles possess the means of constraining persons to embrace 
their doctrines ? The first preachers of the Gospel were totally destitute 
of coercive means, and the nature of their doctrine prohibited them from 
having anj recourse to them. Yet all these means were employed 
against them in their utmost force. , „ . ^ 

S If, notwithstanding all these obstacles, and this weakness of its re- 
sources, there is nothing inexplicable in the establishment of Christianity, 
how cles it to pass, since it did spread into every part of the known 
world, that all the philosophers of antiquity had only a small number of 
disciples? Those philosophers, with all their united knowledge, eloquence, 
and celebrity, never were able to effect any change in religion, or to pro¬ 
duce any o-eneral moral reformation in the world ; and yet the antagonists 
of Christianity think it an easy matter that twelve fishermen should have 
enlightened the world, and persuaded it ^abandon its to goi^U. 
renounce its vices, and to follow a man who expired upon the cioss, 

“The ‘establishment of Christianity is a fact so striking, so singular, ao 
contrary to every thing which has ever yet been seen, so dispiopoi tionate 
tn hs anoarent causes, that it was not without reason remarked byafather 
If the church, that if Christianity established itself without a mnacle, it 
• -is itself the greatest of all miracles . 1 
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No. VI. 

A TABLE or THE CHIEF PROPHECIES RELATIVE to the 

MESSIAH. 

CHAPTER L 

THE PRINCIPAL PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE MESSIAH^ WITH 
THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENT, IN THE VERY WORDS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 

[Referred to in pages 320. and 383. of this volume*} 

SECTION I. 

PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE ADVENT, PERSON, SUFFERINGS, RESUR¬ 
RECTION, AND ASCENSION OF THE MESSIAH. 

§ h That a Messiah should come* 

PROPHECY. —Gen, iii. 15. He (the seed of the woman) shall bruise thy head 
and thou shalt bruise his heel. Compare Gen. xxii. 18. xii. 5. xxvi. 4. xxviii. 4. 
and Psal. IxxiL 17. — Isa,.xl. 5 . The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together. — Hag. ik ,7* The desire of all nations shall come. 

Fulfilment. — Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman (4000 years after the first prophecy was delivered). — 
Rom. xvi. 20. The God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly, — 
1 John iii. 8. The Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
the JD evil (that old serpent , Rev. xi. 9.). See also Heb. ii. 14. — Luke ii. 10. I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

§ 2. When he should come* 

' Prophecy. — Gen. xlix. 10. The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law¬ 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. — The Messiah was to come at a 
time of universal peace, and when there was a general expectation of him; and while 
the second temple was standing seventy weeks (of years, i. e. 490 years) after the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. See Hag. ii. 6—9. ; Dan. ix. 24, 25, ; Mai. iii. 1. 

Fulfilment. — When the Messiah came, the sceptre had departed from Judah ; 
for the Jews, though governed by their own rulers and magistrates, yet were subject 
to the paramount authority of the Roman emperors; as was evinced by their being 
.subject to the enrolment of Augustus, paving tribute to Caesar, and not having 
the power of life and death. Compare Luke ii. 1. 5 — 5 .; Matt. xxii. 20, 21.; and 
the parallel passages; and John xyiii. si.—When Jesus Christ came into the world, 
the Roman wars were terminated* the temple of Janus was shut, and universal peace 
reigned throughout the Roman empire; and all nations, both Jews and Gentiles, 
were expecting the coming of some extraordinary person. See Matt.ii. 1—10.; 
Mark xv. 45. ; Luke ii. 25. 38. ; and John i. 19—45. for the expectation of the 
Jews. The two Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, confirm the fulfilment 
of the prediction, as to the expectation of the Gentiles. 

§ 3. That the Messiah should he God and man together. 
Prophecy. —Psal. ii. 7. Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.—Psal. 
cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord. — Isa. ix. 6 . The mighty God, the everlasting 
Father.— Mic. v. 2. Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 

Fulfilment.—H eb. i. 8. Unto the Son he saith, “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever.* Compare Matt. xxii. 42—45.; I Cor. xv. 25.; Heb. L 13.— Matt. i. 23. 
They shall call his name Emmanuel, that is, God with us.—John i. 1. 14. The Word 
was with God, and the Word was God . The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 


Tomeii. pp. 261—273.; Vernet, Trait4 de la Verity de la Religion Chr&icnne, Tomes 
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us . _ Rom. ix. 5. Of whom (the fathers) as concerning the flesh Christ came, who 
is God over all, blessed for ever. See also Col. ii. 9.; 1 John v. 20. 

§ 4. From whom he was to be descended. 

Prophecy.— From the first woman, Gen. iii. 15. . . 

From Abraham and his descendants (Gen xn. 3. xviu. IS.); viz. Isaac (Gen. 
xxvi. 4.); Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 14.); Judah (Gen. xhx. 10.^, Jesse (Isa. xi. U); 
David (Psal. cxxxii. 11.; Ixxxix. 4. 27.; Isa. ix. 7 .; Jer. xxm. 5. xxxiu. 15.). 
Fulfilment. — Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness ol time was come, God sent forth 

,U A^iu'et °The W covemmt, which God made with our fathers saying unto 
Abraham, “ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed. (See 
Matt in — Heb. vii. 14. It is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah. — 
Rom.' xv.12. Isaiah saith there shall be a root of Jesse.— John vn. 42. Hath not 
the Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of David? See also Acts u. oO. 
xiii. 25 .; Luke i. 52. • 

§5. That the Messiah should be barn of a virgin. 

Prophecy —Isa. vii. 14. Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bring forth a Son. 
_ Jer xxxi 22 The Lord hath created a new thing on the earth; a woman shall 
compass a man. (N. B. The anlient Jews applied this prophecy to the Messiah whence 
it follows that the later interpretations to the contrary are only to avoid the tndh which 
we profess; viz. That Jesus was born of a virgin, and therefore is The Christ or 
Messiah?— Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. III. p. 171. edit. 1715 folio ) 

Fulfilment. - Matt. i. 24, 25. Joseph took his wife J 

AU Jhatlfn^git be° n fulfilleT wMch was 'spokenoftheLord byd» 

prophet, saying, “ Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring foith a son. 
s 6 Where the Messiah was to be born. 

Pnnptrrrv — Mic v 2. Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
t J "ndsTM f'yei out of thee shall'he come forth unto me that is to be 

theruler in Israel. AU went t0 be taxe d (or enrolled), every one into 

1 ZTftv And Josephlilso went up from Galilee, with Mary his espoused wile, 
his own c y. 1 ^ there she brought forth her Jirst-born son. 

unto Bethlehem; ana wnue tucy wc = « « 11 • John vii. 42. 

Compare also Luke ii. 10, 11. 16. and Matt.n. 1. 4-6. 8. 11., Jonn vii. «. 

« 7. That a prophet, in the spirit and power of Elias, or Elijah, should be 
' the Messiah's forerunner, and prepare his way. 

Prophecy.— Malachi iii. 1. andiv. 5.; Isa. xl. 3.; Luke i. 17. Behold I will send- 

my messenger, and ^^ a,1 P re P a ^ ’gJJTSap came/o/m die Baptist preaching in 
Fulfilment. — Matt. m. i. * ^ kingdom of heaven is at hand.— 

°2S g* T^s Bli'as^whiclf was for to come. 

«8. That the Messiah was to be a Prophet. 

PaowiECY.-Dent.xvii. 15.18. I will raise them up a Prophet from among their 

brethren, like unto thee. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that 

Fulfilment.— John iv. i9. li a Pro ^ rf ._Matt. xxi.46. They took 

thou art a Prophet. — John ix. ■ ■ Prophet, or as one of the Prophets. — 

him for a Prophet. - Mark vi. 15 . It.s a John vi . 14 . This is of a 

Luke vii. 16. A great Proy^et is i P ^ ^ rld _ _ John vii. 40. Of a truth 
truth that Pro^ct, which shouU c 1 f Nazaret h, which was a Prophet, 

SS- ■" •- M “ “■ 1 ’■ Ti “ “ 

Jesus Prophet, of Nazareth of Galilee. 

d 9. That the Messiah should begin to publish the Gospel in Galilee. 
Prophecy.-I sa. ix. 1,2.. In Galilee of the nations, the people that walked m 

darkness have seen a great light. when Jesus hear d that John was cast 

Fulfilment.-- Matt.iv.^12. it. time Jesus began to preach and 

hand - 
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§ 10. That the Messiah should confirm his doctrine by great miracles* 

Pjrophecy. Isa. xxxv. S, 6. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped: then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and. uie tongue of the dumb sing. — T«*. vHH v Tn nr\s>o) the* hfuiA __ Too 

XXXli. .7. Thfl *1.^4. - 


.. vi wic c lumu siug. — Isa. xliii. 7. To open the blind eyes. — Isa. 

xxxn. 3 . The eyes of them that see shall not be dim ; and the ears of them that 
hear, shall hearken. —Isa. xxix. IS. The deaf shall hear the words of the book ; 
and the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity and darkness. 

Fulfilment. — Matt. xi. 4, 5. Jesus...said, “ Go, and show John those things 
which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; the 
lepers are cleansed, .and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up,— Luke viii. 21 . In 
the same hour, he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits; 
a ri C ^ U m 0 ma ?y were blind, he gave sight. —Matt. iv. 23, 24. Jesus went about 
all urahlee...healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease among the 
people... They brought unto him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases 
and torments, and those which were possessed with devils, and those which were 
lunatic, and those which had the palsy, and he healed them. — Matt. xv. 30, 31. 
And gt eat multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others,* and cast them down at Jesus’s feet, and he healed 
tnem. insomuch that the multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak, 
the maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to Acts ii. 22 . Jesus 
o JNazaretli, a man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye know. 

As it would swell this, article of the Appendix to an undue length, were we to 
r „ f, en & fc 1 m i r ^] es of Jesus Christ related by the evangelists, we annex 
riff Tf ther °^ the foment of the prophecies concerning them) the following 

iWnf 16 of , £ilem i fr° m the & ev - Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s Veracity of the Evange¬ 
lists Demonstrated, pp. 283 — 286. 


1. Water turned into Wine .. r. i . •: 

2. JNobleman’s Son of Capernaum healed .. 

3. Passing unseen through the Multitude. 

_ T.uiv 

4. Miraculous Draught of Fishes .. j ..u,, 

5. Demoniac cured 1tf 

s Mark i. 


( Luke iv. 

6. Peter’s Wife’s Mother cured tltllt , 

C Matt, viii. 


( Luke iv. 

7. Multitudes healed .. T ... t (r 

( Matt, viii* 
J a T..,.i. : 

8. Also throughout Galilee ........ .. 

{ Luke iv. 

f Matt, iv. 


( Mark i. 

9* A Leper healed .. 

C Matt, viii# 


t Luke v. 

10. The Paralytic let down in a bed 

C Matt. ix. 

11. The impotent Man, at Bethesda .. . 

C Luke v. 

12. Die withered Hand, on the Sabbath .. 

C Matt. xiL 

13. Many healed ... 

t Luke vi. 
f Matt xii. 

J4» Many, and some by mere touch. 

t, Mark hi. 

15. Centurion’s servant ..... . 

f Matt, vili. 

16. The Widow’s Son raised, at Fain. 

\ .Luke viL 

17- Various Miracles appealed to ... ... 

f Matt, xi. 

18. Many healed .. 

fLuke vii* 

19. A Demoniac .* 

f Matt, ix. 

( Luke xi, 
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20. The Tempest stilled 


21, The Legion of Devils cast out t .. 

22. The Woman who touched his Garment 


23. The Daughter of Jairus raised... 

24. Two blind Men..................... 

25. A dumb Demoniac . 

26. Power given to the Apostles to heal ... 

27. Many SicJc healed . 

28. Five thousand fed ..... 

29. He walks on the Sea ..•.... 

SO. Ship immediately at its Destination ..*... 

31. As many as touched healed ..*.•••*.*.*" 

32 . Daughter of Syrophoenician Woman .... 

33. Deaf and dumb Man... 

34. Multitudes healed . 

35. Four thousand fed ..... 

36. A blind man cured..... 

37. The great Miracle of the Transfiguration .... 

38. A deaf and dumb Demoniac ..*. 

39 . A Fish brings the tribute Money ... 

40. The Man blind from his Birth .. 

41. The infirm Woman restored .. 

42. The Dropsy healed on the Sabbath .. 

43. Ten Lepers cleansed .. 

44. Lazarus raised from the Dead...*. 

45. Blind Bartimeus cured 2 .... 

46 . Many blind and lame *.. 

47. The barren Fig-tree destroyed*................ 

48. The ear of Malchus restored ... 

49. Miraculous Draught of Fishes, after his Resurrection 


< Matt. viii„ 

, } Mark iv. 

{ Luke viii. 
f Matt. viii. 

. i Mark v. 
t Luke viii* 
f Matt. ix, 

< Mark v. 

t Luke viii. 

( Matt. ix. 

Mark v. 

4 Luke viii.. 

.* Matt. ix. 

... Matt, ix. 

C Matt. x. 

.. < Mark vi. 

C Luke ix. 

{ Matt. xiv. 
Luke ix. 

S Matt. xiv. 
Mark vi, 
Luke'ix* 
John vi. 
f Matt, xiv, 

.«•< Mark vL 
X John vi, 

,, John vi. 

TMatt, xiv. 

'* xMark vi. 

C Matt. xv. 

** l Mark vii. 

... Mark vii. 

... Matt. xv. 

{ Matt. xv. 
Mark viii. 

... Mark viii. 

r Matt. xvii. 
...} Mark ix. 

. {Lukeix.. 

C Matt.xviL 
...J Mark ix. 

Luke ix. 

... Matt. xvii. 
.... John ix. 

.... Luke xiii. 
.... Luke xiv. 
.... Luke xvii. 
.... John xi. 

C Matt. xx. 

.-< Mark x. ^ 

t Luke xviii; 

Matt. xxi. 

( Matt. xxi. 
. I Mark xi. 

! Matt. xxvi*. 
Markxiv. 
Luke' xxii* 
John xviii. 
..... John xxi. 


1 St Matthew says two demoniacs, the other mention only 
M^wtpto 0 WM men. Of whom, doubtless, 
remarkable. A 


one. Probably one was 
Bartimeus was the most 
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§ 11. In what manner the Messiah was to make Ms public entry into 

Jerusalem . 

Prophecy.—Z ech.ix. 9. Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Jerusalem, behold, thy 
lung cometh unto thee ; he is just,'and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass^even upon a colt the foal of an ass. b 1 

Fulfilment.—M att.xxi. 7— 10 . The disciples—brought the ass and the colt 
a E~ 0T a ^ iem c J ot ^ es » anf i set him (Jesus) thereon (that is, upon the 
iijfi' ^ nd & reat nj ultitudes spread their garments, &c. &c. — Matt. xxi. 4 , 5 . 
All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saym» 
Tell ye the daughter of Sion, “ Behold, thy king cometh,” See. &c. 

§ 1% That the Messiah should be poor and despised , and be betrayed by 
one of his own disciples for thirty pieces of silver (at that time the 
ordinary price of the vilest slave); with which the potters field should 
be purchased. 

Prophecy.-— Isa. liii. 5. There is no beauty that we should desire him. He is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we 
md as it were our faces from him : he was despised, and we esteemed him not._ 

x i: f* ancl 12 ri 14 *, ,Z ea? m .* ne own familiar friend in whom I trusted, 

who did eat of my bread, hath lift up his heel against me.—Zech. xi. 12 . So they 
weighed tor my pnee thirty pieces of silver. -Zech.xi. 15. And the Lord said 

And ftoTfhl tl U ? t0 - the : a S°« dl y Price that I was prized at of them ! 

the Lord ^ ^ t ty pieceS of SI ver ’ and cast them to the P otter in the house of 

' sror^f^Q - "w Ukeix ' 58 i T [ le , Son of man ha* not where to lay his head. 
—2 Cor. vm. 9. For your sakes be became poor—John xi. 55. Jesus wept — 

a The " Sata ", ent f red mt0 Judas > b e in g one of the twelve, and he 
them Mntt a xxvfTr U A ,‘ he chief P riests , h ow he might betray him unto 
“'-u *■ And J , udas went unt0 the chief priests, and said unto 

them. What will ye give me, and I will deliver him unto you ? and they covenanted 
with him for thirty pieces of silver. — Matt, xxvii. 5 — 8 . Then Judas,who had be¬ 
trayed him, brought again the thirty pieces of silver, saying, I have sinned in that 

temrde ^{T* “”f ,cent . b,ood > and lle cast d °™ the & pieces of silver in the 

temple, and departed, and went and hanged himself. And the chief nriests took 

IaWfl,1 . t0 ^ ’ n ^ 0 l he treasury, because^is^he 

to bury strangem in 7 C0UMeI ’ 8nd b ° Ught with them the f lM > 

§ IS. 1 hat the Messiah should suffer pain and death for the sins of the 
_ ^ t World. 

iw*iSi 0 S EC vC "^' 16 t 17, F , or do o s » ( that h the Heathens^ whom the Jews 
called dogs,} have compassed me; the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me* 

upon^e-Is 7 l h c ndS T cave’u fe f' / V"? tdl a11 my bones; the 7 look and stare 

plucked off the hair Vhid r® mn i ers > and m y cheeks to them that 

pmcKea oh tne Hair. I hid not my face from shame and spittinc_Isa Ini s « 

of their h a nds! r l P Matt d X xvdi 0 so n Jnd f h tbe ,. pato>s 

"s si swa-at sir- 

§ 14 That the Messiah should be cruelly mocked and derided. 

LllSSltillSpC.' ’AJZ 

“ G ° d t!mt he ™ uU 
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Fulfilment. — Matt, xxvii. 39. 41, 42.; Mark xv. 31, 32.; Loke xxiii. 36, 36. 
And they that passed by, reviled him, wagging their heads. Likewise also the 
chief priests, and the rulers also with them, derided, and mocking, said among 
themselves, with the scribes and elders, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save; 
if he be the Christ, the chosen of God, let him now come down from the cross, 
and save himself, that we may see, and we will believe him. He trusted in God, 
let him deliver him now if he will have him” And the soldiers also mocked him,*— 
saying, <c If thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself.” 

§15. That vinegar and gall should be offered to the Messiah upon the 

cross; and that his garments should be divided? and lots cast for his 

vesture* 

Prophecy.—P sal. Ixix. 21. They gave me also gall for my meat, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. — Psal. xxii, 18. They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture. 

Fulfilment. — John xix. 29 .; Matt, xxvii. 48.; Mark xv. 56. And they filled 
a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth. — John 
xix. 25,24. And the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also Ms coat; now the coat was with¬ 
out seam. They said, therefore, Let us not rend it, but cast lots whose it shall be. 

§ 16. That not a bone of the Messiah should be broken, but that his side 
should be pierced* 

Prophecy. — Psal.xxxiv. 20. He keepeth all his bones; not one of them is 
broken, — Zech. xii. 10. And they shall look upon me whom they have pierced. 

Fulfilment. — John xix. 32—34. Then came the soldiers and brake the legs 
of the first and of the other which was crucified with him : but when they came to 
Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs . But one of the 
soldiers with a spear pierced his side , and forthwith there came out blood and water* 

§ 17. That the Messiah should die mill malefactors? but be buried 

honourably . 

Prophecy. -—Isa. liii. 9. And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death. 

Fulfilment. —Matt, xxvii, 38. 57—60. Then were there two thieves crucified 
with him. There came a rich man of Arimathea named Joseph, and begged the 
body of Jesus; and he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth and laid it in his own 
new tomb. 

§ 18. That the Messiah should rise from the dead, and ascend into heaven* 

Prophecy. — Psal. xvi. 9, 10. My flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wilt 
not leave my soul in keif (the separate state of departed spirits) neither wilt thou 
suffer thine holy one to see corruption. — When thou shalt make his 

soul an offering for sin, — he shall prolong'His days. — Psal.lxviii. 18. Thou hast 
ascended up on high ; thou hast led captivity captive; thou hast received gifts for 
men, that the Lord God might dwell among them. 

Fulfilment.* — Actsii. 31. (David) spake before of the resurrection of Christy 
that his soul was not left in hell (Hades, or the separate state); neither did his flesh 
see corruption. See also Acts xiii. 35. — Matt, xxviii. 5, 6, The angels said unto 
the women, “He is not here, for he is risen, as he said.” See Lukexxiv. 5, 6.— 
1 Cor. xv. 4. He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures.—Acts i.5* 
He showed himself alive, after his passion, by many infallible proofs. — Mark xyh 
19. • Luke xxiv. 51. ; Acts i. 9. So then, after the Lord had spoken to them, while 
he was blessing them, and while they beheld, he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven, and sat at the right hand of God, Compare also 1 Pet. iii. 22.; 
1 Tim. iii. 16.; Heb. vi. 20. 

§ 19. That the Messiah should send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter . 

Prophecy. — Joel ii. 28. I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; and youtf 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy. 

Fulfilment. — See all these promises and predictions fulfilled in Acts 11,1—44 
tv* 5!*f,til* x.44.; xi. 15* 
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SECTION II. 

PREDICTIONS RELATIVE TO THE OFFICES OF THE MESSIAH. 

§ 1. That the Messiah was to he a Prophet and Legislator like 
unto Moses, but superior to hint, who should change the Jaw of Moses 
into a new and more perfect law, common both to Jews and Gentiles, and 
which should last for ever* 

Prophecy.—D eut.xyiii. 18, 19.1 will raise them up a Prophet from among 
their brethren like unto thee, and will put my words into his mouth .... - And it 
shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. See also Dcut. xvm. 15.; Acts. in. 

Fulfilment.— That the Messiah was to be a Prophet, generally, see § 8. p. S**. 
supra s and how closely Jesus Christ resembled Moses, to whom he was also in¬ 
finitely superior in many respects, will appear from the following pai ticulai s. 

(i.) As to Ike dignity of his person. — Heb. iii. 5, 6. Moses verily was faithful in all Ins 
house, as a servant, for a testimony of those things which were to be spoken aftei ; but 
Christ as a Son over his own bouse, whose house are we. Otncr prophets had revelations 
In dreams and visions, but Moses talked with God face to face. Christ spake that which 

lie had seen with the Father. , „ , « 

(ii.) As to his legislative office — Moses was a Legislator, and the Mediator of a covenant 
between God and Man. Christ was the Mediator of a better covenant than that which was 
established by the sacrifice of hulls and goats. The one was mortal; the other divine. 
Other prophets were only interpreters and enforcers of the law, and in this respect were 
greatly inferior to Moses. This Is of itself a sufficient proof, that a succession of prophets 
could not be solely alluded to. The person who was to be raised up, could not be like 
Moses in a strict sense, unless he were a legislator—he must give a law to mankind, and, 
consequently, a more excellent law ; for if the first had been perfect, as t ic autior ° f ie 
Epistle to the Hebrews argues, there could have been no room for a second. Christ was 
this legislator, who gave a law more perfect in its nature, more extensive m its application, 
and more glorious in its promises and rewards. -Heb. vii. 18 19. There is a disannul- 
ling of the commandment going before, for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof ; 
for the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope (i. c. of a new law) 
did, by the which we draw nigh to God. . r c 

The Law of Moses belonged to one nation only, but the Gospel, which is the .Law of 
Christ , is designed for all nations. The Messiah was to enact a new La w ; Isa. i i. 3. C ut 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 'Hus new law 
or covenant was to be common to all nations ,* see Isa. ii. 2, 3. and li. 4, 5. ; and was to 
endure for ever; see Isa. lix. 21.; Jer. xxxi. 34.; Ezck. xxxvl. 27. xxxvii. 26.; Isa. lv. 3; 
Ixi. 8.; Jer. xxxil 40, ; E2ek. xxxiv. 25. ; Dan. vii. 13, 14. ; Isa. xlii. 6. Ixii. 2. ; com¬ 
pared with Matt, xxviii. 19,20. Moses instituted the passover, when a lamb was sacri¬ 
ficed, none of whose bones were to be broken, and whose blood protected the people fr om 
destruction — Christ was himself that paschal lamb. - Moses had a very wicked and per¬ 
verse generation committed to his care; and to enable him to rule them, miraculous powers 
were given to him, and lie used his utmost endeavours to make the people obedient to God, 
and to save them from ruin; but in vain; in the space of forty years they all fell in the 
wilderness except two. —Christ also was given to a generation not less wicked and per¬ 
verse; his instructions and his miracles were lost upon them; and in about the same space 
of time, after they had rejected him, they were destroyed.^ ... .. 

(iii.) As to his prophetic office and character .—-Moses foretold the calamities that would 
befal his nation for their disobedience. — Christ predicted the same events, fixed the precise 
time, and enlarged upon the previous and subsequent circumstances. ^ 

Moses chose and appointed seventy elders to preside over the people Christ chose the 
same number of disciples. Moses sent twelve men to spy out the land which was to be 
conquered — Christ sent his twelve apostles into the world, to subdue it by a more glorious 
and miraculous conquest. , , , 

(iv.) As to the benefits conferred* — Moses delivered the Israelites from then cruel bond¬ 
age in Egypt; he contended with the magicians, and had the advantage over them so 
manifestly, that they could no longer withstand him, but were constrained to acknowledge 
the divine power by which he was assisted. Moses conducted the Israelites through the 
desert; assuring them that if they would he obedient, they should cuter into the happy 
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land of promise, which the wiser Jews usually understood to be a type of the eternal and 
celestial kingdom, to which the Messiah was to open an entrance. And Moses interceded 
with the Almighty for that rebellious people, and stopped the wrath of God, by lifting up 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness. The people could not enter into the land of pro¬ 
mise till Moses was dead — by the death of Christ “ the kingdom of beaten was opened 
to believers.’* — But Jesus has delivered us from the far worse tyranny of Satan and sin, 
and He saves all who truly believe in him and unfeignedly repent, from the guilt, the 
power, and the punishment of their sins. (Matt. i. 21.) —Jesus Christ cast out evil spirits, 
and received their acknowledgments both of the dignity of his nature and the importance 
of his mission. He was lifted up on the cross, and was the atonement for the whole world. 
He has also brought life and immortality to light; and opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. As our forerunner, he hath entered into heaven, that where he is, there his fol¬ 
lowers may be also (Heb. vi. 20. ix. 24. ; John xiv. 2,3.): and as an Advocate he ever liveth 
to make intercession for all that come unto God by him. (1 John ii. 1.; Heb. vii. 25.) 

Moses wrought a great variety of miracles, and in this particular the parallel is remark¬ 
able ; since besides Christ there arose not a prophet in Israel like unto Moses whom the Lord 
knew face to face, in all the signs and the wonders which the Lord sent him to do, (Deut. 
xxxiv.) Moses was not only a lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of miracles, but a king 
and a priest. He is called king (Deut. xxxiii. 5.), and he had, indeed, though not the 
pomp, and the crown, and the sceptre, yet the authority of a king, and was the supreme 
magistrate; and the office of priest he often exercised. In all these offices the resemblance 
between Moses and Christ was striking and exact. 

Moses fed the people miraculously in the wilderness— Christ with bread and with doc¬ 
trine ; and the manna which descended from heaven, and the loaves which Christ multi¬ 
plied, were proper images of the spiritual food which the Saviour of the world bestowed 
upon his disciples. 

Moses expressly declares, “ That it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken 
unto my words which the prophet shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” The 
Jews rejected Christ, and God rejected them. In the whole course of the history of the 
Jews there is no instance recorded, where, in the case of disobedience to the warnings or 
advice of any prophet, such terrible calamities ensued, as those which followed the rejec¬ 
tion of the Messiah. The overthrow of the Jewish empire, the destruction of so many 
Jews at the siege of Jerusalem, the dispersion of the surviving people, and the history of 
the Jews down to the present day — calamities beyond measure and beyond example- 
fulfilled the prophecy of Moses. ^ .... > 

(v.) As to the circumstances of his death. — Moses died in one sense for the iniquities of 
his people; it was their rebellion, which was the occasion of it, which drew down the dis¬ 
pleasure of God upon them and upon him: “ The Lord,” said Moses to them, <( was 
angry with me for your sakes, saying, Thou shalt not go in thither, but thou shalt die, 
(Deut. i. 37.) Moses therefore went up in the sight of the people to the top of Mount 
Nebo, and there he died when he was in perfect vigour, “ when his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated.” — Christ suffered for the sins of men, and was led up in the pre¬ 
sence of the people to Calvary, where he died in the flower of his age, and when he was in 
his full natural strength. Neither Moses nor Christ, as far as we may collect from sacred 
history, were ever sick or felt any bodily decay or infirmity, which would have tendered 
them unfit for the toils they underwent. Their sufferings were of another kind. 

As Moses a little before his death promised the people that God would raise them up a 
Prophet like unto him — so Christ, taking leave of his afflicted disciples, told them, I will 
not leave you comfortless : I will pray the Father , and he shall give you another Comjorter* 
(John xiv. 18. 16.) 

Is this similitude and correspondence, in so many particulars, the effect of mere 
chance?” says Dr.Jortm, to whom we are principally indebted for the preceding 
circumstances of resemblance between Jesus Christ and the Great Prophet and^ Le¬ 
gislator of the Jews: —« Let us search all the records of universal history, and see 
if we can find a man who was so like to Moses as Christ was. If we cannot find 
suqh a one, then we have found him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write, to be Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. 

§ % The Messiah tvas to he a Teacher , tvho tvas to instruct and enlighten men* 
(i.) Messiah tvas to he a Teacher . 

Prophecy. _Isa. Ixi. 1. The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 


' i Jortm’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol.i. pp. m— 150. second , ed 
See also Bp. Newton’s Hissertationa on the Prophecies, vol. u pp. 90—101. honaon, 
1793, ninth Edition. 
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the meek.—Isa* liv. 15. All thy people shall be taught of the Lord.—Psal. Ixxviii. 
I will open my mouth in a parable. 

Fulfilment* —Mark i. 14. Jesus came. preaching the kingdom of God— 

Luke viii. I . He went throughout every city and village, preaching, and showing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God.—Mark vi. 6 . He went round about all the 
villages teaching . —Luke iv. 15. 44. He taught in their synagogues; and he preached 
in the synagogues of Galilee. See also Matt. iv. 25. ix. 55. ; Mark i. 58, 59. — Matt, 
xi. The poor have the Gospel preached unto them.—Matt. xiii. 54. All these things 
spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables, and without a parable spake he not unto 
them, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open 
my mouth in parables. — Mark iv. 35. With many such parables spake he the word 
unto them. The following list of parables may serve to illustrate the prophetic 
character of the Messiah as a teacher: it is borrowed from Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s 
Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, pp. 287 — 289.: 


1. Of the Blind leading the Blind. 

2. Of the House built on a Rock *. 

8. Of the two Debtors .... 

4. Of the relapsing Demoniac . 

5. Of the rich Man and his vain Hopes .... 

6. Of the Lord returning from a Wedding 

7. Of the barren Fig-tree. 

8. Of the Sower ..... 

9. Of the Tares . ... 

10. Of the Seed sown... 

IX, Of the Mustard Seed .. 

12. Of the Leaven ..... 

2 3. Of the hid Treasure. 

14. Of the Merchant seeking Pearls . 

15. Of the Net cast into the Sea. 

16. Of the good Householder. 

17. Of the new Cloth and old Garment. 


18. Of the new Wine and old Bottles. 

19. Of the Plant not planted by God .. 

20. Of the lost Sheep ... 

21* Of the unmerciful Servant ... 

,22. Of the Shepherd and the Sheep ... 

23. Of the good Samaritan ............... ...... 

24. Of the Guest choosing the highest Seat...... 

25. Of the great Supper ..... 

26. Of the building a Tower .... 

27. Of the King preparing for War .. 

28. Of the Salt... 

29. Of the Piece of Silver lost.... 

30. Of the Prodigal Son ..*......... 

31. Of the unjust Steward...*. 

82. Of the rich Man and Lazarus.*... 

83. Of the Master commanding his Servant. 

34. Of the unjust Judge and Widow .. 

35. Of the Pharisee and Publican ............. 

86. Of the Labourers hired at different Hours ......... 

37. Of the Ten Pounds and Ten Servants .............. 

38. Of the professing and the repenting Son ... 

39. Of the wicked Husbandman ... 

40. Of the Guests bidden and the Wedding Garment 


.. Luke vi. 
f Matt. vii. 

* \ Luke vi. 

. Luke vii. 

C Matt. xii. 

* l Luke xi. 

Luke xii. 
Luke xii. 
Luke xiii. 
f Matt. xiii. 

.} Mark iv. 

( Luke viii. 

. Matt. xiii. 

. Mark iv. 

( Matt. xiii. 
“ l Mark iv. 

. Matt. xiii. 
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t Matt xxiv* 

41. Of the Fig-tree putting forth Leaves........v Markxiii. 

( Luke xxi. 

42. Of the Thief in the Night............... Matt. xxiv. 

43. Of the Man taking a long Journey.... Mark xili. 

44. Of the faithful and unfaithful Servant.... Matt, xxiv* 

45. Of the Ten Virgins ......... Matt. xxv. 

46. Of the Talents....».......*. Ibid. 


Perhaps also the following may he added. 

47. Children in the Market place......... | 

f Matt. xxi. 

48. The strong Man keeping his House .*.....-< Markin, 

i Luke xi. 

(ii.) Messiah was to instruct and enlighten men* 

Prophecy. —Isa. ix. 2. The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 

Fulfilment. —John xii.46. I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness. (See also John viii. 12. ix. 5.) — 
Luke ii. 32. A light to lighten the Gentiles.—Acts xxvi. 18. To open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 

,—Eph.v. 8. Ye were sometimes darkness, but now ye are light in the Lord; walk as 
children of light.—Acts iii. 26. God having raised^ up his son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from his iniquities. 

§ 3. He was to he the Messiah, Christ, or Anointed of God . 

Prophecy. —Isa.lxi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek..— Dan. ix. 24,25. To 
anoint the most holy,— the Messiah the Prince.—Psal. cxxxii. 17. I have ordained 
a lamp for mine Anointed. See also Psal. lxxxix. 20. 51. —Psal.ii. 2. The rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord and against his Anointed or Messiah. 

Fulfilment. —John iv. 25. 42. I know that the Messiah coraeth, which is called 
the Christ . This is indeed the Christ. —vi. 69. We believe and are sure that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God. See also John xi. 27. ; Matt. xvi. 16. — 
Matt. xxvi. 63,64. The high priest said, M I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ the Son of God;” Jesus saith unto him, 

« Thou hast said ” See also Mark xiv. 61. —Acts xviii. 28. He mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Chnst. 
See also Acts ix. 22. and xvii. 3. —Acts ii. 36. Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord 
and Christ. —Phil.ii. 11. That every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

§ 4* The Messiah was to he a Priest* 

Prophecy. —Psal. cx. 4. Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek 
(cited in Heb. v. 6. vii. 21 .).— Zech. vi. 13. He shall be a priest upon his throne. 

Fulfilment. — Heb. iv. 14. We have a great high priest that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God. (See also viii. l.}— Heb. iii. 1. x.ffl. Consider 
the apostle and high priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.— Heb.ii. 17. That he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.—Heb. vii. 24. This man because he con- 
tinueth for ever hath an unchangeable priesthood. 

§ 5. The Messiah was, by the offering of himself as a sacrifice for sin, to 
make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for iniquity, to make men holy, 
and to destroy the power of the devil* 

Prophecy. _Isa', liii. 6.10,11,12. The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 

all. Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin. He shall bear their iniquities. 
He bare the sin of many. — Dan. ix. 24. To finish the transgression, to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in an everlasting 
righteousness. — Gen. iii. 15. It (the seed of the woman, the promised Messiah) 

shall bruise thy (Satan’s) head. . ,. ^ . , 

Fulfilment. — Eph. v. 2. Christ hath given himself for us, an offering, and a 
sacrifice to God. (See also 2 Cor. v. 21. Rom. viii. 3.) — l John ii. 2. He is the 
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propitiation for our sins. — Heb. ix. 14. Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot, to God.^— 1 Pet. i. 19. Redeemed — with the pre¬ 
cious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish. — 1 Pet. m. 18. Christ hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust. — Heb. x. 12.^ This man, after he 
had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God. — 
hleb ix 12. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, - Heb. vii. 27. Who needed not daily as 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifice first for his own sms, and then foi the 
people’s: for this he did once when he offered up himself. — Heb. ix. 25, 26. Noi 
yet that he should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place 
every year with the blood of others. But now, once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself — John l. 29. The lamb of 
God which iaheth away the sin of the world. — Acts v. 51 . To give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sins. — 1 Cor. xv. 5. Christ died for our sms according to 
the Scriptures. — 1 John i. 7. The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth its from 

a ll _ Rom. v. 10. We were reconciled to God by the death of his Son.— 

2 Cor. v. 18. Who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ. Col. i. 20. By 
him (Christ) to reconcile all things unto himself. — Heb. v. 8,9. He became the 
author o?salvation unto all them that obey him. — 2 Cor. v. 15. He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them. (See also Rom. vi. 10—12. 1 Thess. v. 10.) — 1 Pet. li. 24. Who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead tocsin, 
should live unto righteousness. — Tit. ii. 14. Who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works.—I Cor. vi. 20. Ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God m your 
bodtj and in your spirit which are God's. — 1 Pet. iv. 1,2. As Christ has suffered for 
ns in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind ; for he that hath suf¬ 
fered in the flesh, hath ceased from sin, that he no longer should live the rest of his 
time in the flesh, to the lusts of men, but to the will of God. 


§ 6. The Messiah was to be a Saviour. 

Prophecy. — Isa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Zion, and to them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob. — lxii. II. Say ye to the daughter of Zion, 
“ Behold thy salvation cometh.” , _ . * , 

Fulfilment. — 1 John iv. 14. The Father sent the Sonto be the & amour of the 

wor j t p_Luke ii. 11. Unto you is born a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. (See 

also Matt, i, 21. Acts xiii. 25.) —John iv. 42. We have heard him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. —Acts v. 51. ^ Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour, for to give re¬ 
pentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. — 2 Pet. ii. 20. Have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.) 
(See also 2 Pet. in. is.) — Tit. iii. 6. The Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abun¬ 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour 2 Pet. i. 1. Through the righteousness 
of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. — PhiLiii. 20. From whence (heaven) we 

also look for the Saviour, the Lorcf Jesus Christ. — Tit. ii. 15. Looking for .. 

the appearing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

§ 7- The Messiah was to be a Mediator. 


Prophecy. — Psal. cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 

Land. _Dan. ix. 17.19. O our God, cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary 

that is desolate for the Lord’s sake. Defer not for thine own sake, 0 my God. 
— Isa. viii. 14. He shall be for a sanctuary. 

Fulfilment. —John xiv. 6. Jesus saith unto him, “ I am the way, and the 
“truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.”— 1 Tim.ii. 5. 
There is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. 

_pi e b. xii. 24. Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. (See also Heb. vii. 22. 

viii. 6. ix. 15.) — John xv. 16. xvi. 25,24. Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my*name, he will give it you; hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name. — 
John xiv. 14. If ye shall ask any thing in my name I will do it. 

$ 8. The Messiah was to be an Intercessor. 

Prophecy. — Isa, li'i. 12. He made intercession for the transgressors. 

• Fulfilment, — Luke xxiii. 54. Jesus said, Father , forgive them ; for they know 
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not what they do. —Heb. ix. 24. Christ is entered into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us .— 1 John ii. 1, If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.—Rom. viii. 5 4. Christ, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. — Heb. vii.'25, He is 
able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them. 


§ 9. Messiah was to he a Shepherd* 

Prophecy. — Isa. xl. 11, He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall gather 
the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those 
that are with young. — Ezek. xxxiv. 25. I will set up one shepherd over them, 
even my servant David. (See also Ezek.xxxvii. 24.) 

Fulfilment. — John x. 11. 14. I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine. Other sheep (that is, the Gentiles) I have, which are not 
of this fold ... and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall he one fold, and one 
shepherd . — Heb. xiii. 26. Our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep. — 

1 Pet. ii. 25. Ye are now returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your souls. — 
l Pet. v. l, 2. 4. The elders, I exhort, feed the flock of God ; and when the chief 
shepherd shall appear ye shall receive a crown. 

§ 10. Messiah was to he a Jang, superior to all others, the head and ruler of 
the church, and more particularly exalted as a Icing, after his siiffierings 
and resurrection . 

(i.) Messiah was to he a King . 

Prophecy. — Psal.ii. 6. Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. — 
Psal. cxxxii, 11. The Lord hath sworn to David, “ Of thermit of thy body will 
I set upon thy throne?' (See also Isa. ix. 6. lv. 4. Zech. vi. 15.) Jer. xxiii. 5, 6*. 
A king shall reign and prosper; this is the name whereby he shall be called, “ The 
Lord our righteousness.” (See also Isa. xxxii. 1.)—Ezek. xxxvii. 24,25. David ray 
servant shall be king over them. (See also xxxiv. 25, 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos.iii. 5.)— 
Zech.ix. 9. Shout, 0 daughter of Jerusalem, behold thy king cometh unto thee. 
(Cited as fulfilled in Matt. xxi. 5. Johnxii.15. Luke xix. 58.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt. ii. 5, 6. Thus it is written by the prophet, “ Out of thee 
shall come a governor, that shall rule my people Israel.” (Mich. v. 2.) Luke i. 
52, 55. The Lord God shall give unto him the throne Ms father David, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever. — John 1.49. Nathaniel answered, 
“ Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the king of Israel.”— John xviii. 55. 56, 57. 
-Pilate said, a Art thou the king of the Jews?” Jesus answered, “ My kingdom is 
not of this world : now is my kingdom not from hence.” Pilate said, <e Art thou a 
king then?” Jesus answered, “ Thou sayest that I am a king.” (See also Matt, 
xxvii .11.) — Acts v. 51. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a prime 
and a saviour. 

(ii,) Messiah was to he a Icing, superior to all others, the head and ruler of 

the church . 


Prophecy. — Psal. Ixxxix. 27 . 56 . 1 will make him my first-born, higher than 
the kings of the earth. His throne as the sun before me.—Dan. vn. 15, 14. One 
like the Son of Man ; —There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom; 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him : his dominion is an ever-* 

"lasting dominion, (See also Dan. vii. 27. ii. 44.) T - • , - 

Fulfilment - Rev. i. 5. The Prince of the kings. of the earth. — 1 Tim. vi. 15. 
Who is the blessed and only potentate, the King oj kings, and Lord of lords, (bee 
als Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 16 .)- Eph. i. 21. Far above all principality,and power, and 
mbdit and dominion, and every name that is named, not only m this world,but also 
in that which is to come. — Pnib n* 0. God hath highly exalted him, and gwen 
"him a name which is above every name. — Eph. i. 22, 25. God hath put all things 
under his feet, and gave him to be Head over all things to the Church, which is his 
-.body — Col. i. 18. Christ is the Head of the Church, which is his body. (See also 

Fi h v. 25.)’ _Eph.iv. 15, 16. Who is the Head, even Christ; from whom the 

whole body fitly joined together and compacted ..... . maketh increase. 1 Cor. xu. 
’ 97 Ye are the body of Christ, and members m particular. 


■'S4i4t Predictions by Jesus Christ relative to ' [App. No. VI. 

(1IL) Messiah the king voas to be exalted, more particularly after his suf¬ 
ferings and resurrection. 

Prophecy. — Psal.iL 6, 7. (cited and applied to Christ in Aetsxiii. 33. and Heb. 
v. 5 .) I have set my King upon my holy hill of Zion. Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee. — Psal. viii. 5 . Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour.— Isa. lii. 10 . 12. When thou 
shall make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed ; and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in his hand.—Therefore will I divide him a portion with 
the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death. 

Fulfilment. — 1 Pet.i. II. The prophets... testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow. — Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to have entered into glory ? — John xvii. 1. The 
hour is come, glorify thy Son.—Rom, i. 4. Declared to be the Son of God with 
power ,... by the resurrection from the dead.— 1 Pet. i. 21. God ... raised him 
up from the dead, and gave him glory.— 1 Pet. iii. 22. Who is gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God, angels, and authorities, and powers being made 
subject unto him. — Acts ii. 52, 33. Jesus hath God raised up ... therefore being 
by the right hand of God exalted. — Phil. ii. 8, 9. Being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted him. — Heb. ii. 9. We see Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honour.— Heb. xii. 2. Who for the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE PRINCIPAL PREDICTIONS BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS 
SUFFERINGS, DEATH, RESURRECTION, THE SPREAD OF THE GOS¬ 
PEL, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

[Referred to in pages 327, 328. of this volume.'] 

SECTION I. 

PREDICTIONS (FOR THE CONFIRMATION OF HIS DISCIPLES* FAITH) 
THAT THEY WOULD FIND THINGS ACCORDING TO HIS WORD. 

PROPHECY.—Matt. xxi. l, 2. 3 . Mark xi. 2. Luke xix. 3 0, 31. Jesus sent two 
disciples, saying unto them, “ Go into the village over against you, and straightway 
ye shall find an ass tied and a colt with her ; loose them, and bring them unto me: 
and if any man shall say aught unto you, ye shall say, e The Lord hath need of them/ 
and straightway he will send them.”*—Mark xiv. 13, 14, 15. Go ye into the city, 
and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water, follow him ,* and where¬ 
soever he shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house, “ The master saith. 
Where is the guest-chamber where I shall eat the passover with my disciples ? ” 
And he will show you a large upper room. (.See also Matt. xxvi. 18.) 

Fulfilment. — Mark ix. 4, 5, 6. Luke xix. 32. They found the colt tied by the 
door without, in a place where two" ways met, and they loose him ; and certain of 
them that stood there said to them, “ What dove loosing the colt ? ” and they said 
to them even as Jesus had commanded, and they let them go.—Luke xxii. 13. 
Mark xiv. 16. They went and found as he had said unto them. 


SECTION II. 

PREDICTIONS OF JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, DEATH, 
RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION. 

§ 1. That he voas to be betrayed by one of his disciples, and by Judas 

Iscariot. 

PROPHECY. — John vi. 70, 71. Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil? He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, for he it was that should 
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betray him. — Matt. xx. 18. Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man 

fsnall be betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes. (See also Matt xvii 
Mark x. 53..; Luke ix. 44.) — Matt. xxvi. 2. Ye know, that after two days is 
the feast of the passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified. —John 
xiii. 10,11. Ye are clean, but not all ; for he knew wlio should betray him, there- 
fore said he, Ye are not all clean. (18.-xvii. 12. — Mark xiv. 18.) Jesus said,Verily 
I say unto you, One of you which eateth with me shall betray me. (Matt. xxvi. 21. 
John xiii. 21. Luke xxii. 21.) — John xiii. 26. He it is to whom I shall give a sop: 

— he gave it to Judas Iscariot. (Mark xiv. 20.)— Mark xiv. 42. He that betrayeth 
me is at hand. (Matt. xxiv. 46.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt. xxvi. 14, 15, 16. One of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief priests, and said unto them. What will ye give me, and I will 
deliver him unto you ? and they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver; 
and from that time he sought opportunity to betray him. (Mark xiv. io. Luke 
xxiii. 3. John xiii. 2.)—Matt. xxvi. 47—49. Judas one of the twelve came, and 
with him a great multitude with swords and staves from the chief priests and elders 
of the people. Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that same is he, hold him fast; and forthwith lie came to Jesus and 
said. Hail, master, and kissed him. 

§ 2. That his other Disciples ’wouldforsake him* 

Prophecy. — Mark xiv. 27. Matt. xxvi. 31. Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall 
be offended because of me this night, for it is written, “ I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered.”—John xvi. 52. The hour eometh, yea is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave me alone. 

— John xviii. 8, 9. Jesus answered. If ye seek me, let these go their way; that 
the saying might be fulfilled which he spake, Of them which thou gavest me have 
I lost none. 

Fulfilment.—M att. xxvi. 56. Then all the disciples forsook him and fed *— * 
Mark xiv. 53. And they all forsook him and fed. 

§ 3. That Peter would deny him* 

Prophecy.—L uke xxii. 51, 32. Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not, and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.—John xiii. 38. 
Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I say unto thee. The 
cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice. (See also Matt. xxvi. 34. 
Luke xxii. 54.) — Mark xiv. 30. Verily I say unto thee, That this day, even in this 
night, before the coek crow twice, thon shalt deny me thrice. 

Fulfilment.—-L uke xxii. 60, 61, 62. Peter said, Man, I know not what thou 
sayest: and immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter, and Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had . 
said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice; and Peter went 
out and wept bitterly. (See also Matt. xxvi. 75. John xviii. 27.)—Mark xiv. 72. 
The second time the cock crew, and Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said 
unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

§ 4. The circumstances 9 place , and manner of Ms sufferings* 

(i.) That lie should suffer. 

Prophecy.— Matt. xvi. 21. Mark viii. 51. Luke ix. 22. Jesus began to teach. 
and to show unto his disciples, how that he, the Son of Man, must go unto Jeru¬ 
salem, and suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and 
scribe’s, and be killed, and after three days, be raised again the third day.—Mark ix. 
51. Matt. xvii. 22. 35. The Son of Man shall be delivered into the hands of men; 
and they shall kill him: and after that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.— 
Mark x. 33,34. Mattxx. 18,19. Luke xviii. 51—35. Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
selem, and all things that are written in the prophets concerning the Son of Man 
s ] m ll be accomplished: and the Son of Man shall be betrayed, and delivered unto 
the chief priests, and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him unto death, 
and shall deliver him unto the Gentiles. And they shall mock and spitefully entreat 
him, and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him, and crucify 
him; and the third day he shall rise again. 
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Fulfilment.—J ohn xi. 55. They took counsel together to put him to death. 
■—Matt. xxvi. 4. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxii. 2. And consulted how they might take 
Jesus by subtilty and put him to death.---Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark xiv. 64. Luke 
xxii. 71. * They answered and said, <e He is guilty of death ”...... and they all con¬ 
demned him to be guilty of death. — Matt, xxvii. 26. Luke xxiii. 24. John xix. 
16. When he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified. — John xix. 

18. Matt, xxvii. 55. Luke xxiii. 55 .Golgotha; where they crucified him, 

and two others with him. — Luke xxiv. 6, 7. 26. 46. Remember how he spake 
unto you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying, ec The Son of Man must be delivered 

into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again.. 

sc Ought not Christ to have suffered these things? ”.Thus it behoved Christ to 

suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.—Acts ii. 25. Him.ye have 

taken, and by wicked hands crucified and slain. — Acts xiii. 27. They have 
fulfilled {the prophecies) in condemning him. -—Acts xvii. 5. {Paul opened and aU 
leged out of the Scriptures ) That Christ must needs have suffered and risen again 
from the dead. — Gal. iii. 1 ....... Christ hath evidently been set forth crucified 

among you. 

(ii.) The place Cohere he should suffer, viz. at Jerusalem. 

Prophecy. —Matt. xvi. 21. Luke ix. 51. He must go unto Jerusalem and 
suffer.—Luke xiii. 51. 35. Herod will kill thee.—It cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.—Luke xviii. 51. Matt. xx. 18. We go up to Jerusalem, 
and all things that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished. 

Fulfilment.'—L uke xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast 
not known the things which are come to pass there in these days? (See also 
Matt, xxvii. Mark xv. Luke xxiii. John xix.)—Acts xiii. 27. They that dwell at 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them in condemning 
him.—Heb. xiii. 12. Jesus—suffered without the gate. 

(iii.) The persons, by whom he was to suffer , viz. particularly by the 
Chief Priests and Gentiles . 

{a.) By the Chief Priests. 

Prophecy. —Matt. xvi. 21. Mark viii. 51. Luke ix. 22. He must suffer many 
things of the ciders and chief priests and scribes. — Matt. xvii. 12. Likewise shall 
also the Son of Man suffer of them.—Mark x. 55. The Son of Man shall be deli¬ 
vered to the chief priests and to the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death. 

..Fulfilment. — Matt. xxvi. 5, 4. John xi. 55. Then assembled together the 
chief priests and the scribes and the elders of the people, unto the palace of the 
high-priest who was called Caiaphas; and consulted that they might take Jesus by 
subtilty and kill him.—-John xviii. 13.^24. Matt.xxvi. 57. They led him away to 
Annas first. — Now Annas had sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high-pricst.— 
Matt. xxvi. 65, 66, .Mark xiv. 64. The high-priest rent his clothes, saying, a lie 
hath spoken blasphemy,-—what think ye?” They answered and said, “ He is 
guilty of death,”— Matt, xxvii. 20. Luke xxiii. 18. —The chief priests and elders 
persuaded the multitude that the}; should ask Barabbas and destroy Jesus. — Luke 
xxiv. 20. Acts xiii. 28. The chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be con¬ 
demned to death. 

(b.) By the Gentiles • 

Prophecy.— Luke xviii. 31, 32. Mark x. 33. Matt. xx. 19. The Son of Man 
shall be delivered to the Gentiles. (Note, that when Jesus foretold that he should 
be crucified, it also implied that he should be delivered to the Gentiles; for cruci¬ 
fixion was a Roman not a Jewish punishment.) 

; Fulfilment..—A cts xiii. 28. Though they found no cause of death in Mm, yot 
desired they Pilate that he should be slain.—Matt, xxvii. 2. Mark xv. 1. They 
delivered him unto Pontius Pilate the governor,—.John xviii. 31, 32. Pilate said 
unto them, “Take ye him, and judge him according to your law.” r fhe Jews there¬ 
fore said unto him, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man to death;” that the say- 
ing of Jesus might be fulfilled.—Mark xv. 15. Luke xxiii. 24. Pilate delivered Jesus, 
when he had scourged him, to be crucified.—Acts iv. 27. Against thy holy child 
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Jesus whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius T ^ 

and the people of Israel, were gathered together. te> Wltb the ^ entlIes 

(iv.) The manner of his sufferings, viz. by mocking and crucifixion . 

(a.) Jesus foretold that he should be mocked . 

Prophecy.— Mark ix. 12 The Son of Man must suffer many things, and be set 
at nought -Luke xvm 52. Mark x. 54. ^ The Son of Man shall be b deliveied to 
the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully intreated, and spitted on. 

huLFiLMENT.— At the high priest s.—Matt. xxvi. 67, 68. Mark xiv. 65. Then 
ciKl they spit m his face, and buffeted him, and others smote him with the palms of 

™ ei J hands, saying, “ Prophecy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee.”_ 

Me/ore Herod.— Luke xxiii. 11. Herod with his men of war set him at nought 
and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe— At Pilate 7 s judgment hall— 
Mark xv. 17,18, 19. Matt, xxvii. 28. John xix, 2. They clothed him with purple, 
f e o P, a . crown of thorns and P ut ifc aboilt his head, and began to salute him, 

4 Hail, king of the Jews ! ” and they smote him on the head with a reed, and did 
spit upon him, and bowing their knees worshipped him. — At the Cress. — Mark 
xv. 29—52. They that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads and saying. 
Ah, thou that clestroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself, 
and come down from the cross.” Likewise also, the chief priests, mocking, 
said, among themselves, with the scribes, “ He saved others, himself he cannot 
save; let Christ the king of Israel descend now from the cross, that we may see 
and believe.” And they that were crucified with him reviled him. 


(/;.) Jesus foretold that he should be crucified. 

Prophecy. — John iii. 14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up.— Johnxii. 52. And I, if I be {more cor¬ 
rectly, when I am) lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.—John 
viii. 28. When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I am he. 
Matt. xx. 19 .To mock and to scourge, and to crucify him. 

Fulfilment. — Matt, xxvii. 51. John xix. 16. They led him away to crucify 
him. — Luke xxiii. 55. Mark xv. 20. 25. When they were come to the place which 
is called Calvary, there they crucified him. — Luke xxiv. 6, 7. Remember how he 

spake to yon......The Son of man must.be crucified. Compare also Luke 

xxiv. 20. Acts ii. 25. and iv. 10. 1 Cor. i. 25. Gal. iii. l. 


v § 5. Jesus Christ predicted his restirrectiow. 

Prophecy. — John ii. 19.21. Jesus said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” He spake of the temple of his body. —John x. 17. I lay¬ 
down my life that 1 might take it again. Mark x. 54. (See also Mark viii. 51. 
Luke ix. 22.) They shall kill him, and the third day he shall rise again. — Matt, 
xxvii. 62, 65. The chief priests and Pharisees came together to Pilate, saying, Sir, 
we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, <c After three days I 
will rise again” 

Fulfilment^— Luke xxiv. 5, 6. Why seek ye the living among the deal ? he 
is not here hut is risen ; remember how he spake to you when he was yet in Ga«* 
lilee. See also Matt, xxviii. 6. and xxviii. 9.11. Luke xxiv. 15. 54. 56. John 
XX. 14. 19. and xxi 4. —John xx. 27. Then saith he to Thomas, « Reach htither. 
thy finger, and behold my hands, an d^ reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my 
.side; ami be not faithless, but believing.” — Acts i. 5. To whom also he showed 
himself alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty- 
days. —Acts x. 40, 41. Him God raised up the third day, and showed him openly, 
not to all the people, but to witnesses chosen before of God* even to us, who did 
eat and drink with Mm after he rose from the dead. See also Acts ii. 52. and 
iv. 55. 1 Cor. xv. 20* Acts xvii. 5. xxvi. 25. Rom. i. 4. 

§ 6. Jesus Christ foretold that he ’would appear again to Ms disciples. 

Prophecy. — John xvi, 16. 22 . A little while and ye shall not see me, and again 
a little while ami ye shall see me, because I go to the Father. I will see you again. 
—• Matt. xxvi. 52. Mark xiv, 28. After I am risen again I will go before you into 
C »ulilct>, — Matt, xxviii. 10. Mark xvi. 7. Go tell my brethren that they go into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

Fulfilment. — Mark xvi. 14. John xx, 19. Luke xxiv. 56. He appeared to 
the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief. — Matt, 
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xxviii. 16, 17. The eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw him they worshipped him, but 
some doubted. -— ; John xxi. 1. Jesus showed himself again to the disciples at the sea 
of Tiberias. 1 Cor. xv. 5, 6. He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, after 
that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once. 

§ 7. Jesus Christ foretold his ascension into heaven. 

/Prophecy. —John vi. 62. What if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
te was before. — xvi. 28. I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world, and go to the Father. — xx. 17. I am not yet 
ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren and say unto them, “I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” (See also 
John vii. 55. xiii. 55. xiv. 19. and xvii. 15. 

Fulfilment. — Mark xvi. 19. After the Lord had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. (See also Luke xxiv. 
51 .)—Acts i. 9, 10. While they beheld he was taken up, and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. — They looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went up. -— 
Eph. iv. 10. He that descended is the same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens. See also 1 Pet. hi. 22. Heb. ix. 24. iv. 14. vi. 20. 1 Tim.iii. 16. 


SECTION IXL 


PROPHECIES BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 

JERUSALEM. 


§ 1. The signs, which were to precede the destruction of Jerusalem. 

(L) The first sign is, The appearance of false Christs or Messiahs. 

Prophecy.— Matt. xxiv. 4, 5 . Mark xiii. 5,6. Luke xxi. 8. Take heed that no 
man deceive you; for many shall come in my name, saying , u I am Chris If and shall 
deceive many ; and the time draweth near. 

Fulfilment. — These false Christs began to appear soon after our Lord’s death, but 
they multiplied as the national calamities increased. Josephus informs us, that there were 
many who pretending to divine inspiration deceived the people, leading out numbers of 
them into the desert. He does not indeed expressly say that they called themselves the 
Messiah or Christ; yet he says that which is equivalent, viz. that they pretended that God 
would there show them the signs of liberty, meaning redemption from the Roman yoke, 
which thing the Jews expected the Messiah would do for them (compare Luke xxiv. 21.). 
Josephus further adds, that an Egyptian false prophet led thirty thousand men into the 
desert, who were almost entirely cut off by Felix the Roman Procurator. 1 2 * 4 * The same 
historian relates that in the reign of Claudius, “the land was over-run with magicians 
seducers, and impostors, who drew the people after them in multitudes into solitudes and 
deserts, to see the signs and miracles which they promised to show by the power of God.” 2 
Felix, and afterwards Festus, governors of Judaea, judging these proceedings to be the 
commencement of rebellion against the Romans, continually sent out detachments of 
soldiers, and destroyed great numbers of the deluded populace. Among these impostors 
were Dositheus the Samaritan, who affirmed that he was the Christ foretold by Moses; 
Simon Magus, who said that he appeared among the Jews as the Son of God; and 
Theudas, who, pretending to be a prophet, persuaded many of the people to take’their 
goods and follow him to the river Jordan, declaring that he was divinely commissioned, 
and that at his command the waters would be divided, and give them a safe passage to the 
opposite side. 3 Many other examples of pretended Messiahs might be adduced - & but the 
preceding are Sufficient to establish the truth of our Lord’s prediction. * 9 


(ii.) The second sign is, Wars and Commotions. 


Prophecy. — Matt. xxiv. 6. Mark xiii. 7. Luke xxi. 9. When ye shall hear of 
wars and rumours of wars , and commotions , see that ye be not troubled , and terrified; 
for all these things must come to pass , but the end is not yet. ' 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 18. § 4, 5. 

2 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. c. 68. § 6. - 

s Ibid. lib. 20. c. 4. (al. 5.) § 1. 

4 In *0 Rev. David Simpson’s Key to the Prophecies, there is an instructive 

of twenty-four false Messiahs, who deluded the Jews between the time of the 

Adrian and the year of Christ 1682. See pp, 133—148. 
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Fulfilment. — These wars and commotions were as the distant thunder, that fore¬ 
bodes approaching storms. Previously to the destruction of Jerusalem, the greatest agi¬ 
tation prevailed in the Roman empire, and the struggle for succession to the imperial 
throne was attended by severe and bloody conflicts. Four emperors, Kero, Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, suffered violent deaths within the short space of eighteen months. The 
emperor Caligula commanded the Jews to place his statue in their temple; and in conse¬ 
quence of a positive refusal to comply with so impious a request, he threatened them, with 
an invasion, which was prevented by his death J Jesus Christ added, see that ye (my 
disciples) be not troubled, as the Jews will be, expecting the approaching destruction of their 
nation ; but the end is not yet: these events, alarming as they seemed, were only the pre¬ 
ludes to the dreadful and tumultuous scenes that followed. 

PrtopHEcv.— Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 10. Nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom. 

Fulfilment. — In this prediction, Christ declares that greater disturbances than those 
which happened under Caligula would take place in the latter part of Claudius’s reign, 
and during that of Nero, The rising of nation against nation portended the dissensions, 
insurrections, and mutual slaughter of the Jews, and those of other nations, who dwelt in 
the same cities together; as particularly at Ccesarea % where the Jews and Syrians con¬ 
tended about the right of the city, which contention at length proceeded so far, that above 
twenty thousand Jews were slain, and the city was cleared of the Jewish inhabitants. ^ At 
this blow the 3 whole nation of the Jews were exasperated, and dividing themselves into 
parties, they burnt and plundered the neighbouring cities and villages of the Syrians, and made 
an immense slaughter of the people. The Syrians in revenge destroyed not a less num¬ 
ber of the Jews, and every city, as 4 Josephus expresses it, was divided into two armies. 

At Scythopolis 5 the inhabitants compelled the Jews who resided among them to fight 
against their own countrymen; and after the victory, basely setting upon them by night, 
they murdered above thirteen thousand of them, and spoiled their goods. At Ascalon G 
they killed two thousand five hundred, at Ptolemais two thousand, and made not a few 
prisoners. The Tyrians put many to death and imprisoned more. The people of Gadara 
did likewise, and all the other cities of Syria, in proportion as they hated or feared the 
Jew;;. At Alexandria 7 the old enmity was revived between the Jews and Heathens, and 
many fell on both sides, but of the Jews to the number of fifty thousand. The people of 
Damascus K too conspired against the Jews of the same city, and assaulting them un¬ 
armed, killed ten thousand of them. The rising of kingdom against kingdom portended 
the open wars of different tetrarchies and provinces against one another; as 0 that ot the 
Jews who dwelt in Pcr®a against the people of Philadelphia concerning their bounds, 
while Cuspius Faduswas procurator; and™ that of the Jews and Galileans against the 
Samaritans,for the murder of some Galileans going up to the feast of Jerusalem, while 
(hummus was procurator ; and n that of the whole nation of the Jews against the Romans 
and Agrippa and other allies of the Roman empire, which began while Gessms Floras 
was procurator. But, as Josephus says™, there was not only sedition and civ^war 
throughout Judea, but likewise in Italy, Otho and Vitellius contending for the empire. 

(Hi.) The third sign is, Famines and Pestilences . 

1 htoi'iiKtiy. —■ Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 10. And there shall he 
famines and post'd cnees. 4 . 

Pci Fn.MF nt. — There was a famine predicted by Agabus (Acts xi. 28.) which is 
mentioned by Suetonius, Tacitus, and Eusebius and which came to pass m the days of 
and was so severe at Jerusalem, that (Josephus informs us) many people 
perished for want of food. ™ Pestilences are the usual attendants of famines, as scamty 
L, n-ulness of provisions almost always terminate in some epidemical distemper, lhat 
f ud^ we learn from Josephus; who says that, when one 

Nm'er was nut to death by the Jewish zealots, besides other calamities, he imprecated 
(hiuine And,«■,(//. ;n« upo£ them, “all which imprecations God confirmed against these 


impious men. ........ 

' .! “• «’■ odit - 

HixtHoii; 4 Ibid 5 2. 5 Ibid. §3. Vita Joseph. § 6. 

:> Ibid. c. IS. § 1. IDia. § . „ 3 Turn c hao 20. § 2, 

: tX'At >0 meI B^en. Jud. Hh. *. c. I* ***<, 

n Ibid, c l 7 . Tacit! Annalcs lib. 12. c. 43. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 

i.i Suetonius, in Claudio, e. 18. laati Annan,.*, no. a*. 

K VaX lib. 20. c. 2. 5 5. (al. C.) 15 D® B««- lib - 4 - C - 6 - 5 l - 
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(iv.) The fourth sign is, Earthquakes. 

Prophecy. — Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 11. There shall be earth¬ 
quakes. 

Fulfilmert. — Earthquakes in prophetic language mean commotions and popular 
insurrections : if these he intended, they have already been noticed under the second sign ; 
but if we understand this prophecy literally, of tremors or convulsions of the earth, many 
such occurred at the times to which our Lord referred ; particularly one at Crete, in the 
reign of Claudius, and others at Smyrna, Miletos, Chios, Samos, and other places, in all 
of which Jews were settled. 1 Tacitus mentions one at Rome in the same reign, and 
says, that in the reign of Nero, the cities of Laodicsea, Hierapolis, and Colosse were over¬ 
thrown ; and that the celebrated city of Pompeii in Campania was overthrown % and 
almost demolished, by an earthquake. 3 And another earthquake at Rome is mentioned 
by Suetonius as having happened in the reign of Galba. 4 

(v.) The fifth sign is, Fearful Sights and Signs from Heaven. 

Prophecy. — Luke xxi. 11. There shall he fearful sights and signs from heaven. 

Fulfilment. — Many prodigies are related by Josephus ; particularly that in Judaea, 
at the commencement of the war, and before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, “ there 
broke out a prodigious storm in the night, with the utmost violence and very strong winds, 
with the largest showers of rain, with continual lightnings, terrible thunderings, and 
amazing concussions and bellowings of the earth that was in an earthquake. These things 
were a manifest indication, that some destruction was coming upon men, when the system 
of this world was thrown Into such a disorder ; and any one would guess that these won¬ 
ders portended some grand calamities that were impending.** b The same historian, in, 
the preface 6 to this history of the Jewish war, undertakes-to record the signs and prodigies 
that preceded it: and accordingly in his sixth book 7 he enumerates them thus; — 1. A 
star hung over the city like a sword, and the comet continued for a whole year. — 2. The 
people being assembled to celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, at the ninth hour of the 
night there shone so great a light about the altar and the temple, that it seemed to be bright 

day, and this continued for half an hour-3. At the same feast, a cow, led by the priest 

to sacrifice, brought forth a lamb in the middle of the temple. —4. The eastern gate of 
the temple, which was of solid brass and very heavy, and was scarcely shut in an evening 
by twenty men, and was fastened by strong bars and holts, was seen at the sixth hour of 
the night opened of its own accord, and could hardly be shut again. —5. Before the set¬ 
ting of the sun there were seen over all the country, chariots and armies fighting in the 
clouds and besieging cities. — 6. At the feast of Pentecost, as the priests were going into 
the inner temple by night as usual to attend their service, they heard first a motion and 
noise, and then a voice as of a multitude, saying, Let us depart hence . — 7. What Jose¬ 
phus reckons as the most terrible of all, one Jesus, an ordinary country fellow, four years 
before the war began, and when the city was in peace and plenty, came to the feast of 
tabernacles, and ran crying up and down the streets day and night, “ A mice from the east, 
a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds , a voice against Jerusalem and the temple , 
a voice against the bridegrooms and the brides, a voice against all the peopled 9 The magistrates 
endeavoured by stripes and- torture to restrain him ; but he still cried with a mournful 
voice, “ Woe, woe to Jerusalem ! ’* This he continued to do for seven years and five months 
together, and especially at the great festivals; and lie neither grew hoarse, nor was tired ; 
but went about the walls and cried with a loud voice, <{ Woe, woe to the city, and to the peo¬ 
ple, and to the temple f and as he added at last, u Woe, woe , also to my self f it happened that 
a stone from some sling or engine immediately struck him dead. These were indeed 
fearful signs and great signs from heaven * and there is not a more credible historian than 
the author who relates them, and who appeals to the testimony of those who saw and heard 
them. 8 But it may add some weight to his relation, that Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
also gives us a summary account of the same occurrences. He says that there hap¬ 
pened several prodigies, armies were seen engaging in the heavens, arms were seen glil- 

l Philo stratus, in Vita Apollon ii, lib. 4. c. 34. 2 Taciti Annalcs, lib. 14. c. 27. 

3 Ibid. lib. 15. c. 22. This earthquake is mentioned by Seneca Nat. Qumst. lib. 6. 
c. 1. 4 Suetonius, in Galba, e. 18. 

5 De Bell. Jud. lib. 4. c. 4. § 5. 6 Pe Bell. Jud. § 11. 

7 Ibid. lib. 6. c. 5. §3. 

s Mr. Milman has admirably wrought up these portonteous signs, in his Poem on the 
Fall of Jerusalem, pp, 106—114. 

o Bvenerant procligia—Visse per coelum concurrere aeies, mtilantla arma, et subito 
nubium igne collucere templum. Expassac repente delubri fores, et audita major bmnana 
vox, Excedere Decs. Siraul ingens mows excedentium. Tacit. Hist. lib. 5. e, 13. p, 217. 
edit. Lipsii. 
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tering, and the temple shone with the sudden fire of the clouds, the doors of the temple 
opened suddenly, and a voiee greater than human was heard, that the gods were departing, 
and likewise a great motion of their departing. Dr. Jortin’s remark is very pertinent: 
If Christ had not expressly foretold this, many who give little heed to portents, and who 
know that historians have been too credulous in that point, would have suspected that 
Josephus exaggerated, and that Tacitus was misinformed ; but as the testimonies of Jose¬ 
phus and Tacitus confirm the predictions of Christ, so the predictions of Christ confirm 
the wonders recorded by these historians. 1 

(vi.) The sixth sign is, The Persecution of the Christians . 
Prophecy. — Mark xiii. 9. Matt, xxix 9. Luke xxi. 12. But before all these 
things, they shall lay hands on you, and 'persecute you, and shall deliver you up to 
councils, to the synagogues and to prisons, to be beaten ; and shall hill you. And ye 
shall be hated of all nations, and shall be brought before rulers and kings for my 
name's sake, for a testimony against them. 

Fulfilment. — The precision with which the time is specified, is very remarkable. 
Previously to the other prognostics of the destruction of Jerusalem, the disciples of Jesus 
Christ were taught to expect the hardships of persecution ; and how exactly this predic¬ 
tion was accomplished we may read in the Acts of the Apostles. There we find that some 
were delivered to councils, as Peter and John. (iv. 5, &c.) Some were brought before 
rulers and kings, as Paul before Gallio (xviii. 12.), Felix (xxiv.), Festus and Agnppa 
(xxv.). Some had a mouth and wisdom which all their adversaries were not able to gainsay 
nor resist, as it is said of Stephen (vi. 10.), that they were not able to resist the wisdom mid 
the spirit by which he spake, and Paul made even Felix to tremble (xxiv. 25.), and the Gos¬ 
pel still prevailed against all opposition and persecution whatever. Some were imprisoned, 
as Peter and John.° (iv. 3.) Some were beaten, as Paul and Silas (xvi, 23.). Some were 
put to death, as Stephen (vii. 59.), and James the brother of John (xu. 2.). But if we 
would look farther, wc have a more melancholy proof of the truth of this prediction, m 
the persecutions under Nero, in which (besides numberless other Christians) fell those - 
two great champions of our faith, St. Peter and St, Paul. And it was nommis prrnlmm , 
as Tertullian 3 terms it; it was a war against the very name. Though a man was pos¬ 
sessed of every human virtue, yet it was crime enough if he was a Christian: so true were 
our Saviour’s words, that they should be hated of all nations for his name's sake. Hence 
arose that common saying among the heathens—- Vir bonus CaiusSejus ; tanquam modo 
qubd Christianus: — Caius Sejus is a good man, only he is a Christian. 


(vii.) The seventh sign was, The Preaching of the Gospel throughout the 
then known world. 

Prophecy. — Mark xiii. 10. The Gospel must be published among all nations . The 
Fulfilment of this prediction is recorded, from Christian and from Heathen testimony, 
supra, pp. 330—333. 

§ 2. The Circumstances of the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

(i.) The Siege of Jerusalem by the Roman Armies. 

Prophecy.— Luke xxi. 20. Matt. xxiv. IS. Mark xiii. 14. When ye shall see 
Jerusalem compassed with armies, [arid] the abominationof desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel Ike prophet, standing where it ought not, in the holy place,-then hww.Out 
the desolation thereof is nigh.— Luke xix. 43. The days shall come upon thee, that 
thine enemies shall cast a trench round about thee, and compass thee round, andheep 

thee in an every side . . _ , . ., ., 

Fulfilment. — The devoted place, which was the immediate object of these formidab 
denunciations, is here most clearly pointed out. The abomination f 
man army; and the abommalion </ desolation standing in the holy place, is the Rom.m 
armv encamped around Jerusalem ; for not only the temple and the mountain on winch t 

legions,’were regarded with religious abhorrence by the Jews, as they were ranked amon g 


i Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, volt. p. 
«’ Euseb. E'cclcs. Hist. lib. 2. c. 25. 
s TertuL Apol, c. 2. p. 4. edit. RigUltu. Pans, 1675. 
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tlie pagan deities, and reverenced with divine honours. Josephus relates, that after the 
city was taken, the Romans brought their ensigns into the temple, placed them over the 
eastern gate, and sacrificed to them there . 1 

A trench iucis literally cast about Jerusalem, when that city was besieged by Titus. The 
Roman armies compassed it round about completely ; and although it was at first considered 
an impracticable project to surround the whole city with a wall, yet Titus animated his 
army to make the attempt. Josephus has given a very particular account of the building 
of this wall; which, he says, was effected in three days, though it was not less than thirty- 
nine furlongs (nearly nine English miles) in length, and had thirteen towers erected at 
proper distances, in which the Roman soldiers were placed, as in garrisons. When the 
wall was thus completed, the Jews were so inclosed on every side , that no person could 
escape out of the city, and no provision could be brought in: so that the besieged Jews 
were involved in the most terrible distress by the famine that ensued.a 


(ii.) Christs prophetic advice to the Christians voho might then be in Jeru¬ 
salem , to make their escape . 


Prophecy. — Matt, xxiv. 1 6 —18. Mark xiii. 14—1 6 . Luke xxi. 21. Then let 
them which are in Judceaflee to the mountains , and let them which are in the midst of 
it depart^ out , and let them that are in the [adjacent] countries enter thereinto. And 
let not him that is on the house-top, go down into the house , neither enter therein to 
take any thing out of hk house. And let him that is in the field not turn back again to 
take up his garment (which he had thrown aside as an incumbrance). 

Fulfilment:. —This counsel was wisely remembered and wisely followed by the Chris¬ 
tians afterwards. By Judma , in this part of our Lord’s prophecy, we are to understand 
all the southern parts of Palestine, both the plain and the hill countries, which at this time 
had received the appellation of Jud;ea. By the mountains we are to understand the 
countries on the eastern side of the river Jordan, especially those which during the Jewish 
war were under the government of the younger Agrippa, to whom the emperor 
Claudius gave Batanaea and Trachonitis (the tetrarchy of Philip), and Abilene (the 
tetrareby of Lysanius). Nero afterwards added that quarter of Galilee where Tiberias 
and Tarichea stood, and in Peroea, Julias with its fourteen villages. As all these moun¬ 
tainous countries remained in obedience to the Romans, those who fled into them were 
safe. In the twelfth year of Nero, Josephus informs us that Cestius Gall us, the presi¬ 
dent of Syria, came with a powerful army against Jerusalem ; which he might have as¬ 
saulted and taken : but without any just reason, and contrary to the expectation of all, he 
raised the siege and departed. Immediately after his retreat, “ many of the principal 
Jewish people forsook the city, as men do a sinking ship.” 3 And a few years afterwards, 
when Vespasian was drawing his forces towards Jerusalem, a great multitude fled from 
Jericho into the mountainous country for their security . 4 Among these it is probable 
that there were some Christians; but we learn more certainly from ecclesiastical histo¬ 
rians 5, that, at this juncture, all who believed in Jesus Christ, warned by this oracle or 
prophecy, quitted Jerusalem, and removed to Pella, and other places beyond the river 
Jordan : and thus marvellously escaped the general shipwreck of their country; for we do 
not read any where that so much as one Christian perished in the siege of Jerusalem. 


(iii.) The appearance of false Christs and false prophets during fh e siege . 

Prophecy. — Mark xiii. 22. _ Matt. xxiv. 24. Fake Christs and fake prophets 

shall rue, and shall show great signs and wonders ; insomuch that if it were possible, 
they should deceive the very elect (that is), the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Fulfilment. — Our Saviour had before cautioned his disciples against false Christs, 
(bee p. o48. supra.) This prediction is not a repetition of the former prophecy, but re¬ 
lates to those impostors who appeared during the time of the siege, and concerning whom 
Josephus® thus speaks:« The tyrannical zealots, who ruled the city, suborned many 
raise prophets to declare, that aid would be given to the people from heaven. This was 
done to prevent them from attempting to desert, and to inspire them with confidence. In 
this maimer impostors abusing the sacred name of God, deluded the unhappy multitude; 
who, like infatuated men that have neither eyes to see, nor reason to Ridge, regarded 
neither the infallible denunciations pronounced by the antient prophets, nor the clear pro¬ 
digies that indicated the approaching desolation.” * 


1 Be Bell. Jud. lib. 6. c. 0. §L 
3 Ibid. lib. 2 . c. 19 . § 6. c. 20 . § 1 . 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib, 3 , c. <j. 

6 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib, 6 . c. 5 . 


2 Ibid Hb. 5. c. 12 . § 1 , 2 , s. 

4 Ibid, lib, 4. c. 8 . § 2 , 
Epiphanius adversus Nassartcos, lib. l/§ 7 , 
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(iv.; 'the Miseries of the Jetvs during , and subsequently to the Siege . 

PunHiLfY.— Luke XXI. For these be the days of vengeance , /to a //*thinss 
ivhnn are written may be jut fitted. — Mark xiii. 17. 19. Matt. xxiv. 19. 21 . Luke 
x\i. ‘,'L 2 L Del imm f<> them that are with child , and that give suck in those dam 
Jim at those days there shall be great tribulation , distress in the land , and wrath upon 
thii prnpfc; such as was not from the beginning 0 f the creation which God created 
wife this time ; no, nor ever shall be . And they shall fall by the edge of the sword 
awl .Jail! be led away captive into all nations. * * 3 


!' n.m.MrxT. — It is a very material circumstance in this prophecy, that the calamity of 
the Jew-, shntild he so strange and unparalleled, as never was in the world before ; for 
thunfih might easily have Keen foretold from the temper of the people, which was prone 
n> • edition,.that they were very likely to provoke the Romans against them; yet there was 
im probability that all tilings should have come to such an extremity; for it was not the 
design of the Roman government to destroy any of those provinces which were under them 
hut only to loop them in subject ion, and reduce them by reasonable severity in case of 
n-’odt. Rut that nidi a calamity should have happened to them under Titus, who was the 
smideh, and farthest from severity of all mankind, nothing was more unlikely; and that 
ms) people should conspire .together to their own ruin, and so blindly and obstinately run 
ib.-m eh'-pinto • >ieh calamities, as ’made them the pity of their enemies, was the most in¬ 
credible tiling; so that nothing less than a prophetical spirit could have foretold so eon- 
toim-m. and improbable a thin;;; a-, this was. To the extreme sufferings of the Jews, 
Jo i jihu-. bear-, iitoil ample testimony. In the preface to his history of the Jewish War, 
speaking generally of the calamities that befel the Jews, he says, almost in our Saviour’s 
words* that ** all the ctdamities, which had (h fatten any nation prom the beginning of the 
worm*, were hut smalt in comparison of those tfl/w Jews.’ 1 > A brief enumeration of par¬ 
ticulars, will, however, show the extremities to which this unhappy nation was reduced. 

Within the city, the fury of the opposite factions was so great that they filled all places, 
even the temple it sell', with continual slaughters. Nay, to Mich a height did their madness 
n .e, that they de-.t roved the very granaries of corn, which should have sustained them ; and 
burn! tlie magazines of arms which should have defended them.'- fly this means, when 
the siege had lasted only two months, the famine began to rage, and at length reduced 
them to such straits, that the barbarities which they practised are not to be imagined. AH 
th<* reverend 1 due to age, and the sac red ties of parent and child were annihilated. Children 
snatched the half baked morsels winch their fathers were eating, out of their mouths j and 
mother, e\m ‘.notched the food out. of their own children’s mouths. ;t As the siege ad- 
\.m«''-d, tin' ravages of the famine increased, and devoured the people by whole houses and 
familis”.; the upper room', were idled with women and children who were dying by famine, 
and the lanes of the city were full of the dead bodies of the aged. 4 The children also, 
and flu* young men, wandered about the market places like shadows, and fell down 
dw»d whet esoever their misery seized them. At length the famine became so extreme, that 
they gladly devoured what the most sordid animals refused to touch : and a woman of 
distinguished rank (who hud been stripped and plundered of all her goods and provisions 
by the soldiers , in hunger, rage, and despair, killed and roasted her babe at the breast, and 
had eaten mu* half of him before the horrid deed was discovered. ! > 

I luring the siege, many hundreds, who were taken by the Romans, were first whipped, 
then tormented with various kinds of tortures, and finally crucified ; the Roman soldiers 
nailing tlwui tout of the wrath and hatred they bore to the Jews), one after one way, and 
another after another, to crones by way of jest: until at length the multitude became so 
great that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses for the bodies.* Thus terribly was 
their imprecation fulfilled - - IUs blood tv on us, and on our children / (Matt, xxvii. 25.) 

Not to enter into details of the multitudes that were massacred by the contending fac¬ 
tions in Jerusalem, the full accomplishment of Christ’s prediction, tlmt the Jews should 
fdt hy the edye of the sword, is recorded by Josephus 7 when describing the sacking of 
city. 


t Josephus, do Roll Jud. lib. I. Pnef. §4. « Ibid. lib. 5. c.l. §4. 

:i I bub lib. B. c. K>. § 2, 9, ^ ^ 4 Ibid. lib. 5. c.12. § 0. 

a Ibid. lib. (>. c.ii. § ff, 4. The historian deplores die cruel deed, as a most flagrant 
violation of nature, which had never been perpetrated by Greek or barbarian; and such 
as he would not have related, If there had not been innumerable witnesses to it in his own 
age. If may he proper to remark, that this horrid circumstance was a further accomplish¬ 
ment of the prophecy of Moses in Dent, xxviii, 5;j. 57 .; and which had twice before 

hern fulfilled, — first in Samaria, the capital of the idolatrous ten tribes, when besieged 
by Uenh.tdad king of Syria (2 Kings vi. and again, in Jerusalem, when besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Seethe Ijamcntal ions ol Jeremiah, ii. 20. iv. 10. 

<■ Ibid. lib.A c. 11. f> l. 7 Ibid, libAb c.8. §5. C.9. § % 3* 
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“ And now rushing into every lane, they slew whomsoever they found, without dis¬ 
tinction, and burnt the houses and all the people who had fled into them. And when they 
entered for the sake of plunder, they found whole families of dead persons, and houses 
full of carcases destroyed by famine ; then they came out with their hands empty. And 
though they thus pitied the dead, they did not feel the same emotion for the living, but 
killed all they met, whereby they filled the lanes witli dead bodies. The whole city ran 
with blood, insomuch, that many things which were burning, were extinguished by the 
blood.” Thus were the inhabitants of Jerusalem slain with the sword ; thus was she laid 
even with the ground, and her children with her. <s The soldiers being now wearied with 
killing the Jews, and yet a great number remaining alive, Caesar commanded that only 
the armed, and they who resisted, should be slain. But the soldiers killed also the old and 
the infirm; and taking the young and strong prisoners, carried them into the women's 
court in the temple. Caesar appointed one Fronto, his freedman and friend to guard 
them, and to determine the fate of each. All the robbers and the seditious he slew, one 
of them betraying another. But picking out such youths as were remarkable for stature 
and beauty, he reserved them for the triumph. All the rest that were above seventeen 
years old, he sent bound into Egypt, to be employed in labour there. Titus also sent 
many of them into the provinces, to be slain in the theatres, by beasts and the sword. And 
those who were under seventeen years of age were slain. And during the time Fronto 
judged them, a thousand died of hunger,” 

But the falling by the edge of the sword mentioned in our Lord’s prophecy, is not to be 
confined to what happened at the siege, in which not fewer than eleven hundred thousand 
perished. 1 It also comprehended all the slaughters made of the Jews, in different battles, 
sieges, and massacres, both in their own country and at other places, during the whole 
course of the war. Thus, by the command of Florus, who was the first author of the war, 
there were slain at Jerusalem *, three thousand a?id she hundred : — By the inhabitants of 
Caesarea 3 , above twenty thousand ,* — At Scythopolis 4 , above thirteen thousand: — At As- 
colon 5 , two thousandfive hundred , and at Ptolemais, two thousand ; — At Alexandria., under 
Tiberius Alexander the president 0 , fifty thousand: — At Joppa, when it was taken by 
Cestius Callus?, eight thousand four hundred : — In a mountain called Asamon near Sep- 
phoris above two thousand : — At Damascus 9, ten thousand: — In a battle with the Ro¬ 
mans at Ascalon ,0 , ten thousand ; — In an ambuscade near the same place lI , eight thousand: 

At Jupha l ~, fifteen thousand . — By the Samaritans upon mount Garizin " 3 , eleven thou¬ 
sand and six hundred : — At Jotapa 14 , forty thousand: — At Joppa, when taken by Ves¬ 
pasian lb , four thousand two hundred: — At Tarichea lfT , six thousand five hundred , and 
after the city was taken, twelve hundred: — At Ganuda >7 , four thousand slain, besides 
five thousand who threw themselves down a precipice : — Of those who fled with Jolm from 
Gischala *, six thousand: — Of the Gadarencs 18 fifteen thousand slain, besides an infinite 
number drowned : — In the villages of Idumaea 19, above ten thousand slain : *— At Go 
rasa 30 , a thousand: — At Maeheerus 21 , seventeen hundred: — In the wood of Jardes 
three thousand: — In the castle of Masada ~ 3 , nine hundred and sixty: — In Gyrene , by 
Catullus the governor 24 , three thousand : — Besides these, many of every age, sex, and 
condition, were slain in this war, who are not reckoned ; but of those who are reckoned, 
the number amounts to above one million three hundred fifty-seven thousand six hundred and 
sixty: which would appear almost incredible, if their own historian had not so particularly 
enumerated them. 


But besides the Jews who fell by the edge of the sword, others were also to he led away 
captive into all nations ; and considering the numbers of the slain, the number of the cap¬ 
tives too was very great. There were taken particularly at Japha turn thousand one 
hundred and thirty: .— At Jotapa 2fi , one thousand two hundred : — At Tarichea 27, mx 
thousand chosen young men sent to Nero, the rest sold, to the number of thirty thousand 
and four hundred, besides those who were given to Agrippa *. — Of the Gadarenes m , two 
thousand two hundred: — In Idunuea 9, above a thousand . Many besides these were 
taken at Jerusalem, so that as Josephus himself informs us the number of the captives 
taken in the whole war amounted to ninety-seven thousand ; the tall and handsome young 


Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 0 . c. 9. § J 
3 Ibid. lib. 2 . c. 18. § 1 . 

5 Ibid. § 5. 

7 Ibid. § 10 . 

10 Lib. 3. c. 2 . § 2 . 

1;) Ibid. lib. 3. c.7. §32, 

10 Ibid, c, 9. §9, 10 
19 Ibid, c, 8 ,1 1 . 

53 Ibid, c. 9. § 1 


27 Ibid. c.9. § 10. 

» Ibid. lib.6. c*I9. § 2. & 3. 


- Ibid, lib, 2 . c. 14, § 9 . 

4 Ibid, § 3. 

0 Ibid. § 8 . 

3 Ibid. § 11. 9 Ibid. c. 20. §2. 

11 Ibid. § 3. 12 Ibid. e. 7. § 31. 

14 Ibid. §36. it Ibid, c. 8 . § 3 * 

17 Lib, 4. c. 1 . § 10 . * Ibid, c,3. § 5, 13 Ihitl. c. 7 , § 5 . 

20 Ibid. c.9. § 1 . Lib. 7. c. 6 , §4. m Ibid, § 5 . 

24 Ibid. c.ll.J 2. 25 Lib. 3. c, 7. §31. ^ Ibid, § 36b 


28 Lib. 4. c.7. § 5. 


2° Ibid, c.8. 5 h 
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Ch. II. Sect, III,] Relative to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

men Tit as reserved for bis triumph ; of the rest, those above seventeen years of age were 
sent to the works in Egypt, but most were distributed through the Roman provinces, to 
be destroyed in their theatres by the sword or by the wiki beasts; those under seventeen 
were sold for slaves. Of these captives many underwent a hard fate* Eleven thousand of 
them 1 perished for want. Titus exhibited all sorts of shows and spectacles at Caesarea, 
and many of the captives were there destroyed, some being exposed to the wild beasts, and 
others compelled to fight in troops against one another. At Caesarea, too, in honour of 
his brother’s birth-day :i , two thousand five hundred Jews were slain ; and a great number 
likewise at Berylus in honour of ids father’s. The like 4 was done in other cities of Syria. 
Those whom he reserved tor his triumph 5 were Simon and John, the generals of the cap¬ 
tives, and seven hundred others of* remarkable stature and beauty. Tims were the Jews 
miserably tormented, and distributed over the Roman provinces * and are they not still 
distressed and dispersed over all the nations of the earth ? 

Was not this a time of great tribulation ? Were not these days of vengeance indeed ? 
Was there ever a more exact accomplishment of any prediction than these words of our 
Saviour had ? 


(v.) The total destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem, 

Prophecy. — Matt.xxiii. 37, 38. Luke xiii. 34, 35. O Jerusalem J Jerusalem! 
-—Behold your house is lef t unto you desolate .■— Matt. xxiv. 2. Mark xiii. 2. Luke 
xxi. 6 . The days will come , in the 'Which there shall not he left here one stone upon an¬ 
other, that shall not he thrown down. — Luke xix.44. They shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and shall not leave in thee one stone upon another. — Luke Xxi. 24. Jerusalem 
shall he trodden down of the Gentiles , until the times of the Gentiles he fulfilled. 


Fuliui.ment* — It seemed exceedingly improbable that the events here foretold by Jesus 
Christ, should happen in that age, when the Jews were at perfect peace with the Romans 3 
and the strength of their citadel was such, as constrained Titus to acknowledge that it was 
the singular HAND of Gob, that compelled them to relinquish fortifications which no 
human power could have conquered. <» Our Saviour’s words also were almost literally 
fulfilled, and scarcely one stone was left upon another . The temple was a building of such 
strength and grandeur, of such splendour and beauty, that h was likely (as it was worthy) to 
be preserved, for a monument of the victory and glory of the Roman empire, Titus was 
accordingly very desirous of preserving it, and protested 7 to the Jews, who had fortified 
themselves within it, that he would preserve it, even against their will. He had * ex¬ 
pressed the like desire of preserving the city too, and repeatedly sent Josephus and other 
Jews to their countrymen, to persuade them to a surrender* But an overruling Provi¬ 
dence directed things otherwise. The Jews themselves 9 first set fire to the porticos of the 
temple, and then the Romans. - One of the soldiers >° neither waiting for any command, 
nor trembling for such an attempt, but urged by a certain divine impulse, threw a burning 
brand iu at the golden window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of the temple itself* 
Titus 11 ran immediately to the temple, and commanded his soldiers to extinguish the flame. 
But neither exhortations nor threatenings could restrain their violence. They either could 
not hear, or would not hear; and those behind encouraged those before to set fire to the 
temple. He was still for preserving the holy place. He commanded his soldiers even to 
be beaten for disobeying him; but their anger, and their hatred of the Jews, and a certain 
warlike vehement fury overcame their reverence for their general, and their dread for his 
commands. A soldier in the dark set fire to the doors : and thus, as Josephus says, the 
temple was burnt against the will of Caesar. . 

When the soldiers had rested from their horrid work of blood and plunder, litus gave 
orders to demolish the foundations of the city and the temple. —-*• But, that posterity might 
jiukm of the <riory and value of his conquests, he left three towers standing as monuments 
of the prodigious strength and greatness of the city; and also a part of the western wall, 
which he designed as a rampart for a garrison to keep the surrounding country m sub- 
iection. All the other buildings were completely levelled with the ground. It is recorded 
*j,y Maimonides, and likewise in the Jewish Talmud, that Ierentius Rufus, an officer in 
the army of Titus, with a ploughshare tore up the foundations of the temple, and thus re-* 
markably fulfilled the words of the prophet Micah : Therefore shall Zion, for your sake , be 
plan‘died as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps , and the mountain of the house as the 
hixfplaces of the forest. (Micah iii. 12.) The city also shared the same fate, and was burnt 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud* lib. G. c.9. § 2. 

:J Ibid, lib. 7. e. 3. § 1. 

9 Ibid, lib. f>. C. 9; § 1. 

h Ibid. lib. 5. t% 8. § 1. c. 9, § 2, &c. c. 11. 

o Ibid. lib. 0, c, 2. § % 10 Ibid. lib. 6. 


2 Ibid. lib. 7. c. 2. § 1. 

4 Ibid. c. 5. § 1. 5 Ibid. § 3* 

7 Ibid. lib. 6. c. 2. § 4. 

§ 2. lib. 6. c. 2. § 1. 
t. 4 , § 5 . 11 Ibid. § 6. & 7* 
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and destroyed together with the temple.' With the exception of the three towers, above 
mentioned as being left standingall the rest of the city was so demohshed and level ed 
with the ground, That those who came to see it could not believe: that it had eve,- been in¬ 
habited. And when Titus came again to Jerusalem in Ins way from Syria to Egypt, and 
beheld the sad devastation, he bitterly lamented the cruel necessity, which had compelled 
him to destroy so magnificent a city. After the city was thus-taken and destroyed a great 
quantity of riches were found by the Romans, who dug up the rums m seal ch of thei trea¬ 
sures which had been concealed in the earth, s So literally were the words of Tesus Christ 
accomplished in the ruin both of the city and of the temple ! Well .might Eleazar say to 
the Jews who were besieged in the fortress of Masada — W hat is become of our city, 
which was believed to be inhabited by God ? - It is now demohshed to the very found¬ 
ations- and the only monument of it that is left is — the camp of those who destroyed it, 
which is still pitched upon its remains.” Well might he express a passionate wish that 
they had all died before they beheld that holy city demohshed by the hands 01 then enemies, 
and the sacred temple so profanely dug up from its foundation. 1 * * 4 * 

As the Jews were to be led away captive into all nations, so was Jerusalem to be trodden 
dawn of the Gentiles, until the times of the, Gentiles he/a/fillei}. So completely was Judaia 
subiu-mted, that the very land itself was sold by Vespasian, the Gentiles possessing it, while 
tlie Tews were nearly all slain or led into captivity ; and Jerusalem has never since been in 
the possession of the Jews. When, indeed, the emperor Hadrian visited the eastern parts 
of the Roman empire and found Jerusalem a heap of ruins, forty-seven years a ter its 
destruction, ho determined to rebuild it; but not exactly on the same spot. He called the 
new city iElia, placed a Roman colony in it, and dedicated a temple to Jupiter Capito- 
linus, in the room of the temple of Jehovah. This profanation of the holy place was the 
m-eat cause of the rebellions and sufferings of the Jews during the reign of Hadrian, l ie 
City was once more taken by them and burnt. — Hadrian rebuilt it _ re-established the 
colony — ordered the statue of a hog (which the Jews held in religions abhorrence) to be 
set up over the gate that opened towards Bethlehem; and published an edict, strictly ior- 
biddino- any Jew, on pain of death, to enter the city, or even to look at it from a dis¬ 
tance ° Thus the city remained, till the time of Constatine, the first Christian emperor, 
who m-eatly improved it, and restored the name of Jerusalem; but the Jews were not 
permitted to reside there. Attempting in vain to get possession of their capital, Con¬ 
stantine caused their ears to be cut off, their bodies to be marked as rebels, and dispersed 
them over all the provinces of the empire, as fugitives and slaves. Hie emperor Julian, 
from enmity to the Christians, favoured the Jews; and m the vam hope of contradicting 
the prophecy concerning it, attempted to rebuild the temple; hut.he was uuraculously 
prevented, and obliged to desist from his impious undertaking. Jovian revived the severe 
edict of Hadrian ; and the Greek emperors continued the prohibition ; so that the wretched 
Jews used to give money to the soldiers for permission to behold and weep over the ruins 
of their temple and city, particularly on the return of that memorable clay, on which it had 
been taken by the Romans. In the reign of Heraclms, Chosrocs, king of I ersia, took 
and plundered it; but Heraclius soon recovered the possession of it. — In 637, the Chris¬ 
tians surrendered Jerusalem to Omar, the Saracen caliph who built a mosque upon the 
site of Solomon’s temple. It remained in the possession of the Saracens above -jOO years, 
and then was taken by the Turks. They retained it till the year 1090, when the 
Franks took it under Godfrey of Boulogne, General of the Crusaders. Hie b ranks kept 
possession 88 years, that is, tilL 1187, when the Turks, under Saladm, retook it by capi¬ 
tulation, and with them it has remained ever since. ^ _ 

« Thus literally has this prophecy been hitherto fulfilled ! — Jerusalem has been thus 
constantly trodden down of the Gentiles, —the Romans, the baracens, the I 1 tanks, and 

the Turks._Its ancient inhabitants have been expelled, and persecuted, and its holy places 

have been polluted. The eagles of idolatrous Rome, the crescent of the hnpostor Ma¬ 
homet and the banner of popery carried by the Crusaders, have been successively displayed 
amidst the mins of the sanctuary of Jehovah, for nearly eighteen hundred years.” 6 And 
the Jews are still preserved a living and continued monument of tie truth of our Lord s 
prediction, and of the irrefragable truth of the Christian religion. . , 

The conclusion of the prediction, however, (till the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled,) 

1 Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. 6. c. 6. § 3. c. 7. § 2. e. 8. §5. Ibid. lib. 7. c. i § 1. 

3 Ibid. lib. 7. c. 1. §2. 4 Ibid. Hb. 7. c. 8. §7. 

5 Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. n. pp. 57—69. I he preceding 
account of the accomplishment of our Saviour’s predictions concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the subversion of the Jewish polity, and the calamities which have befallen the 

Jews, are chiefly abridged from this learned prelate’s eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first dissertations, with occasional assistance from Mr. Kett’s History, the Inter¬ 

preter of Prophecy, vol. i, pp. 288—333. 

6 JKett on Prophecy, vol. I. p. 333. 
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indicates that Jerusalem, — the city once beautiful Jar situation and the joy of the whole 

earth, _shall not be trodden down forever. “ The times of the Gentiles will be fui- 

u hen the times of the four greal kingdoms of the Gentiles, according to Daniel’s 
prophecies, shall be expired/and the fifth kingdom, or the kingdom of Christ, shall be set 
up m their place, and the Saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom, and possess the 
id nub on for erer, e mi for ever and'ever. Jerusalem, as it has hitherto remained, so pro¬ 
bably will remain in subjection to the Gentiles, until these times of the Gentiles be fulfilled; 
or, as St. Paid expresses it, (Rom. xi. 25, 26’.) until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; 
and so all Israel shall be saved, and become again the people of 'God. The fulness of the 
Jews will come in as well as the fulness of the Gentiles . For (ver, 12. 2 5 , 26.) if the fall 
tf litem be the riches of the worhf and the diminishing of them the riches ef the Gentiles s how 
much more their fulness ? Tor t would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mys¬ 
tery, that blindness in, part has happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gmtile$%g come in* 
Ami so all Israel shad be saved,” 1 


SECTION IV. 

THAT THERE IS SALVATION ONLY THROUGH CHRIST — AND THE 
DANGER OF REJECTING IT. 

§ 1. Thai there is salvation only through Christ» 


Pkoi fflEGY. —- Zecluxiii. 1. In that day there shall be a fountain opened to 
the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for unclean¬ 
ness.— Mai. iv. 2. Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness 
arise, with healing in his wings. — Lsa.liii.il. By his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many. — Isa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Sion, 
ami unto them that: turn from transgression in Jacob. See Rom.ix. 26.—Ps.cxviiL 
o.j. The stone which the builders’refused, the same is become the head stone of 
tins corner. Isa. xxviii. 16. Matt, xxi.42. 

iM'i.cn.M knt. _John iii. 16. God so loved the world, that he gave bis only begotten 

Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish,' but have everlasting life. Com- 
part* also 1 Thcss. v. 9. ; John xvii. 3. — Luke xxiv. 47. — That repentance and remission 
of -.ins should he preached in his name. See also Acts x. 43. — Acts xiii. 38, 39. Through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe are 

justified._Acts iv. ll, 12.* This is the stone which was set at nought of you builders, 

'which is become the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other j for there 
is none other name under Heaven given among men, whereby we must he saved. 


§ % Of the necessity of believing in Christ, and the danger of rejecting him, 

Deut. win. I 5. 19. The Lord will raise up unto thee a prophet — Unto him shall 
vt . hearken — Whosoever will not hearken unto my words, which he shall speak in 
inv mum 1 1 will require it of him. fin Acts iii. 23. this prediction is cited and ap¬ 
plied to Jesus ( Tirist..] — Numb, xv. 30,31. The soul that cloth aught presump- 
tuottsly — reproaehe.th the Lord: and that soul shall be cut off from Among hU 
people, because he hath despised the word of the Lord. — Ps.ii. 12, Kiss the Son, 
lest he he augrv, and ve perish from the right way. . 

fohn iii 18 ' He that believeth on bins is not condemned; but be that believeth 
not. is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 

Son of God _Hel). ii. 3, How .shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ? 

— Heh x °6 29. if we sin wilfully, after that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth ‘there run mi noth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking 
for of imRment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries. He that 
despised 'Rioses* law dic'd without mercy, under two or three witnesses: of how 
umch sorer punishment shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace. — The 
Lord shall be revealed from Jleamn with his mighty angels, m faming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Christ* 2 Thcns. L 7,8* 


* Bp. Newton’s Dissertations, vol. ii. p. 70, 
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Proofs of the Genuineness of 

« The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ’ (Rev. xix. 10.) ; — 
and of that testimony it were easy to have offered hundreds of instances 
equally striking with those above given. Copious as the preceding 
table of prophecies is, the selection has necessarily been restricted to the 
principal, in order that this article of our Appendix might not be ex¬ 
tended to an undue length. The reader, who is desirous of seeing all (or 
nearly 'all) the predictions relative to the Messiah, is referred to Huet s 
Demonstratio Evangelica , Prop. IX. (vohii. pp.595-1056. _ Amsterdam, 
1680,) and to Mr. Barker’s “ Messiah: being the Prophecies concerning 
him methodized , with their Accomplishments , London , 1780.” 8vo. Both 
these works have been consulted ;■ in drawing up the preceding table of 
prophecies and their accomplishments. At the end of YohIL Rook II. 
(pp, 1374—1380.) of Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Sacred Chronology, that 
"learned writer has given two seriesndfthe great prophecies and allusions 
to Christ in the Old Testament: which are expressly cited either as pre¬ 
dictions fulfilled in him, or applied to him by way of accommodation , in 
the New Testament. The first of these series describes Jesus Christ in 
his human nature, as the promised seed of the woman in the giand 
charter of our Redemption (Gen. iii. 15.) ; and his pedigree, sufferings, 
and glory in his successive manifestations of himself, until the end of the 
world. The second series describes his character and offices, human and 
divine. Although these two series of prophecies consist only of re¬ 
ferences to the Old and New Testament, some of which necessarily coin¬ 
cide with the predictions above given at length ; yet the biblical student 
will find bis time not ill spent in comparing them. The second series 
contains many titles and offices of Jesus Christ, which could not, for want 
of room, be inserted in the present work. 

To conclude : — It is a fact worthy of remark, and which ought never 
to be forgotten, that most of the prophecies, delivered in the Old Testa¬ 
ment concerning the Messiah, were revealed nearly , and some of them 
more than three thousand years ago, and yet scarcely one of them can be 
applied to any man that ever lived upon earth except to Him, who is Im¬ 
manuel, God with us, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom “ give all the pro¬ 
phets witness.” (Acts x. 48.) With regard to the predictions announced 
by Jesus the Messiah, the voice of history in every age — (and especially 
the present state of Jerusalem and of the Jews,) — concurs to demonstrate 
their truth, and, consequently, the truth of the Gospel. The more, there¬ 
fore, we contemplate these astonishing facts — the more deeply we in- 
vestigate the wonderful display of divine power, wisdom, and goodness,— 
the more we shall be disposed to exclaim, with the amazed centurion, 
— Truly this was THE SON OF GOD l 

No. VII. 

PROOFS OF THE GENUINENESS OF JOSEPHUS’S TESTIMONY 
CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST. 

[Referred to, in page 185. of this Volume.'] 

Josephus, though a strict pharisee, has borne such a noble testimony 
to the spotless, character of Jesus Christ, that Jerome considered and 
called him a Christian writer. Mr. Whiston, and some modern writers, 
are of opinion, that he was a Nazarenc or Ehionitc Jewish Christian; 
■ while others have affirmed, that the passage, above cited from his Jewish 
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Antiquities, is an interpolation, principally (it should seem) on the 
ground that it is too favourable, to be given by a Jew to Christ; and 
that, if Josephus did consider Jesus to be the Christ or expected Messiah 
of the Jews, lie must have been a believer in him, in which case he would 
not have despatched the miraculous history of the Saviour of the World 
in one short paragraph. When, however, the evidence on both sides is 
fairly weighed, we apprehend that it will be found to preponderate most 
decidedly in favour of the genuineness of this testimony of Josephus: for, 

1. It is found in all the copies of Josephus's works, which are now ex¬ 
tant, whether printed or manuscript; in a Hebrew translation.preserved 
in the Vatican Library l , and in an Arabic Version preserved by the Ma- 
ronites of Mount Libanus. 

% It is cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Rufinus the antagonist of Jerome, 
Isidore of Pelusium, Sozomen, Cassiodorus, Nicephorus, and by many 
other authors, Greeks, Syrians, and Egyptians, of the fourth and fifth 
centuries; all of whom had indisputably seen various manuscripts, and 
of constlerable antiquity. How then can men, living eleven or twelve 
hundred years after these writers,—and who are so remote both from 
the sources consulted by them, as well as from the events related by 
them,— prove that all these antient authors were utterly destitute of 
discernment, and that all sagacity is exclusively reserved for our times? 

3. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist 2 , but also 
James the first bishop of Jerusalem.— <c Ananus" (he says) “ assembled 
the Jewish Sanhedrin , and brought before it James the Brother of Jesus 
who is called Christ, with some others, whom he delivered over to be stoned 
as infractors of the law.”* This passage, the authenticity of which has 
nei) er been disputed or suspected, contains an evident reference to what 
had already been related concerning Christ: for why else should he de¬ 
scribe James, —a man of himself but little known,—as the brother of 
Jesus, if he had made no mention of Jesus before? 

4. It is highly improbable that Josephus, who had discussed with such 
minuteness the history of this period,—mentioned Judas of Galilee, 
Theudas,and the other obscure pretenders to the character of the Messiah, 
as well 'as John the Baptist and James the Brother of Christ,—should 
have preserved the profoumlest silence concerning Christ, whose name 
was at that time so celebrated among the Jews, and also among the Ro¬ 
mans, two of whose historians (Suetonius and Tacitus) have distinctly 
taken notice of him. But, in all the writings of Josephus, not a hint oc¬ 
curs on the subject except the testimony in question. 

5. It is morally impossible that this passage either was or could be 
forced by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other earlier writer. Had 
sudi a forgery been attempted, it would unquestionably have been de¬ 
tected by some of the acute and inveterate enemies of Christianity ; for 
both Josephus and his works were so well received among the Romans, 
that he was enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had a statue erected to his 
memory. His writings were also admitted into the Imperial Library; 
the Romans may further be considered as the guardians of the integrity 
of his text: and the Jews, we may be assured, would use all diligence, 
to prevent any interpolation in favour of the Christian cause. Yet it 
cannot be discovered that any objection was ever made to this passage, 


1 Baronins (Annales Ecclesiastic!, ad annum 134,) relates, that the passage in this He¬ 
brew translation of Josephus was marked with an obelus, which could only have been done 

by a -lew, 

* Aut, Jud. lib. 18. c. S. § 2. 
s Ibid. lib. 20. c. 8. (al. 9.) § 1. 
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by any of the opposers of the Christian faith in the early ages : their 
silence therefore concerning such a charge is a decisive proof that the 
passage is not a forgery* Indeed, the Christian cause is so far from need- 
log any fraud to support it, that nothing could be more destructive to its 
interest, than a fraud so palpable and obtrusive* 

To this strong chain of evidence for the genuineness of Josephus’s 
testimony, various objections have been made, of which the following are 
the principal.: 

Objection 1 *—This passage was not cited by any early Christians 
before Eusebius , such as Justin Martyr , Clement of Alexandria , Ter- 
iullian, or Origen ; nor is it cited by-Chrysostom or Photius 7 who lived 
after his time* 

Answer. — There is no strength in this negative argument against Eusebius, drawn 
from the silence of the antient fathers. The fathers did not cite the testimony of Jose¬ 
phus, 1. either because they had no copies of his works; or, 2. because his testimony was 
foreign to the design which they had in writing; which was, to convince the Jews that 
Jesus was the Messiah, out of the Old Testament, and, consequently, they had no need of 
other evidence; or, 3. because on account of this very testimony, the evidence of Josephus 
was disregarded by the Jews themselves, i 

Objection %— The passage in question interrupts the order of the nar¬ 
ration , and is unlihe the style of Josephus* 

Answer. — It is introduced naturally in the course of the historian’s narrative, the 
order of which it does not disturb. It is introduced under the article of Pilate, and con¬ 
nected with two circumstances, which occasioned disturbances; and was not the putting 
of Jesus to death, and the continuance of the apostles and disciples after him, declaring 
his resurrection, another very considerable circumstance, which created very great disturb¬ 
ances? And though Josephus does not say this in express terms, yet he intimates it, by 
connecting it with the two causes of commotion, by giving so honourable a testimony to 
Jesus, and telling us that he was crucified at the instigation of the chief persons of the 
Jewish nation. It would scarcely have been decent in him to have said more on this head. 
The following view of the connexion of the passage now' under consideration will confirm 
and illustrate the preceding remarks. 

In his Jewish Antiquities (book xviii. c. I.) he relates, in the first section, that Pilate 
introduced Casar’s Images into Jerusalem, and that, In consequence of this measure pro¬ 
ducing a tumult, he commanded them to be carried thence to Ctesarea. In the second 
section, he gives an account of Pilate’s attempt to bring a current of water to Jerusalem, 
the expence of which he defrayed out of the sacred money : tins also caused a tumult, in 
winch a great number of Jews were slain. In the third section he relates that about the 
same time Pilate crucified Jesus, who was called Christ, a wise and holy man : and (§ *f.) 
about the same lime also, he adds, another sad calamity put the Jews into disorder, which 
he promises to narrate after he had given an account of a most flagitious crime which was 
perpetrated at Home in the temple of Isis: and after detailing all its circumstances he 
proceeds (§ 5.) agreeably to his promise, to describe the expulsion of the Jews from Rome, 
by the emperor Tiberius, in consequence of the villainous conduct of four of their country¬ 
men. Such is the connexion of the whole chapter: and when it Is fairly considered, we 
may safely challenge any one to say, whether the passage under consideration, interrupts 
the order of the narration; on the contrary, if it be taken out, that connexion Is irrecover¬ 
ably broken. It is manifest, that Josephus relates events in the order in which they hap¬ 
pened, and that they are connected together only by the time when they took place. 

With regard to the objection that the passage in question is unlike the style of Josephus, 

It is sufficient to reply in the quaint but expressive language of Htiet, that one egg is not 
more Wee another , than is the style of this passage to the general style of his writings. Objec¬ 
tions from style are often fanciful: and Dnubus lias proved, by actual collation, the perfect 
coincidence between its style, and that of Josephus in other parts of his works, '•»’ This ob¬ 
jection, therefore, falls to the ground. 

i The above refuted objection is examined in detail by Professor Vernet, In his Trait# 

•de la Vfiritd de la Religion Chretienno, tome ix. pp. 165 —221. 

■s See Dauhujj, Pro Testimonio Joseph! de Jesu Christo, contra Tan. Fabrum et alios, 
(8vo. Lond, 1706,) ,pp. 128-—205. The whole of this Dissertation Is reprinted at the end 
of the ’ second ...volume of Havercamp*s edition of Josephus’s works. Air. Whiston has 
abridged the collation of Daubua in Dissertation I. pp. v«—vii. prefixed to his translation 
of the Jewish historian, folio, London, 1737. Bosii Exereitatio ’Crittca ad Havis Joseph! 
Periocham de Jesu Christo, annexed to Ottxi Spidlegium ex Josepho, Lug, Rat. I7d J, 8vo» 
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Objection 3.— The testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus could not- 
possibly ham been recorded by him : for he was not only a Jew, but also 
rigidly attached to the Jewish religion* The expressions are not those of a 
Jew, but of a Christian . 

Answer. — Josephus was not so addicted to his own religion, as to approve the conduct 
and opinion of the J ews concerning Christ and his doctrine. From the moderation which per¬ 
vades his whole narrative of the Jewish war, it may justly be inferred, that the fanatic fury, 
which the chief men of his nation exercised against Christ, could not but have been displeas¬ 
ing to him. He has rendered that attestation to the innocence, sanctity, and miracles of 
Christ, which the fidelity of history required: nor does it follow that he was necessitated to 
renounce on this account the religion of his fathers. Either the common prejudices of the 
J ews, that their Messiah would be a victorious and temporal sovereign, or the indifference so 
prevalent in many towards controverted questions, might have been sufficient to prevent him 
from renouncing the religion in which he had been educated, and embracing a new one, the 
profession of which was attended with danger ; or else, he might think himself at liberty to 
be either a Jew or a Christian, as the same God was worshipped in both systems of religion. 
On either of these suppositions, Josephus might have written every thing which this testi¬ 
mony contains; as will be evident from the following critical examination of the passage. 

The expression, — <l if it be lawful to call him a man,” does not imply that Josephus 
believed Christ to be God, but only an extraordinary man, one whose wisdom and works 
had raised him above the common condition of humanity. He represents him as having 
“ performed -many wonderful works*™ In this there is nothing singular, for the Jews 
themselves, his contemporaries, acknowledge that he wrought many mighty works. Corn*-'*'* 
pare Matt. xiii. 54. xiv. 2, & c. and the parallel passages in the other Gospels. Josephus 
further says, that u he was a teacher of such men as gladly received the truth with pleasure 
— both because the moral precepts of Christ were such as Josephus approved, and also 
because the disciples of Christ were influenced by no other motive than the desire of dis¬ 
cerning it, “ He drew over to him many , both Jews and Gentiles Flow true this was, 
at the time when Josephus wrote, it is unnecessary to show. The phrase, c( This teas the 
Chrislf — (5 Xptsros ovros rjv), — by no means intimates that Jesus was the Messiah, but 
only that he was the person called Christ both by the Christians and Romans; just as 
if we should say, et this was the same man as he named Christ. ** Jesus was a common 
name, and would not have sufficiently pointed out the person intended to the Greeks and 
Romans. The name, by which he was known to them was Chrestus, or Christus, as we 
read in Suetonius and Tacitus ; and if (as there is every reason to believe) Tacitus bad 
read Josephus, he most probably took this very name from the Jewish historian. With 
regard to the resurrection of Christ, and the prophecies referring to him, Josephus rather 
speaks the language used by the Christians, than his own private opinion: or else he 
thought that Christ had appeared after his arrival, and that the prophets had foretold this 
event, — a point which, if admitted, and if he had been consistent, ought to have induced 
him to embrace Christianity. But it will readily be imagined, that there might be many 
circumstances to prevent his becoming a proselyte; nor is it either new or wonderful that 
men, especially in their religious concerns, should contradict themselves, and withstand the 
conviction of their own minds. It is certain that, in our own times, no one has spoken in 
higher terms concerning Christ, than M. Rousseau; who nevertheless, not only in his 
other writings, but also in.the very work that contains the very eloquent eulogmm alluded 
to, inveighs against Christianity with acrimony and rancour. 1 

The whole of the evidence concerning the much litigated passage of 
Josephus is now before J;he 4 reader; who, on considering it in all its bear¬ 
ings, will doubtless agree frith the writer of these pages, that it is genuine, 
and consequently affords a noble testimony to the credibility of the facts 
related in the New Testament. 

... the y feof Dr-'tardncr, Nos.IX. and X. 4to. vol. v. pp. xlv.—xlvni.. Works, 

8vo. vol. i. PI>. civ.—clxviii. Vernet, Traitd de la Vdritd de la Religion Chretienne,_tomc ix. 
up. J—23b. Iluet, Demonstr. Kvang. vol. i. pp. 46*—56. Oeuvres de Nonotte, tom. vi. pp. 382 
Colonia, La Religion Chrdtienue Autorisee par des Auteurs Paiens, (Pans, 1826, 
2d. edit.) pp..Ini pp.395—485. his editor, the Abbd Labouderie has reprinted David 
Martin’s elaborate. Dissertation sur le Tdrnoignage rendu a Jesusi Christ par Josephe, dans les 
Antiquities Judniques, liv. 18. chap.4. Bretsehneideris Capita Iheologi® Judaeorum Dogma- 
tine, e Klavii Joseph! Scriptis collecta. (8vo. Lips’ue, 1812.) pp. 59—64. See also Vindictw 
Mummer* or a Vindication of the Testimony given by Josephus concerning our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By Jacob Bryant, Esq. 8vo. London, 1780. 
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Vol. L Page 175, note 5. line 2. for right read rite, 

Vol. II. Page 28. line 2. for Gentles read Gentiles. 

Page 114. line 1. place a comma after text. 

Page 157. line 18. for ovpavo read ovpavov. 

Page 1.90, for ^ read V (lo). 

Page 2.91, In the two last lines of note 2, delete the words •—c 
the subject of the mythical interpretation of Scripture* &e 
Page 2.98. line 12. for an read our. 

Page 349. line 2. for where read whose. 

Page 444. last line but; 12. for D read 1. 

Page 510. line 26'. for duties read dates. 

Page 512. line 19. read vvx&’npApov. 

Page 539. line 28. in some copies read 1. 

Page 558. lines 35. and 39. read rrnrp. 

Vol. III. Page 63. line 1. delete sand-storm. 

Page 82. lined, read D’Haiti?. 

Page 145, last line hut 9. read tHD* 

Page 168, line G. for ii. read xx. 

Page 391. line 25./or Matt, read Mark. 

Page 499. Hoe 10. for He read Ye* 
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